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[  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  a^  to  the  introJuction 

IChesa  into  Kurope,  Us  Asiatic  origin  is  nnfloubtcil,  nltliongh  tlio 

estioD  of  its  Hrlli-place  is  still  open  to  (liecusaion,   and    will  bo 

ert«il  to  In  this  cea&y.     Its  more  iiumeiliati.'  design,  however,  is  to 

Belmte  tho  [irinciples  and  practice  of  the  game  itself  from  such 

onrces  as  have  hitherto  eacaped  obaerration,  and,  cspcciallj, 

I  introduce  to  particular  notice  a  variety  of  Chees  which  may,  on 

t  groands,  be  cousidcred  more  aucieiit  than  that  which  ie  now 

lerally  played,  and  lead  to  a  theory  which,  if  it  should  bo  esta- 

ihcd,  would  materially  affect  our  prcEcitt  opinions  oa  its  history. 

I  In  the  life  of  Timnr  by  Ibn  Arabshah',  that  conqueror,  whose 

me  of  cheaa  forms  one  of  numerous  exauiples  among  the  great  men 

I  all  nations,  is  slated  to  have  played,  in  preferenci-,  at  a  more 

bipliciiled  game,  on  a  larger  beard,  and  with  several  additional 

I  The  learaed  Dr.  Hyde,  in  his  valuable  DisEertntion  on  Kastcrn 
as  limited  his  rc^oarcbiiM,  or,  rather,  been  restricted  in  them 
I  llio  nalnrc  of  hia  materials,  to  the  modern  Chess,  and  has  no 
Ui«r  illustrotcd  the  peculiar  game  of  Timur  than  hy  a  philolo^cal 


'  *l^jK  yj  ^5-1  (_jLJLj  jj^"  jUil  ^  j)-^^  'r*:*L£  wur 
fUilcd  bj  XMisgct,  "AlimvdU  ArubsUdie  Vibn  et  Rcrum  Gestarnm  Timuri,  qui 
T<lls(«Taai«rbiies<lk'ilur,  llittorin.  Leov,  1772,  'Itot"  and  also  l>y  GoliuB,  \TJS, 
'  SyuUgRU  DitwrlBllouiini,  &c.  Oxon,  upcd-ivn,,  cpnUiuing  "  De  Luiiis 
Orirntalibua,  liliri  duo."  Tlin  tint  pait  la  "  MftuilragoriiiB,  bcO  lli«toria  SlialiL 
lodii,  lloriB  toceciBirU  oliu  eongcEsil  TIiduus  lljdv,  S.T.I'." 
■  TOL,  Xtll.  B 
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disquiflitioft  oii'%W  faames  of  its  pieces,  as  preserved  in  Ibn  Arabshah's 
n5U'i^tlV^..?Jt  might  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  more  extended 
£t|5v\W«'dge  now  possessed  of  Eastern  literature  might  open  to  us 
'other  sources  of  information  than  those  on  which  Dr.  Hyde  has 
drawn ',  and  which  could  not  be  expected  to  yield  anything  import- 
ant after  the  able  and  laborioas  manner  in  which  he  has  exhausted 
their  supply. 

In  the  various  collections  which  have  been  examined  for  the 
present  object,  ^ve  works  present  themselves,  of  which  one  belongs 
to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  two  to  the  British  Museum,  and  two 
are  in  the  private  library  of  a  distinguished  amateur. 

Of  these,  the  treatise  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  that  eminent 
Orientalist,  Major  David  Price*,  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable  and 
important ;  its  contents  not  being  limited,  as  in  the  other  works 
named,  to  the  usual  short  game  of  Chess,  but  comprehending  also  the 
longer  game,  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  Timur,  and  possessing  also 
much  both  of  historical  and  critical  interest.  The  notice  of  this 
valuable,  and,  probably,  unique  Persian  manuscript,  which,  indeed, 
originated  the  present  inquiry  and  for  many  years  directed  its 
objects,  may  properly  precede  the  examination  of  the  other  four 
works,  which,  having  chiefly  reference  to  the  common  Chess,  are  of 
but  subsidiary  interest. 

By  a  fate  attached  to  all  manuscripts,  and  especially  those  of  any 
great  age,  this  volume  has  been  mutilated  so  as  to  have  lost  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  original  contents,  and  even  what  remains  has 

*  Dr,  Hyde  does  not  give  a  complete  table  of  his  Oriental  authorities;  but  in 
the  list  of  works  on  Chess,  at  the  end  of  his  Dissertation,  page  156,  are  named  the 
following : — 

L.  1.  Lib.  Arab.  js,yH  ^  g?   U^tt  J^A^aAj  ^   De  excellentiA  Shahiludii 

supra  Nerdiludium,  Autorc  Sokeiker  Damascene. 
2.  Lib.  Arab.  De  Shahiludio,  Aniort  Al  Sdli. 
3*  Lib.  Arab.  De  Shahiludio,  Autore  Al  Damiri«  < 

4.  Lib.  Arab,  ^jJa^l*  ykJiit]   .-«  ji^      J.'ApoIogeticus  pro  Ludenti* 

boa  Al  Shatrangj,  Autore  Al  RAzi,  qui  vulgd  Kasis. 

0.  Ala-eddln  Tabrizensis   ^ji,    Commentarius  de  Ludo  Shatrangj.      Vide 

Timftri   Hist.  Arab.,  p.  428.     Hie  forli  is  sit  qui  apud  Saphadium  ut  optimus 
Lusor  celebratus  est,  quando  tandem  cgbcus  esset. 

*  It  contains  also  the  signature  of  H.  Ross,  with  the  addition  "  the  gift  of 
Robert  Holford.**  I  give  these  particulars  to  indicate,  by  the  names  of  its  former 
possessors,  its  history,  or  from  whence  it  came.  It  is  numbered  260,  according 
to  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Society*s  Manoscripts,  in  Mr.  Morle/a  Cat»- 
logue. 


Hvoen  pat  log;ellior  in  »a  igti«r:uit  or  careless  a  niann<^r  m  to  prceent, 
MO  fint  inapertitio,  a  mere  maaa  of  confiuiou.  In  some  iiwkwnnl 
Battompt  at  coll&tion,  Isiee  catchwords  Lavo  been  aJUod,  seeming  to 
Bvnablish  the  pre-sent  order  of  the  pages,  and  it  was  oiily  by  mipying 
Pvut  th«  cnttro  text  on  separate  lenves,  nnJ,  as  it  were,  shufHing  them 
■  till  thuy  priHiuL'od  n.  consecutive  sense,  that  an  approach  could  he 
I'Mwle  to  a  restoration  of  the  original  plan. 

^  Tfaa  MS.,  in  \t»  present  state,  is  composed  of  sixty-four  leaves,  of 
Bvbicli  exactly  one  half  are  occupied  hy  paintings,  the  romaiadei 
Hontiuning  the  text.  The  beginning  and  end  arc,  na fortunately,  lost, 
Bodm  are  thoa  deprived  of  two  very  important  portions,  espu- 
^^^^1^  jafornutiou  vlviuh  wuald  hare  been  afforded  us  in  the 
^^^^^Khm  th«  only  remaining  leaf  of  which,  though  it  contains 
^^^l^loaa  in&tl«r,  we  neither  obtain  the  author's  name  nor  the 
HMt  of  hie  eompoeition.  This  fragment  seems  to  continue  the  subject 
Hf  Talismans,  but  in  what  connection  with  Chess,  the  abruptness  of 
U^ti  tranntion  does  not  allow  us  an  inference'.  Then  follows  the 
^pnly  passage  in  the  work  which  personally  concerns  the  author, 
Hltating  hJDi  to  have  travelled  from  the  ago  of  fifteen  years  till  the 
Bfani:  At  which  he  wrote,  when  he  was  in  the  middle  period  of  life,  in 
Hbetwo  Iracs,  Khurasan,  and  Mawarannebr;  to  have  been  aeijuointed 
Arith  many  masters  of  the  art  of  Chess,  anil  to  have  been  engaged  in 
Hri»ls  of  strength  with  the  best  players;  on  all  nhich  occasions  he 
Bbou)  uff  victorious ;  "andwhereas  in  those  days  the  greater  namber 
Hif  professors  were  deficient  in  the  art  of  playing  without  looking  at 
Hit  board,  he  himself  played  so  against  four  adversaries  at  once,  and 
Kt  the  same  time  against  another  opponent  in  the  usual  manner,  and, 
Hqt  divine  favour,  won  all  the  games." 

r   ttAji  Khalfa,    under   the   head  of  Works   on  Chess,  "  KitSb  et 

■Bhitmnj."  after  naming  two  Arabic  treatises  on  the  subject  by  Al 

Sauli   and  Abul    Abbas   al  Serakhsi,  mentions  also  a  work   by  ''a 


'  Tu  fkoiliUU  iiiijuir)'  Tor  a  more  [wrfGct  copy  of  the  work,  anil  to  enable  it, 
bo  id«nlifinl,  Uiu  lirsl  few  luiBa  are  huro  given  of  tlic  fragiDeiit 
•M  tbe  MS.  :— 


*  J  "-I  iJjjl  r^J^l  u-'i'^j'   ij;  ^  J   *  ^^1   *iji^  ^' 
B  2  " 
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writer  of  later  date,  who  composed  in  Persian,  and  who  hoasts  himself 
to  have  been  the  greatest  player  on  earth  in  his  time ;  adorned  with 
plans  and  figures,  and  a  notice  of  authors  who  had  preceded  him^" 
This  would  appear  to  be  the  same  work  with  the  manuscript  now 
under  notice,  and  the  arrogant  style  of  pretension  alluded  to  is  sup- 
ported also  in  the  continuation  of  his  preface : 

''And  I  invented  several  Positions  (Mansubdt)  in  the  Great  Chess, 
and  several  Tabiahs*,  which  were  unknown  to  former  professors; 
and  many  of  those  which  had  been  left  imperfect  by  the  older  players, 
I  defended  or  rectified;  and  improved  and  completed  what  had 
already  been  discovered  in  Chess;  and  whatever  wonders  and  beauties 
of  the  game  had  occurred  to  me,  I  collected  and  arranged  in  the 
present  form.*'  He  then  states,  generally,  the  matters  of  which  he 
intends  to  treat;  but  as  the  arrangement  is  not  given  according  to 
the  heads  of  chapters  into  which  the  work  is  divided,  and  is  reca- 
pitulated in  many  parts  of  the  book  with  more  or  less  variation,  it 
may  bo  preferable  to  anticipate  the  details  by  a  general  division. 

The  fragment  just  abstracted  is  quite  an  isolated  portion  of  the 
work,  and  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  confusion  in  the  MS.  from 
the  circumstance  of  this  leaf  having  been  placed  as  one  of  the  very 
last,  those  which  should  properly  stand  at  the  end,  being  found  nearly 
at  the  beginning. 

The  general  contents  may  be  divided  into  the  historical,  the  phi- 
losophical, and  the  practical  treatise  on  the  game ;  the  first  and  last 


^  Jyai\  ^4^  ^^  ^^{^^  ^  py\i|    iX^    ^^   ^t^aaUI    ^^a*o1^1 
L5»  tr*  A*'  *^'  I40  ^a1  ^   U»»,U  «-i;*»  yj^lxl'    ^^   ^^ 

Mr 

10224.  Kit^b  eUsbitrenj,  liber  ladi  lairuncnlorum,  anctoribus  Abu*l  Abbte 
Ahmed  Ben  Mohammed  Serakhsi  Medico,  anno  286  (inc.  17  Jan.  899)  mortuus— 
Yahya  Ben  Mohammed  Sauli,  et  recentiore  quodam  viro,  qui  Persice  scripsit,  et 
non  sine  arrogantia  gloriatur,  se  ludi  illius  hac  nostra  rotate  in  toto  terrarum  orbe 
perltissimum  esse.  Delineavit  formam  tabulse  latruuculariaB  et  figuras  depinxit, 
anctorcsque  qui  ante  de  hoc  ludo  scripserint,  receuset.— Haji  Khalfae  Lexicon, 
torn.  V,  p.  104.     Edition  of  Fluegel. 

'  The  tsrn^s  Manstibah  and  T&b£ah  arp  exphiined  in  a  later  part  of  this 
efsay. 
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^■plate,  ID  Boparato  sections,  to  tbo  two  different  klDtls  of  Cbess,  wbilo 
Btlial  part  whieli  may  bo  called  the  pliiloaopliy  of  l!ie  game,  would 
ftq>pl,r  equally  well  to  both  specieB, 

H  The  better  to  follow  the  arrangonient  and  connection  of  argument, 
Kt  is  ne«^Btiry  to  observe  that  Tiinnr's  game,  as  described  by  Ibn 
H&mbaiiiUi,  wu  played  on  a  board  of  a  hundred  and  ten  squnree, 
Hritb  fifty-six  men,  while  Chess,  in  its  ueuaJ  form,  has  but  thirty-two 
^fciecc^  on  sixty-four  squares.  The  one  is  clearly  derived  from  the 
^fctlior;  either  the  smaller  abridged  from  the  large,  or  the  larger  aug- 
Bnentcd  on  the  small.  This  latter  opinion  has  hitherto  prevailed,  and 
^Bhe  supposed  additions  hare  even  been  attributed  to  Tinuii'  hini- 
HRlf,  although  a  critical  examination  of  the  passage  in  Ibn  Arabiihah 
Hprodaces  no  such  conviction.  He  eays',  "  His  (Tiniur's)  mind  was  too 
Baxalted  to  play  at  the  Little  Chess  (Shatranj  ul  Saghir),  and  therefore 
HUe  phtyed  only  at  the  Great  Chess  (Shatranj  ul  Kebir),  on  a  board  of 
ft  ten  squares  by  eleven,  with  the  addition  of  two  Camels,  two  Zarafahs, 
Elwo  TnliObe,  two  Dahbdbahs,  a  Waxir,  and  other  tilings,  of  which  a 
Mcsotiptiou  will  follow,"  Stv.;  and,  in  a  later  chapter',  "  (AH  Shaikh) 
H^siid  to  play  witli  Tiniur  at  the  Great  Chess,  and  the  Great  Chess  has 
Badditiooal  pieces,  as  already  meulioned."  Tliere  is  notliing  in  the 
KAnibio  words  translated  "great"  and  "little,"  to  infer  any  relative 
By riortly.  Hyde,  however,  aKsnines  the  alteration  to  have  been  that  of 
KTiuiur  himeetf,  and  this  assertion  has  been  copied,  apparently  without 
^Hfarlher  ioqiiiry  as  to  its  correctness,  into  almost  all  Earopean  works 
Bpp  Chess  containing  anecdotes  of  the  game. 

H  It  ia  ftUo  well  to  remind  thoRc  jiersons  who  may  not  have  jmid 
Vparticular  attention  to  ihc  history  of  Chess,  that  it  is  supposed  to 
K^KVC  been  invented  in  India,  and  brongbt  to  Persia  in  the  sixth  cen- 
Bsnry  of  our  em,  by  Barinynh,  the  physician  of  Nuslurwan,  who  had 
^depntcd  hint  to  seek  the  work  known  to  us  as  the  Fables  of  Pilpay, 

KUm)    »i^  j.*i   Uil  J  jjj}  y   id'-^W'^  )  (i^.*iJ=j  w'^ly  3 

I  fLsi  i^_;^*-^'  Jl   ii*«JJLj  ^^Asll  g'j.IaXillj  gi/O) 

H  Cap,  scvi.  p,  7U0,  \i>\.  I.     Mimijer. 
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and  the  results  of  his  missioB  are  nsnallj  understood  to  have  been 
the  original  of  the  Kalilah  wa  Dimnah,  and  the  art  of  playing  chess. 

To  this  opinion  the  author  of  our  Persian  MS.  places  himself  in 
direct  opposition,  maintaining  Chess,  in  its  perfect  and  original  form, 
to  hare  been  inrented  in  Persia  and  taken  to  India,  from  whence  it 
retttmed  in  its  abridged  and  modem  state.  The  fact,  whether  the 
game  existed  first  in  a  larger  or  smaller  form,  of  course,  mainlj 
affects  the  question.  If  the  Great  Chess  w^e  the  original,  there 
would  be  a  strong  argument  in  faroar  of  the  author's  peculiar  view; 
but  the  oontrarj,  if  the  alt«».tion  had  been  from  its  simple  to  its 
more  complicated  system.  Our  author  is  strictly  consistent  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  treatise,  and  both  in  writing  of  its  history,  and 
of  the  principles  of  its  play,  constantly  presents  the  Great  Chess  as 
the  more  ancient,  scientific,  and  complete,  and  the  Short  game  as  an 
abridged  and  modem  form,  inferior  in  interest,  and  less  symbolical  of 
its  original  objects ;  and  he  inyariably  applies  to  it  the  term  Mvkh- 
tasar  (Abridged),  in  distinction  from  KdmU  (Complete). 

To  anticipate  then,  in  some  degree,  the  detailed  account  of  the 
work,  the  probable  arrangement  of  the  whole  may  be  thus  inferred 
from  the  headings  of  the  different  chapters  still  remaining,  and  from 
the  recapitulations  occasionally  made  of  what  had  been  already  men- 
tioned and  what  was  to  follow  :— 

History  of  Complete  Chess. 

Philosophy  of  Chess. 

Manner  of  playing  the  Complete  Chess. 

History  of  Abridged  Chess;  and 

Manner  of  playing  it. 
Among  the  missing  portions,  we  have  to  regret  the  authors 
aooount  of  the  original  ioyention  of  Chess,  and  this  deficiency  in  the 
manuscript  is  probably  of  considerable  extent,  as  we  enter  at  once, 
after  the  single  leaf  of  preface  remaining,  into  what  I  have  called  the 
philosophical  part  of  the  essay.  This  is  divided  into  separate  heads, 
as  the  ''  Ten  Advantages  of  Chess,'*  and  is  intended  by  the  author  to 
exhibit  the  reasons  for  which  the  game  was  first  arranged.  A  brief 
sketch  will  exhibit  the  ingenious,  though  sometimes  fanciful  system  of 
Oriental  writers  in  philosophizing  on  all  subjects. 

The  First  Advantage  (of  which  the  commencement  is  wanting) 
turns  chiefiy  on  the  benefits  of  food  and  exercise  for  the  mind,  in 
which  Chdss  is  marked  out  as  an  active  agent,  intended  by  its  in- 
ventor to  conduce  to  intellectual  energy  in  pursuit  of  knowledge : 
''For,  as  the  human  body  is  nourished  by  eating,  which  is  its  food, 
and  from  which  it  obtains  life  and  strength,  and  without  which  the 


bodjrdiei;  eo,  tbo  min<l  of  tnau  is  nouruhed  by  Iparniai;,  which  is 
the  food  of  tb«  bodI,  und  without  which  he  nould  incar  epirilual 
death,  (iiat  in,  iguorttuoe  :  uid  it  ia  currentr  iliat  'a  wiso  mail's  sIi>p|i 
u  b«U«r  Ilui9  a  fuul's  deTOtiou.'  Thf  glory  of  uuui,  tUon,  is  know- 
;  koH  ChcM  U  ihc  auuriiihmeDl  uf  the  mind,  the  «obice  of  tbtt 
,  the  [Hjliahcr  uf  int«Uig«are,  tbs  bright  saa  uf  uodcrstUKling, 
ifts  been  prcferrud  by  the  pbilueo^thcr,  its  inventor,  to  all  utiicr 
»  by  which  we  arrive  »t  wisdom." 
Tbe  SoeoDtl  Ailruota^^  is  in  Religion,  illnstnoing  thf>  Muimm- 
m  daotrinea  of  predosti nation  (J»br  and  Cvlar)  by  the  free  will  of 
in  fJsyiog  Chew ;  moving  wli^u  he  will,  and  where  he  will,  nod 
b  pi^co  ho  Uiiukt  beet,  but  restncloU.  in  ooiue  degree,  by  coin- 
luuo,  ka  he  niay  not  pUy  againat  certain  lawM,  nor  give  to  on« 
mother;  "  whorena,  on  the  cniitmry,  Nerd' 
I  Baekgauuuon)  in  u«re  Free  Will,  while  in  Dice  ngaiti,  sii  ie 
jiiUion."  This  arguiuent  ie  purHU«d  at  auuie  leo^h  in  the  text. 
',  (rata  this  aiDgukr  application  of  theology  to  cbeee-{ilay, 
1  the  Third  Advantage  relaw  to  Goremiocut,  the  prinoifilee  of 
liich  the  authur  douhuea  to  be  best  learned  fcuin  Cbess.  The  board 
oiparod  to  the  world,  and  tlie  adv«r»e  Heta  uf  men  to  two  uo- 
t  with  their  au^ecls,  eju^h  pusseiMiug  one  litUf  of  tiic  world,  and, 
a  £a.st«ra  ambition,  deeiring  the  other,  but  unable  lu  ncoom- 
bu  design  without  the  iitiuo^t  canlioD  iLsd  policy.  Perwic  uid 
ioti>d  »<  baving  attribiit«d  all  thw  wiadkMu  of  govarn- 
i  lo  the  ctudy  and  knowledge  of  Chess. 

9  Fonrtb  Advantage  relates  to  War,  the  roeeuUMteo  t«  which, 
c  armiea  ofChcas,  is  tooobrioUB  Vo  detain  the  philosopher 

Fifth  Advantage  of  Chess  is  in  its  resemblance  to  the  heavens. 

The  Boud  represuutf  tb^ Heavens,  iii  which  the  Squares 

iti^  Houses,  and  the  Pieces  Stars.     The  superior  pieoee 

to  tlie  Moving  Stars,  and  the  Pawns,  which  have  only 

to  the  Fixed  Stars'.     Th«<  King  is  as  the  Suu,  and  the 

uf  the  Mood,  and  the  Elephants  and  Talidh  in  the 

place   of  Saturn,  and  the  Bukhs  and    Dabbabah   in  that  of  Mara, 

and  tho  Horee*  and  Camel  in  that  of  Jupiter,  and  the  Fersin  and 

ifali  in  that  of  Venus;  and  all  these  pieces  have  their  accidents, 

imsponding  with  the  Trinos  and  Qiuwlratee,  and  Conjunction  and 


place  I 


Bcruunt  uf  llie  game  at  Nsrcl,   <ec  "  H 
Hitloriii  SliAliiJuittJ,"  iu  Byde'a  DiKtectuliaDB. 
A  tiniiUr  iiitfniiion  in  the  Rnt  uringement  of  Cht4s  ia  alluded 
ul  Ztfwti,  v.  Dr.  BprcngBi'a  Tranclstian,  vol.  i.,  p.  17!- 


Ntrdilqilii,"  following 
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Oppusitiun,  and  Ascendancy  and  DecIinCj  aucL  as  tlie  Leuvenly  boditM 

ILavo;  and  the  Eclipse  uf  tlie  Snu  is  figured  by  Shdh  C&'im,  or  Stale 
■  Wato."  TLifl  purallol  is  completed  by  indicating  tlia  functions  of  tbo 
dift'orcnt  pieces  in  connection  witii  the  influence  of  tlieJr  rospcctivo 
ptnncts,  and  chcsa-ptayors  are  even  invited  to  consult  Astrology  in 
adapting  their  moves  to  the  various  aspects. 

The  Sixth  Advantage  is  derived  from  the  preceding,  and  ctssigne  to 
each  piece,  according  to  the  planet  it  represents,  certain  physical  tem- 
peraments, as  the  Warm,  the  Cold,  the  Wet,  the  Dry,  answering  to  the 
fonr  principal  raovemonts  of  Chess  (vii.,  the  Straight,  Oblique,  Mixed 
or  Knight's,  and  the  Pawn's  move).     This  system  is  extended  to  the 
leficial  influence  of  chess  on  the  body,  prosoribing  it  ae  a  enre  for 
l>Tarioas  ailings  of  a  lighter  kind,  as  pains  in  the  head,  and  lootliacho, 
P«hicL  are  dissipated  hy  the  amusement  of  play;  "and  no  illness  is 
■a  grievous  than  hunger  and  thirst,  yet  both  these,  when  the  mind 
iG  engaged  in  Chess,  are  no  longer  thought  of." 

Advantage  Seventh.     "  In  obtaining  repose  for  the  eonl."     Tho 
Philosopher  says,  "The  soul  Lath  illnesses,  like  as  the  body  hath; 
and  the  cure  of  these  last  is  known;  but  of  the  soul's  illness  there  be 
nlfio  many  kinds,  and  of  ihcse  I  will  mention  a  few.     The  first  is 
Ignorance,  and  another  is  Disobedience ;  the  third  Haste ;  the  fourth, 
Cunning;   the  fifth.  Avarice;   sixth,  Tyranny;  seventh,  Lying;  tha 
eighth.  Pride;  the  ninth,  Deceit;  and  Deceit  is  of  two  kinds,  that 
^^^  which  deceivoth  others,  and  that  by  which  we  deceive  ourselves ;  and 
^^Ktho  tenth  is  Envy,  and  of  this  also  there  be  many  kinds;  and  tfae» 
^^H  IB  no  onp  disorder  of  the  soul  greater  thau  Ignorance,  for  it  is  iho 
^^^r*""]'^  death,  as  learning  is  its  life;   and  for  this  disease  is  Chess  an 
f.  especial  cure,  since  there  is  no  way  by  whioh  men  nrrive  more  speedilj" 

at  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  in  like  manner,  by  its  practice,  all  the 
fanlts  which  form  the  diseases  of  tho  soul,  aro  converted  into  their 
corresponding  Tirtues.  Thus,  ignorance  is  exchanged  for  learning, 
obstinacy  for  docility,  and  precipitation  for  patience;  rashness  for 
prudence,  lying  for  tmth,  cowardice  for  bravery,  and  avarioe  for  gene- 
rosity; tyranny  for  jnstic*,  irreligion  for  piety,  dccoitfulneae  for  sin- 
cerity, hatred  for  nOection,  enmity  for  friendship." 

I  The  Eighth  may  he  called  a  social  advantage  of  Chess,  bringing 
mcu  nearer  to  kings  and  nohlcs,  anil  as  a  cnuse  of  intimacy  and  frjend- 
nhJp,  and  also  as  a  preventive  to  disputes  and  idleness  and  vain  pur- 
suits. 
I  "Advantage  the  Ninth  is  in  wiwlom  and  knowledge,  and  that 
wise  men  do  play  Chess;  and  to  those  who  object  that  foolish  men 
also  play  Chew,  and  though  constantly  ongngod  in  it,  become  no  wiicr. 
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ft  Idh;  bo  anstrereii,  tbat  tlio  ilistinctlon  between  viiee  and  fuoHtjIi  men 

1  piftjing  ehtts,  ia  as  tlint  of  man  ami  beaat  in  eating  uf  tIjQ  tree  ; 

tbnt  (lie  niiw  chooses  its  ripe  tinU  sweut  frait,  while  the  bea«t  e;itii  but 

tb(?  leaver  auil  bmachee,  and  the  anripe  and  Litter  fruit ;  and  so  it  U 

srilh  players  at  cheaaj  the  wise  man  {ihys  Tor  tboae  virtuea  and  advan- 

s  which  liavo  boon  already  mentioned,  and  tbe  foolLah  ninn  playa 

I  bal  for  mere  sport  and  gambling;,  and  regards  not  its  ndvantageti  uud 

Thns  may  be  seen  one  man  who  breaks  the  stone  of  the 

init  Bud  ctits  the  kernel,  while  another  will  even  skin  it  to  obtain  the 

picmiost  part ;  autl  in  pursait  of  knowledge  men  du  likewise.     One 

n  is  content  with  the  exterior  and  apparent  meaning  of  the  words, 

>r  seeks  ita  hidden  sense;  and  tliia  is  the  man  who  cats  the  frnit  and 

i  away  tlie  kernel.     Another  desires  (o  be  ac(]uainted  with  the 

rot  aud  iumoat  meaning,  that  he  may  enjoy  the  whole  benefit  of  it, 

1  he  is  like  unto  the  man  who  takes  out  the  very  oil  of  the  nut  and 

Utes  il  with  sugar,  and  makes  therewith  a  precious  sweetmeat  which 

I,  and  throws  away  tho  rest.     This  is  the  con<lition  of  the  wiss 

nd  the  fooliefa  man  in  playing  Chess." 

The  Tenth  and  last  Advantage  is  in  combiuing  war  with  sport, 

«  uiiU  with  the  dalct,  in  like  manner  as  other  philosophers  have  put 

I  the  mouths  of  beasts  and  birds  and  reptiles,  and  cnoouragod 

*  love  of  virtuo  and  inculcated  its  doctrines  by  allegorical  writings, 

I  as  the  Marzitbiln  K^mah  and  Kalilah  wa  Dimnah,  under  the 

lusion  of  fable. 

All  those  BO-callcd  Advantages  of  Chosa  are  expounded  at  very 

t  length  in  the  original,  and  the  maxims  and  reasoniiig  are  all 

tnbuted  to  the  philosopher  or  wise  man  (Hakim)  who  invented  the 

mploto  Chcse.    One  of  the  divisions  is  preeedod  by  tiio  words  "  Tha 

BiloMpher  again  presented  himself  and  said,"  by  which  he  might 

if  to  bo  explaining  the  beauties  of  his  invention  to  some  king  or 

a  favourite  medium  fur  iastroction  in  Ea.«tera  apologue. 

Wb  now  arrive  at  the  most  valuable  section,  treating  of  the  rules 

mi  ptBCtice  of  the  larger  game,     Thia  portion  is  fortunately  complete 

ia  rery  great  extent,  but  as  the  deseription  of  the  rnles  partakes 

h  nt  tho  irregularity  of  other  parts  of  the  work,  it  seems  preferable 

jduoc  its  dclnils  to  a  consistent  whole,  collecting  and  arranging  in 

noTc  ooonectcd  form  all  the  particulars  which  are  supplied  in  the  less 

ihnlioii  of  the  originaL 

The  Complete  CUeas  is  played  with  fifty-six  pieces  on  a  board  of  a 

taJred  and  ten  squares  in  ten  rows  of  eleven  each,  with  two  uddi- 

J  tojiians,  making  in  all  a  hundred  and  twelve,     "The  Abridged 

'  oboerrcs  tho  author,  "  was  reduced  to  sixty-four  squares  and 
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thirty-two  pieces,  and  in  this  one  respect  more  than  in  anj  oUier 
resembles  the  Complete  Chess,  the  alterations  generally  bemg  much 
for  the  worse.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  larger  board  is,  that  the 
king  is  in  the  midst  of  his  army  a&d  sorrounded  by  his  own  men,  and 
thus  is  more  protected  than  in  the  small  chess-board,  in  which  he 
most  be  nearer  one  side  liian  the  other,  as  there  is  no  middle  to  eii^** 

Of  the  fifty-six  pieces  there  are  eleren  different  denomiiiatiomk 
Each  side  has  twenty-eight  men,  viz.,  a  King,  Wazir,  Ferzin,  two 
Zardfahs,  two  Dahbibahs,  two  Taliihs,  two  Horses,  two  Ei^hant^ 
two  Camels,  two  Rukhs,  and  eleren  Pawns^ 

The  manner  of  plaoiiig  the  pieces  admits  of  a  doable  arrangement 
distingolsfaed,  recording  to  a  favourite  practice  in  Eastern  writers  of 
applying  grammatical  terms  to  all  S3rgtems,  into  the  Masculine  aad 
Feminine  arrangement.  The  former  is  exhibited  by  a  diagram  in  the 
manuscript,  from  which,  corrected  by  the  description  in  the  text^  it 
is  copied  on  the  annexed  plate.  The  Feminine  arrangement,  as 
described  also  in  the  work,  is  here  added  on  the  same  board,  though, 
naturally,  both  sides  would  be  placed  alike  for  playing.  Hjde  ananges 
theni  quite  differently  in  his  plate,  which,  though  it  professes  to  be 
copied  from  a  MS.  of  Arabshah's  work,  may  be  presumed  to  be  incor- 
rect in  many  paiticulars,  as  it  does  not  even  give  the  two  projecting 
squares,  but  only  a  plain  square  figure.  The  board  is  also,  without 
authority,  augmented  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  squares. 

The  Moves  are  of  three  kinds,  the  Straight  (MustaKim),  OUique 
(Mu&wwaj),  and  Mixed  (Mun&kab).  A  further  division,  according 
to  their  powers,  is  into  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  each  kind  <4P 
move  (Ibtidd,  Wast,  and  Nihdyat).  Thus,  the  Wazir,  Dabbdbah,  and 
Rukh  are  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  that  is,  the  first,  second,  and 
third  degree  of  strength,  of  the  Straight  move.  The  Ferzin,  PH,  and 
Tali&h,  occupy  similar  places  in  the  Oblique  movement,  and  the  Asp, 
Jamal,  and  Zardfah,  form  the  like  gradation  of  the  Mixed. 


1  The  names  and  properties  of  these  pieces  are  fully  explained  by  Hyde ;  also 
in  a  small  work  called  the  History  of  Chess,  &c.,  pp.  90  to  121,  by  the  Rev.  B. 
Lambe,  published  in  1764,  and  again,  anonymously,  in  the  following  year. 

The  corruption  of  the  original  names  of  the  Chess-men  retained  in  the 
European  game,  occasions  a  little  difficulty  in  referring  to  them  in  connection  with 
those  additional  pieces  for  which  there  is  no  sueh  familiar  translation.  To  caM 
by  its  proper  name  of  Elephant^  the  Ffl  (our  Bishop),  might  cause  it  to  be  con- 
founded with  our  Castle  (the  Rook,  or  Rukh),  frequently  imaged  in  our  sets  as  a 
castellated  Elephant.  Queen  is  also  a  term  singularly  inappropriate  to  Eastern 
chess,  yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  it  in  the  expression  "  to  queen,*'  in  the 
play  of  the  Pawns,  which  necessarily  introduces  the  name  of  Queen  for  the  piece 
itself.    I  have  in  eome  Instanoes  nnited  the  terma  of  both  tyitems,  in  aoeh  a 


«ii  TBI  Ttfaai  luwt  vf  <ma». 


n 


i  fuuliciilar  descriptiua  uf  «ach  of  iheae  pieoM  iin<l  of  its 

■  «f  action  praeents  eome  difficiilUee,  but  what  In  gathered  from 
b  tmtise  in  the  original  tnny  bo  reduced  to  eyeteiu  tliuH  : — 

f  The  Watir  ie  in  form  ltk«  ttif  Fcriln.     It  marl's  one  sqaaro  at  a 

I,  iR  four  diroctiowi,  Irot  strnigbt,  cot  obliqndy.     ThuB.  if  it  dcsiroa 

iagon&l  HiiiiitrH,  it  can  only  Hu  bo  at  twice.     The  Fenin 

■not  gi)  on  more  thun  hulf  the  Bi|naro3  of  the  board,  but  the  Waeir, 

a  itrai^it  move,  can  bo  pltwred  on  all  tbe  wjuures;  "  wliioli  riiows 

Ib  gTvatt  honour  and  adranta^  attaolied  to  rectitude  of  ounduct." 

^  The  Dabbfibab  in  form  is  like  an  inkstand'  (Daw&li).  Bix-sidcd, 

n  the  top  it  hna  a  kuob.  as  an  inkstand  ba^.     Tberc  arc  two  of 

ie«B  each  side,  whereae  of  Waslr  and  Fernin  thcro  is  only 

Its  move  is  like  that  of  the  Pil,  in  fonr  directions, 

ineteitil  uf  diagonal,  and  it  lias  the  same  ailvantage  over 

0  PII,  its  corresponding  power  in  the  oblique  moriog  peree,  that  the 
^Wtr  ha8  OTor  the  Feniin,  via.,  that  of  being  able  to  go  on  every 

«  of  the  board. 

■  Of  the  Rukh  it  is  nid: — ^"Ita  form  nnd  movement  are  perfectly 
MI  knnwn,  and  it  has  the  same  advanlOj^e  as  lfao«e  already  men- 
'mcl,  Ibat  iB,  of  tbe  Straight  over  the  Ofdiquo." 
Th«  Fenin  and  Pil  an?  the  two  lower  powers  of  the  Oblique; 
r  move  ie  welt  known'." 

;  however,  as  to  leave  tliem  Btill  intelligible  to   any  chess-player.      lu 

\g  the  Completo  Cheaa,  I  have  retained  all  through  its  proper  lerms,  cittier 

FT  English,  uHorKor  Asp  for  oar  Knight,  Elephant  or  Pfl  for  Bishop, 

A  fur  Queen,  ttn. ;  bat  wlicre  manly  geneTBl  principlea  are  disonHeed,  and  in 

IB  •ipluiftlion  or  rnsitions  in  tlie  Short  Onme,  I  have  used  tbe  terms  runtliai 

KEuopua  plajeis.     Tlus  applies  klso  to  Uie  luuDeB  for  the  greater  and  Icsaei 

B  of  ttoard,  varying  willl  tbe  wortui  quoted,  or  the  hearing  of  the  argnment, 

*  tatUB  figorea  of  GaBtem  chessmen  are  exhibited  hy  Hyde,  pp.  123-4,  which 

'  It  the  oomparison.     Ad  Oriental  inksland  is  engniired  in  Herbin's  Traits 

^.Callignphie.  <Io. 

■  The  movM  deecribod  in  the  MS.  as  "  well  kaowp,"  difTer  in  aiaaj  reapecta 
n  ihoae  al  the  cortuipunding  piuces  in  our  game.     Tbe  piece  we  mil  Queen 

only  DUD  ■i|un.rc  al  a  time,  and  always  diaganally,  like  our  Bishop,  to  which 

«|UBntl}>  it  is  inferior  in  power,  and    ia,  iu   fact,  the  weakest  on  the  bciard, 

fe  Ffl,  or  Bixlinp,  nioves  two  squareB  diagonsUy,  but  commuidB  only  the  sc|uare 

■Dhieh  ho  plays,  and  not  the  intervening  sqnare,  which  may  even  be  filled  by 

ir  ptpoo  without  aSeetlng  the  move.    The  other  eheas-men  halo  the  same  power 

M  of  uur  game,  except  that  tlio  Fawns  never  advance  more  tliui  one  square 

mc     Tlur  diagram,  flg.  1  in  pU  ii.,  will  further  axemplify  ilie  moves. 

LFat  Uine  mlm,  which  are  not  found  in  any  Oriental  trralii^e,  and  cnn  only 

1  Mbtaioed  fmm  an  attniilive  eianiinalion  of  tlieir  tKampici  of  cnnirH  and 
am  indebwd  to  the  kindness  nt  I'rofBssor  Duncan  Frirbee,  who,  in 
hi*  varied  and  profbiind  literary  acquiremenla,  is  well  known  to  ilia 

in  ingenious  and  aecomplislied  chess-player. 
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'^  The  Tali&h  in  fonn  is  like  the  Pil,  with  two  faces^  and  its  move 
is  like  that  of  the  Rnkh ;  for  it  can  go  from  one  end  of  the  board  to 
the  other,  in  the  manner  of  the  Pil  (that  is,  angularly) ;  but  it  cannot 
Jump  over  any  piece,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  Rukh,  for  no  Nih&yat 
(or  highest  power),  whether  Tali&h,  Rnkh,  or  Zardfah,  can  jump 
oyer  another  piece."  The  Taliah's  move  seems,  therefore,  that  of  our 
Bishop. 

Of  the  Mixed  moves,  that  of  the  Horse  is  known.  The  Jamal 
is  in  form  like  a  camel,  with  a  head  and  neck  and  hump,  but  it  has 
no  forepaws  nor  hind  feet,  like  the  other  pieces;  and,  like  the  Pil,  it 
«an  move  on  but  few  of  the  squares. 

The  Zardfah,  which  is  the  highest  power  of  the  Mixed  move,  is  ii| 
form  like  the  Knight,  with  two  faces.  It  moves  in  eight  directions, 
like  the  Knight,  on  one  square,  but  has  not  the  move  of  the  Knight 
or  JamaL  The  Knight's  move  is  known,  and  the  Jamal  has  one 
square  more  than  it'. 

To  the  description  of  the  pieces  and  their  laws  of  movement  are 
appended,  in  the  original,  three  Conditions,  applying  only  to  the 
Nihdyat,  or  last  power  of  each  move,  without  affecting  the  other  two 
in  each  class,  viz., — 

1st,  That  the  Rukh  (or  Straight  End)  can  move  like  its  Beginning 
and  Middle,  the  Wazir  and  Dabbdbah,  and  has  therefore  the  privilege 
of  using  every  possible  Straight  move. 

2nd.  The  Tall&h  cannot  move  like  its  Beginning,  the  Ferzin,  but 
may  move  like  its  Middle,  the  Elephant.  The  third  condition  is,  that 
the  Zardfah  cannot  move  like  its  Beginning,  the  Horse,  nor  like  its 
Middle,  the  Camel. 

The  Pawns  differ  materially  from  those  in  the  modem  game. 
They  seem  to  bear  the  form  of  the  pieces  they  severally  precede,  or 
rather,  probably,  a  resemblance  to  it.  One  Pawn,  however,  has  the 
shape  of  a  common  Chess-Pawn,  and  is  called  the  Original  Pawn 
(Piyddaht  Asl).  It  is  placed  on  the  left  hand  of  each  player  before 
his  Queen's  Rook.  All  these  Pawns  move  straight  and  take  ob- 
liquely, as  ours  do,  but,  on  arriving  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
board,  obtain  the  rank  of  the  piece  to  which  they  belong,  and  not 
according  to  the  absurd  rule  (says  the  author)  of  Abridged  Cbess, 

^  The  moves  of  the  Camel  nnd  Zar^fah  present  difficulties  which  our  present 
resources  do  not  enable  us  to  explain.  The  Mixed  Move  evidently  resembles 
that  of  the  Knight,  as  combining  the  Straight  and  Oblique  movement,  and  the 
proportionate  strength  of  the  two  more  powerful  pieces  in  that  class  may  bo  in- 
ferred to  be  the  privilege  of  clearing  a  greater  number  of  squares,  bat  to  what 
extent,  is  a  subject  for  further  inquiry. 
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lerc  tlipy  all   tpcomo  Ferg'ns;  "for,"  ho  sayp,  "wbat  is  moro 
"^iatural  or  just  than  that  men  alioutti  oct^iijiy  tlie  etalion  of  tbeir  prc- 
d»tcaaoM,  and  that  thu  son  of  a  king  eIiduM  become  a  king,  and  a 
_  geoeral'a  son  attain  the  mnk  of  general!" 

■  Peculiar  privilegea  attend  the  succoas  of  the  pJMO  called  Original 
a  rcfiching  thg  extremity  of  the  board.     Tt  doea  not.  indeed, 

immediately  a    Queen,  nor  does  it  aasume  the  name  and 

letioiia  of  any  other  piece,  but  continaes  to  bo  a  Pawn,  being  per* 

1  the  game,  to  remove  to  any  iquare  on  the  buard 

a  it  may  be  placed  to  tho  greateet  advantage  and  do  the  most 

f  to  tho  adrereary,  as  by  attacking  two  pieces  at  once,  making 

'«  termed  Pllbend,  or  Feriinbend';  and  it  would  appear  that 

pere  be  a  piece  on  the  ^({uare  it  desires   to  occupy,  that  piece 

f  he  removed,  and  tho  privileged  Pawn  be  placed  there.     It  then 

Kniiea  to  move  and  take  like  a  Pawn,  and  when  it  again  arrives 

U>e  furthor  oxtromity,  it  is  agniu  allowable  to  do  wilh  it  as  before, 

9  then  called  King's  Pawn.     Should  it  once  more  reacli  the 

fTDrtleieud,  it  is  called  Sbahi  Masni'iS,  und  moves  as  a,  King.     Tn 

Ibn  Arabtihab's  description  of  the  pieces,  the  Original  Pawn  is  culled 

f  &idac  a]  Baidac,  Pawn's  Pawn,  and  by  Hydo  translated  "  Pedes 

^tts,  sen  Sorvna  servomm."     Tho  powers  of  this  Original  Pawn 

I,  in  tho  system  described  in  this  nianusoript,  much  connection  with 

e  of  the  projecting  squares  in  tho  board,  which  seem  intended 

»  of  refuge  for  the  King  when  in  distress,  so  that,  if  he  is  able 

^tire  into  ono  of  them,  ho  escapee  further  danger,  and  draws  the 

There  is  a  short  chapter,  which   is  the  lost  portion  lu  this 

1  the  practice  of  the  Complete  Chess,  relating  to  tho  Drawn 

e  ftnd  ita  varieties,  hut,  as  the  rules  applying  to  it  are  rallior  to  be 

1  from  general  observation,  it  will  he  preferable  to  discuss 

labjoct  separately,  when  wo  consider  some  other  terms  of  the  art 

■  later  section  of  this  essay. 
*  the  description  of  the  Great  or  Complete  Chess,  the  histo- 

I  argument  is  resumed,  and  the  reasons  given  for  its  abridgement 
alteration  in  India.     The  Grst  reason,  which  the  nnthur  coosi- 

■  preferablo  to  tho  other  two,  is  the  desire  of  an  Indian  king, 
^d  Kaid",  fond  of  war,  and  constantly  victorious,  till  there  re- 
nd no  kingdom  for  him  to  conqncr.     As  a  substitute  for  this 

,  bis  vixir,  Sahsahah  ben  Ddhir,  who  was  acquainted 


WSep  later,  wliere  llieie  IrruiE  an!  trtnted  of. 
I  AftT     A  tiog  of  C-muj,  of  l!ii»  iintne,  U  laiJ  H 
fUte  AleauideT  the  Great  of  Fcrston  hislur;. 
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with  ihe  Oreat  Cliess  as  introduced  from  Persia^  abridged  it,  to 
diminisk  its  diffiealtie%  and  presented  it  to  the  king.  Then  the  well- 
known  story  is  given  of  the  reward  asked  in  grain,  and  the  king^s 
admiration  of  the  wonders  of  geometrical  progression. 

The  second  story  is  also  of  an  Indian  king,  F(ir  (Poms),  leairing 
as  heir  ta  his  throne  a  jonng  son,  who,  being  surrounded  by  enemies 
and  unskilled  in  war,  was  instructed  in  military  tactics  by  means  of 
Chess,  simplified  so  as  to  suit  his  juvenile  capacity. 

The  third,  as  the  narrator  observes,  is  the  account  given  in  the 
Shah  Namah,  of  a  queen  who  had  two  sons,  Talhand  and  €kkw,  the 
elder  of  whom  is  killed  fighting  against  his  brother,  and  the  sad  news 
intimated  to  the  mother  by  the  words  ^^Sh4h  Mdt"  ('Hhe  king  is 
dead"),  while  playing  Chess  with  her  minister.  This,  the  author 
says,  is  the  best  known  story,  but  prefers  the  other  two;  and  he  adds, 
that  some  have  assigned  one  or  other  of  these  reasons  as  being  those 
of  the  original  invention  of  the  game;  but  he  argues  that  in  that  case 
it  would  have  been  subsequent  te  its  abridgement,  for  that  all  agree 
that  Sahsahah  ben  D^hir  was  the  person  who  abridged  chess. 

The  next  chapter  is  entitled  ^How  the  Abridged  Chess  came 
into  Persia^"  but  here,  unfortunately,  the  manuscript  b  again  de^ 
fective,  and  in  the  next  fragment,  which  seems  the  conclusion  of  the 
mutilated  chapter,  we  find  Nushirwan  playing  at  the  Abridged  Chesst, 
which  he  has  just  received  in  its  modified  state. 

At  this  interesting  period  of  the  narrative  the  author,  rather 
abruptly,  proceeds  to  the  "  Description  of  the  Abridged  Game,"  com- 
mencing it  with  a  chapter  on  the  respective  value  of  the  pieces; 
*'  because,"  he  says,  "  until  this  is  properly  understood,  a  man  cannot 
play  chess."  The  calculation  is  ingeniously  made  in  money,  as  in 
some  of  our  treatises,  but  the  proportions  are  laid  down  with  much 
greater  nicety.  Thus,  after  stating  that  the  Rook  is  worth  one 
dirhem^,  the  Knight  four  ddnks,  the  Queen  half  a  dirhem,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some,  two  ddnks  and  a  half,  he  tells  us  the  Pawns,  one  with 
another,  are  valued  at  a  single  ddnk,  but  that  the  side  Pawns ^  as 
of  inferior  importance,  are  worth  only  half  a  d^nk,  and  the  King*s 
and  Queen's  Pawns  a  ddnk  and  a  half  each.  A  distinction  also  is 
made  in  the  value  of  the  Bishops,  that  on  the  Queen's  side  being 
worth  more  than  the  other,  for  reasons  connected  with  Pilbend  and 
Feriinbend,  requiring  further  illustration.     The  King  has  no  price,  or 


*  A  Dirhem,  or  silver  piece,  in  Mubammedan  money,  is  usually  calculated  to 
be  worth  about  sixpence,  and  to  be  divided  into  four  Dtokft 
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I—^—'  ia  beyond  price,  from  li 
in  intomiptvd  hy  tbo  loss 
9baplt>r  IB  on  llie  "  D^grei 
by  owi  pJaviT  to  anutbt 


1  rank  aiid  stntvon.      Here  the  subject 

>f  »  lp»f  in  the  niftniucript,  an<l  llie 

i  of  0.1(U"  (Tnrh),  or  the  aJvanlage 

A  great  kaowleilge  of  the  game 


'di*{>)iiye<l  in  lb«  nicety  of  the  gradRlion,  nsrending  from  ttie 
rt  pMuible  ojiie  given,  to  the  liigheet  rouwiiablr  sskpil.  The 
iUe«t  iwlvanta^  consists,  a«  with  aa,  in  having  the  fir^t  move, 
:icb,  otherwise,  ia  mid  usually  to  be  decided  by  throwing  dice.  Next 
to  thi#.  nvd  3.  Wks  ndvaiituge  thnn  giving  a  Pawn,  ie  removing  tho 
ight's  Pawn  and  jdatiug  it  before  tlie  Rook's  Pawn,  which  IhiiB  he. 
doubled,  while  the  Knight  la  left  exponed.  This  is  cunsiJered 
ifiving  half  a.  Puwn.  Next  the  Ruok's  Pawn  is  given,  then  the 
ligbt'fi  Pawn,  then  the  Bishop's  Pawn,  the  Qoepn'a  Pawn,  the 
Itishop,  tho  Qucsn'a  Bishop,  the  Queen;  after  which  the  oddd 
are  tbow  of  the  Queen  uid  Pnwn,  the  Knight,  the  Rook;  '-and  the 
peraoa  to  whom  both  Rook  and  Knight  are  given  as  odUn,  they  do 
Bol  cAunt  as  a  cht'M-^ilayer,  for  the  Rooks  in  cheis  are  as  the  two 
kaadi,  knd  the  Knighta  a^  the  two  feet,  and  what  wonld  be  snid  of 
tiw  bravery  of  him  who  would  tight  another  ninn  who  ia  deprived 
oJa  fool  or  an  anu,  or  who  should  propose  single  combnt  on  the  terms 
advemary  lutving  one  leg  or  one  hand  bound,  with  which 
rantage  it  would  he  ebnmeful  to  attack  him,  and  victory  itself  be 
jorional" 

thia  part  of  the  work  I  am  inclined  to  place  the  paintingit,  for 
i|«  which  will  be  easily  understood  by  those  who  inspect  the 
>cri[it  itself,  althongh  the  more  nntiiml  arrnngement  would  seem 
•ithur  ot  the  tieginning  or  end  of  the  volnme.  On  the  reverse 
le  last  painting  is  ihe  commencement  of  a  chnpter  on  drawn 
■«■  (EdbY  Cdimh^)  which,  beeidea  that  it  recapitulates  m:iny  of 
rubjects  ulmidy  discnssed,  could  not  possibly,  from  its  content)!,  he 
Hited  to  be  the  oommtmccment  of  the  work. 
Calm  ia  described  aa  n  dmwn  game,  or  eitantion  in  which  neither 
mn  win,  from  the  e4niility  of  the  pieces  opposed  to  each  other 
end,  and  the  reijnisitu  proportion  of  forces  necessary  to  eon- 
n  Draw  is  acctiralnly  st«ted.  A  term  called  Ird,  which 
IbiIu  nur  varieties  of  Cheek  by  Discovery,  Doable  Check,  Ac, 
^rxidaioed  on  another  fragment,  and  this,  according  to  the  arrangc- 
it  wbtcli  I  Infer,  ia  to  be  couaidered  tlic  Uat  lenf  of  the  present 
itcntft. 

WItli  respect  tu  the  age  of  the  manuscript,  it  may  he  aasumod  to 
five  hundred  ycara  old,  both  from  the  character  and  from 
10  peculiarities  of  oHhogmphy,  but  the  style  claims  n,  much  higher 
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degree  of  antiquity  for  the  work  itself^.     The  paintings  are  well 
worthy  of  attention  for  their  execution  and  subject.     They  are  sixty- 
two  in  number,  and  illnstrate  so  many  celebrated  positions  either  for 
mates  or  for  drawn  games,  though  the  first  four  are  rather  openings. 
These  are  called  Hal  Hi,  Jandh,  Mujannaht  Temdm,  and   Muallac, 
terms,  the  application  of  which  I  shall  endeaTour  to  illustrate  later 
from  other  sources.    With  the  exception  of  these,  and  another  open- 
ing called  Muwassat,  and  one  position  which  is  not  distinguished  by 
its  title,  the  yarious  mates  and  drawn  games  are  all  referred  to  the 
players  to  whom  they   severally  occurred.     The  names  of  twenty 
different  chess-players,  from  all  countries  known  to  the  East,  appear 
among  the  authors  of  these  games;  Khalll  of  Misr  (Egypt);  Adali 
of  Rum  (or  Rumelia),  Farazdac  Y(iu&n],  a  Greek ;  Rabrab  Khatdi, 
the  Khalif  Miitasim,  Osm^n  of  Damascus,  and  Ab(il  Fath  of  Hin- 
dustan.    All  the  others,  whose  country  is  designated,  are  Persians  of 
different  provinces.     Two  of  these  names  explain  the  meaning  of 
terms  occurring  in  the  Arabic  work  quoted  by  Hyde,  in  which  are 
mentioned  the  positions  called  Adali  and  Rabrab.     The  first  he  trans- 
lates* "  The  Equal  Position,"  and  the  other  is  interpreted  by  him  as 
"  The  Herd  of  Wild  Oxen."     They  are  evidently  named  after  their 
authors,  Adali  of  R(im,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  chess-players  and 
writers  on  the  game,  who  is  much  quoted  in  a  work  noticed  later,  and 
Rabrab,  apparently  a  native  of  Chinese  Tartary,  of  whom  two  positions 
are  given  in  these  paintings,  and  several  also  occur  in  other  places. 
After  these  two  names,  and  that  of  the  Khalif  Mutasim,  to  whom 
two  positions  are  ascribed,  the  only  personage  of  whom  we  have  any 
historical  account  is  Kh^jah  Ali  Shatranji,  so  called  from  his  celebrity 
in  connection  with  the  game.     He  was  also  a  distinguished  poet,  a 
native  of  Mawarannehr,  and  his  life  is  given  in  many  of  the  native 
biographies,  or  Tazkirahs,  with  selections  from  his  poetry,  in  which, 
however,  we  do  not  find  any  illustrations  of  the  game  to  which  he  owes 
his  surname,  nor  do  the  memoirs  of  him  intimate  his  skill  further  than 
by  the  metaphorical  allusions  to  Chess,  by  which,  in  some  authors,  his 
life  is  prefaced.     Another  player,   called  Shatranji,   or  the  Chess- 

>  Al  R^zi,  quoted  in  the  preface,  died  a.h.  310  or  320  =  a.d.  922  or  932, 
which  date  ia  the  only  limit  we  can  assign  to  the  age  of  the  MS. 

;,,   ■  De  situ  lasuum,  p.   135.    "(Thema)  Primum  vocatar  JjsxJl    i-j>*j^aJL« 

(j«>x]|     JCwo    tS    XC*3  J     Thema  Adali,  i.e.  oequole,  eo  quod  Lusori  incidat 

cum  oequnli/'    Pago  130,  "  Octavum  vocatur  cjroJt    i^jyAA^^    Thema  AI 
Rabrab,  i.e.  Agmen  bourn  sylvcstrium,** 


ttyfr,  to  (leuote  hU  excellence  in  the  game,  is  found  in  tUis  list  &s  tlie 
ntLoT  of  several  positioiis,  but  tbo  name  itself  is  difficult  to  det^rmiDO 
frum  the  manuscript.  None  of  tbc  other  personages  are  distinguished 
\>y  titles  or  pitrticulun  sufficiently  precise  to  fix  their  identity. 

The  following  list  exhibits  their  names,  with  the  exception  of  one 
which  is  not  deciphered  with  certainty,  and  the  Ggarcs  denote  the 
proportion  in  which  etich  boa  contributed  to  the  Positions  and 
leDings:— 

I  ^jly^aRif  yjJJl  JiU  JeUluddinofNaihjawan.     1. 

tfj*M  JJi^  Khalll  of  Misr  (Egypt).     I. 

U-;,,  Jj*  Adali  Riimi  (probably  Greek).     5. 

JU^  ^^-^jj*  Faraidac    YiinSni   (Greek  of   Asia 

J'A\t.<    vjtJ     R»'l>'"a'>of  Khatay{ChineseTarUry).   2. 

Khdjah  All  Sbatranji,  already  noticed, 
18;  also  another  player,  called  Sha- 
tranji,   whoso  name  appeara    to  be 
Surkb(!)  (^^),5. 
Kiifijah  Maaud  of  Tabriz.     2. 
jU^yT  ^y»^     Mahraiid  of  Kirmfin.     2. 
d^Mu*-)    iJ-ii^     Osmdn  of  Damascus.     1. 

The     Khalif    MOtasim     (w 


from  A.H.  630  to  84S).     2, 
lU-iL     Khattab  of  Irao.     1. 
^jj^lj-i    jJll    j^ii     Abdullah  of  Khllrinn.     2. 
ij*j}lf    -Vf"**     Muhammed  of  Kizruo.     2. 
JLbwT    u*.(d     Shams  of  Kirman.     1, 
^j'j*"    f'-I"    S'^    Hiji  Niidra  of  Shirai.    2. 
jUwkJtA^    ^UJl    fcjl     Abfil  Path  of  Hindustan.     2. 

(Bebauddin  and  JemSIudJin,  both  of 
Shiraz,  and  a  player  of  Miar  (Egypt), 
whose   name  appears   to   be   Farfln 
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The  Pertian  MS.  of  the  Museum'  is  an  interesting  little  treatieey 
compiled  by  one  Muhammed  Ben  Hus^muddaulah  for  the  Emperor 
Humayun,  chiefly  from  an  Arabic  work,  Ai  Manbaj  fi  ilmi'i  Shatranj', 
or  the  "  Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  Chess/*  by  Ab6  Muhammed 
ben  Omar  Kajlna.  Though  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Short  Game, 
it  gives  more  practical  views  on  each  division  of  the  subject  than 
any  other  native  work  we  possess. 

This  MS.  contains  sixty-two  leaves,  numbering  ten  lines  to  a  page. 
The  first  ten  pages  are  Preface,  commencing  with  the  praise  of  the 
Deity  under  his  dificrcnt  attributes,  with  ingenious  applications  to  the 
terms  of  the  game  of  Chess. 

The  author  then  states  bis  work  to  be  a  ^^Description  of  Chess  and 
its  advantages,  with  the  reason  of  its  invention,  and  a  relation  of  say- 
ings in  regard  to  its  lawfulness  and  unlawfulness;'*  in  regard  to  its 
being  unlawful,  because  all  games  are  equally  forbidden',  and  because 
those  who  play  Chess  are  constantly  absorbed  in  it,  and  indulge  in 
swearing,  and  neglect  prayer  and  other  duties ;  while  in  favour  of  its 
being  lawful  are  cited  the  examples  of  many  of  the  Companions  and 
Followers  of  the  Prophet,  who  have  either  played  chess,  or  have  seen 
others  play,  and  not  forbidden  it.  "  In  truth,"  says  the  author, 
"Chess  was  not  invented  for  sport,  but  for  a  higher  object  and  with 
sounder  views,  and  its  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  depends  on  the 
intention."  This  opiuion  he  supports  by  arguments  similar  to  those 
already  exhibited  in  the  analysis  of  the  last  work,  and  apparently 
copied  and  abridged  from  it :  "  And  at  all  times,  powerful  and  illus- 
trious kings  and  sultans  have  been  inclined  to  chess-play,  and  have 
enjoined  the  composition  of  works  for  teaching  it.  This,  however, 
has  not  been  easy  to  effect,  ns  it  is  a  science  witbout  limit  of  perfec- 
tion, or  fixed  bounds,  but  each  one  of  its  professors  has  laboured 
according  to  his  knowledge  and  skill,  and  has  composed  a  short 
treatise  on  it,  such  as  Ustiid  Adali,  and  AbCi  Bekr  Al  Si'ili,  and  Abul 
Muzaffar  LejUj,  and  other  celebrated  masters."  This  leads  the 
author  to  the  subject  of  his  own  book  and  its  abridgement  from  the 
Manhaj,  as  already  mentioped,  of  which  be  bjis  retained,  he  says,  all 
the  original  matter,  with  many  additions  of  his  own,  and  omitted 
only  a  few  of  the  Arabic  chapters,  containing  some  Casidahs  on  Cbess, 
or  otherwise  not  immediately  relating  to  tbe  game.  The  table  of 
contents  is  thus  given : — 


»  PresenM  by  Majoi  Yule,  and  numbered  161. 
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Ch.  I.  An  acoouiil  of  vume  of  the  CompaniottB  oad  Fallowers  of 
httie  Pro|)liet,  who  \>Uyeii  Cbes3. 

Cb.  II.  ArgumonU  in  favour  of  the  lawfulueM  of  CIic-m,  aail  on 
•  boDctiU, 
Ch.  III.  Some  Dtltgt  ftilvanUges  of  Clieu. 

Cb.  IV.  Of  ibu  inventor  ami  iaveution  of  the  squares  at  Choss. 
Ch.  V,  Deriration  i>f  the  terms  iiaeJ  in  the  game. 
Cb.  VI.  Oil  the  practice  of  politeness  in  Chesa-play. 
Ch.  VII.  Advico  to  Chew  players, 

Ch.  Vlll.  On  the  knowledge  of  the  eud  of  the  game,  wlielher  U 
I  won  or  drawn. 

Ch.  IX.  On  opening  the  game. 

Ch,  X.  On  some  amusing  games  which  liavo  been  played. 

Cb.  XI.  PositiooB  anii  their  eiplanation. 

Ch.  XII.  On  playing  Chesa  without  seeing  the  board. 

The  Srat  chapter  exhibits  the  nnmes  of  Oompanieoe  and  Followere 
F  Ilie  Prophet,  and  other  holy  personagea  of  Islam,  as  the  Imam 
^ftfuSKdi*^,  BhUhi,  Hasan  Bosri,  SAid  beo  Jubair,  fee,  all  more  or  leas 
bnllng  support  to  chess-play  by  their  presence  or  favourahle 
1,  and  some  even  by  their  pmctico  of  it,  aa  Abdullah  MusQd ; 
p  Sharr  ben  SAd,  who  hud  a  eon  possessing  great  sliill  in  the 
and  who  one  night  seeing  the  Prophet  in  a  dream,  asked  him 
klcemiog  its  lawfulness,  and  received  for  answer,  that"  there  was  no 
1  it,"  One  of  the  Shaikhs  of  Hedinah  reported  SAid  ben  al 
laiob  to  have  loofeod  on  while  chess  was  playing,  and  even  to 
^0  given  advice;  •'  Take  with  the  Unkh."  Omar  al  Khattdb  said, 
I  DO  harm  tn  it,  it  ts  a  reminiscence  of  war."  Lastly, 
a  iQijniry  oonceraing  chess  play  is  recorded,  the  story  of  which  Is 
Q  known', 

J  The  AdTuntogca  related  in  the  find  chapter  are  chiefly  in  reference 

|wl»ilom,  and  are  denied  to  Nerd,  as  being  a  mure  frivolous  pastimo 

nihject  tu  uonteutlun. 

In  Chapter  3rd  Is  rehted  a  euro  performed  by  means  of  chess,  by 

nil  {Hippocrates),  on  a  king  who  had  diarrhtca;    and  a  saying 

t  JAIdus  (Oalen),  in  favour  of  Chess,  as  tho  most  efllcient  remedy 

)  of  Brysi[Hi!n,a,     It  describes  also  a  mode  of  calculating  by 

la  nt  the  eijuarcs  of  Chess,  which  for  this  purpose  are  to  he  aiig- 

jBted  by  one  row,  making  them  nine  by  eight.     The  calculation  is 


'  Ujdc,  p.  M.     Cap.  An  Sluhiludinm  lit  lioltuni. 
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to  be  noted  by  placing  a  tamarind  stone  on  the  eqnaie  wbich  marks 

the  product. 

A«  the  reason  for  the  invention  of  Chess,  we  bare  in  chapter  4  the 
usual  story,  that  an  Indian  king  desired  his  wise  men  to  anange  a  game 
representing  the  tactics  of  war,  and  that  when  all  others  were  at  a 
loss,  Sisah  ( aaaa^)  ben  D&hir  al  Hindi  inyented  Chess  and  presented 
tho  board;  nftor  which  the  reward  was  claimed  in  grain,  &c  Another 
story  is,  that  fourteen  Indian  sages,  after  great  trouble,  invented  h  for 
thn  monarch  of  that  time ;  another,  that  it  was  first  arranged  in  the 
time  of  Kdris  tho  Prophet.  The  geometrical  progression  of  the  oxty- 
four  squares,  on  tho  plan  of  the  grain  already  alluded  to,  is  computed 
here  at  full  length,  commencing  with  a  Dirhem  on  the  first  square,  and 
amounting  to  two  thousand  four  hundred  times  the  sixe  of  the  whole 
gidho  in  gold. 

Ohnptor  Tith  quotes  Shatranj  as  written  either  with  S  or  Sh,  and 
with  i,  or  a,  and  says  that  Jurairi  writes  it  withi. 

Various  etymologies  are  also  proposed  for  the  word  Shatranj  or 
Hairai^ji  Satrtin,  two  rows  (of  men),  or  Shairdn,  the  two  sides  or 
htilvoN  (of  tliu  board),  white  and  red;  Shash  rang,  the  six  kinds  of  men; 
Slid  vtit{f  (a  hundred  cares),  from  its  great  anxiety  and  difficulty;  Sad 
r(V{/  (or  proporly,  Saddt  ranf),  "  dispelling  grief,**  and  because  it  was 
Invpnind  to  console  tho  queen  who  lost  her  son  (p.  14),  and  hence,  we 
arc*  told,  tho  Forsfn  is  placed  by  the  King's  side  for  the  purpose  of 
advUIng  him. 

Tlioro  follows  a  long  digression,  in  which  Ferzin  is  said  to  be  the 
lllnduwl  for  Quoon.  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  describes  the 
liosltlon  of  tho  piocoM,  and  tho  reason  for  so  placing  them.  Among 
olliars,  tlin  origin  of  the  Rukh  is  given,  which  will  be  better  quoted 
In  HHollitir  place;  also  tho  value  of  the  pieces,  w^hich  it  might  be 
wdII  to  oompare  with  tho  same  subject  in  other  Eastern  treatises. 

C1|i,  Alli.  "  On  tho  rules  of  politeness  in  Chess,"  which  are  here 
lalil  flow II  with  vory  great  exactness,  commencing  even  at  the  placing 
of  fliit  lioiinl  iiml  men.  ''He  who  is  lowest  in  rank  is  to  spread  the 
liimi'il  iMiil  pour  out  tho  mou  on  it,  and  then  wait  patiently  till  his 
Niipiifloi'  liaM  nmdo  his  choice;  then,  he  who  is  inferior  may  take  his 
imii  Miiiii  mill  plaotf  all  of  thorn  except  the  King,  and  when  the  senior 
IM  iHiik  liat  plarod  hU  own  King,  he  may  also  place  his,  opposite  to  it. 
If  of  ftijiMil  milk,  wlilrliovor  first  gets  the  men  may  place  them,*'  &c. 

Ttiu  nliMiigur  player  is  rocommended  to  give  fair  odds,  so  as  to 
INhI^h  MMi||aiiiii  Ni|ual,  without  which  there  would  be  no  pleasure. 
HmIm  M  rsuuMiliieuds  the  obserrance  of  politeness,  both  in  question 
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I  thd    ftDEwer,    aud   ia   reproof,    and   to   avoid   all   foolUb    talk   and 
W  nbaldry. 

i.  EDJoina  any  third  person  present  to  keep  Gibnce  wkile  looking 
m,  and  to  abstain  from  reniarka  on  tbe  state  of  the  game,  or  from 
I  idvioe  to  the  players. 

5.  Cautions  an  inferior,  or  servant  playing  with  a  superior  in 
imnk,  or  with  bis  master,  not  wilfully  to  neglect  the  game,  make  his 
mores  carel«3iily,  nor  underplay  himself  that  his  senior  may  win,  and 
|lve«  anecdotes  of  the  Kbalifs  MAtnun  and  Walid  Abdiil  Malik 
Kerwiin  severely  reproving  their  courtiers  for  such  iU-placed  obse- 
F^nioUGneGB. 

"  They  say,  tbe  Khalif  Mdniiin  was  one  day  playing  with  one  of 
liis  courtiers,  who  moved  negligently  and  in  a  careless  manner.  The 
Khalif  perceived  it  and  gut  wrutb,  and  turned  over  tbe  board  and 
men,  and  said,  '  He  wants  to  ileooivo  me  and  to  practise  on  my  under- 
standiiig;'  and  he  vowed  an  oath  that  this  person  should  never  play 
with  him  again,"  In  like  manner,  it  is  related  of  Walid  ben  Abdul 
"'  Jik  ben  Merwan,  that  on  an  occiiaion  when  one  of  his  courtiers, 
d  to  play  with  him  negligently  at  chess,  omitted  to  follow  the 
rules  of  the  game,  tbe  Khalif  struck  him  a  blow  with  the 
ain  (or  Quoon)  which  broke  his  bead,  saying,  "  Woo  unto  thee  I  art 
toil  playing  chess,  and  art  thou  in  thy  Genres  1" 

Chapter  7tb  gives  advice  to  players  in  the  conduct  of  their  game, 
Ate]i  nay  ))e  reduced  to  the  following  rules,  commencing  by  a 
mmendation  not  to  play  when  tbe  mind  is  engaged  with  other 
ir  when  the  stomach  is  full  after  a  meal,  neither  when  over- 
!  liy  Lunger;  nor  on  tbe  day  of  taking  a  bath;  nor,  in  general, 
e  suffering  under  any  p.iiu,  bodily  or  mental.  Of  the  rules  which 
b>w,  on  the  practical  conduct  of  the  game,  some  apply  peculiarly 
le  tactics  of  Eastern  Chesa,  hut  others  are  similar  tu  our  own. 
w  of  those  in  the  original  are  omitted,  being  of  little  importance, 
1  others  condensed,  to  avoid  repetition. 
The  usual  advice  is  given  to  play  with  care ;  to  avoid  hurried 
m;  to  look  well  over  the  pieces ;  tu  be  on  guard  against  "check 
•  discovery"  (Ird),  and  to  bcwa,re  of  the  Bishop's  range';  to  keep  the 
g  always  on  the  Queen's  2nd,  and  to  take  great  care  of  your  own 
Aops,  especially  the  King's,  for  that  is  the  Pill  Caim°. 


»  yS  ^«,  jO  i^jfJii^  \jX  jJ  Verse,  probsbl/  n 
*  ^^  Va9  Apparently  one  of  llie  Dishaps  of  greater  vntu 
u  at  the  end;  but  I  mu  unaUn  to  explain  tiie  roosoiii 
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"Be  careful  in  playing  the  Pawns  at  the  commencement,  that 
your  adversary  may  not  pass  them  and  complete  his  opening. 

"  Open  the  game  on  the  King's  side  and  not  on  the  Queen's.  If 
po^ihle^  do  not  advance  the  King's  Pawn  more  than  one  Squart, 
unless  the  Queen's  Pawn  be  with  it,  in  order  that  it  may  go  to  queen 
at  the  end. 

^*  Endeavour  to  effect  eren  exchanges. 

A  rule  here  states  at  some  length  the  best  and  worst  places  for 
each  piece  to  stand  on.  "  The  comer  is  the  worst  for  all  the  pieces^ 
as  affording  least  range,  except  for  the  Rook.** 

"Avoid  choking  up  your  King,  and  be  cautious  of  exposing  him  to 
a  discovered  check.  Beware  also  of  his  being  approached  by  any  of 
your  adversary's  strong  pieces,  as  the  Knight  or  the  Rook. 

"Should  you  be  able  to  exchange  a  Bishop  for  two  Pawns,  do  not 
fear  to  do  so,  though  a  Bishop  is  better  than  one  Pawn,  unless  the 
Pawn  be  able  to  queen.  Next  to  the  centre  Pawns,  the  best  is  the 
King's  Knight's  Pawn. 

"  Commence  as  jrour  adversary  does,  and  if  he  plays  his  King's 
Rook's  Pawn,  play  the  same;  and  by  all  means  take  care  of  your 
King's  and  Queen's  Pawns,  for  these  two  are  better  than  a  Knight> 
as  some  say,  and  by  all  are  allowed  to  bo  better  than  a  Queen. 

"  Avoid  equally  stinginess  and  too  great  generosity  in  your  game 
(in  exchanging),  and  use  caution  and  foresight;  neither  be  alarmed, 
should  your  adversary  take  a  man  gratis,  but  rather  consider  how 
the  game  may  still  be  won,  or  drawn.** 

Directions  are  given,  some  unimportant  and  some  not  very 
plain,  describing  the  best  mode  of  clearing  a  crowded  board,  and  of 
freeing  the  King  when  blocked  up,  and  concluding  with  the  following 
among  others  from  Al  Sfili,  respecting  the  best  side  to  open  and  to 
finish  the  game,  viz.,  to  commence  the  opening  on  the  sides,  and  to 
finish  the  game  from  the  King's  side,  and  that  towards  the  end  the 
best  play  is  that  of  the  Rook.  *^  It  is  related,  that  in  India  there 
was  a  player  who  during  forty  years  never  had  a  Pawn  taken  from 
him  gratis;**  but  the  author  observes,  "we  have  never  beheld  success 
like  this.** 

Chapter  8th  is  on  the  relative  force  of  combined  pieces,  and  of 
those  which,  when  opposed  to  each  other,  produce  a  drawn  game. 
The  instructions  are  rather  complicated,  calculating  the  equivalent 
even  of  four  Queens  at  once,  and  in  our  imperfect  state  of  knowledge 
respecting  the  manner  of  carrying  out  the  Eastern  system,  do  not 
fveieiit  mneh  vfeility. 

''On  the  opening  «f  Om  game,  wliioh  they  call  T&bfah  (aaaju)^ 
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■Ml  on  tlia  ilttTeriMit  kinUa  of  Tuhiabs  which  profesaora  liuvo  io' 
tauted,"  Uiu  subjtKt  of  CbxploT  0,  was  iDtenJod  to  bp  illustrate'l  hj 
hgnms,  ot  which  elj^ht  aru  skotcbed  in  tLo  MS,  Six,  buwever,  ore 
ind  tbc  viilj  two  srliioh  an  fiUed  up  tuid  aonoinpaniod  hj 
Kriplion,  do  not  noein  pftiperly  tu  be  openiogs.  Tbew  I'ftbialis,  or 
[teDJn^,  an  iuid  to  be  n&niod  aftor  the  pfajers  vho  iuTented  tbeio, 
tVt  none  «r  tbe  names  mo  gireti. 

Tho  "  Amtuing  Qatno*"  contajaed  in  the  lOtli  Chapter,  arc  Bimila.r 
a  tlio  ooaMiite  of  a  chapter  in  aoother  treatise  describud  p.  30. 

Cbapler  I  Itb,  on  Mnnsubalis,  orl'oaitioiia,  girea  fotty-tiva iliagrania, 
ill,  with  the  oxplanatioii,  ou<.'upyiug  a  page.  There  arc  examples 
of  all  kiuds,  gaiiiM  won  luid  drawu,  &o.  Amongst  them  appuars  iho 
wlobrated  position  called  DiJaram'a  SiKte. 

"  JiM  playn  and  tpins." 
"Bed  gives  check  nith  hla  Itook,  on  tho  Black  King's  Rook's 
King  takes  the  Itouk.  Red  removes  Bishop'  tu  hia  5th 
d  tliMuvcm  cboek  from  Rook.  Black  King  to  his  Knight'a  sc^uaro. 
M)k  dive*  chuok  ou  Biiick  Rook's  wjuare.  King  takes  the  Rook. 
(  Pawu  advances  and  chocks.  King  to  his  Knight's  Bf(uare. 
[I  Knight  to  Black  King's  Rook'a  3ril,  mates."  (See  pi.  III.  Sg.  I.) 
TheM  diroctiun^  vrore  tnore  concisol/  gircn  by  Dilarnm  herself  in 
0  linu  of  votsc  I 

"  0  Elns,  anriflce  four  two  Itnoks  and  not  DiUrlm  ( 
Aimux  llie  BUIiop  bdJ  Pawn,  and cltwkmate  nith  tbe  Eiuglit*." 

laplor  13tb  iind  last,  is  on  tho  art  of  playing  without  seeing  th« 
n  degree  uf  skill  once  considered  the  cxclnaivc  acquirement  of 
a  oelebrutvd  PhiliJor,  but  alnce  exercised  by  the  most  distinguished 
inoli  player  of  modern  times,   M.  de  la  Bourdonnais,  and   now 
momtly  exhibited,  and  eren  taught  on  syateni  hy  many  professors 
I  gamo.     Similar  instanees   of  skill   in  Arabian  players   aro 

II  tbs  Knight,  iteeordiiig  lo  tlia  Eoilcm  game.  Dilaram'a  Male 
m  |Ht>U«l>«l  by  Hr.  Q.  Walkor  in  Die  P»li»n«(i«,  uid  in  wme  oUiet  Clieu 
U  I  Biu  unable  to  slate  from  what  original  rersiun  cource. 
g  tha  niuk  with  Uio  Knight  on  tho  Rook'i  ioi,  the  Bishop  being 
If  piMvd  on  hla  uM-D  Sih,  this  game  may  be  accominodalvd  to  the  EuropcAU 
;  (he  yluj  Orill  Ihini  be  (3ad  moTe)  Kn.  to  his  4[h,  disc,  ch.;  Ibe,.reiiiniiiiiig 
B>  U'tnrc.  Another  piece  or  pAwn,  of  cither  colour,  must  alio  be  plaeed 
di  l£*i  Sd,  olbonrlie  thcro  would  bo  Mate  on  tho  more. 

»j«  ijf'jSi  f  'jy  ^j  ji  *a  ^l  ' 
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<jiiuted  by  Hyde,  but  none  that  can  at  all  compete  witli  tboM  related 
in  tbia  Persian  work,  tbougb  all  of  them  far  exceed  the  bigliest 
degree  of  perfection  to  which  that  branch  of  the  art  baa  yet 
arriTed  in  modern  European  ohesa-play;  thus  verifying  the  proverb 
so  often  exemplified,  that  "there  is  nothing  new  under  the  aun,"  and 
showing  that  whatever  wondern  have  been  produced  by  mechanical 
ecience  in  the  civilization  or  demoialization  of  mankind,  mere  intel- 
lectual powers  have  accomplished  in  other  nations,  and  in  earlier 
times,  almost  every  degree  of  skill  which  the  supposed  improvement 
of  the  present  age  seems  to  claim  as  an  undivided  right. 

Practical  directions  for  the  blindfold  game  are  given  in  tbu 
chapter,  which  commenco  by  instructing  the  player  in  the  names  of 
the  squares  of  the  board,  so  as  to  be  able  to  understand  ^hat  may  be 
announced  to  him  as  his  adversary's  play,  and  to  direct  the  movement 
of  his  own  pieces,  He  is  therefore  to  picture  to  himself  the  board  aa 
divided  first  into  two  opposite  sides,  and  then  each  side  into  halves, 
those  of  the  King  and  the  Queen,  so  that  when  bis  Ji&Xb,  or  deputy, 
announces  that  "such  a.  Knight  has  been  played  to  the  2nd  of  thft 
Queen's  Rook,"  or  "  the  Queen  to  the  King's  Bishop's  3rd,"  he  may 
immediately  understand  its  effect  on  the  position  of  the  game.  This 
mode  of  playing,  however,  is  not  recommended  to  those  who  da  not 
possess  a  powerful  memory  with  great  reflection  and  perseverance, 
"  without  whicb  no  nmn  can  play  blindfold,"  Then  follow  more 
detailed  iustmctions  for  calling  the  moves  and  playing  them,  and 
there  is  a  diagram  to  assist  the  study,  numbered  according  to  the 
names  of  the  pieces  and  squares.  There  is  also  another  diagram, 
blank,  said  to  be  for  "the  ending  of  the  game,"  but  in  its  stale  in 
this  MS.  it  of  course  admits  of  no  explanation. 

The  chapter  is  concluded  by  tho  author's  observation,  that  some 
have  arrived  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  to  have  played 
blindfold  at  four  or  five  hoards  at  a  time,  nor  to  have  made  a 
mistake  in  any  of  the  games,  aud  to  have  recited  poetry  during 
tho  match;  and  he  adds,  "  1  have  seen  it  written  in  a  book,  that  a 
certain  person  played  in  this  manner  at  ten  boards  at  once,  and 
gained  all  the  games,  aud  even  corrected  his  advorsarios  when  a 
mistake  was  made." 

The  JUS.  was  copied  in  Rab!&,  of  tho  year  1021  (=a.i>.  1G12),  t>y 
one  Asahh  al  Ktrmiini. 

The  tt^rm  Ohdi'h,  or  Ghnihiinah,  to  express  r'^'y'''^  blindfold,  or 
without  looking  at  the  board,  in  distinction  from  Hdrir,  or  HuKlrAuah, 
the  miual  mode  of  play,  restores  the  text  in  the  [ja^sagu  of  Arahshah, 
where   Manger  has  proposed  Al  Qhtilih  for  the  A I  Ohdib  of  tli« 
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dttioD  of  Goliua' :  "  And*  Ali  ent  down  and  played  algkdib,  absatt, 
,  blindfold,  or  witlinat  seeing  the  board;"  not,  according  to 
^Bnger*9  emendatiun,  alghdlih,  victorious,  an  epithet  which  would  be 
prematurely  applied  to  one  sitting  down  to  chess,  the  event  being 
pncertsin  till  ho  fogo. 

The  Arabic  treatise  coutained  in  the  British  Muecum  Library  i« 

lued  Al  Shatrauj  ul  Baari,  Basrian  Gheas,  from  Hasan  al  Basri,  its 

The  full  title  of  the  work  is  "  The  Book  of  Chess,  its  posi- 

|oDa  and  beauties."     The  copy  was  made  in  the  655tb  year  of  the 

h(=A,D.  1257),  and  the  work  itself  maybe  assunicd  to  be  much 

Its  object  was  to  instruct  the  uninitiated  in  clie^,  in  which, 

the  author  says,  the  greatest  monarcbs  laTO   delighted,  ami  have 

nnule  it,  with  other  sciences,  an  essential  part  of  the  instruvtion  of 

their  BDua.     The  division  preecribed  by  the  author  is  into  "  Puaitiona 

iciidly  connected  with  Check,  Positions  not  so  connected,  a  Chapter 

I  Dt&wn  Games,  and  a  Supplement  of  select  and  elegant  mores." 

ao  are  illuiitrated  by  very  numerous  diagtama,  with  the  mode  of 

'  in  each  explained  at  full  length.     There  is  also  a  preface,  or 

ntker  what  might  be  considered  the  introductory  part  of  the  work, 

occupying   the   first   twenty  pages,  the  remainder  being  a  sort  of 

.     This  introduction  coramcucca  with  traditions  on  the  law- 

I  and   unlawfulness  of  the  game, 

hibitud  of  examples  of  its  practice  o 

ndonbted  orthodoxy.      They   art 

gravity  and  in  tha  same  solemnity  of  procession  as  in  all  other  d 

Beri«us  i^ucations   of  Hadis,  and,    iu  many  instances,  tbe  anecdote 

Wnbodics  only  a  very  IriSing  incident  in  connexion  with  tbe  subject, 

g  even  instances  of  doctors  and  divines  saluting  or  returning  the 

a  of  those  who  played,  or  merely  looking  on  at  chesa-play,  as  a 

Bstiraony  at  least  of  their  acquiesceuce  in  its  barmlessnosa.     There  is 

mnchaculeneHs  in  tbe  arguments  by  which  tbe  author  labours  to  remove 

-T.J. I   \b   r,"A-~   ^      Tlie  Dole  in  Mnnger'a  ^ditioD,  Vol.  II.  p,  877,  sdils, 
"  JCtmlaii  in  Gol.  E<L  prostat  (..^1x11  ^  AU  ludebat  ahieat,  quod  tuibat,  pro 

Ijyf    Vq  am  jtieUrienit,  i|ui  nnnqium  in  ludo  Buccamberat."    Maugcr,  tlien.-- 
tntntlalcB  tliK  pKuage,  "Ludelut  Ali  ilia  victor  cum  duobus  simul  adver- 
I,    cl    inoiutraliikt,    cum    moven^l,    4Uati(us    easet    solus    adTcrsus    duoa." 
aJ\  ».*  is  nlno  bndly  lenJrred  hcru  "  ciitn  movcret;"  Tarh  aignifjliig  n 
Itwlf 


and  an  imposing  array  is 

r  permission  by  men  of  the 

paraded    wjlh    the    same 


"wlrantk^  givent"   a  mi'iiiing  not 
Klooktd  b;  Uangn  in  ■neUier  paswgf,  p.  074,  L  7- 
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the  objeotions  'whvck  attach  to  chess  in  common  with  all  oUier  gatnoB 
prohibited  by  Coranic  precept.  The  following  ie  a  speoimen  of  hU 
ingenious  i*eaeoning.  "If"  says  the  casnisti  ''a  man  be  so  engrossed 
in  the  study  of  law,  theology,  or  eren  of  the  holy  Goran  itself,  as  to 
neglect  prayer,  the  offence  is  great,  but  consisteth  in  the  neglect  of  a 
duty,  not  in  the  cause,  for  who  shall  say  the  study  of  the  Goran  is 
unlawful  ?  Or  should  he  be  so  absorbed  in  private  prayer  as  not  to 
observe  the  fixed  times  of  public  worship,  he  offendeth  also,  but  by 
neglect,  not  by  exceediog  in  private  devotion,  which  last  also  is  to 
be  commended;  and  in  like  manner  Ghess  may  be  pronounced  lawful 
and  innocent  unless  it  interfere  with  other  more  important  duties,  and 
even  then  it  is  the  neglect  itself,  and  not  the  cause  of  neglect,  whidi 
is  to  be  condemned."  It  may  be  suspected  that  these  worthies  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith  were  anxious  to  protect  by  their  dogmas  an 
amusement  which  they  felt  irresistible  in  its  attractions,  and  that  the 
logic  bestowed  on  chess-play  resembles  the  quibbles  in  defence  of 
wine-drinking,  the  evasive  Fetwas  concerning  the  use  of  coffee  and 
tobacco,  and  the  overstrained  application  of  Sufi  symbolism  to  the 
flensuality  of  some  of  their  favourite  poets. 

The  first  few  pages  are  occupied  with  this  discussion.  At  page  6 
the  invention  of  the  game  is  treated  of,  but  the  account  is  confined  to 
the  usual  story  of  Siisah  ben  Ddhir  (thus  written),  and  a  sick  king  to 
whom  he  presented  the  board,  receiving  his  reward  in  proportion  to 
the  progression  of  the  squares,  &c.  A  comparison  between  Nerd  and 
Ghess  follows,  frequent  in  works  on  this  subject,  and,  after  it,  the 
philosophical  arrangement  observed  in  the  places  and  powers  of  the 
different  pieces.  The  remaining  part  of  the  introduction  touches  on 
most  of  the  subjects  already  more  fully  discussed  in  the  preceding 
Persian  treatise,  exhibiting  little  novelty,  except  that,  in  the  divi- 
sion of  players  into  classes,  two  new  names  appear,  those  of  Al 
Gandf  and  of  Ibn  Denddn,  both  of  Baghdad,  but  to  whose  further 
history  I  have  found  no  clue.  As  chess-players  they  are  placed  here 
on  an  equality  with  Al  Adali.  From  the  last-mentioned  authority 
the  value  of  the  pieces  is  fixed  in  a  short  concluding  chapter,  and 
another,  called  B^b  ul  Tadbi  (Chapter  on  Openings),  introduces  the 
practical  part  of  the  work,  which  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the 
volume,  and  also  seems  its  chief  object. 

There  are  two  hundred  and  fifteen  diagrams  in  all,  of  which,  how- 
ever, several  are  blank,  though  equally  accompanied  by  explanation. 
They  are  mostly  positions,  drawn  or  won,  but  at  the  end  occur  some 
of  those  games  which,  though  not  strictly  Gheas,  are  derived  from  it 
and  illustrate  the  power  of  particular  pieces,  or  which  exeroiM  the 


hy«r  In  their  iiw;  Bimilur  to  tlioso  in  Major  Yulc'a  MS.,  uml  la  ono 
U  W  Jesr.ribfil  Inter,  ji.  30. 

Since  the  autline  uf  ibesa  sheoti  vras  tirat  akctchcd,  I  tinro  W-n 

brauri^  witL   tlio  perusal  of  two  Anibic  MSS.,  from  tlie  valuaUo 

BolloctioD  uf  Dr.  Jobn  Lee,  au<I  tboiigli  tlie;  cuntribut«  do  additioiutl 

miatioa  of  any  extent  on  tlie  subject  of  llie  Or»t  Cbeas,  they 

rd  many  intorcating  {inrticulars  on    the    practice    of  the  usual 

e  and  on  st>me  points  in  oonncotion  with  !t.     The  more  important 

t  tbcae  two  works  on  ncoonnt  of  its  auticjaity,  tbouj^Ii  poBscaeing  1eaa 

[taricty  in  its  iletuils,  is  named  the  Nuxbatu  arbdbi  'I  uclil  fi  '1  ebar 

traty'i  'I  niiuio6l',  nntt  the  author,  wlio  cnlla  himaolf  in  hi«  preface,  Abll 

^akarln  Ynbya  Ihn  Ibmliim  al  Uakim,  describes  it  ns  a  book  on  tho 

luventtoi)  and  arrun^muiit  of  Cbeaa,  compiled  from  various  works. 

i^biire  is  no  division  into  chapters,  but  tlie  usual  eubjects  arc  dis- 

I  in  llio  order  obaorvod  by  most  Eastern  writers,  coramencing 

li  arguments  in  support  of  the  lawfuluesa  of  the  ^mc,  and  tes- 

n  its  fiivour  from  various  writers.     Ita  origin  is  eiplainod 

Kltc^^rdlug  to  tho  diflVront  rtorics  already  related  in  similar  works, 

1  itmong  other  fables  refpecting  its  inrentien,  it  is  said  to  hare 

ten  played    first    by  Aristotle;   by   Yilfet  ibn    Nfih    (Japhet,   son 

lah);  by  SSm  bon  Nfih  (Shem);  by  Solomon,  na  a  consolation 

8  loM  of  bis  son  ;  and  even  by  Adara  when  he  grieved  for  Abel. 

tyings  of  kings,  sages,  and  physicians  are  quoted  in  praise  of 

•  play,  inclndinf;  examples  of  some  of  tho  earliest  Muslim  doctors 

o  either  practised  it  or  permitted  it  a;s  harmless. 

At  the  eiilh  page  tbu  classes  {Tabaeiit)  of  players  are  enumemtcd, 

dnf  thoao  considered  among  the  A I  iy  ah,  or  higliest  class,  aro  the 

Iti»ntes  of  Rnbrnb,  JAbir,  Abi'il  NAim,  Al  Adali,  ckod  Al  Rati,  the  first 

i  Inst  of  these  being  superior  even  to  the  others.     The  qnalifieations 

Bvf  the  subordinate  oluscs  are  al»o  given,  but  no  mention  made  of  p&r- 

tionlnr  players  lunong  thom. 

At  page  2C  the  value  of  the  pieces  is  etplnlnod,  agreeing  in  most 
f  its  eonditions  with  the  rules  already  quoted  on  the  same  subject; 
alao  tfce  proportion  of  forces  necessary  to  <lraw  or  win  at  t3ie  end  of  the 

An  extmpt  from  Al  Adali'a  work  briotly  describes  the  different 
I   of  Cbeei,   of  which    the    first    is    called    the    Square    Cbe« 


JyUI  ^jlaill  ^  Jjji*ll  v^j'  **>*  "  The  Ddight  of  tU 
loteUicnt,  in  dekcription  ot  C'he«s-plii}',"  MS,,  No.  I4(i  of  Dr.  Loe's  Cototogua 
f  Mi  Offentol  colleclian,  and  No.  7G  of  the  Nsw  Catalogtw. 
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^iuu^t   ^j!aiii\^f  being  the  ^^  well-known  game  attribated   to 
India." 

2ndl7.  "The  Complete  Chess  (XJSUU),  of  which  the  board  is 
10  X  10^  with  four  additional  pieces  in  the  same  form,  called  Dabb&bah^ 
placed  between  the  King  and  his  Bishop  and  the  Queen  and  Bishop  on 
each  side ;  their  moye  that  of  the  King,  and  their  value  half  a  dirhem 
and  a  third  of  a  dirhem.*'  Probably  their  value  was  proportioned  to 
the  side  on  which  they  stood. 

Al  Shatranj  nl  R(imiyah,  which  is  said  to  be  taken  from  the  Hin- 
d!yah  or  Indian  game  aforesaid.  There  is  some  difference  between 
the  powers  of  its  Rook  and  Knight  from  those  of  the  common  Chess, 
and  the  Pawns  do  not  queen,  as  (from  its  circular  form)  the  board 
has  no  extremity.  About  seventy  diagrams  follow,  exhibiting  posi- 
tions in  the  usual  game,  taken  from  the  works  of  Al  Adali  and  Al 
Siili,  with  explanations;  also  three  others  exhibiting  the  mode  of 
coyering  all  the  squares  in  succession  by  the  Knight's  move;  the 
second  mode  is  attributed  to  Ali  ben  Mania  Cm^J^\  and  the  third 

to  Al  Adali.  Memorial  lines  are  given  for  the  rule.  About  twenty 
pages  of  the  MS.  are  then  devoted  to  extracts  in  verse  on  Chess, 
selected  from  various  authors.  There  is  no  note  of  the  scribe's  name, 
nor  period  or  place  of  writing.  The  copy,  however,  is  evidently  of 
considerable  antiquity. 

A  second  Arabic  MS.  in  the  same  collection  is  entitled  ''  Anmdzaj 
ul  Catdl,*"  which  might  be  interpreted  "Exemplum  rei  militarisB." 
It  was  transcribed  in  the  month  Rajah,  a.h.  850  =  1446.  A 
fihort  preface,  commencing  with  allusions  to  Chess  and  its  praise  as  an 
amusement  of  kings  and  great  men,  proceeds  to  the  title  of  the  work 
and  its  arrangement,  which  is  into  an  introduction  and  eight  chapters, 
coinciding  with  the  number  of  the  rows  of  squares,  so  that  ''each 
Bayt  (or  house)  may  have  its  Bdb  (door,  or  chapter);"  also  a  Kh^ti- 
mah,  or  Conclusion.     The  Contents  are  then  enumerated. 

The  Introduction  relates  examples,  similarly  with  the  treatment  of 
the  same  subject  in  other  works,  of  the  early  Muhammedan  doctors, 
and  even  of  Companions  and  Followers  of  the  Prophet,  who  either 
themselves  played  chess  or  were  spectators  of  the  game.     Some  of 

these  are  also  said  to  have  played  (  j.^lal1  f\j^^  "  behind  their  back," 

'   j^yjj    3JU    ^    iUxU    ^S^cJ    v^  ^^-"^oftheOldCaUlogue, 

and  77  of  the  New.  The  author  of  the  Anm(izaj,  Ibn  Abi  Hajlah,  composed  also 
the  history  of  Egypt,  entitled  Sukkerddn,  Sugar-Bason.  '<  Ahmed  ben  Yahya 
Tilimstoiy  valgo  Ibu  Abi  Hejia,  ob.  776  =s  1374.*'    (Fluegert  Haj.  Khali!  7191.) 
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without  looking  at  the  board.  Conditions  are  laid  ilonn  respect- 
ing the  lawrulneM  of  ohess-play,  which  according  to  Borao  were 
tbrM ;  vii.,  that  the  player  aliould  uot  gamble  (play  for  money),  nor 
dehty  prayer  at  the  appointed  times;  and  that  he  should  keep  hia 
tongue  from  ribaldry  and  improper  convcrsatioit.  Some  of  the  Sb&fiAh 
i'Mct  made  the  conditions  four:  not  to  play  on  the  road;  nor  for  a 
stake;  not  to  talk  frivolonsly;  nor  to  be  estranged  by  it  from  the 
times  of  prayer.  The  sect  of  Al  Sh&fii  seems  to  hare  been  the  only 
one  at  all  indulgeut  to  chcee-play,  the  other  three  Imams  condemning 
It  absolutely  and  unconditionally,  while  Abii  Hanifah  would  not 
even  ealute  a  person  playing  it,  nor  return  his  salutation.  The  argu- 
ment is  continued  on  the  respective  merits  of  Chess  and  Nerd  as  to 
lairfulness ;  this  cbieSy  depended  on  the  games  being  played  for 
money  or  not,  for  where  both  were  played  for  a  stake,  Chess  was  by 
many  considered  still  more  blameable  than  Nerd.  The  In  trod  uct  ion 
I'is  eoncladed  by  a  eliort  chapter  on  the  spelling  of  the  word  ^JaJit 
'qaoting  as  aulhoritiea  the  Durrat  ul  Ghawwiis',  AI  Safadi,  and 
Othere,  Shitranj  is  stated  to  be  the  more  correct  spelling,  bat 
,8hatranj  said  to  bo  the  more  usual.  It  is  also  discussed  wbethet 
B  or  Sh  should  commence  the  word,  and  Sbatr^a,  Satrdn,  Shoeh  rang 
ftnd  Siul  ranj,  are  olTercd  as  etymologies  in  support  of  the  rarions 
orthographies. 

The  lat  Chapter,  "  On  the  Invention  of  Chess,"  givos  five  stories, 
-which  are  mostly  those  already  known  from  other  works ;  there  ia, 
fcowcTcr,  one  rather  different  from  the  usual  accounts,  relating  it  to 
^vu  beeu  invented  for  certain  kings  of  Hind,  wlio  were  wise  men  and 
unwilling  to  go  to  war,  and  for  whom  Chess  was  proposed  as  a  sort  of 
peac<^-aTbit^atio^  by  which  to  settle  their  disputes.  Another  version 
is  that  Nerd  having  been  invented  to  prove  to  a  king  that  mankind 
were  slaves  of  chance,  and  their  actions  compulsory,  some  philo- 
sopher arranged  the  game  of  Chess  to  show  that  destiny  was  tempered 
tby  free  will.  The  usual  reward  in  corn  is  claimed  by  the  inventor, 
■Dd  a  sepanite  section  treatB  of  its  application  in  arithmetic,  accord- 
ing to  different  methods.  The  first  is  the  same  given  by  Ibn 
Khallican'i  a  second,  with  a  diagram,  is  taken  from  a.  work  called 
Mnliinrat  ul  Udaba;  another  is  calculated  in  dirhems;    a  fourth, 


A  grunmklicnl  treatise  by  die 


osletmled  narlri. 

fa  tho  Ubof  Abfi  B«kr  %}  Sdll     Sea  Vol.  III.  of  D«  Stane'i  TmiulfttiMi, 
7t. 
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from  the  Dumt  al  Maiijah^  in  lunar  jetau,  and  tKe  hmt,  by  another 
author^  makes  the  oaloalation  in  distances  of  miles. 

Chapter  2nd  divides  ohess  players  into  the  usnal  five  olasses,  of  whioh 
the  AlSjah  is  said  never  to  contain  three  in  auy  one  age.  The  Muta- 
ciribah^  or  seoond  class^  is  inferior  to  the  Aliyah  by  a  Knight's  P^wn 
on  the  Queen's  side,  or  by  a  Rook's  Pawn ;  between  the  8rd  olass  and 
the  highest  there  are  the  odds  of  a  Queen ;  the  4th  receives  from  the 
1st  fiomething  more  than  a  Queen  and  less  than  a  Knight ;  the  5th 
reoeives  a  Knight,  and  the  6th  a  Rook,  and  he  who  requires  greater 
odds  is  not  ;Oonsidered  a  player.  Two  other  sections  of  this  chapter 
describe  the  respective  value  of  the  pieces,  and  their  powers. 

Chapter  Srd  gives  an  extract  of  eight  pages  ^m  Al  Soli's  work^ 
which  it  is  difficult  to  abridge  without  injustice  to  the  importance  of 
its  contents.  Some  of  the  maxims  are  those  found  in  our  treatises  on 
the  game,  but  there  are  also  many  practical  rules  applying  only  to 
Chess  as  modified  by  Eastern  laws,  and  very  interesting  as  a  specimen 
of  these  peculiar  tactics.  Al  Suli's  instructions  are  compiented  by 
the  author  who  has  extracted  them,  showing  in  nine  pages  their  illus- 
tration from  war  or  history. 

Chapter  4th  sets  forth  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  chess-player, 
and  especially  treats  of  the  proper  times  and  seasons  for  playing,  the 
best  being  considered  to  be  when  rain  falls.  The  four  temperaments* 
are  associated  with  four  of  the  pieces,  the  King,  Queen,  Elephant, 
and  Rukh;  and  Hippocrates  and  Galen  are  quoted  for  cures  effected 
by  Chess. 

Chapter  5th  is  anthological,  and  contains  extracts  in  prose  and 
verse,  from  various  authors,  in  praise  or  blame  of  Chess. 

In  the  6th  chapter  the  Complete  Chess  is  mentioned,  the  account 
of  it  being  taken  from  the  Arabic  work  last  described,  or,  probably, 
both  from  an  earlier  treatise.  Another  variety  is  called  Shatranjt 
S&idiyah,  of  which  the  arrangement  is  said  to  be  similar  to  the 
Complete  Chess,  except  that  its  squares  are  eight,  as  in  the  Indian 
or  common  game.  In  the  6hatranj!  S&idiyah,  the  Pawns  are  not 
allowed  to  queen.  Other  games  are  the  Shatranjt  Memd6dah,  and 
Rumiyah,  of  the  former  of  which  a  diagram  is  given  in  the  MS. 

The  second  part  of  this  chapter  describes  several  ingenious  games 
and  amusements  on  the  chess-board.  The  first  is  Mikhrdc  ul  Rukh,  a 
trial  of  skill  between  two  players,  with  one  Rook  each;  another. 


»  The  Warm,  the  Cold,  the  Wet,  and  the  Dry,  which  correspond  with  the 
ftmr  eomponent  parts  of  the  human  frame,  and  are  introduced  by  Arabian  doctors 
into  the  whole  system  of  Physics. 
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riUi  tbn  two  Kniglits.     lu  &  third,  the  Rook  alone  ia  plajreil  agauiiit  dt 

e  Pnwiia.     Two  otlior  guinea  are,  to  tako  nil  tlic  Pawtie  in  aa  uituiy 

ritb  ihti   Kniglit,  tbe  Paviia   In   one  exam|>lQ  beiup;  placed 

foiuilly  aetoei  the  board.     Ju  tbe  Mikbnlc  ul  Afial,  tbe  Dialiops  are 

a  tsko  ftU  ibe  men  in  a  ceilalu  i]umb<>r  of  moves ;  and  ttio  lavt  ia  tho 

kikbrdc  ul  flay^ldao,  by  Al  Siili,  in  wbioh  ibe  eight  IW  Puwue  jtlacod 

1  tbe  liuo  of  tbe  pieccu,  are  to  move,  oue  by  one,  in  four  movos  of 

B  Knigbt  cucb,  into  tbo  oorres^jonding  H<|tiRrDa  ou  tliti  Black  &ido. 

I  itC((Dttl  to  ibese  gauici  ia  tbe  woU-known  prollem  of  tbe  Sliip,  first 

k  doKribod  by  Bu/adi,  and  tben  iu  olber  varifitics.    (Hyde,  p,  23.) 

Tbe  cbajiter   following  contuing  aueedolea  of  CUo»,    of  wliich 

»  of  tvo.blind  players,  ami  some  otbere,  bnvoboen  aln^ady  related 

f  Hydo,     The  earlier  part  of  the  Stli  cbiipter  seems  wauling,  or  »t 

ul  docs  not  correspond  with  tbe  title;  tbe  few  poetioal  extraet 

pvon  are  on  tbo  love  of  travel  nud  its  advantages,  exemplified  by 

A  success  of  tbo  PnwD,  w  hi  oh  becomes  a  chief  when  he  leaves  hie 

fka  country.     At  tbe  close  of  each  of  these  eigbt  chapters  ia  found  a 

'ecUou  of  Mansi^babs,  in  dlagriuii  and  in  expliuiation,  though  their 

istribotioD  iu  dltforout  parts  of  the  treatise  does  not  soem  regulated 

'■  any  intention  beyond  that  of  diviJiug  tbem  in  portions      Tho 

bnnlution  of  the  whole  work  is  a  Mnciimsb  Shatranjiyuh,  in  rhetorical 

KO,  similar  to  (hat  of  the  celebrated  Moodmabs  or  Discourses  of 

guriri,  and  formiug  a  curious  additiou  to  tbe  uumcruuiJ  iiuitatione 

F  that  olylc  which  have  been  cumposcd  on  other  subjects.     This 

^eas  Mac&uiali  is  dedicated  by  ibu  author  to  the  SulUn  Malik  ul 

lidil,  prince  uf  AUrdiu,  and  was  ci-mpu»ed  by  bim  as  a  Ee<iuel  to 

poibcr  Macitmah  of  bis  in  houour  of  Al  Malik  ul  Ndsir  Husbu. 

ThD  Ncttla  ul  Funfin',  or  Treasures  of  Sciepce,  a  valuable  Persian 

Wjelnpciiia,    by   Mubammed   ben    Mitbmud    al    Aniuli,   hns    three 

1  Chess,  comiuencing  the  article  "  Der  liwi  Malaib"  (tbo 

Enn  of  Games)"     In   the  second  chapter  five  dlflerent  kinds  nre 

iribed,  two  of  which  are  unknown  to  us  front  any  other  sources. 


Tile  whole  tills  is  i.  \jjJill  q-jIj^   j  (•  ^J^'  U*:l'^'  '"'^'P"'*''  '" 

nitminDt-PurgBUU'B  Cutalosoe  of  liia  MS3.,  in  which  tlie  work  U  fully 

"  Dnr  K«iintiiiNui   Koslhaikeilcu  duh  drr  Quel|eu  BrailiL'n,"  mid  in 

mtj  purliaji*   Im   reu>ler«d,  with  a  Btiglit  pan|-hruD  of  tlie  utIgiiiKl, 

of  Sulenio  from  Virgin  Sourw»,"      There  are  copioa  iu  the  Edit 

Bmuv  Itflirary,  and  in  tliu  Oore  Ouscle}'  collection,  and  imollior,  dightly 

llin  iiiisiwwiun  of  tho  writer  of  tills  note.     The  jiart    relating   tit 

,  in  hiiIih;  uf  llie  copiof ,  to  iiieotroct  ti>  to  require  uireFol  colluliou  »lth  all 

m.    I'liu  cliea  Jkgrauui  buml  iu  Uieui  ar  1«  (w  Msveil  wilb  stall  greutcr 

nMij  d(  llitra  uot  uvfu  agreuiug  wiih  the  Icxt. 
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The  first  kind  is  Shatranjt  Zawdt  (ZM)  ul  Haaiin,  Castellated  Chess. 
The  squares  are  10x10,  and  at  the  comers  are  fonr  additional 
sqnares  called  Hisn,  or  Fort,  into  which  the  King  retires  when  hard 
pressed^  and  then  nothing  can  happen  to  him,  unless  his  way  is  inter- 
cepted so  that  he  cannot  move  into  them.  There  are  foar  Dabb^bahSy 
which  seem  the  only  additional  pieces ;  their  move  is  like  the  RookV^ 
and  in  this  game  the  Pawn  never  becomes  a  Queen.  Another  Chess 
is  on  an  oblong  board  16  x  4.  It  is  played  with  dice  thrown  alter- 
nately by  each  player,  and  the  moves  are  regulated  by  the  throw. 
If  Ace  is  thrown,  a  Pawn  is  to  be  played;  if  Deuce^  a  Rook; 
Trois,  a  Knight;  Quatre,  a  Bishop;  Cinq,  the  Queen;  Seise,  the 
King.    (This  appears  to  be  the  Shatranjt  Memdddah  of  other  writers.) 

A  third  Chess  is  arranged  on  a  round  board',  and  in  the  middle 
is  a  small  circle  to  which  the  King  retires  for  safety,  and  in 
which,  as  in  the  first  game,  nothing  can  happen  to  him  as  long  as 
he  remains  there.  In  this  game  also  the  Pawn  cannot  queen;  and  if 
two  Pawns  meet,  one  takes  the  other;  and  so  also  with  the  Bishops. 
These  two  last  games  are  said  to  be  well  known,  like  the  Square 
Chess  (Shatranjt  Murabb&). 

A  fourth  kind  of  Chess,  which  is  also  on  a  circular  board,  is  ar- 
ranged to  resemble  the  heavens,  having  seven  stars  and  twelve  signs. 
The  signs,  which  are  the  spaces  between  the  concentric  circles,  are 
divided  among  the  stars  according  to  their  mansions,  and  the  moves 
of  each  star  are  proportioned  in  number  to  the  height  of  its  heaven; 
so  that  Saturn  has  seven  squares,  and  Jupiter  six,  Mars  five,  the  Sun 
four,  Venus  three,  Mercury  two,  and  the  Moon  one. 

The  Great  Chess  (Shatranjt  Kebir)  is  the  fifth  kind  named  in  the 
Nefdis,  and  is  said  to  contain,  besides  other  things,  a  Zardfah  and  a 
Camel '.  The  encyclopediast  excuses  himself  from  entering  into  a 
description  of  its  rules,  the  form  of  its  board,  figure  of  the  pieces, 
and  mode  of  commencing  the  game,  as  leading  to  too  great  prolixity, 


»  But  oK^lj-"*«^'»  probably  with  the  different  power  already  assigned  to 
them  in  the  Great  Chess. 

'  Ibn  Arabshah,  p.  877,  mentions  the  Round  and  Oblong  games  among  the 

varieties  of  Chess  played  at  Timur's  Court :  V,^\j^  Usr^Iaji    « JOLr    C<j\j^ 
^  Jd    Ia^«^^*   and  this  Round  Board  has  also  been  reputed  the  invention 

of  Timur,  as  well  as  the  Great  Chess  Board;  both  on  equally  slight  authority. 

A  round  board,  similar  to  fig.  3,  pi.  IV.,  but  with  pieces  differently  arranged, 
is  engraved  in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes. 

'  One  MS.  has  jjJi  a  Lion,  no  doubt  a  mistake  in  the  points,  for  %X&  • 
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B  says  tie  therefore  contents  himself  witli  giving  some  MaoeCibalis 
■  the  "  Square  Cliess,  wliitli  la  well  known;"  time  depriving  ns  of  tLo 
BMtaljuieQ  we  eLoulii  liave  bad  in  invo§ligating  tbe  Btill  obscure  giuiie 
of  Tiroiir. 

Of  Hnae  MftnsiibaliH  about  fifteon  or  sixteen  are  given,  but  they 
KDt  no  nuvelty  after  thoso  contained  in  other  practical  works 
idy  nicntioDcd. 
^Thore  ia  n  chapter  an  the  othica,  or  rather,  social  obeerranoes  of 
If  From  wliich  the  following  is  a  Mioction. 
"In  India  ihey  try  a,  peridon's  fitnesa  for  the  duties  of  a  Waiir 
Maying  choes  in  bis  preecuce.     If  he  Itioks  on  silently,  they  put 
dim,  but  if  lie  gives  ndriee,  they  coDEidi>r  him  wanting 

**  ItuU.     Even  if  asked  to  decide  a  dispute  at  chess,  do  not,  but 
*I  did  not  eeo,'   nnlesa  attending  the  match  cspresaly  as  an 
Another  rule  recommends  not  talking  too  inucli  at  the 
jr,  as  it  itisturbs  your  adveraivry;  also,  uot  to  be  tudioui^iy  flilent; 
[  lo   swear  at  chcsi!;    and  when  play  ia  over,  not   to  touch  t)io 
k,  but   to   leave   tlicm   till   yonr  adversary  sets   them  fur  a  fresh 
"  and  if  any  one  aeks,  '  Who  won  J'  even   though  you  bavo 
B  »\l  tlie  games,  not  to  siLy,  '  I  won;'  but,  '  I  won  some,  and  my 
ment  some.'     In  abort,  so  to  play  clic^  that  it  may  become  a 
B  of  love,  not  a  cause  of  hatred."     A  wholesome  code  of  social 
t,  which  it  would  ba  well  lo  caforco  aud  practise  as  strictly  in  our 
B-play  as  the  tised  mles  of  the  game  itt<elf 

Seaides  separate  treatises  on  the  history  and  tactics  of  the  game, 
e  subject  in  Eastern  rlietorJeal  composition  is  the  parallel 
kitea  Che«>t  aud  Nerd,  each  having  its  partisans.     At  tbe  end  of 
B  celebrated  Persian  history'  ie  a  declamation  of  this  kind,  of 
idnrable  lenglb,  and  in  a  highly  ornamented  style.     Tbe  Praise 
»  of  Chess  are  a  theme  for  poets  as  well  as  prose  writers, 
(  under  these  heads   are   usually    divided   tbe   extracts   on   this 
Mt  in  their  Anthologies,  especially  those  from  Arabic  anthors. 
I  two  following  pieces  present  the  two  varieties  of  style,  and 
Diit  hutb  sides  of  the  question.     They  are  from  the  "  YawnKit  ul 


I'  Cemmonty    known   u    tlic    TtrJklu 
[f  nl  Hainit. 

.  xnt. 


Wasadf,    but    tlie    proper    title 
by  Abdullah  Fulnlkb, 


saiDMaed 

J 
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Ma^|[KU/*  a  TAlnable  Arabio  work  in  the  collection  of  Baron  Ham- 
mer-Purgstall  at  Vienna^ 

The  first  of  these,  in  Praise  of  Chess,  is  from  the  Diwim  of  the 
poet  Ibn  ul  Mut&zz,  and  is  quoted  in  the  anthology  referred  to,  aa  the 
best  of  all  similar  compositions.  The  following  free  translation  of  it 
exhibits  perhaps  its  spirit  rather  than  its  beaaties.  The  passage  in 
Blame  of  Chess  is  in  prose,  and  the  text  of  both  is  given  in  the 
note\ 

In  Praise  ofCheWy  hy  Ibn  vl  MtUdzz. 

O  ihea  whosA  tjm9  sneers  express  the  censure  of  our  favoarito  Cfaess  I 

Know  Uiat  itsSskill  is  science*  self,  its  play  distraction  from  distrsas. 

It  soothes  the  anxious  lover's  care,  it  weans  the  drunkard  from  exoeas  ; 

It  counsels  warriors  in  their  art,  when  dangers  threat  and  perils  press ; 

And  yields  us,  when  we  need  them  most,  companions  in  our  loneliness. 

Oemure  af  ChetM, 

^'The  Chess-player  is  ever  absorbed  in  his  Chess  and  fnll  of  care, 
swearing  false  oaths  and  making  many  vun  excuses;  one  who  careth 
only  for  himself  and  angereth  his  Maker  1  'Tis  the  game  of  him  who 
keepeth  the  £a«t  only  when  he  is  hungry;  of  the  official  who  is  in 
disgrace;  of  the  drunkard  till  he  recovereth  from  his  drunkenness : 
and  in  the  Yatimat  ul  Dehr  it  is  said,  Abtil  Cdsim  al  Kesrawi  hated 
Chess  and  constantly  abused  it,  saying,  You  never  see  a  Chess-player 
rich,  who  is  not  a  sordid  miser,  nor  hear  a  squabbling  that  is  not  on 
a  question  of  the  Chess-board." 


'  ^cj6   Ji    2^    ^    ^.I^J^V?    CL^\^,    « RuWnwi  die  ZartM « 

Lobe  t»d  Tadel  jedas  Djnges,**  by  Al  Saalabi.     BaiUMr4hBgitdl*s  Hand- 
eohrilten,  Ko.  11. 


*    ^j*.U)J    XaaxH     ^^^    3i^  ^    C— AXJ    45^  ^    |Nc   WV    45* 

♦  ^UH^  iJ*>AH  ^  ^*^y^        if  l^R?#*>^  "-H^'  H-^l^^ 
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P  The  variety  of  bi«torical  anocdotcs  of  Chess  in  the  East  may  be 
'neeiveil  TrDin  the  iiiimlxir  of  their  grent  men  who  mado  it  their 
Charleina^e,  in  the  European  annala  of  uhess-play,  is  «a!d 
b  b&re  atakei]  Iiia  empire  uo  a  Binj{le  game;  bnt  a  slill  more  extiaor- 
tnarr  wager  is  rccortleJ  bctweeu  the  Mlebrated  Hnruo  aod  his  wife 
Snbaidab,  which  induenceJ  creii  the  Buccesalon  to  the  Khulifate'. 
Iiere  )e  also  it  cnrloua  anecdote  reopecting  the  same  prince,  whiuh,  if 
ititheolic,  aAds  a  new  feature  to  the  romantic  history  of  the  Berme- 
Ikidea,  and  connects  Chess  with  the  reason  of  their  disgrace  and 
downbll. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  one  of  the  causes  of  Jafar's  fall,  the 
I  lut  of  his  house  who  eojoycd  honour  and  power  under  its  fickle 
a  connection  with  his  marriage  with  Ahbdaiah,  the  ststei 
f  the  Khalif.  The  reason  nsually  given  for  Al  Rashid's  consent  to  a 
rriage  so  much  inferior  to  the  rank  of  the  beautiful  princess,  and 
luch  was  fraught  with  such  dangerous  happiness  to  the  youag 
idegroom,  has  been  assigned  to  he  the  Kbalif's  desire  to  remove  the 
eonvenienco  of  bis  sister's  occ&eional  visits  to  the  royal  apartmentH, 
)  J&far,  as  Minister,  was  freijuently  in  attendance;  but  the 
B  assigned  for  it  in  the  following  anecdote  has  not,  1  Believe, 
B  published. 

"Al  Rashid  WHS  devoted  to  the  ganie  of  Chess,  and  he  had  a 
Mer,  c&lled  Abbiisiah,  who  played  well.      Now   Jufar  used  to   beat 
d  (at  che^),  at  his  eistcr  also  did,  and  it  was  Al  Roshid's 
•  which  of  the  two  (Jaiaror  AbbAsiah)  would  prove  superior, 
Tbon  he  said  to  Jafar,  *  I  will  gi»e  thee  [my  sister) 


AJ^U^I    til  i_^l> 

*  IE 

3^U)|j  eU-  M\  ^Uall  •— ->JiI  ^j  JU)  l>an^j  A«^  A^J   VJoam 
f^\  j*j01   'ifS^  u^Ur  jyJ,  t4»J   tf**-  _jf*i»i.^3  J>e   I*' 

St  ijAj    SjJU    ^<wj     S,     LJJ     lUip     SI     Cle    ^'ji^ 

'  It  U  tu  b«  laxiud,  in  tniuktioB,  in  Too  liaminer'B  Rosenoal,  Ind  vol.,  or 
FUcacbalios.    TUv  stur;  is  Iqo  lonj;  far  iOMrliuu  has,   atti   would  ssffsi  by 


^^ 
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Abb^siah  in  marriage^  on  condition  tbat  thou  approach  ber  not^  except 
by  my  command  and  appointment;'  and  Al  Rashid  sent  for  the  C^dhi, 
and  he  wrote  Abbasiah's  marriage  contract  with  Jafar :  and  Abba- 
Biah  used  to  sit  with  Jafar,  whether  Al  Rashid  was  present  or  not, 
and  used  to  play  with  him^" 

We  have  seen  in  the  tales  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  the 
young  prince,  when  transformed  into  a  monkey,  play  Chess  with 
the  king,  his  patron*.  In  the  Jdmi'  ul  Hikaydt,  a  monkey  plays 
chess  with  the  son  of  his  master,  a  Kutw^l  in  India,  and  quarrelling 
about  the  game,  kills  him  with  a  blow  of  the  board,  thus  furnishing  a 
ludicrous  parallel  to  the  numerous  Chess  homicides,  especially  among 
rojral  players,  in  the  histories  of  the  West'. 

3  <u 

^^iX:^     x^     JOUU     CIj^U?^     JuXs     L^rs^lXj     ^^^^      ^*^lj^i  y^^^^ 

This  interesting  anecdote,  both  in  text  and  translation,  was  kindly  communi- 
cated to  me  by  the  Rev.  G.  Hunt,  of  Plymouth.  It  is  taken  from  one  of  the 
numerous  MSS.  containing  anecdotes  of  Harun,  and  the  imperfections  of  the  copy, 
as  shown  by  the  inclosure  of  brackets,  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Hunt  himself,  as 

well  as  the  following  note : — "  The  MS.  reads  ^ujijo  (3rd  line),  which  cannot 

•      •• 

be  right.  For  if  Harun  only  wanted  to  know  whether  Jafar  or  Abbasiah  was  a 
better  player  than  himself,  he  could  ascertain  that  without  bringing  Jafar  and 
Abbasiah  together  in  his  presence.  Both  beat  Atm,  and  what  ho  wished  to  see 
was  which  of  the  two  would  beat  the  other,  and  this  could  not  be  unless  they 
met,  and  they  could  not  meet,  according  to  Oriental  etiquette,  unless  married.** 

*  In  the  "  Story  of  the  Second  Royal  Mendicant,'*  according  to  Lane*s  trans- 
lation. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Lane  has  not  taken  an  opportunity  of 
bestowing  on  us,  from  his  extensive  resources  of  learned  research  and  practical 
experience,  some  detailed  information  on  the  present  or  former  practice  of  Chess 
in  Egypt.  In  a  Note  (07),  the  game  is  said  to  bo  "played  somewhat  differently 
in  ditiereut  parts  of  the  East.** 

3  Pepin's  sou  killed  the  son  of  King  Ottocar  of  Bavaria  in  this  manner. 
The  story,  as  related  by  Selenus  of  Lunenburg,  and  repeated  in  the  poem 
Quirinalia,  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  cited,  with  numerous  similar  anecdotes  from 
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I  I'ho  nmlton  ngninst  imlulgenoe  in  foolUli  and  even  iinpropor 
(Br^reation  iJnring  ehess-play,  recited  in  some  of  the  preceding  pages 
■  Ethics  of  Chess,  aceiiiG  not  lo  liiive  been  on  unnoucssary  precept. 
k  memnir  of  Iraiicller,  in  tlio  Alt^sli  Kednh,  nffurda  n  proof  of  Its 
a  Titiiation,  a.nd  supplies  tlie  subject  uf  an  epigmni  by  thai  poet. 
,  upeciiuun  of  A  more  invffenaive  stylo  of  wit  during  olieaa-play, 
»  f«llgwiag  Ltinioroua  ttnccdDto  lias  been  contributed  by  tbe  soma 
correspondent  from  whom  I  reoeived  tho  quotation  in 
6. 

i  le  BniJ  that  two  men  were  playing  clioss,  when  a  person 
nit  observed  that  one  of  tbe  players  was  in  check.  Then  be  said 
'CoTorit;'  bat  as  soon  as  he  had  Baid  (o  him  'Cover  it.'up 
(1  tbe  player  and  rnsbcd  suddcTiJy  upon  him  with  a  hngo  fist, 
i  throst  him  away.  Tbon  be  ss,i<l,  '  Qod  hns  made  you  wltneages 
[ftiost  him,  that  he  intcrmeildled  with  my  dignity.'  The  other  re- 
'  And  wliat  is  it  I  hiiTC  said  about  your  dignityl'  The  first 
>itd,  •  Yon  said  lo  me  IMw  (Cover),  anil  I  do  not  allow  Ibis; 
r  if  it  be  mispronouncod,  it  becomes  L'ahlitr,  and  Ushtur  in  the 
I  language  means  "Camel;'  ami  Jmnal  (Cumel),  if  niiapro- 
ianc^  becomes  Hamal  (Aries),  and  Hamal  is  a  constellation  in  tbo 
;  and  there  is  associated  with  it  a  eoiist«tlftlion  called  Ziil 
uun  (tho  two-horned.  tIz,,  Capricorn),  and  so  he  made  me  out  to 
}  ft  Bam'  {i.e.  Olen^,  or  Coruuius).  Then  they  who  were  present 
bnghcd'." 

W  Krly  CliroDiclis,  b;  Sir  Frederick  Mitilden,  in  bis  learned  "  Hifiloricnl  Ra- 
'■  OD  die    In  trod  I  let  iuQ  of  Ihu  Oame  of  Clir»  into  Europe,"   Ac,    in  tlie 
1,  Vol.  XXIV.     IB32. 

ef  alM  pla]r>  cliess  iu  A  slory  rclnlcd  in  titv  FalnmeJi',  Vul,  I.  1036 — 
■•  Singe  at  la  Oiscon." 

*.!  iJ  Jlj!  lij  y^\  *3  JUU  y^  t^   A^\^  ^_^ll  ,_^.».ji;il 
^1    jut,    Ki\jh\    ^jj^  *t»Jil^  ^^lie  c.iL  >j^j  tja^i 
AjijC     J    julii    tfJJl    Uj    «]    ^\ii    ts^j.e    J    ^J    AJW    *-f)^ 

j!^  ^j^  (^,1  \^y  yi\  ^j  jL\  J  ^Js  *i  jui 

e.>l  .WtIj    >4r'    4=   ^^.    ^jU^^    t^^L-X  ^Ij  ^1 
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• 

Chess  is  also  a  sigu  in  Eastern  dreams^  and  has  its  appropriate 
interpretation  in  their  T&blr  Ndmahs,  or  Dream-books.  In  a  Turkish 
work  op  this  subject^  I  find  it  to  portend  "  a  foolish  and  vexatious 
undertaking/*  and  in  a  chapter  of  the  Nefdts  ul  Fundn,  already 
quoted,  which  treats  of  Dreams,  it  is  said  that  to  dream  of  playing 
Chess  announces  dispute  on  rain  subjects;  and  if  one  dream  that 
he  beats  his  adversary  at  Chess  (or  at  Nerd),  it  signifies  that  he  will 
have  success  in  vain  undertakings.  The  Nuzhat  ul  Cultib,  in  the 
4th  chapter,  ''Malahi'*  (Amusements),  says  that  to  behold  Shatrauj  or 
^erd  signifies  "  vain  undertakings,  deceit,  and  treachery." 

Of  poetic  specimens,  some  are  in  the  form  of  riddles  on  Chess. 
The  following,  in  Persian,  is  the  composition  of  ZiiT,  a  poet  of 
Ardubdd.  It  forms  a  Casidah  or  ode,  in  praise  of  Shah  Gharib  Mirza, 
son  of  Husain  Mirza  Baicara,  and  though  the  allusions  rather  too 
plainly  disclose  the  subject  of  the  enigma,  the  author  has  shown  inge- 
nuity in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  turned  it  to  the  compliment  of 
his  patron*. 


(^>lf^Wi   C^.   ^^)j  Aa^'  ^*>   a?  J^ 


^^jSi\  yes  a5  iliu   ^  aS^Uu^  UsJ\    ^  (IOC  yi.\^  ^  ^K^^ 

^  X.«li     >fj^    printed  at  Constantinople,  a.h.  1906  =  1791. 

'  Z'lAl  (<^Ia^)  according  to  the  Atcsh  Eedah,  came  from  his  native  place, 

Ardfibid,  to  Herat,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  celebrated  Emfr  AH  Shfr. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Gfirgin  power,  he  fled  from  Kliurasan  to  Azarbaijan,  and 
died  at  Tabriz  in  that  provinoe»  a.h.  92f!  (a.»,  1520).  ZiiX  (was  chiefl/  a  Ijric 
writer. 
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In  the  eDcyclop(><lia  called  Mir(:1h  ul  Sadilat',  under  the  divis 
Ilu  uJ  Mu&mmK  (tlt«  Scionco  of  Riddles)  is  found  aa  Enigma  on 
^^^^•me  of  Muhainmed,  in  which  nti  allusiun  to  Chess  ia  introduced:— 


"  The  TOW  of  M(JBo«  Iwico  repeat; 

"  The  prioeiples  o!  life  and  hent ; 

"  The  cqunres  of  Chess,  in  order  da», 

"  Must  take  their  place  between  tbero  twft; 

"  When  thoa  arranged,  a  ndine  appears, 

"  Which  every  Muslim  heart  reveres." 


The  sulntioD  of  this  Enigma  presenting  some  difficulties,  it  was 
referred  by  Baron  Hammer- Purge  tall  to  une  of  the  tTlema  of  Coo- 
•tanlinople  Sot  my  instrnotion.  The  original  of  the  inlerprelation, 
thus  iibtigin^-ly  enmmunlaHted  to  mo,  is  fuand  in  the  note,  appended 
bi  Um  Arebio  t«Kt '.     The  Enigma  is  ihiu  explained : — 


SjImJI    -La**^    J    iOLjuJl    ^UiL.      "SehlllsKl   der  GIHcluwirg. 
'      3er  n«Tf»eh»ft,"  II»ndBchrifton  flamiiier-Furgslitll'B,  No.  13. 
^1   ^^  fiS   ^yjj_  .yi^^    ^1    jP^    IfLl  ' 


*' 
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"  Take  the  '  vow  of  Moses/  which  is  40;  double  it,  and  it  becomes 
80,  equivalent  to  the  two  Mims  in  the  name  Muhammed.  Place 
under  these  the  bases  of  the  temperaments,  that  is,  the  Elements, 
which  are  four  (the  power  of  the  letter  D);  then  take  the  number  of 
the  houses  (or  squares)  of  Chess,  which  are  eight  in  a  row,  and  place 
it  (8  =:  to  the  letter  H)  between  the  two  M*s,  and  you  have  the  name 
of  the  Prophet,  Muhammed  (M  H  M  D)." 

It  has  been  necessary  to  turn  the  Arabic  commentary  a  little,  in 
order  to  make  the  solution  more  intelligible  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  trick  of  Eastern  riddles.  Some  further  explanation  is  also 
required  to  illustrate  the  solution  itself.  The  vow  of  Moses  refers  to 
his  forty  days'  fast.  The  four  temperaments,  the  Bile,  Atrabile, 
Phlegm,  and  Blood,  are  represented  in  the  Arabian  system  of  physics 
by  the  four  elements,  which  are  considered  to  be  connected  with  them. 

The  figures  refer  to  the  numerical  powers  of  the  Ahjad,  or 
Alphabet. 

The  Enigma  itself  has  been  attributed,  though  on  uncertain 
grounds,  to  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet. 

In  Persian  poetry  the  images  drawn  from  Chess  are  innumerable, 
and  abundant  opportunities  are  afforded  for  the  lively  imagination  of 
their  poets  in  ingenious  allusions  to  the  terms  of  the  game,  and  their 
fanciful  adaptation  to  the  objects  of  their  verse,  especially  a  play  on 
the  word  Shah,  King,  frequently  applied  to  the  beloved  object,  and 
Biikhj  as  the  cheek  or  face  of  beauty,  and  also  the  piece  called  Rukh 
in  chess. 

\Ia^  -,a^  J.b  ^  ^  ^^  iS  .JL»,-s? 

" Kernel  upon  thy  lip  staked  all  his  soul  and  lost; 
Play  not  against  an  adversary  with  two  Rukhs  (cheeks)."  Kemdl. 

i^LT^J^    (Jj'-^O'  ^    ^    j»^^-mJ^    Juix    ^s^y^    *N£^    i^    (jfxj 

J^jJI  JJ^   'ijUj'SS^  'a^j^S  ^-^UxJI  a;^  ^\jj  ^0  JJ«*  ^  f *>J'^ 

^1^     ^3^'     <5^     XajUOI    ^      ^^[^    y^^     AjUl     ^Jju     ^Ja^\ 
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"  For  one  moment  draw  tbo  rein  of  friendship  with  the  hand  of 
mercy, 
That  Bisati  may  lay  his  cheek  {JRukh)  before  the  horse  (Asp) 
of  his  Sovereign  (aS^^o/*)."  » •  ^  • 

"  When  my  beloved  learnt  the  chess-play  of  cruelty, 
In  the  very  beginning  of  the  game  her  sweet  cheek  (Eukh)  took 
my  heart  captive."  ^7  rr,    .     ,. 

From  similar  passages  interspersed  through  the  Diwans  of  the 
Persian  poets,  many  of  the  terms  of  Chess  may  be  illustrated. 

cllo^  CL^^c  ^U^   JU.^  ^^  / 

ullJ^r  ^\   »^j^  ^l;-*   "-^^   ClJ^^*   UlT^J 

"  If  the  Shahrukh  of  meeting  led  Bisati  to  death  (Mate), 
Why  did  he  take  in  his  hand  the  reins  of  the  horse  (Asp)  of 

"  The  chess-play  of  love's  grief  is  a  pleasing  check-mate.^* 

Feriddudin  A  ttdr, 

"  Though  thou  mayst  win  the  chess-game  of  union. 
It  cannot  be  won  without  the  Attach  of  desire ; 
Alas !  that  the  Pilbend  of  thy  love 
Cannot  without  difficulty  be  dissolved  ! 
Unless  there  be  an  error  in  play. 

Thou  canst  not  place  thy  Rukh  (or  cheek)  against  hers." 

Hamn  Dehlewi, 
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The  foUowing  Fngment  from  Anwari's  Diwan  presents  a  series  of 
images  drawn  from  the  game  :«- 


R<vMiUv!i  thcw  inoiiloDtal  allusions  to  Cbess,  which  seldom  exceed 
Uio  )imit«^  of  a  vingle  conplet,  whole  poems  have  been  composed,  of 
^ixnitor  ior  \i^4s  extent,  either  in  praise  of  the  game,  or  on  its  principles 
^^r  |^l*y«  ^uch  com|H>9ition8  are  chiefly  in  Arabic,  some  of  which  are 
kiiowu  tv»  \i!»  only  fnnn  extracts  preserved  in  Anthologies,  similar  to 
lhtmi«  Hli^tMidv  dt«9crilHHi,  and  others  are  presented  entire  in  different 
iiiniMi«ori|)t  ovtUootion«».  One  of  these,  a  Casidab,  containing  nearly 
oljtfbly  liuoK.  U  found  in  the  Diwan  of  Ibn  al  Afir,  in  the  Library  of 
(lio  HiitUh  MuHOunu 


C.  t^U     .Vw^NM     y^\     ^U^l    ^^\  Q^t    .y^asKA    ^1   «Xxc 
TMh  kin,  I«  III  Ihs  (Vn»ol(oa  of  Rich,  No.  7507,  and  is  caHed  ''Diwmn  Ibn 

Hi  Anrmniim" 


K 
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I  nm  iadebted  to  the  kiudnesa  nf  Dr.  Sprenger  of  Pcltii,  for  a 
fbpy  of  ft  Peniun  poem  an  Cliess,  which  he  was  eo  obliging  aa  to 
'»ve  transcribed  for  me  auil  Heut  over  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
'q  the  DidiMtic  form,  and  diiofiy  cxbibita  pra«ticul  rules 
Ibr  plnyiog  the  naual  fihort  game.  The  whole  pooni  coDHists  of  about 
■  hundred  couplets,  composed  in  the  KhnJif,  or  metre  of  the 
BailicaU  of  SeiiflY,  and  commences  its  exordium  in  pmiso  of  the  Deity, 
Vitk  lU)  allunoD  to  tbe  oloiirs  of  the  chesa-board : 

"  From  Ihee  both  Sun  and  Moon  derive  their  light. 
Thou  markest  Day  from  Night,  and  Black  from  White." 

The  Taiihid  and  Nat,  or  praisea  of  the  Deity  and  tbe  Prophet, 
differ  little  from  the  usual  atylo  of  sueh  invocations  in  similut  compo- 
wtiona,  and  appear  to  have  little  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  poe 
They  are  ftiUowed  almost  immediately  by  directions  for  placing  the 
men,  iostfuctieus  on  their  relative  value  and  beat  mode  of  positioi 
vith  two  or  three  varieties  of  play,  such  as  the  Queen  against  two 
Roolis,  and  others  already  mentioned.  A  abort  chapter,  rather  irrega- 
latly  introduced,  discusses  in  a  few  lines  the  <jueetion  of  tbe  lawfulness 
of  Chess^  which  it  admits  on  three  conditions,  vii.,  that  it  he  n 
ilayed  for  a  atake,  nor  to  tbe  neglect  of  prayer,  nor  with  indulges 
frivolous  or  dissipated  oonveraation ;  to  wbicli  conditions  tbo  author 
Ids  aJao,  that  it  should  bo  pUyed  with  persons  of  good  character,  and 
lat  the  match  should  net  exceed  three  games  at  a.  sitting. 
illow  twenty-four  Jiugrania  of  poailions,  tbe  mode  of  play  being 
ixptained  in  verse.  There  ia  ulso  the  problem  of  covering  tl 
t<|uaKE  of  tbe  board  with  the  Knigbt,  in  an  many  movea.  One  of  tbe 
gtmts  '\M  Dilarnrn's  Mate,  already  dcEcribed  in  tbe  analysis  of  Major 
YiUc'a  niS.  There  is  some  difference  in  the  story  as  it  ia  related  in 
tbe  poem,  though  tbe  position  and  solution  are  the  same'. 

The  poem  conclndes  wilh  a  few  lines  in  praise  of  the  autbor'a 

itron,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  named 

iSaif  Kh&n.     There  is  no  other  clue  to  ite  biatory,  nor  to  the  name 


k 


*  Tfaia  game  seema  also  to  have  liod  ■  pUeo  in  Dr.  Hyde's  authorities, 
th«D^,  not  nweting  with  tlie  tals  couoecleil  witb  It,  lie  meulionB  tin  Positioi 
"  lUasfilw  '1  Ojtrif a,  i.  e.,  TAfMa  Lutis  ettmntu."  !u jl^l  ijyiaM 
:<riia>Oy  nbt%  to  ifanimmPvelliK,  tut  JiiHlla  I  a«ll.  DUarama. 


dom 
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or  birth-place  of  the  poet,  and,  until  I  have  an  opportunity  of  further 
information  from  the  source  whence  I  derived  the  MS.,  I  am  unable 
to  give  any  particulars  concerning  this  little  work.  It  is  styled,  simply, 
Risdlahl  Shatranj  on  the  cover  of  the  copy  sent  me.  In  a  literary 
point  of  view  it  affords  a  pleasing  resemblance  to  Vida's  celebrated 
Latin  poem,  and  to  the  Caissa  of  Sir  W.  Jones. 

A  history  of  celebrated  Eastern  Chess-players  would  form  an 
interesting  chapter  of  biography,  and  a  desirable  complement  to  a 
treatise  on  the  literature  of  Chess.  Abundant  materials  are  supplied 
by  the  names  which  occur  in  anecdotes  relating  to  the  game,  and  many 
are  to  be  gathered  from  the  different  Openings  or  Positions  which  bear 
titles  from  their  authors.  Among  the  Persian  poets  we  find  several 
who  were  renowned  for  their  skill  in  chess-play,  which  is  in  every 
instance  carefully  recorded  by  their  biographers,  as  a  merit  worthy  of 
being  mentioned  with  their  literary  and  poetic  talent  and  their  profi- 
ciency in  the  higher  branches  of  art  or  science.  Tdhir  of  Nasrabad,  who 
wrote  memoirs  of  the  poets  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas,  mentions 
one  Azim,  or  N^zim,  of  Yezd,  who  pretended  to  superiority  in  all 
arts,  especially  Chess,  in  which  he  boasted  that  "he  would  give  even 
Lejlaj  a  Knight,  and  beat  him."  Tiiliir  however  adds,  that  he 
had  himself,  notwithstanding  his  own  want  of  skill,  beaten  this  pre- 
tondc<l  ciuunpion  several  times. 

Some  of  tlio  best  rhetorical  specimens  containing  allusions  to 
Chess  arc  to  be  found  in  these  biographies  of  poets,  or  other  great 
men,  to  distinguish  them  for  their  skill  in  the  game,  or,  meta- 
phorically, to  describe  their  excellence.  Thus,  in  Auhadi's  Life  of 
Kluljah  Ali  Shatranji,  already  mentioned  (p.  42). 

"  When  he  moved  his  Rukh,  (or  face,)  in  the  Arena,  (or  Board) 
of  imagination,  he  gave  the  odds  of  two  Horses  and  the  Elephant 
to  the  Kings  of  rhetoric;  the  Gambit-player  of  fancy  fell  mated 
in  the  Filbend  of  confusion  from  his  Pawn'." 

Similar  to  this  is  the  metaphorical  allusion  to  Chess  in  a  memoir 
of  Abul  Fanih  Riini,  another  poet  of  early  date,  in  Taki  Auhadi's 
Tazkirah,  theUrfdt. 


'J'hough  Mausiibah  means  merely  a  Position  at  Chess,  the  words  Mausubali- 
b4z  arc  here  translated  '  Gambit-player,*  for  want  of  a  suitable  expression. 
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"The  Lilaj  of  his  genius,  Tvhen  it  played  the  Nerd  of  knowledge, 
gave  the  Three-stroke  move  to  the  coursers  of  the  hippodrome  in  the 
Shashder  of  power,  and  when  he  manoeuvred  the  two-knight  game  in 
the  exercise  of  imagination  on  the  Chess-board  of  composition,  would 
give  two  Knights  and  a  Queen  to  the  Shahafil  of  intelligence*." 

In  the  life  of  AMuddiu  Jeh^nsiiz  is  a  passage  descriptive  of  the 
attack  made  by  that  Prince  and  his  brothers  on  the  army  of  Behrdm- 
shdh,  which  also  introduces  many  of  the  names  of  the  Pieces,  but 
without  affording  any  novelty  of  illustration*. 

Lilaj,  Lejlaj,  or  Lejaj^,  is  named  by  Hyde,  who  fully  discusses 
the  subject  in  his  Chapter  "  De  Inventore,  Auctore,"  &c.,  (Shahiludii,) 
p.  57.  To  those  who  have  not  access  to  that  work,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  explain  that  this  person  was  by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
inventor  of  Chess,  and  by  others,  merely  to  have  excelled  at  it,  and, 
in  general,  to  be  the  Coryphajus  and  prototype  of  gamblers  and  players. 
Allusions  to  him  under  each  of  his  three  names  are  found  in  the  ex- 
tracts, both  prose  and  verse,  quoted  in  this  essay,  where  he  is  repre- 

[  Shashder  is  the  Board  at  Nerd  or  Backgammon.  Several  of  the  Chess  terms 
in  this  and  other  extracts  are  not  yet  sufficiently  illustrated  to  enable  us  to  under- 
stand them.     Some  few  of  them  are  explained  later. 

* 


(^s*^  ^  ^  ^»^  ^Uiy.  jL  u»^  ^  <?/'>*"  t?^j'  /'^  <^y^ 


&C.    *A«*»>    t^W    **iU-    ^\jy     (j_>^*-    tfj 


^g.  _  ^su.  _  giu ' 
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sented  not  odIj  to  hare  been  a  player  at  Chees,  bat  at  other  games  ^. 
From  tbe  repetition  of  two  of  the  names  in  the  same  passa^,  as 
quoted  bj  Hjde,  and  some  ambigoity  in  the  explanation  from  the 
dictionary  dted  below,  it  might  be  assumed  that  there  were  two  dif- 
ferent persons,  Lejlaj,  and  LiUji  or  Lej&j,  one  the  inventor  of  Chess, 
and  the  other  a  celebrated  player  at  it. 

Dr.  Hyde  has  so  learnedly  illustrated  the  instruments  of  ohess- 
play,  that  little  remains  to  be  added  to  his  information.     The  word 

Kali  (>?\ir)>  howerer,  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  used  in  the  Price  mana- 

script  to  sigsify  any  one  of  the  pieces,  and  also  coUectiTely  for  the  whole, 
aa  well  as  Kilaha,  in  the  r^nlar  Persian  ploral.  No  such  signification 
is  given  in  any  of  the  nalire  dictionaries  among  its  many  meanings^ 

and  it  seems,  like  Asbiib  (.     .U^\)  and  AUt^  (i'|.Nl)  equivalent^ 

in  a  general  acceptation,  to  onr  word  Piece,  and  the  Oerman  Studk.     It 

dees  noi  a^ear  im  any  other  Cheas  treatise,  the  Persian  word  meet 

iNiqnealhr  eaiploTed,  eapeoally  in  poetry,  being  M nhrah  (s^^^). 

The  n$«al  colours  of  the  Cheas-men  appear  to  have  been  Black 
and  White*  thonch  ol^n  also  Bkck  and  Red,  by  which  the  two 
$^k«s  anp  disiinjrnished  in  the  positions  of  the  Price  MS.  In  the 
pi>e«i  %kn5«ribed  p.  4o,  the  colours  aie  Green  and  Red.  The  division 
irro  Wh:to  and  BUck  pvei?  occasion  to  many  ingenious  allnsions  of 
their  pi>M$;  Ghaxali  of  Meshed  says: — 


*  Fv>?tiW*.  t«>  w:a  the  Kssidy  stake  of  thy  life, 

*"  Cb<v>^,i<^roi  i5\  wh::e  aad  Kbck  the  che!Ss4>oard  of  day  and  night*.'* 


^\    pJ     -'4    J^   /iO    ^^  ^   ^^»    go^    ^5^ 


^  Vim  f^SKfit^  Msl  «»r  snUkr,  p.  4X  ««»  t*  coDtrorat  the  pteTailing 
^«^i!^r^.^aA  tS*i  tV  4^;ut>^  ia  IU:$f<ra  Cb«ss  aw  not  of  diffn«nt  colours.  It  is 
)ik^^ikK>«v  >c  14;A^tsi  ui  iSeir  uv*um»^  MS^  da^rsBM  aitw  oecessarilv,  alike,  as 
♦nr«  %>  t«%jct«>i3^:  it  TY>;;dnh»  a  <vmptkttt«d  prctecss  to  represent  the  pieces  on 
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Tbe  two  following  couplets  present  men  made  of  wood,  and  also 
ivory.     From  tie  MnfarriU  ul  Cukib: 

kL^    ^U   ^jia^    ctjb    ^--*yJ>-  y>    ^.  ^ 

Tli«  addition  of  royalty  to  other  monnrclis  tlian  liiru, 

la  like  tbe  Uftme  of  King  beatowoJ  ou  a  f«w  wooden  pioces  at  chess." 


"That  obeek  (Rukh)  of  bers  wooM  win  from  all  tho  fair  ohm  of 

world,  at  the  cheaa-pUy  of  beauty, 
"  Though  each  ons  of  them  should  have  a  cheek  (Rukh)  of  ivory." 
Kftnal  of  Khojind. 


II  The  term  MauHubah  (iLi»*Ju)i  a  "Position  at  Chess,"  ia  impro- 
berty  called  by  Hyde  a  Gambit,  ("  Do  Situ  Luauum,  qui  vulgo  Gam- 
pettK  vocantur,  Ch.  VII.,  p.  135);  the  Gambit  of  our  modem  game 
consisting  in  a.  peculiar  mode  of  opening  by  advancing  a  second  pawn 
uid  offering  it  for  an  advantage.  The  Mansubah  is  merely  a  position 
©f  the  pieces  from  which  some  curious  and  ecientidc  manner  of  win- 
ning or  drawing  is  to  be  deduced'.  Theopening,  or  commencement  of 
lb  game,  ib  called  Ttlbiah  (jl,j.xj')  an  Arabic  word  signifying  the 
array  of  an  army  for  battle',  and  answering  alao  estremely  well  to 
•W  term  io  chess.  Attach  Both  Mansfibaha  and  Tihlahs  are  asso- 
«atad  with  tho  names  of  the  inventor,  or  the  player  to  whom  tliey 
ftnt  occurred,  as,  iji  our  chess-books,  Cunniugbam's  Gambit,  the 
I  Jdncio  Gambit,  &.Q.,  but   there  are  also   tho  two  following  Mansii- 

btib«,  of    wliii^h  one  occurs  in  the  Anniuznj,  and  tbe  other  in  the 
Nuxhat,    of  Dr.  Lee's  colleclioc,   and  they  are   there   quoted   from 
^^^—-Adnli's  and  Al   Sflli'a  works.      They  are  juJta.  JU^U'  ijyai^i  ('^'' 
^^^^■Mrbaps   juui^),  and  juuL«    iuutaJL^t  and  they  appear  to  be  named 

I  '   ~  '   lu  Jobokoii's  P«raisD  wid  Arabic  Diilionnry,  "  MunsfiLnh  "  ia   called  "  the 

pane  of  Chen,"  iauckd  of  "  ■  (porticuiai)  game  nr  posiiioQ  at  Ciiess." 

'  iLukju   is  Ilia  Nouti  of   Acllnii   of  the  2il  coDJugntiun  of  Ias,  whivb  ia 

npUiueO,  "  Inatrukit  »i 


il^iH 
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from  the  nature  of  the  position,  viz.,  the  one,  as  ingeniously  leading 
to  a  Draw^n-game,  and  the  other  as  " a  defensive"  position. 

The  following  are  the  principal  Tabiahs,  or  Openings,  collected 
from  the  different  wofks  already  mentioned,  with  whatever  illustration 
is  afforded  by  the  limited  materials  we  possess. 


JjJL^  'ij^'S 


y*H 


/     ^     •#  •• 


Na^ 


^jX^\ 


*•  ct 


^ 


A.^OLf    IjUaxj 


,jLs^!f   jLxxiu 


•  •  ■ 


/ULam^!1     J^^XXJ 


Tabiat  ul  Muraddid,  Vr  ith  which  Jdbir, 
and,  after  him,  Rabrab  used  to 
open  his  game.     It  was  called  so, 

^^^K^jii\  Oy.^^,  "  from  repubing 

the  two  Knights." 

With  which  Abu  Fariin  used  to  begin. 

Muwashshah,  played  by   Al  Suli   and 

mentioned  in  his  book. 
Watad  ul  anz,  (1)  also  described  by  Al 

Suli. 
Al  Muldhic,  so  named  by  Al  S61i  be- 
cause, he  says,  c     •'■!    jo     djy*J^S 

Mashdikhi,  with  which  Temim  (^a^j) 

used  to  commence. 
Tabiat    ul    Muacrab    was    played    by 

CL»^il   ^    FamulHut. 

Tabiat  ul  Mujannah.  One  of  the  paint- 
ings in  Major  Price's  MS.  bears  the 
name  of  Mujannalii  Tcmftm,  but  is 
too  much  defaced  to  show  the  na- 
ture of  the  opening.  It  is  probably 
a  system  of  opening  on  the  sides, 
as  recommended  by  Al  Suli,  in  his 
treatise  quoted,  p.  22. 

'Are  so  many  Open- 
in  if  s  described  in 
the  same  work  (An- 
miizaj);  but  the 
application  of  the 
names  does  not  ap- 
pear. 


Tabiatu  Saif 
Tabiat  ul  Ajaiz    \ 

Tabiat  ul  Sayalah 
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otlier  g^ines  tire  fignred  at  the  commenconicnt  of  Major 
'  Price's  WS.,  but  it  la  difficult  to  know  whether  to  assign  thorn  lo  the 
claas  of  Mansiibahs  or  Tabiaha.  They  ate  called  Hallli  (  AJuft), 
Jandb  (—Uja,),  anil  Sluailac  (u-JlJjl*)'  The  first  ia  probably  named 
I  player  called  Halil.  The  JaaAh  appears  to  be  connected 
g  with  the  Mujaunaht  Tem^tn,  already  mentioned,  wbleb 
follows  it  in  tbo  MS.  itud  to  be  a  side  opening,  on  lh«  vinge.  Tlio 
ftenly  lUnstTation  I  can  offer  for  tlie  Munllac  is  in  this  line  of  the  pott 
Kcmn,!  of  Khojend, 

!^  'Irii  is  explained  in  the  Mudar  ul  Afiliil  and  the  Muyid  ul 
Bpaialatobc,  "that  pieco  at  chess  which  \a  interposed  between  the 
King  And  a  Rook  In  protect"  (the  King  from  the  Rook's  cheek),  and 
tlie  naiDo  to  be  derived  from  'ArS,  "  a  placo  in  which  there  is  no  tree 
nor  covering;"  the  vowel  boiog  chauged,  as  the  dictionary  says,  to 
denote  an  altered  meaning'. 

The  signification  of  c^M-i  Best,  ils  a  (single)  game,  is  fired  by 
.the  Bnrhfint  Cdti  and  other  works'.     It  frequently  occurs  in  the  Price 

ilLuk J  jjil  J i  "at  the  end  of  the  gatno."    The  word  iSjU 

DBiii),    corresponding    with    the    Arabic   i oJ    (Lfib),    ia   used   to 

lspre«  the  I'tni/  or  J/oir,  and  it  appears  at  tlie  head  of  all  cheaa 
roblems  in  phrases  similar  to  the  following: — tfjU  j  -iji  »l«i» 
*•'  Ijjl  "  Black  p/ai/j  and  wins"  (literally,  wins  and  the  move 
IB  Ilia). 

f^Ji^   AJ     t  ■  fJjJ    JiJjjjLye     \jC     \jtf^   (,  ,1  ...JU]   .XwLaJ    ijijiy^ 

jwJ"   1;^_;_J**     i^j^.'^      aXsX*    f(»lj    tt^\     J^.*<WJ     ^l      i-l't—t    \jS 

^^JUi  jJu  ^  ]ci\  j.Jt.'S  JjJ"    jJiJi   U   Jol    »ili 
11ie  rxpUnntlou  in  the  Mndit  n1  Afizil  is  Bimilar. 
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A  misapprehension  has  arisen  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  tenn  Shah 
Sukh,  respecting  which  there  is  an  anecdote  current  in  most  of  the 
works  on  Chess,  as  having  heen  bestowed  as  a  name  on  Timer's  eldest 
son,  and  from  him  applied  to  Shahrukhiah,  a  city  on  the  river  Saihtin 
or  Jaxartes.  The  story  is  related  in  Hyde,  both  from  the  Greek  his- 
torian, Ducas  Byzantinns,  and  from  Ibn  Arabshah's  narrative,  but  is 
erroneously  explained  to  be  a  check  to  the  King  from  the  Rook.     *^  Si 

quis  Ruoho  monebat  Hegem,  ille  dicebat  ^j^  Sh&h  Ruch,  i.e.,  Sh&h 

k  Rucho."  (Hyde.  VI.  128.)  The  same  signification  is  said  to  be 
preserved  in  the  Italian  term  Scaccorocco.  Shahrukh,  however,  is 
clearly  nothing  else  than  an  attack  by  which  the  King  and  his  Rook 
are  checked  at  the  same  time,  so  that,  the  King  being  forced  to  move 
or  otherwise  defend  himself,  the  Rook  is  taken  by  the  piece  that 
checks.  It  is  merely  a  double  check,  which  as  it  insures  the  capture 
of  a  Rook  (by  far  the  strongest  piece  in  the  Eastern  game),  and  pro- 
bably other  advantages,  is  naturally  a  move  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, and  one  which  might  decide  the  event  of  the  game.  For  this 
reason  also  it  might  have  been  usual  to  announce  it  to  the  adversary, 
though  there  is  no  evidence  of  this  custom ;  just  as  some  persons  in  play- 
ing the  European  Chess  have  the  habit  of  calling  Check  to  the  Queen, 
or  Double  Check  to  the  King  and  Queen,  a  move  of  corresponding 
consequence  with  Shall  Rukh.  The  simple  check  of  the  King  by  the 
adversary's  Rook  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  of  little 
consequence,  nor  should  it  necessarily  affect  the  issue  of  the  game  more 
than  a  chock  by  any  other  piece.  The  question,  in  fact,  is  com- 
pletely settled  by  the  interpretation  given,  in  the  dictionary  called 

Bahdri  Ajam,  to  the  expression,  (•  >^j>=*'  rj^^^y  "  ^^  suffer  Shah 
Rukh,  which  is  when  the  King  is  checked,  so  that  he  is  obliged  to 
move,  and  his  adversary  takes  the  Rukh'."  In  illustration  of  this 
meaning  a  couplet  is  quoted  from  the  poet  Zuhuri's  "  Description  of 


Cljj^ytaj  iS  Jw^jj  »L£o  Ci-iiX  *r  Clj^i\  i^^jy^  ^j  »Li  * 


[  atHi  or  imw. 


n 


•hess-pUy,"  which  supports  the  iurcrcnco  that  notice  was  giyen  of  it, 
ft  ttl  lea«t  tho  stroke  annouaced,  as  hi  Check  or  Cbock-mate. 

S&ah  Rukk,  separately,  is  inteipreted  iu  the  same  Jictlon»y  u 
''Two  pieces  at  chess'."  and  not,  a  stroke  at  Dbesa.  The  position  is 
piore  particolarly  illustrated  in  one  of  the  examples  of  Games  in  the 
9iesa  Poem  described  p.  43. 


J.X. 


Dr.  Ilj'de  would  seem  to  extend  the  use  of  u  siniilar  expression  to 
tber  Doiabi nations,  ns  the  Check  hy  the  Queen,  or  the  Bishop,  or  the 
[nighL  If  hia  authnrlties  indicate  ils  use,  it  is  probably  to  be  ej- 
"  ined,  as  in  Shah  Rukli,  to  signify  a  noublo  Check  in  which  one  of 
0  pieces  is  attacked  as  well  aa  tho  King.  Tho  same  principle,  no 
bubt,  mif;ht  bo  applied  to  another  term  he  ijuotcs,  Asp-Fcrain,  or 
ifaah-Asp-Ferxfn,  nnd  probably  also  to  Shilhrtfil.     Supra,  p.  45, 

Piibend  (or  Fllbend)  nnd  I'erxinbend  would  appear,  from  the  use 

lade  of  these  temis  in  the  few  places  in  which  they  occur  in  the  trea- 

i,  to  signify  what  we  call  forking  two  pieces,  of  which  the  Bishop 

e  Queen  would  be  one.     The  BuhSrT  Ajsm  deapribe*  Pilbeud  as 

pa  position  at  cheEp,"  bnt  explains  the  compound  "Pilboiid  dddn.n" 

K(  .  <fiSi    JmUXw)  to  bu  an  expression  signifying  to  "  mate  by  a  check 

irith  the  Bishop',*'     This,  like  the  interpretation  erroneously  given  to 

c  terra  Shah  Kakb,  would  not  imply  a  stroke  of  anoh  Importance  aa 

\  decide  the  game,  or  even  to  justify  the  metaphorical  use  of  these 

Words  in  the  passage  of  Niiami'a  Sikundcr  Naniah,  quoted  hy  the 

ihirl  Ajani  as  an  antboricy: 


"  When  thou  castest  the  noose 
u  givest  Pilben  J  to  (take 


in  the  combat  of  Elephants, 

t  prisoner)  the  King  of  Cannfij,'" 
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In  Price's  MS.,  "where  the  action  of  the  privileged  or  queened 
Pawn  is  described,  it  is  said,  "  If  the  player  wishes,  he  may  make  a 
Ferzlnbend  with  it,  or  if  he  will,  Pilbend^"  thus  plainly  showing  that 
in  the  situations  to  which  these  terms  are  applied,  the  Ferzln  or  the 
Pil,  from  which  they  are  named,  is  one  of  the  pieces  attacked,  and  not 
attacking,  as  that  advantage  would  be  equally  open  to  a  Pawn  or 
other  piece.    . 

Dr.  Hyde  relates  that  a  native  Arab,  when  playing  with  him, 
used  a  word  resembling  the  sound  Kshj  in  giving  Check,  and  Ksh  mdt 
for  Checkmate,  but  has  given  no  explanation  of  the  word,  further  than 
that  the  Arab  cited  a  corresponding  expression  for  it  in  Turkish*. 
The  word  Kiskt  [CL^JiS)  i«  clearly  described  by  Persian  lexico- 
graphers to  mean  Check,  and  the  use  of  it  occurs  in  other  places. 
The  following  explanation  is  found  in  the  Bahdrl  Ajam.  :  ''  Kiskty  a 
term  used  by  chess-players.  Mir  Khusru,  in  his  work,  the  '  Ternil 
vl  A&jd^y  in  discussion  of  the  technical  terms  of  Chess,'  writes  it  KiU 

(J^*mS\  signifying  Justi^x,  and  a  king  cannot  dispense  with  justice,  and 
when  the  King  at  chess  flies  from  Kist,  it  means  'he  has  no  justice;' 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  they  have  changed  the  letter  C£f  to  K^f  in 
Kisi,  that  it  may  not  indicate  such  a  signification ^*' 


>  Page  132,  4to  edition.  "  Cum  aliquando  luderem  cum  Arabe  I^ierosolymi- 
tano,*'  &C.  The  writer  of  this  note  has  heard  the  same  word  used  by  an  Arab  of 
Western  Africa,  who  said  it  was  Persian,  and  signified  "  Move  (out  of  check)," 
and  it  might  almost  have  been  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  from  the  word 
Kashfdan  T  .     xiSfJl^S^jy  '^  to  withdraw,  or  remove,"  which  would  correspond 

with  the  interpretation  as  CLa^  "  Ito,  migra,"  by  Dr.  Hyde's  "  Arabs  Hieroso- 
I^mitanus." 

3  •  ^*  y^^J-*  This  treatise  would  be  invaluable,  in  explaining  much 
which  we  can  never  hope  to  understand  in  the  game,  without  such  direct  outliority, 
and  the  present  opportunity  is  taken  to  invite  attention  to  it,  should  it  still  be  extint 
in  manuscript  collections. 

*  The  uncertainty  of  text  in  native  dictionaries  causes  much  difficulty  in  quoting 
from  them,  and  renders  the  definitions  they  contain  comparatively  unavailable. 
This  objectioh  particularly  applies  to  those  which,  like  the  Maddr  ul  Afdzil  and  the 
valuable  fiahiirl  Ajom,  are  of  more  rare  occurrence;  and  also,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  most  of  the  original  sources  consulted,  the  copies  of  which,  especially 
the  chess  treatises,  are,  as  far  as  the  Editor  is  informed,  unique. 


i  OF  ousae. 

Tbo  some  Lexicon,  followiDg  the  BurLdnt  Ciiti,  explains  KisH 
Jctrdan  to  me.in  "  To  check,  or  give  check;"  and  llio  nieuning  of  Kitht 
lobe  "Get  up,"  i.e.,  "move  from  the  check." 

Hyde.  p.  134,   quoting  from  the  FerhengT  Jehfingiri,  translates 

KiAt  kertlan,  "  Rogom  oociderc,"  confounding  it,  perhaps,  with  tho 

niao  verb  Kwhian  (to  kill),  and,  eingularly  enough,  not  ooniiecting 

with  tho  K»h,  iilready  diBcueaed  by  him'. 

These  fow  remnrka  in  illustration  of  tho  i^rm^  uf  Chess,  may  very 

uitabty  conclude  with  an  ohsetratiou  on  Shilb  Mit  and  SUSh  Cim, 

^hioh    represent  the  two  endings  of  the  game.     The   latter  oflers 

)  difficulty.     Shith  Mdt  is  tilwuys  understood  to  be  our  Check- 

llnale,  and  to  signify,  of  course,  that  the  King  is  checked,  and  can 

iDoither  movo  not  cover  the  check.     Shiih  Cam  would  therofura  be  a 

■Drawn  game,  or  rather  Stale  Mate,  Tendering  the  parties  equal,  as 

Mirdiug  to  the  European  laws.      It  seems,  however,  to  be  effected 

t  diflcrent  manner  from  our  Stale  Mate,  the  condition  of  which 

Fis,  that  the  King,  not  being  checked  ou  the  square  he  occupies,  should 

be  unable  to  move  out  without  putting  himself  in  check,  which  would 

be  against  the  rules  of  the  game,  and,  as  the  penalty  of  his  adversary's 

want  of  skill,  makes  the  ending  drawn.     Tho  Biih£r1  Ajam,  which 

I  quotes  also  the  Burhdui  Cali,  explains  Slidb  Q&m  at  some  length 

I  thus:— 

"According  to  Majduddin  Causi,  Shahc^m  is  a  compound  word, 
Iftignifying  'the  King  has  risen,'  and  it  in  used  when  the  chess-player 


^1    fiy^     *S    .-1L*«.J1     {_oHW    g*V^     ^iUa<olj     Uj'iS'    J— ^ 
Ueitnr  de  Bege   Shatrnngi™."     The  quotstiou,   properly,  should  run   tlius, — 

[**J   tt^J^   *^  O^y^  CLJiS  ^jA-,  —  ij\i  ^^  A*  sLi: 

dlbi  tnnilalinii  would  be:  "5AiiA1iiib  three  wgnificaUens,— the  ^rd  in,  lo  rlifck 
f*A/  lerdan)  ilic  King  at  chrcs,"  Kvrti  Mcnineki,  uho  ftvqui'nlly  i]uot«>  lljdu 
r  ebtM  l«nui^  explains  KUhi,  "  Voiabuluui  io  luclo  latriinciilDrum,  iibi  Hex 
[wlituf,"  and  calls  it  a  romplion  o(  A'iiA  ;  and,  umilarly,  the  phnue  h'ii/il 
Jobmoa**  Foraisn  Dictiouary  also  giveq  £i(A(  and  KUh,  Cheek  ni  ChpM, 
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U)  direroome  and  his  King  bo  redueed  as  io  be  in  danger  of  imme- 
diaie  Checkmate,  and  in  order  to  aroid  being  Mated,  he  moyes  his 
King,  and  plays  it  to  ahothei^  square,  and  places  some  pieces  to  pro- 
tect him j  and  then  thej  saj^  Shdh  C^m,  that  is, '  the  King  has  arisen,' 
afad  this  rising  is  the  extreme  degree  of  defeat.  The  author  of 
the  Burh^  says  that  wheH  a  player  finds  himself  distressed  in  the 
game,  he  gives  his  adversary  repeated  Check,  And  does  not  allow  him 
an  opportunity  of  playing  any  other  move,  and  thus  the  game  is 
draitnt  This  explanation  is  preferable  to  the  former;  The  word 
Gdm,  though  istrange  to  the  Persian  language,  has  come  into  use 
ftinon^  chess-players,  like  the  verb  Mdt,  which  is  also  foreign;  both 
being  used  in  the  past  tense  \" 

Without  entering  into  the  etyniological  discussion  of  this  word 
M^t)  which  is  alreiMly  so  learnedly  set  forth  in  Dr.  Hyde*s  Disserta- 
tidti|  it  must  be  said  that  the  getieral  tendency  of  Authorities  in  Persian 


^    ■    1.    -7  T*       "•  -      ■■        I  i     ■■         I-    •      I  1i 


^yA  cljU  ^j^s^a  ^  *r  jsiu  »j<x^  (jjij  ^-hP**  ^^ 


^  ^> 


jj   IsyJS  ^\  ^j^y^   KLi  (^y^^   vIIjU    ^. 


Maj^  %^L*S^  CU^J^  ^^^   ^^    iNAfi^     pifj^    3    f^j^  j^.*^    ^J^lsr 


f^\  *r  ci»u  ^  *f^u^  -J^W  »«>^'  ob^  g^j'^  ^"^^^ 
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vorka  \a  to  conDrm  the  ojiinion  that  MAml,  or  Mnnuil  (aSU)f  anil 
Mot  MAt  (i  ••  ,[j,).  was  originally  nsod.     It  is  LarJly  jirobablo  tliat 
a  rBni&nH  would  hu.va  bcirrowii<l  a  foroign  word  tct  exprera  one  of  the 
wt  famtliux  jioiota  lu  tlia  game,  fur  which  they  must  have  liad  n 
oorreapouding  iiyiiibol  ia  tlicir  owu  luugUHge,  ur  inlglit  hiive  easily 
■unngeil  »  niuro  eiuiplo  and  isluUigiblo  expression  ;  nor  m  there  any 
nasou  thai  ono  aingle  Amliic  word  eiily  should  Lava  been  preserved  to 
i  exclusiou  of  nil  others,  oven  it  the  terms  generally  had  been  de- 
rived from  lltat  Unguoge.    Sh^h  Cdm  ia  the  only  parallel  to  it,  and  the 
Burbnn  indeed,  already  quoted,  calls  them  both  of  fureigu  extraction; 
.t  it  \b  possible  ibat,  eren  before  the  time  it  was  written,  the  corrup- 
in  had  already  taken  place,  and  the  compound  Shahm&t,  being  of  ua- 
MOiiwa  origin,  was  cxplniued  by  the  lexioographerH  as  Arabic.     It  ia 
pemarkHble  that  thruiighout  the  whole  of  the  old  Ferdian  ireatise,  the 
m  Shah  Mdt,  or  Mat  kerdan,  is  never  once  used,  but  that  thi^expres- 
Q  for  Ihc  King  in  that  situation  ia,  on  every  occasion,  SliiiU  Miinad 
iiL«  s^^/t  and  the  same  ia  also  need  in  many  other  works.     Tba 
wrfoct  opposition  in  meaning  between  the  two  phrases  "the  King 
«  arisen"  (Shah  CSm),  and  "the  King  remaina"  [i.e.,  prisoner,  or 
'  BniTonDdcd,  or  boateu),  may  fairly  presume  the  antithesis  to  bo  intended 
not  only  in  practice,  bat  in  the  meaning  of  the  words  themselves,  even 
thoagh  from  different  tanguagos,  Mat  or  Mauad,  and  Cilm. 

Wbfttever  may  bo  its  eiaet  derivation,  Sli&K  Mil,  as  now  used, 
Mma  to  correspond  most  accaratoly  with  our  Check  Matej  and  ShiSh 
I,  to  comprehend  all  the  varieties  of  the  modern  syetom  of  Stale 
e,  whether  by  Terpetual  CIteck,  of  the  other  cenditiuns  of  that 
tftme;  while  a  Draw  by  the  equality  of  forces  on  both  sides  is  dearly 
I^ttnaentod  by  Ciflm  {fCfs),  to  which  subject  a  chapter  is  specially 
levoted  in  most  of  the  treatisoi,  giving  the  equation  according  to  the 
le  of  Uie  pieces.  This  is  shown  also  in  the  term  Manafibah  CdVmah, 
ady  noticed,  and  in  that  of  CA'iia  tmdH,  to  signify  a  player  of  such 
mgtk  aa  to  make  a  lost  game  equal'. 


jtMH.   »  V  J  ^J^  *i?>^  (HOOjl  J  ^1^  ^.  ;)Uil  ^tr 
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Tlie  preceding  jMiragraph,  then,  would,  in  the  separate  defioltieos 
of  the  two  authors,  iudioato  two  different  kinds  of  Shih  CSin, of  which 
>ne  woiiid  tw  our  Perpetual  Check  to  avoid  being  mated,  and  the 
other,  !;trioLly,  the  Stale  Mate  of  the  Persian  game,  which  still  re- 
quires some  illustration.  The  King's  rising  or  moving  to  another 
square  seems  evidently  connected  with  the  privilege  in  the  carliec 
By^tem  for  him  to  retire  to  a  place  of  refuge,  which  in  the  Great  Chess 
was  into  one  of  the  projecting  squares,  and  latterly  into  certain  sqaarea 
assigned,  for  such  protection  in  the  ordinary  board,  while  the  Draw 
obtained  by  the  weaker  party  moving  his  King,  instead  of  leaving 
liim  confined  to  his  single  square,  as  with  us,  constitutes  a  vei^ 
eesential  difference  both  in  the  practice  and  the  intentioa  of  the 
game. 

Id  the  description  of  Complete  Chess  given  m  the  old  Persian 
MS.,  the  varieties  of  endings  of  games  are  somewhat  differently 
arranged,  and  present  still  greater  difficolty.  The  passage  which 
relates  to  it  was  omitted  in  the  oDalysis  of  the  work  where  it  occurred, 
U  all  inconvenient  place  for  its  discussion,  but  is  thns  literally 
translated. 


"  Detcription  ofShdk  Cdvi  and  tls  Variettei- 

"In  this  Chess,  Shah  Cim  cannot  be  made  while  a  piece  is  near 
the  King.  He  (the  inventor)  says,  it  would  bo  impossible  that  a  com- 
mon weak  foot  soldier  (Pawn),  or  any  other  piece  besides  the  Pawn, 
should  come  and  kill  a  monarch  in  the  very  middle  of  his  army;  and 
after  that,  what  advantage  would  there  bo  to  thoml  When  the  anta- 
I  gonist  cries  Check,  and  there  remains  no  square  for  the  King,  onoe 
only,  whichever  piece  he  pleases,  he  places  before  his  antagonist,  and 
moves  his  King  there,  and  this  in  the  Book  of  Complete  Chess  they 
call  Shnh  Frit',  and  they  say  Pida;  and  also  Shah  At  when  the  King 
1  cover  a  Check;  and  they  call  it  ShSh  Tdt,  when  the  King  cannot 
rur  It  J  and  Shdh  Ciim  is  when  the  King  is  separated  from  his 
iq;  nerertholcss,  if  the  King  can  attain  that  additional  square  of  his 


"  lioatBgo,"  nnlurally  applies  to  the  pioeo  wliicli,  u  U  wnre,  olTew  it>  lifo 
Vllw  KiuK  by  intLT[i(ning  between  lilin  nnd  ihc  ensiu^,  uitl  (hr  expracioo 
"  U  In  EJuJcra  chpaa  boaki.  Tha  word*  Al,  fit,  auJ  T*i,  •hieii  imn  no 
faia  Antbia  or  Pcniui,  Mcnt  inveiitod  DMrcl;  u  patajlel  Hands  to  Mit 


treratry,  the;  draw  tbo  gume,  unless  tbe  Sbdht  Mikaniia  be  on  that 
),  and  wc  have  alrea'ly  described  its  properties,  &c.' 
In  aitdition  to  suob  tecLnicat  words  uud  pbrasos  as  hare  been 
fnniiahed  to  ua  in  Hjrite's  Dissertation,  and  as  an  appendix  to 
those  which  are  explniried  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  following* 
Perdan  terms  have  uocarred,  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  Move,  and  to 
Checking  and  Cbeokmating.  A  diligent  examination  of  the  Positions 
[plained  in  the  rarioas  treatises  wonld  supply  a  much  larger  stock 
ind  might  form  the  elements  for  a  Glossary  of  Oriental  Chess;  but 
e  extensive  materials  are  still  required,  both  to  complete  what  is 
nnting,  and   to  elucidate  in  a  satisfactoty  manner,  what  is  already 


uU»  Aj  (j^y^  jiJii  (.^W*  j^  *  •il'-"'^'^  *^  .xiLj  JLs^^  jtT 

*  "W  tz-y^  j^-^  '^'^  ^-  (**^)  -^^  \i3^  i  -^i^.  •-***« 

J**l^  iijl   Stf  «jL    i)o   »  J-^UJ  A-^U  IjbU;  ^  j^*l^ 

^15  A^  \Juj^  jabj  »»iU.  ^_^,Lj  *r  Alljj  jTl  «$  j_^.l  Ij  J 

The  iPXt  i»  an  "irl  cni<y,  tlic  poiula  oiilj  being  oecnsionalty  »uji|ilieil.  and  oue 
4  iv  btiAcMi  tof  Mfaer  witli  llie  neccwii;  oithognpliic  ourka. 


iJ^rita 
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T«moTe  (apieee) 
(Active). 


1V>  tekeb 


Ttf.'fuove  (Neut) 


J^<\     (fi.KJ 


M* 


1*0  coyer  check« 


To  ohMk. 


T^  eliMkniatdi 


^^iTuisT 


To  be  checkmated. 


Besides  their  ordinary  meanings  in  the  list  just  given,  Afgaiidan 
(/^iXJ^^)  and  Nihddan  (/^^l^j)  are  equivalent  to  ,  .  ^^h    ^  Jb 

''  to  give  a8  odds/'  and  arc  so  explained  in  the  FerhengY  Rashidi  and 
Bahdrt  A  jam*. 

Burdan  (^ ,  \^y^  seems  specially  used  as  the  verb  to  express 
winning  at  chess,  as  already  seen  in  many  of  the  quotations,  parti- 
cularly the  poetic  extracts;  but  it  also  means  to  take  (a  piece),  and 
this  signification  is  supported  by  some  of  the  same  examples. 


(F.  B.)     ^  OJJL  Qjy^y 

j»  C1V.W  ci.>'  5  C:J^'^   c>   "W  t?^  Ci>^V  »^W. 

(F.  R.)     ♦  i^  4-_«rf^  ^^_y*ib   (_^^J 


(R  A.)     If  ^^A*i!A/ 


(B.A.)    ♦  j^i/ oU  J»  ClwUr  (^il^  j^i^  3  WM.1 


but  vbd  pdfiBtAK  dAMti  Of  mm. 


«• 


As  Dr.  Hjde*8  work  is  now  scarce^  and  the  terms  of  Chess 
maj  not  be  familiar  to  all  Oriehtalisis,  it  has  been  thought  ad- 
risable  to  exhibit  in  the  following  table  the  Pieces  of  the  Great  Qhesfi^ 
and,  iuclasivelj,  those  of  the  common  game,  with  the  English  names 
of  the  latter,  and  their  move  according  to  Eastern  tactics. 


Peniaii  and  Arabic  Name. 


ati    ShAh 


c/Oy   ^^"^ 


y^    FH  (Arabic 


V 

^j^jS    Farag 


to)    ^ 
(ArMcy 


Meaning. 


King 


General 


Elephant 


Horse 


CJ 


Rnkh 


} 


K^L^  Pi|r£dah 

OiXjo  Baidac  {Arab.) 

«.         ,      M  Baidac  qI  | 

^j^  Wazfr 

i^le^  Dabft&bah 

i>9r  Jamal 


Bukh 


Foot  soldier 


( 


Origioal 
Pawn 


) 


European 
Piece. 


King 


Quden 


Bishop 


Knight 


(Rook,  or 
1  Castle 


Pawn 


) 


Minister 


(  Advanced 
\    Guard 


1 


WarBngine 


Camel 


Giraffe 


Move. 


Sanie  as  ours. 


One  square  obliquely. 


( Two  squares  obliquely^ 
(    jumping  over. 


As  ours. 


As  our  Castle. 


I  As  oun^  btat  only  one 
1     square. 


( Similar  to  our  Pawns. 
1     V.  p.  13. 


One  square  straight. 
Out  Bishop*s  move. 
Two  squares  straight. 
Similar  to  Knight's  ? 
Similar  to  Kn^ht's? 
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A  tabular  view  also  of  the  Pieces  of  the  Great  Chess^  arranged 
according  to  their  powers^  will  assist  the  description  giren  in  pp. 
10,  11,12. 


^iXuwMO    j«^    Bawisht  MustaKini.     Straight  Movement. 


iJOut 


Ibtidll 
Wast 
Nihiyat 


(     BeRinning,  or 
(Lowest  power 

(    Middle,  or 
(Mediam  power 


/     End,  ) 

( Extreme  or  highest  power/ 


} 
} 


Wazfr. 

Dabbdbah. 

Bokfa. 


gpL«    (j£u^    Bawisht  Mu&wwaj.    Oblique* 


IjOut 


ia^i 


^V 


Ibtidil 

B^ginmng 

Fercdi. 

Wast 

Middle 

P£L 

NUiiyat 

End 

TaUAh. 

_^}w«    |j«jij    Rawisht  Murakkab.     Mixed. 


IJOL.1 


]A¥ti 


^V 


Ibtidi 

Beginning 

Aspl 

Wast 

Middle 

JamaL 

Nih&yat 

End 

Zar^Lfah 

^^^^^           OW  TUB  PEH8IAK  OAKB  OP  OHBSS.                     fil                ■ 

^^Hr  With  regard  to  the  varielica  of  the  Game  itself,  the  Jifferont  boanls                  1 
^^Ptmed  in  tlic  authorities  quoted  may  be  clasaed  in    the  following                  1 
^^Hyuopsis,  which  will  facilitate  a  reference  to  the  Plates.                                           1 

^1       j^ 

Timmoh         J 
Kebfr 

Completo 
Orait  Clien. 

Price  U>.                                       ^1 
NnzUal.     Anmliznj.                       ^H 
Arabilish.  N.f«.,No.S.                H 

Mulihtaur 
Saghfr 
Hindijah 
Monbbiih 

Abriilged 

Litti(>. 

Iiulmn 

PHce  MS.                                       ^1 
Armbahah.                        ^^^^B 

^^B       !^'>»<«' 

siidij-.h 

S&IdinD? 

A.™... 

^1 

Hfimtyab 

Round 

Grecian, 

Anbdikb.  NefiIa,Ko.X 

Nuihal.     Anrafiiaj. 

^1 

Tflwflah           ] 
MtmdiJdali      j 

Oblong. 

AnmOzaj. 

VI.* 
1    .     ^y^'  -Iji 

Znodl  dI  llDiliD 

NeU!8,  So.  1. 

^^^B   IVre  >>  nlw)  llie  second  drvulur  b<un],  wliicli  ini)>lit  be  called  the  "Celeitikl"               H 
^^HlFinllin->ii>rgel»>id,Pl.lII.fig.^                                                                                 M 

■  ...                                                                                                                                   ■ 
^^Vi  Tha  form  !>  w«ll  knoim,  snd  appean  in  PI.  III.  ftg.  t.                                                 H 
^^^^K  ■  D««^ibD>l  u  similar  to  tlie  cDRimon  Snuan  Clifss,  bat  no  drawiog  ia  given.              ^| 
^^H  •  PI.  1 V.  fig  3,  from  tho  NeMia.                                                                                        ■ 
^^H  >  Fipin,  1  u>d  3,  VI  1  v.,  from  two  dilTercnt  MS3.  of  ti.e  NeUb.                                 ■ 

69  OV  fQB  i^SBWiW  ^Am  OF  CHEW, 

Tbe  0Qbjeet  of  Eastern  Chess  may  be  thought  yery  imperfeetly 
discussed  witbont  aUusion  to  the  chapters  in  the  Shdh  Ndmab  in 
which  is  to  be  found  perhaps  the  earliest  Oriental  notice  of  the  game; 
but  as  the  principal  passage  has  been  given  by  Hyde,  though  ^m  a 
faulty  text^  and  consequently  unsatisfactory  in  translation,  and  as  the 
present  object  is  rather  to  supply  what  is  wanting  than  to  accumulate 
a  mass  of  detail,  it  will  be  sufficieot  to  refer  inquiry  to  the  quotation 
already  alluded  to,  reminding  the  reader  that  the  description  of  that 
game  was  given  by  the  Ambassador  of  the  King  of  Can6j  in  reference 
to  its  traditionary  origin,  after  he  had  introduced  the  chess-board  at 
the  court  of  the  Persian  monarch^. 

The  question  of  the  original  invention  of  Chess,  in  whatever  form 
it  made  its  appearance,  and  of  the  name  of  its  inventor,  could  not  be 
conveniently  disottssed  within  the  limits  of  these  sheets.  Little  is 
available  from  our  present  sources  beyond  the  repetition  of  the 
legend  attributing  the  Qrst  invention  to  Sassa,  or  Sissa,  a  name  which 
occurs  in  the  various  Eastern  authorities  as  Sahsahah,  Susah,  or 
Sisah,  according  to  the  multiplied  errors  of  copyists  in  reproducing  it, 
or  the  caprice  of  lexicographers  in  fixing  an  arbitrary  pronuncia- 
tion. They  are  all  obviously  corruptions  of  the  word  Xerxes,  or  of 
a  name  which  has  served  as  its  origin ;  the  invention  of  Chess  having, 
in  many  of  the  European  legends,  been  ascribed  to  a  philosopher  so 
called  in  the  reign  of  Evil  Mcrodach,  at  Babylon'.  The  whole  name 
of  Sahsahah  ben  Dahir^,  or,  as  in  some  versions,  ben  Nasir,  is  too 
evident  a  falsity  to  establish  it  as  an  authority  for  a  historical  fact. 
The  patronymic  is  so  clearly  Arabian,  as  to  remove  all  pretence  to 
Indian  origin.  If  a  corruption,  the  evidence,  thus  once  injured,  is 
destroyed. 

In  returning  to  the  subject  of  the  history  of  Chess,  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  observe  that,  however  startling  the  assertion  in  Major 
Price's  MS.,  the  evidence  may,  supported  by  other  arguments,  still 
make  some  stand  against  the  more  prevalent  opinion.     The  Indian 


^  H^de;  Csp»  D§  Sc»ccarlo,  p.  75t  or  b  H)i«an*s  edition  of  the  Shuh 
Namah,  Vol.  IV.  p.  (V^^y  the  whole  part  relating  to  Chess  extending  from 

p.    |V|q  top.  |V^6 

•  By  Polydore  Virgil,  and  others.  In  the  illustrated  edition  of  the 
Nuremberg  Chronicle  is  found  a  iKHrtrait  of  Xerxes  Philoeophue,  with  the 
chess-board  arranged  before  him. 

'  An  author  quoted  by  Dr.  Hyde  writes  if  «>vl43l  j^U  f^jj  H^^  • 


Oir  VBS  PBSSUK  OAiai  OF  CBttB. 

itgiti  of  Cbesa  aeema  to  liave  licen  first  osnerted  hy  Sir  WiUinm  Jones, 

Ao  *a^i  "If  eviileiioe  bt>  ro({uJred  to  prove  tliat  cliasa  was  invi'tilcd 

tlie   Hindus,    we   may  be  ttatiiiSpd    with    the   testimony   of  tLe 

Mtm&ds  I  wbo,  though  as  much  iiidined  as  other  natious  to  upproprinte 

itie  ingcnioiia  inveutions  of  other  people,  nnanimoiiely  ngreo  that  tbe 

game  wn*  imported  from  the  West  of  India,"  &e.'      fJow  wo  bare 

Juit  board  B.  purfoL'tly  uppoeite  ii«scrtioo  from  OTiii  Persiau  writer,  and 

e  may  be  many  utUers  of  a  Bliiiilar  opipjuo.     By  dealruying  the 

inimity  of  ibe  eonwnt,  wo  invalidate  the  proof.     Tbe  "  Exoeplio 

kbnt  regDlani"  doce  not  apply  here;   Sir  William  rceta  his  tbeHiit, 

ialy,  on  iho  unu'mal  cre^tnec  given  to  it  by  tbe  Peraians  tbem- 

CM.  but  for  this  even  there  is  m>t  a  auflicient  maes  of  evidence  to 

htblisli  au  implicit  agroenient  of  all  authorities. 

I   Thfl  rcsomhlarica    between    bis   Chaturanga  and   our   chess-play 

pdly  infers  idcutity.     Tbey  diflur  materially  both  in  form  anil  prin- 

iplc-8,  and  the  Seaug  Ke,  or  Chinese  Chess,  might  almost  eijually  well 

II  to  he  tbe  [tarent  of  tbe  European.     The  name  itself,  Chaturnngji, 

ra^b  plausible  as  a  derivation,  ia  not  applicable  in  meanhig,  and  as 

mere  sound  hn»  no  greater  similiu'ity  tlmn  any  of  the  numeroiia 

nbic  and  Persian  words  or  componnds  already  proposal.     Indeed, 

n  almost  surprised  that  over  zealous  etymologists  liave  not  pressed 

p  thttir  cervico  Scnng  for  Satrang,  and  Ke  for  CbeiiB*, 

J  Objections  bare  been  mode  to  the  Ilulvh  and  Elephant;  tbe  tlrst  as 

iSng  of  unoertain  origin,  and  the  other  as  foreign  to  Persia.     AccorJ- 

giy.  Sir  Wm.  Jones  will  have  Rukh  to  bo  from  Rat'b,  a  Chariot, 

^t  forcing  it  through  tlie  Bengali  Rot'h,  to  obtain  a  broader  vowel. 

a  vague  etymology  ia  but  weakly  supported.     Armed  chanota  are 

till  placed  in  Persian  warfare  as  the  fabled  bird  tbe  Rukb,  even 

wsiog  there  were  no  better  interpretation  for  that  word.     As  to 

!phant«,  tbey  may  aa  well  be  naed  in  Persian  Chess  as  if  it  were  of 

dian  origin.     They  appear  in  the  Sbeb  Ndmah  in  the  armies  of 

a  and  Tnran,  and  figure  in  tbe  description  of  Chess  in  that  poem, 

Idle  to  the  Arulis  they  are  familiar  from  the  elmpt^r  of  tbe  Coran 

|dcb  boars  their  name,  and  which  recalls  their  use  in  war  in  one  of 

jt  Oarlievt  battle-s  of  lelamism. 

[  We  need  not,  however,  rest  the  Rukb's  claim  to  a  Persian  origin, 
]ely  on    its    assumed    signification   as    a    large   bird.      Abundant 


I  On  the  ladisn  Oame  pf  Chesa.     Asiatic  Renesrches. 
B>  Tlio  BoonlDtChilursnga  is  exhibited  in  pi.  II,  flg.  3,  from  the  clewri|ilion 
iBuhtil  tijr  Sir  W.  Jonca'  Eteaj.    The  farm  of  thv  Chinese  Cli«u  it  givca  iu  a 

lain  Iljde'n «ark. 
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materials  are  supplied  by  Eastern  autbors  to  refer  it  to  otber 
ori/2^inals,  and  tbe  difficulty  lies  cbiefly  in  selecting  from  the  numerous 
descriptions  one  wbicb  will  best  correspond  with  tbe  functions  and 
form  of  tbe  piece  in  question,  and  witb  tbe  attributes  of  tbe  animal  of 
wbicb  it  is  tbe  pretended  type. 

On  tbe  origin  of  tbe  Rukb,  tbe  Persian  MS.  of  Major  Yule  quotes 
tbe  following  account,  in  tbe  cbapter  relating  to  tbe  names  of  tbe  pieces, 
and  already  noticed  (p.  20)  : — "  Tbe  Rukb  is  a  certain  animal  found 
in  tbat  part  of  Hind  in  wbicb  Aloes  wood  grows.  It  is  an  ex- 
ceeding large  beast,  of  great  fierceness,  and  all  creatures  are  afraid  of 
it.  Wben  a  man  sees  it, '  be  runs  away,  and  it  follows  bim,  and  if 
tbere  is  no  sbelter  for  bim,  it  kills  bim  on  tbe  spot;  but  in  the 
case  of  its  being  in  a  forest,  and  tbere  is  refuge  in  a  tree,  if  it  is  a  high 
tree,  and  tbe  animal  cannot  reach  bim,  it  again  attacks  bim  and  jumps 
at  him,  and  continues  to  jump  till  it  has  no  more  strength  left  for  the 
attack.  This  animal  has  two  faces,  and  two  beads,  and  four  ears,  and 
on  each  bead  two  ears,  and  two  eyes,  and  one  mouth;  and. two  bellies, 
and  on  each  belly  four  bands  and  feet^,"  &c.  Several  of  the  native 
dictionaries  also  describe  tbe  Rukb  as  a  large  and  powerful  beast;  in 
addition  to  tbe  usual  interpretation  of  a  bird,  and  tbe  cheek,  &c.; 
among  others,  the  Maddr  ul  Afazil,  in  which  it  is  said — ''  Rukh;  the 
Chess  Rook;  originally  written  Hukhkh,  but  by  the  Persians  with 
one  kh;  it  is  the  name  of  a  large  animal  which  preys  on  tbe  Elephant 


.*  • 
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II  the  sigiiiAoalion  of  cbeek  or  face; 


i  Rbinocerua'.     It  is  also  mi 
K  is  also  &  oerliiiu  bird,"  8i<:.' 

Strang?,  tlieu,  as  we  may  consider  tbe  uccounUt  of  Oripntal  i^o- 

tephim  or  nutiimli^ta  ia  liBBcription  of  tlie  aniinal  by  wLich  Rukii  ia 

»  be  tnnaluteil,  lliore  i§  eufficieut  proof  in  llie  estrnct  just  selected 

;rou8  aiiniUr  paauinges,  in  addition  to  tUuse  already  oited 

f  Hyde,  tkut  Horoo  iiuaidru])e<I  of  large  growtti  and  poners  and  a! 

bngie  nature  was  iiidit;ate<l  by  this  word,  which  at  firttt  eecmed  to 

a  other  represeol&tion  than  that  of  the  fabulous  and  gigantic 

[,  more  familiarly  known  to  ns  from  Kaatern  fairy  tale,  and  wliirb 

^ht,  perhaps,  reiMuuably  be  denied  a.  place  in  the  artay  of  the 

i«-board.      What  rocoguieed  subject  in  our  Natural  History  may 

Mt  Dorreapond  with  Uie  animal  eo  fancifiilly  depicted  in  Oriental 

ritiuga,  ii  still  a  (|ue^ion.     Dr.  Hyde's  opinion,  founded  on  some 

■  tbe  nntive  descriptiooa  be  cites,  ie  in  favour  of  the  Dromedary;  but 

nridcntly  biiuded  also  in  hie  decision  by  the  probability  of  the 

romedary  being  selected  as  an  appropriate  image  in  a  game  invented 

P  represent  Eastern  warfare.     A  further  support  to  his  argument  is 

e  the  Riikb  assumed  in  the  earlier  sets  of  chess-men,  where 

B  find  it  forkeil,  in   a  form   etlll  preserreU  by  the  Cheas-Rook  borne 

I  many  coats  of  arms  as  an  heraldic  device.     The  forked  appear- 

!  supposes  to  represent  the  two  hnmpa,  which  are  also  part 

t  the  cbaiBCtenstics  of  the  Rukh.     This  plea  of  identity,  though 

erwise  plausible,  is  no  longer  admissible  in  the  case  of  the  Great 

sa,  where  we  huve  the  Rukh  appearing  ou  tbe  same  board  with 

Be  Jamat  or  Camel,   wboao   name  allows   no   other   interpretation. 

Ebe  fignre  of  the  earlier  Rook,  at  a  time  when  the  carved  chess- 

Iwn  no  longer   directly   imaged  their   original  attributes,    was    not 

■ealiar  to  it  alone.     In  onr  European  game,  the  AlUn,  the  represen- 

;tive  of  the  Pil.  i>r  Eastern  Elephant,  had  a  bead  similarly  shaped, 

1  from  its  resemblance  to  a  mitre  seems  to  have  been  derived  its 

wt  Englisli  name  of  Bishop.     In  the  riccount  of  the  pieces  of  tbe 

ntd  Chess  also  (p.  12),  several  are  described  aa  having  "  two  faros," 


The  wnril  in  the  M8,  niiglit  lie  either  Gurg  (Wolf)  or  Kerg,  the  kudk 
(RhiuoeenM),  whii-h  wniild  ftgroe  with  (h«  aMoant  iii  Hyile. 


-  ci"ji  <*ft  iiy , 
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evidently  alluding  to  the  same  appearance,  so  that  the  ''Bifrons 
Ruchas**  can  no  longer  alone  claim  that  distinction. 

On  the  whole,  if,  as  there  may  be  some  reason  to  doubt,  the  Rukh 
in  Chess  was  intended  to  represent  an  animal  having  a  real  or  sup- 
posed existence^  I  should  be  inclined,  in  preference  to  all  others  of 
which  we  have  a  knowledge,  to  identify  it  with  the  Hippopotamus. 
A  remarkable  coincidence  exists  between  that  animal  and  the  native 
accounts  of  the  Rukh,  especially  in  an  extract  from  the  geographer 
Abul  Hasan,  quoted  by  Hyde,  p.  111.  Even  the  double-headed  form, 
repeated  in  most  passages  on  the  same  subject,  and  at  best  to  be 
considered  only  an  exaggeration  of  the  marvellous,  produced  by  fear, 
or  added  by  ignoraace,  may  far  better  be  supposed  to  be  represented 
in  the  forked  symbol  both  of  Eastern  Rukh  and  European  Rook, 
than  the  double  hump^  of  the  Dromedary  would  be,  as  advocated  by 
some  of  the  authorities.  To  anticipate  an  objection  similar  to  that 
already  made  to  the  Rukh,  namely,  that  such  an  animal  as  tlie  Hip- 
popotamus, strange  to  Eastern  warfare,  would  be  absurdly  introduced 
in  mimic  battle,  it  may  be  replied  that  we  have  already  a  certainty  of 
the  Zardfiih  or  Giraffe's  existence  in  the  same  game,  a  figure  equally 
misplaced  in  such  a  scene,  but  of  which  the  etymology  does  not  permit 
us  to  question  the  identity. 

I  should  not  have  extended  the  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the 
Rook  to  so  great  a  length,  had  not  the  objection  been  so  much  insisted 
on  by  those  who  follow  Sir  W.  Jones's  theory,  that  it  seemed  to  require 
a  more  particular  notice  than  would  have  been  necessary  as  a  purely 
philological  question. 

It  is  commonly  stated  in  European  essays  that  Chess  is  played  in 
the  East  with  little  or  no  variation  from  our  rules.  This,  as  far  as 
regards  the  practise  of  Muhammedan  natives  of  India  in  their  inter- 
course with  our  colonists,  seems  to  be  a  fact,  and  even  among  those 
Oriental  branches  having  less  intercourse  with  foreigners^  the  altera- 
tion, though  sufficient  to  affect  the  system  of  its  tactics,  presents 
merely  a  variety  in  the  same  game.  There  is,  however,  a  modem 
work  on  Chess,  printed  at  Bombay,  in  which  the  game  is  taught  with 
very  remarkable  differences  in  its  practice.  It  is  a  translation  of  a 
contemporaneous  Sanscrit  treatise,  called  "  Vilas  Muni  Munjuri,"  or 
the  "Diamond  Flower-bud  of  amusement,"  and  the  name  of  its  author, 
a  Brahman,  was  Trevangadacharya.     Any  chess-player  inspecting  its 


'  Dr.  Hyde  writes  of  it  as  having  two  humps.     The  Rdhilah,  or  Dromedary, 
is,  however,  only  a  swifter  breed  of  the  single-bunched  Arab  Camel;  ▼.  Russeirs 
Aleppo,  vol!  U.,  and  even  Hyde's  plate  of  Indian  cheas-men  fignres  the  Rukh  a«  a 
lamel  with  one  hump. 
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rnlM  will  immodiately  perceive  them  to  diffor  so  ceaeDtially  from  thoHa 
•  follow,  as  to  roi^iiire  a  sejiarate  eloily  aud  a  new  systom  of  pUy '. 
t  aIio  phoffs  somo  coiueidencos  with  the  Great  Game  of  our  uti- 
n  PerBinii  iiuthor,  almost  tempting  us  to  cousidcr  tlieiu  as  traces 
if  an  mriier  mode  of  practice,  and  the  game  itdclf  to  have  fiiraied  a 
■ort  of  Zend,  between  the  Saoscrit  and  the  modern  Persian  Clmes,  in 
which  its  Bombay  votaries  have  preserred  its  eymbola  in  preforence  to 
e  of  the  Pagan  Chaturanga  and  the  Mubamniedan  ShatraDJ. 


itle  yage  it  is  ralle<l  "  li^stays  on  Cljeaa,  D(iB[itpd  in  the  European 
Ir  o(  pUy,  Ac,  by  TreTMigaclacliar7B  SliuCrec     Bombay,  1(JI4." 
TbB  roles  ma}'  be  kbriJged  thus,  observing  a  diSerpiit  ordcrr.  ta  mote  canre- 
I:— 
L  The  King  on  ana  aiile  ia  opposite  la  the  oihErr  player's  Uaeen. 
X.  He  who  has  won  most  gsmea,  moves  llrsE. 

IX.  TliB  first  four  or  eight  mOYCB  may,  bj  i)|;reemenl,  be  placed  for  btfili- 
niag  (lie  game. 
V111.  The  Kingt'  Bdd  Queens'  Pawns  may   uiovi;  two  sr]UBres  M  their  first 
ove,  if  the  pieces  to  which  they  belong  are  in  plsce ;    ulher  Pawns  only 

VI.  No  Pawn  ean  go  to  the  lost  jine,  nor  take  any  piece  on  tliat  Une,  so  long 


)  which  they 


.   In  gueetung,  the  Pawns  obtain  Iht  powers  of  the  pieces  ti 
belonged,   except  the  King's   Pawn,  wlijch  becomes  s  C 
Knight's  Pawn  abo  is  entitled  to  one  move  as  a  Knight,  in  sddiliou  to 
tbal  by  whiob  he  quvens. 
VII.  The  King  may  not  castle,  but  once  in  the  game  is  alloweil  the  Knight's 
,  if  not  previously  cliecked.     He  may  not,  however,  take  with  this 


^^^^H        II.  There  are  tliree  modes  uf  winning— 0»ir;,  when  no  piecq  is  left.      Tliis  is 
^^^^1  the  least   creditable,   and  by  some  called  Drawn  ;  Sod.  Clieckmnle,  the 

^^^^H  adversary  having  one  or  more  pieces  remAimng;  3rd.  Checktoate  with 

^^^^^1  a  Pawn,  called  PiedmAt,  the  adversary  having  some  pieces  left.    This  is 

^^^^^B  the  best  mode. 

^^^^^B     III.  There  is  do  Stale  Mate;  (he  adversary  must  make  room  by  moving.     In 
^^^^B  seme  parte  of  India,  one  of  the  adversary's  pieces,  at  ehoice,  may  be 

^^^^^B  removed  for  tliat  purpose. 

^^^^^       IV.  No  game  can  be  drawn  by  Uuiversal  Check;  the  party  checking  must 

make  auuther  move. 

Id  the  fly-leaf  of  the  copy  referred  to  is  found  the  following  note,  whidi, 

kfter  omitting  the  names  quoted  and  also  the  sigiiallue,  may  be  inserted  here  : — 

"The  author,  Cimiliarly   known   in   the   Bombay   Presidency   by   the  name 

of  Mr  AroAmJn,  was  said  never  to  have  lost  a  game  at  Chem,  except  one,  in  which 

1w  allowed  bimidf  to  be  boaien  by  ■  lady.     Even  here,  however,  the  Brahmin 

hftd  not  miscalculated — the  lost  gume  secured  him  a  Bollock  Contract. 

I  was  assured  by  my  FrieDd     •     •     ■     that,  on  the  famous  Position,  called 
s  Lvgsty,  being  submitted  to  bim,  after  Hie  minutes'  con«deralion,  he 
i  thomove." 

F  2 


r  -TET  ^raaiiy  i.\Ts  m  chis«. 


v>  ^  «mB5taiice  tbat 

nmsuitf  4Be  ksDdred  eqaares 

of  a  game  of  larger 

before  the  a^  of 

whether  that  form 

:w.    ^  Mi  i*^f*— r   «^  a  acQ  jrbt  aad  more  ancient  kind  of 

The  two  additional  pieces 

ir  ame  m  the  Complete  Chess,  viz., 

power  agrees  exactly  with  that 

::br  evlr  part  of  this  essay.    Firdusi's 

r  iflngioative,  abundantly  proves  that 

not  of  his  invention,  although 

^Btbnsiastic  love  of  chess,  have  been 

obsolete  variety  of  it.     There  remains 

jr  pTMT  antiquity  between  the  long  and  the 

cirevmstancee  under  which  they  were  respec- 

,«    ^i^mru  4M»  in  WBe  d^^ree  dependent  on  that  question,  the 

i^^i>  - 1.  «»  ••tsmoft  of  tbe  original  game,  in  whatever  form  that 

•"Di^  -ifi-ft  K  :^  eridence  drawn  from  the  history  of  Chess  shows 
i«  -V  dbctitettent  in  tbe  game,  in  its  gradual  decline  from 
aa4  {H>wers  of  the  Great  Chess  to  that  which  is  now 
.««i^  ^»w  JM  a»rtiM^iate  modifications  in  Firdusi's  description  and 
0^     <<.un?av  Oht^^:!^   form   epochs  which  indicate  the  progress  of 
.M««t^     t:  Si  sbown  in  tbe  altered  size  and  form  of  the  boards 
>^^Mn;  iK»xvs?  of  tbe  men,  and  the  peculiar  play  of  the  King 
Ate^Ti^:^     Tbe  larpp  board,  with  its  two  additional  squares, 
>^«tfs  K*<  ^A  ^ve  Kv5t  those  two  projections,  and  to  have  been  re- 
,««k«Mft   V  %  ^:«  tt^re.  and  even  to  have  suffered  a  further  abridge- 
WM«*«   A   A-K'  n'^w  v^f  $^«are^  a^  we  find  the  number  described  indif- 
«^vM«t\  «s  *vV  as^xi  no  in  difiewnt  manuscripts,  even  in  reference  to 
fK  >^Jx*i  CtK^s?.      The  K^i>i  being  thus  limited  in  the  number  of  its 
^^-.^rt.t'f,    *   CN';*\>«x^xlbar  deewase   may   be  inferred  in  that  of  the 
^sK  >^s*tc  s^'  tSe  v^ripnal.  now  called  additional  pieces,  having  been 
^\4%i«v\jl  >sjt  S.>»ri5t  even  of  lessser  dimensions.     To  compensate  for 
^    4.v<s  ,v'^  wji^v  ot  tbesv  piee^tis  their  powers  appear  to  have  been 
v,^^>^<\<xNi  ro  :W  ^rn   T^uim>a  in  tbe  moilem  game,   as  in  the 
:»XH  •.#vv  ,sf  ;W  ^sWiv  wbvb  Ka#  nwive^l  tbe  more  extended  move  of 
.V  •  V  .U  ,v*  v*>Nft:  Oij^^     l=i  ^^"«»^  ^^'^^^  ailditional  power  has  been 
^.^*.vxK  ^x  ;Vv;  nK^^x  tx  tW  5Xivri.WT  of  the  Queen  over  the  piec« 

tV  ^^^vvxi  ^x^>w  ^^  ^-K'O^-fKNi  ^v  the  King  is  still  more  strik- 
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ihtgly  illuBtntive  of  tlie  ahaiig«  from  large  to  siuaU,  from  complication 

b  mapMehy.     The  projecting  squares  of  ihe  Great  Chees,  or  ancient 

aane,  having  been  aboli«he<I,  either  from  their  inconrenience  in  the 

«  of  the  game,  or  fur  gredter  uniformity  in  the  shape  of  the 

^anl.  a  conipcnmtiun  ecemri  to  have  been  ma<le  to  the  King,  first,  by 

P  (he  allotment  of  the  squares  distinguisliod  as  his  place  of  refuge  in  the 

(-  more  modem  Eastern  boart]  described  in  Hyde,  p.  74,  and,  later,  by 

^fite  anomalous  process  of  Cuslliug,  an  expedient  evidently  of  such 

vontion  as  not  tr>  be  allowed  even  in  the  present  game, 

9  jilayed  among  ihe  natives  of  tbe    Enst.      This   latter  change  in 

rticularly  remarkable,  ae  admitting  no  possible  question  of  inversion, 

lod  PS,  apparently,  having  aceom[innie<l,  and  kept  pnoe  with,  a  cor- 

WIKinding  dimination   in  si;ie,  form,  and  power,  in  the  Board  and 

I  in  the  whole  system  of  chess-play. 

Before,  then,  we  bow  to  this  opinion  of  the  Hindu  origin  of  Chess, 

ir  Allow  the  four-headed  divinity  uf  the  Brahmans  to  appropriate  the 

Visdom  of  all  the  i]iiart«r8  of  the  globe,  and  their  many-handed  mon- 

I  to   clutch    every   invention  of  the    East  as   their  own,  a  few 

I  ^voHes  suggest  themaelvca,  which  claim  an  answer  from  those  who 

^■vonsider  their  position   too  etrnug  to  be  disputed.     These  ohjectlons 

ray  he  classed  under  three  general  lioade,  ami,  to  follow  the  arrange- 

l  of  the  work  which  gave  rise  to  this  discussion,  they  may  be 

Ijvided  into  an  hiatorical,  a  philological,  and  a  practical  difficulty  in 

eonneotion  with  the  game  itself. 

If  Chess,  in  any  near  reaemlilunce  to  that  which  we  now  play, 

was  known  in  early  ages  to  the  Hindui<,  where  are  their  historical  or 

romantic  records  of  its  invention  or  its  use?     Docs  any  ambient  San- 

■  writ  treatise  exist  on  its  principles  or  practice?     And,  as  the  Persiaue 

I  -sre  supposed  to  acknowledge  it«  introdnction  into  their  country  from 

t'lDdio,  do  the  annals  of  the  Hindus  themselves  equally  relate  their 

n  tlio  transaction  I 

If  Chess  is  of  Indian  birth,  and  even  allowing  Chatuntnga  to  be  its 

•rent,  how  did  it  retain  the  name  of  the  game  only,  and  yet  change 

ames  of  the  piecesl     Why  should  the  Rat'h  or  Rot'h  alone 

m traji slated t     The  Persian  terms  endure  in  all  the  languages 

t  Europe,  although  their  powers  have  been  modified  and  their  original 

ttrihutes  forgotten. 

If  Chaturanga  was  the  origin  of  all  Eastern  Chess,  where  and  at 

lat  period  did  it  undergo  that  sudden  and  almost  total  transformation 

eewary  to  obtain  a  resemblance  to  the  Persian  funn  under  which  it 

[oMkea  its  next  appeajunce?     Was,  then,  the  Chaturanga  its  purer  state 

if  boing,  and  Shatranj  only  ito  Avatar  among  its  more  disUnt  wur- 

iiipperst 


the:  tzbsjlj  y\ja  or  chess. 

■I  xie«ee  •€  profound  litera- 
JL  IB  kfisiocT,  which  repays  a 
JVC  Rccived.     Learned  anti- 
jc  dbp  bet  tea  cento  ries,  but 
its  earliest  oiigin,  and 
oniyersal  game,  which 
4t  mraulogies  surviying  the  Babel 
^  aK  pUolo^,  constitutes  one  of  the 
Eaxope  and  the  East. 
1  the  social  history  of  mankind, 
«£  ftfauiBtion;    a   game    which,    haying 
istff  iM   defiance    of   the   persecutors    of 
oTer  the  denunciations  of    Corauic 
3«ce  «f  tke  Byzantine  Iconoclast,  and  for 
mr  JM  i^iir^f«3'  hare  been  strained  alike  by  MulKfli 
tr^  ^fssnn  IViesv;  frDB  which  kings  have  given  luunes 
i«  1^  cobef  i^PT  hare  founded,  nor  hesitated  to 
ir  iK  iQBcdK.  wkea  they  made  it  a  principle 
ic  :m>ir  csoi^^ca;  aad  which^  as  an  image  of  war, 
AT^rvcav  4C  vsmiflb.  tef  Wm  tke  lyral  ^M>rt  of  lawgiver  and 

Bjevis  ani  C«iswc«  of  the  East  to  the  Charle- 
,„i^^4«^  mac  C*wflw  ^  ««r  ♦»»  fr&»« :  from  the  shepherd  warrior 
irr  5J  ihe  fu^tf^*  h«v  ^  Miava,  or  his  more  modem  rival 
empire  aaa  iawS^t*  awbilion,  the  Tamerlane  of  France, 
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Irt.  II. — Note  on  the  Srt  Janlra  and  Khal  Kon  Chakra,{$ix- 
Aiiyled  It'/ieel),  or  Dirnhle  Ei^uilaterul  Triangle.  By  E.  C. 
Ravesshaw,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Beni/al  Civil  Service. 


I  preientiog  to  tLo  Royal  Asiatic  Society  tim  accompanyiDg  two 

,  in  crystal,  of  the  Sri  Jantra,  it  will  be  proper  to  offer  some 

Bplan&tioD  of  the  manner  in  wliicli  they  came  into  my  hands;  of  tlie 

e  to  which  they  are  applied  by  the  Hindus;  aud  of  the  roeaniog, 

apparently  great  antiquity,  of  the  mystoriiius  eymbol  of  the 

toiible  Equilateral  Triangle. 

Tlie  Jantras  were  brought  Ln  me  abunt  two  years  ago  when  I  was 

Hiding  at  Patns,  by  sd  itinerant  vendor  of  Hindu  images,  salagriinie, 

it  other  religious  curiosities  from  Benarea.     The  man  informed  me, 

Mt  tliey  were  made  of  crystal,  brought  from  tlie  neighbouriiood  of 

■sypoor.     He  had  a  great  number  of  them  of  various  sizes;  for  tha 

rger  ones  ho  demanded  30,  40,  and  ^0  rupees.     He  could  afford  ma 

ttle  other  infonnatioD  regarding  thorn,  than  that  they  were  objects 

iligioUH  reverence  among  the  Hiudus.      Never  having  seen  or 

lard  of  the  Sri  Jantra  before,  and  being  struck  with  the  identity 

'  the  symbol    with   the   decoration   of  the   Royal   Arch   in    Free- 

)nry,  1   sent  for  a  Brahmaii  to  expound  the  mystery.     He  in- 

tned  me,  that  an  explanation  of  it  would  bo  found  in  the  "  Mantra 

iliodadbi,"  and  the  "  Sarada  Tilak;"  but   as  he  had  not  a  copy 

(either  of  those  works  in  his  possession,!   requested  him  to  give 

juhstanee  viv0  vocr.      It  appeoreil  from  his  narrative,  that  the 

fi  Jiuitra  \s  &  sort  of  pocket  Altar,  on  which  worship  may  he  offered 

•  ftuy  Deity;  and  aeoording  to  the  name  of  the  Deity  it  in  called 

rDargA  Jaiitra,"  "  Devi  Juntra,"  "Siva  Jautra,"  ie.     Each    of  the 

I  aDglea  of  the  hexagon  represents  a  point  of  the  compass,  and  is 

med  after  the   three  principal   gods    of    the    Hindu    Pantheon, 

ntuna,   Siva,   and  Vishuu,    and  their  respective  saktis  or  wives, 

Mwati,   PJrvati,   and    Lakshrol,    (vide    Plat«    I,    Fig.  1.)      The 

)ntre  of  the  middle  triangle,  on  the  summit  of  the  conical  crystal,  is 

tiled  the  "  KHniilta,"  ami  on  this  spot,  either  the  image,  or  the  namn 

F  the  dt'ity  to  he  worshipped  must  he  placed;  the  Angle  dedicated 

ttBnIimd  is  then  placed  to  the  Eant,  and  the  ceremonies  of  dovulioii 

8  proceeded  with.     Figure  3.  Plate  I,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  eleva- 
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tion  or  general  appearance  of  the  Jantra.  It  is  intended  to  represent 
the  flower  of  the  lotos,  with  the  petals  tamed  back.  It  will  be 
remarked,  that  immediately  below  the  triangles  there  are  two  rows 
of  petals,— one  containing  eight,  and  the  other  sixteen  leaves,  called 
''Hasht  dal,"  and  "Shoras  dal^  The  number  of  dais  or  petals 
varies  in  each  Jantra,  according  to  the  deity  who  is  to  be  worshipped, 
and  each  petal  has  a  separate  name.  The  cone,  thus  formed, 
rests  upon  a  square  base,  which  represents  the  earth,  and  is  called 
''  Bh^i-pur,"  or  ^'  city  of  the  earth."  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
cone  is  meant  to  represent  the  Heavens  resting  on  the  Earth;  but  the 
Brahman  did  not  give  such  an  explanation  of  it.  In  the  Sabsean 
worship  of  China,  Sir  J.  Davis  (p.  70,  vol.  ii,)  states,  that  the 
altar  of  sacrifice  to  Heaven  is  round  to  represent  the  sky,  and  that  of 
the  earth  square';  the  Jantra  appears  to  combine  the  two.  In  the 
valley  of  Nepal  near  Kathmandu,  there  is  a  large  hemispherical 
solid  building,  called  " Sambhundth,"  consecrated  to  '''Adi  Buddha;" 
an  engraving  of  which  is  given  in  Kirkpatrick's  work  on  Nepal. 
The  form  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Jantra,  but  on  the  summit 
rises  a  pagoda  with  seven  stories,  representing  the  seven  heavens, 
(vide  Fig.  5,  Plate  II).  The  other  Jantra  is  devoted  entirely  to  the 
second  person  of  the  Hindu  Trinity,  "  Sheo  **  or  "Siva,"  and  is  there- 
fore called  "  Siva  Jantra."  Fig.  4  and  5,  Plate  I,  will  convey  to 
those  who  have  not  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  original, 
some  idea  of  its  form,  and  the  disposition  of  the  triangles.  It 
will  be  observed,  that  the  triangles  are  not  in  a  state  of  union  as 
in  the  first  Jantra,  but  that  there  are  six  Equilateral  Triangles,  one 
within  the  other,  forming  as  it  were  a  pyramid  of  triangles.  The 
dais  or  petals  are  only  eight  in  number,  and  named  after  the  sun, 
moon,  and  the  elements  which  form  the  chief  subjects'  of  the  bymns 
of  the  Vedas. 

I  found  it  diflicult  to  ascertain  from  the  Brahman  whom  I  con- 
sulted, any  distinct  account  of  the  origin  of  this  curious  symbol ;  he 
afiected  a  great  mystery  on  the  subject,  and  all  I  could  gather  from 
him  was,  that  the  two  Equilateral  Triangles  intersecting  one  another 
in  the  Sri  Jantra,  were  the  emblems  of  the  *'  Lingam"  and  "  Yoni," 
the  "  Bija"  and  "  Bhag,"  or  the  male  and  female  principles  of  nature, 
and  of  the  Deity  who  is  the  god  of  nature. 

'  Figure  2,  Plate  I,  gives  a  bird*s  eye  view  of  the  Jantra,  showing  the  leaves 
of  the  lotus  and  double  triangle  in  the  centre.     Fig.  3  siiows  the  elevation. 

'  In  Egypt,  the  hieroglyphic  sign  of  the  earth  was  also  a  square. — Buusen, 
p.  534. 

*  Asmtic  Researches,  vo^  viii.  p.  386.. 
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The  analogies  derived  from  a  consideration  of  llio  aiiiuial  and 
hgetablo  kiogtlonis,  possibly  led  the  Hindu  philosupliera  to  conclude 
ml  the  [>roc«BK  of  creation  vaa  doc  to  the  cu-existence  of  iLese  ttro 
■rincipleu   in  ilio  divine  nature. 

in  H,  T,  Colobrooke'g  transliitioD  of  paita  of  llio  Veda',  the  follow- 

paeeages   iUnstmtc  thia  idea.      "In   the  beginning   there  was 

>  entity  nor    noo'entity — no  norld  nor  sky,  nor  aught  above  it. 

s  nut,  nor  immortality;  nor  diiitiuction  of  day  or  uight;  but 

that    breathed    without   afflution    sinorle    with    hrr   who    is    sustained 

within  bim."     Again,  in  the  Vrihad  'Aranyaka,  an  Upaniahad,  it  is 

recorded — "  The  Prinieiral  Being  saw  unthing  but  himself  in  the  Uni- 

^  Terse  and  said,  '  I  am  I.'     He  felt  not  delight  being  alone — Ho  wished 

;r  and  instantly  became  such — Ho  caused  hiniself  to  fall  iu 

[  twain  and  thus  become  husband  and  iDtfe."     In  the  Sdma  Veda  it  is 

ttAlcd,   that  "the  will  to  create  coexisted  with   the   Deity  as   his 

Bride."    It  is  probably  the  female  principle  under  the  name  of  "  Vach," 

(innslatod  speech  or  the  word)  which  culU  herself  the  universal  soul. 

igiuating  all    Beings  I  pass  like   the   breeze — I  am  above  this 

mvon,  beyond  this  Earth,  and  what  is  the  Great  One,  that  am  I." 

bis  duality  of  the   Deity  seems  to  have  been  common  to  the  pri- 

1  religious  of  Egypt  uud  China,  and  probably  of  the  intermediate 

igions  of  Asia.     In  the  former,  the  Sun,  under  the  name  "f  Osiris, 

s  worshipped  as  the  Genorittor  of  All  Things,  and  the  Elarth  under 

«  name  of  Isie,  aa  the  Great  Mother,  who,  under  the  vivifying  rays 

if  the  Sun,  appeared  to  bring  forth  all  animated  beings,  and  all  vege< 

pble  nature'.     In  the  great  Temple  of  Isis,  under  the  veiled  statuo 

if  the  goddess,  was  inscribed  the  well~known  sentence : — "  I  am  what 

hbeen;  what  is;  what  shall  be;  and  no  mortal  huth  ever  lifted 

'  Veil"     In   nearly  the  same  words,  in  the  "  Kdsi  Khand,''  it  ia 

"  Prakriti,"  or  "  Nature,"  what  is  Thou  art  in  the  Sakti  form, 

d  except  Thee  nothing  has  ever  been."     The  necessity  of  the  cu- 

jwmtioD  of  a  female  principle  in  creation,  was  further  recogniiod  by 

■signing  to  each  Deity  a  wife  or  Sakti.     Thus  Prakrili  is  said  to 

I   assumed    various   forms — Durgd  the    Sakti  of  Siva,   Lakshmi 

[  VishoD — Saroswati  of  Brahma — Rjdha  of  Krishna.     The  Syrian 

iIma  Astartd,  and  thu  Venus  Genitrix  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 

e  alike  the  deifications  of  the  same  principle.     Thia  is  manifested 

fl  beautiful  apostrophe  to   Venus  by  Lucretius,  which,  standing 


Hie  Kcscwrclwa,  «uT.  viii.  p.  3!I3. 
WD,  |i.  43K,  m™.  '■  llie  'I'rw.l  lisii,  ( 
id  female  ■■rincipli'.     0»irl»  mid  Hi.r 
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on  Cape  Misennm,  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  poured  forth  on 
beholding  her  bright  planet  reflected  in  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

''  Alma  Venus  !    Coeli  subter  labentia  Signa 
Qnse  mare  navigerum,  quss  terras  frugiferentes 
Concelebras :  per  te  quoniam  genus  omne  animantum 
Concepitnr,  risitque  ex  ortum  lumina  solis; 
Te^  Dea,  te  fugiunt  Venti,  te  nubila  Coeli 
Adventnmque  tunm :  tibi  snaveis  deedala  tellns 
Summittit  flores :  tibi  rident  aequora  ponti 
Placatumque  nitet  sufinso  lumine  ccelum. 

In  China,  instead  of  the  double  triangle,  the  same  principles  are 
typified  by  the  ''  Tae  Kieh/'  a  circle  divided  by  a  curved  line  into 
two  equal  part«,  (vide  Fig.  4,  PL  II),  which  represent  the  "  Y&ng  "  and 
"Yin*,"  by  which  all  things  were  produced.  The  Heaven  is  "  Y&ng," 
and  the  Earth  "  Yin  ;"  the  Sun  "  Y&ng,"  and  the  Moon  "  Yin  ;"  and 
so  on  through  all  nature— animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral.  All 
odd  numbers  are  male,  and  all  even  female.  This  may  be  the  reason 
why  3  is  considered  a  holy  number,  being  the  union  of  1+2;  also 
the  pentagon  8  +  2;  the  hexagon  3  +  8,  and  7,  being  4  +  3,  &c.  The 
"  Sing  Moo  "  or  "  Holy  Mother,"  is  probably  identical  with  Prakriti, 
Isis,  and  Astarte. 

In  page  50,  vol.  viii.,  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  Mr.  R.  Pat- 
terson states,  that  Siva  is  represented  by  an  Equilateral  Triangle, 
which  signifies  the  union  in  him  of  the  three  great  attributes  of 
creation,  preservation,  and  destruction.  This  hieroglyphic,  he  adds, 
is  inscribed  on  the  "  Kumbha  Ghata "  or  water  jar,  used  by  the 
worshippers  of  Siva,  in  conjunction  with  a  similar  triangle,  which 
represents  his  wife,  or  female  energy.  In  vol.  iii.,  p.  365,  of  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  another  authority.  Major  Wilford,  says  that  "  Vishnu  (as 
the  sunl)  and  Prithivi  (the  earth),  are  severally  typified  by  an  Equi- 
lateral Triangle,  and  conjointly,  when  their  powers  are  supposed  to 
be  combined,  by  two  such  equal  triangles  intersecting  each  other." 

It  seems  evident,  however,  that  whether  under  the  name  of  Siva 
and  Durg^,  Vishnu  and  Prithivi,  or  Brahm^  and  Prakriti,  the  same 
ideas  are  represented ;  viz.,  the  fecundating  principles  of  nature,  or 
perhaps  the  universal  vivifying  Spirit  acting  upon  universal  inert 
but  conceptive  matter,  at  one  time  typified  by  the  double  triangle, 
and  at  another  by  the  Lingam   and  Yoni.     Each  of  these  principles 

'   Davi8*8  Chinese,  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 


AKP    KliiT    KOS    CETAKEA. 


t  Ind  iti  eoparoW  worsbippers,  who  maintnineil  t)ie  superior  inflnenoe 

^1  tlieir  rospoctire  objects  of  veneration  in  tlie  prod  notion  of  uatare. 

f  Thia  occa^ioneil,"  says  Major  Wilford,  "  not  only  a  vehement  reli- 

B  contest,  but  even  a  blood/  war  heCwecn  the  followers  of  the 

frflni  and  Lingam."     Ho  does  not  however  give  any  anthority  for 

18  tTanBaclion. 

It  appears'  that  the  Buddhiet«  have  also  a  symbol  consisting  of 
iangle«,  but  they  are  united  at  their  polote,  instead  of  intersecting 
Kh  other.  (Vi'Io  Fig.  3,  plate  II.) 

In  a  learned  work,  by  Le  Noir,  on  the  subject  of  Freemasonry, 
toblielied  at  Paris  in  1811,  there  is  much  curious  information  on  the 
•abject  of  the  triangle.  He  etat«s,  that  it  represented  the  number 
three,  which  among  tlie  Jews  and  Egyptians,  was  considered  the 
nnmbor  of  perfection.  It  wa«  aUo  a  symbol  of  the  elements  and  of 
:,  because  the  constellation  of  the  trianrric  formerly  rose  with 
when  the  rcroal  equinox  was  at  the  point  Aries.  Hence  a 
ingle  was  plowed  in  the  handa  of  lexe,  Oairis,  and  Orus,  the  Egyp- 
Trinity',  It  is  stated,  that  four  Equilateral  Triangles  were 
a  the  centre  of  their  Zodiac,  to  represent  the  four  Elements, 
r,  Earth,  and  Water,  of  which  the  world  was  supposed  to  be 
The  intersection  of  these  four  triangles  forna  a  twolve- 
inted  star  in  a  circle.  (Vide  Fig  7,  plate  II.) 

It  is  possible,  that  the  pyramids  of  QhiKoh  in  Egypt,  whose  sides 

•  formed  by  four  Equilateral  Triangles,  were  intended  to  be  typical 

Wwt  the  elements,  as  well  as  of  the  sun.     The  angles  being  equilateral 

V  angles  of  sixty  degrees,  which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  height 

wbI  the  sun  at  the  equinox,  in  the  latitude  of  Ohixeh,  viz.,  thirty 

At  midday  during  llie  equinox,  the  son  (Osiris)  appeared 

t  the  summit  of  the  pyramid  as  on  a  pedestal;  and  at  night,  the 

"■niDon  (Isia)  succeeded  him.     Le  Noir  states  that  great  festivals  were 

held  on  these  occasions.     Though  modem  researches  leave  little  doubt 

ihat  the  pyramids  were  the  tombs  of  kings,  yet  their  peculiar  form 

and  exact  position  in  the  true  meridian,  facing  the  four  cardinal  points 

I  ^  tbe  compass,  in  some  degree  favoors  the  opinion  of  Le  Noir,  thai 

Iwr  may  also  have  been  held  syinliolical  of  the  tomb  of   Osiris. 


I,  AaiittSe  Jaunial. 

«  I  luive  tNren  unable  to  find  uiy  traoe  ol  the  exiatenco  of  ihe 

n  einblmi  o(  the  Suii,  in  Iha  portraits  of  lUcse   llriliot,  aa  given  by 

•a  aril  Ituiieen,  nr  in  any  of  Iho  liieruglyiiUiE  lijtua.     Bui  it  it  n-osonablo 

;  I,p  Noir  iinil  olhpr  FnwnmwiiiB  bwi  «omo  grounds  frir  llieir  nuor- 

Til*  Clbrll*k  WDii  till*  sign  nf  Ammoii,  anil  >  ehnrp  poiiilril  I',vnunid  oC 

lis,  th«  doEKlNr,  (vide  Bunnell),  but  lliere  i«  na  Eqiil)«t«ral  Tritnglv. 


£dbled  to  descend  by  the  gate 
C  au  ukio^rr  visible  mbove  the  pyramid.     At 

IS  supposed  to  be  bom  again, 
!ap  •!£  £a&.  aai  kis  ascension  into  Heaven,  or  entry 
fnMed  to  tnke  place  through  the  ivory 
m^oimox^  wken  he  again  appeared  at  the  summit 
a»  an  Apollo  in  ikm  glorj  of  his  youth  and  vigour. 
of  initiasioa  into  thm  esoteric  doctrines  or  mys- 
II  QB«pia»  of  Iw  in  Cgrpl.  and  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis  were 
^dM  pncECK  of  (he  snn  tkiongk  the  Zodiac.     The  Free- 
■wf  ifiiig  »  Lt  XfKT.  cofteii  tke  cetemonie«  of  the  two  first 
jt  ;iMir  «Bift  I  iff  fftiitMi?.  aai  coapanion)  from  those  of  the 
bofi  (he  ikavl  gntie,  coireeponding  to  that  of 
MB^  <Mnitmi%t  n>  fniawM  vko  entoed  the  priesthood,  the 
KKt  ttt««r  nvviM.  aad  it  beeaae  necessary  to  invent 
W4M  twr  iMafei  <w  tke  dcatk  of  Hiiam,  an  architect, 
>«  iCM  s:  w  >!£  Tm  a)  Si^MnML  «»  aa^  in  bnilding  the  temple 


^  ^  4  Htti;^tiSU'  iiiS^  ^ik^  ^  IVaMf  E<|nilatefal  Triangle  which 
^  ;t^cniv^  ,»n  :a«i  $t*l  J:taeB:^  aaU  wbiKe  ongin  and  meaning  have 
'.iv^it  Wm»^  ;r\9aHJM«^  ^  :iCiMii  «  Kitto's  Biblical   Encyclopedia, 
»v  *  ^\  V . ;     .     '.V    lA^^  ?/w«^f  <«*  i>f  the  most  usual  amulets  worn 
>*    jk.   \  "^^s  »iiv»  t  iv»»:t  >v  9MIK  a#  ike  "Shield  of  David,"  and  the 
•  >:*.  ^»  $».*i-u«va, '  ^^*ttr  i^.  t,  pi.  1I>;  no  doubt  the  seal  with  which 
tt^    ««%i.«4^\^i   ^v>iivJ\>iiir<  ii:*   JittJ  and   Afrits !      Probably  on   this 
«k.\vv%^««   ^   5^  K^u  it  x^s-^^  ^y  ihe  Mahommedans,  and  it  is  found  on 
iK-  >*A.iN    i    i»v'^^  Wosjv*.  ,v:dx*  B:bl.  Ency.  p.  876,  vol.  i.).     It  like- 
^  i^-    <i;4*»ss    iW  ^'»*  v^  s^rtwiaaoui  of  the  celebrated  so-called  gates  of 
^«^vM<;«u    .aXv,s»    t^^.*«^   thif   tomb    of    Mahmud  at  Ghazni,    (fig.  2, 
^.      \     .c   cv  i.W  ^*«i*Ar^»bU\  that  the  very  symbol  should  have  been 
^,vi*%vN»  ^*   «'^''  »^^'^(MAi^^K:?s  a;?  the  ^lecoration  of  the  degree  of  the 

lM>  y^*^  >vi*5*svtvsl  >i»ilK  iKis  symbol,  as  related  by  Le  Noir,  is 
u  ^^\^^>t*••^v  *-^  kC^^>*:j^  Th**  #v^iom  of  Frecmasoury  is  assumed 
«,'  V*N\  v^v^  V  vv»  A^M>*«^  ^^^  builder*  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
\  i^*i  >k*«»v  '*n"  Us'^V^  ^^  ^"Wor^ipful  Maxtor."  Three  apprentices 
^4o  >^v»v  x^>*>^^  *v"  ''♦^'f^  ^^  w»;>««erV  ^ipi  way-laid  Hiram,  with  a 
\.v>k  v^  yN^i*->v^  ^-  *  '^'  rs^^xN*'  t-<*  jf^fvrxn.  and  on  hi*  refusing  to  do  so 
>44.^  NA>;vNi  ^  -  ^  v*^'  or.  ^>^r;r^  frv^m  hi*  murxlerers,  threw  the 
M^.^vo  'i»  '{^  N  '  N^  A  ^^^''  ^  ^'^  ^•^'^^  *  ^^'"^^  .^^rvh  it  was  discovered 
>x  v^  \v  A  *^^^  t^NV*<Vv»*.^xvM  w^vMx^rs^  who  weiv  elected  to  pursue  the 
^*»Aiv  \-^  .-^^  A>x^xNS  <W  Wt  >>r**K4.     To  prevent  the  recurrence 
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iniliu'  event,  and  the  risk  of  losing  tlie  sacred  triangle,  in  the 
geutra  of  which  the  inoommoQicftble  name  of  God,  "  JAO  "  Lad  heen 
inscribed  by  Solomon,  a.  vault  waa  constmcted  under  the  temple 
unknown  to  any  but  the  elect ;  and  the  golden  triangle  was  fixed  on 
a  tripod,  resting  on  the  mystical  cuhio  etone,  wbich  as  in  India,  China, 
and  Egypt,  probably  represented  the  earth.  The  vault  was  then 
closed  np  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  Solomon,  and  the  secret  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  twenty-seren  masters  and  their  enceeasore.  The 
celebration  of  the  death  of  Hiram,  (which  Le  Noir  thinks  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  symbolical  death  of  Osiris,  the  eun,  at  the  autumnal 
equinox,)  constitutes  the  ceremony  at  the  initiatJon  of  the  third  grade 
of  masons,  viz.,  that  of  miuiter;  and  the  recovery  of  the  triangle,  and 
the  placing  it  in  the  secret  vault,  form  the  subject  of  the  initiation  of 
the  Grand  Master  of  Scotland.  On  thi;  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Crusaders,  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  of  the  aearet  vault  is  said  to  have 
given  way,  and  to  have  discovered  to  the  view  of  the  Knight  Tem- 
plore,  the  eaered  triangle  which  had  been  concealed  from  the  world 
for  twenty  centuries.  This  discovery  was  the  origin  of  the  English 
degree  of  the  royal  arch;  and  the  decoration  is  an  arch,  with  the  aun 
abining  through  the  aperture  caused  by  the  fall  of  the  key-stone  upon 
«  Doable  Equilateral  Triangle  placed  on  an  altar. 

From  the  statement  of  another  emineut  Froemason,  it  would 
appear  tbat  the  Triangle  was  hold  to  be  a  sacred  aymhol,  representing 
nearly  the  same  ideas,  by  all  the  nations  of  the  East.  Dr.  James 
Bumes,  in  his  address  to  the  Lodge  of  St.  Andrew's,  iti  the  East,  at 
Poonah,  24th  June,  1847,  expressed  himself  as  follows:— "It  is 
not  enough  to  say  tbat  the  symbol  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  the 
Triangle  within  a  circle,  was  used  by  Zoroaster '  and  Pythagoras 
MX  centuries  before  Christ,  to  typify  what  it  represents  in  this  place. 
Ages  before  this  lora  it  bad  been  exhibited  in  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
I  tho  cave-temples  of  India,  the  pagodas  of  China  and  Japan,  and  the 
L'.grottoa  of  Scandinavia,  to  shadow  forth,  us  it  does  here,  the  nncca- 
ring  eternity,  'the  circle  whose  centre  is  everywhere  and  circum- 
ference nowhere,'  combined  with  the  infinite  wisdom,  the  omnipotent 
power,  and  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Uni- 
T«rae  ;  the  light,  the  mercy  and  the  truth  ;  the  past,  the  present  and 
to  come  ;  the  beginning,  middle  and  end  ;  the  Creator,  Preserver  and 
Destroyer  of  all  things." 

'  I  Imve  nnl  oIiaerTEd  Uio  tri«ng1e  in  »ny  of  the  vngmih  gB  Ulrly  pul  lifUf  J  hy 
r.  Irii;aird,  nf  thi?  niiu*  uf  Nineveh,  nor  in  Rieli'n  work  nn  Baliyton  nml  Persp. 
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It  is  ^ifienli  to  determine  to  what  nation  this  mystical  symbol 
Hb  origin ;  bnt  it  seems  to  have  been  common  to  all  the  pri. 
MSTml  religions  of  Asia,  in  which  the  chief  objects  of  Exoteric  worship 
were  the  son,  planets,  and  elements  of  natnre,  bnt  whose  Esoteric 
doctrine  was  the  existence  of  one  great  creatire  spirit  penrading  and 
animating  the  universe  ^ 

An  Equilateral  Triangle,  whose  sides,  howerer  extended,  were 
always  equal,  and  whose  angles,  howerer  great  the  space  contained, 
were  ever  the  same,  was  probably  adopted  by  religions  geometricians 
as  the  most  appropriate  emblem  of  the  Immutable  and  Eternal. 

*  ^  Other  Deitiet  are  portions  of  the  three  gods,  bat  in  fact  there  is  only  one 
Mtjy  *  Mahi  'Atmi,*  the  gnmi  aoal.  He  is  called  the  son,  for  he  is  the  Soul  of 
all  fieiagti  the  Soul  of  what  moTes  and  of  that  which  ia  fixed.** — Co]ebrooke*a 
TnuM.  of  Ved.  p.  387»  vol.  riii.  Asiatic  Researches. 
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Plate  I. 

1. 

SRI  JANTKA,  OR,   KHAT   KON   CHAKRA. 


Bird'*  ere  Tiew  of  Uu  Brl  Jutrt,  BhowlDg 
tha  liKTd  of  the  Lotiu,  lod  dsabig  tii- 


ElanUOD  of  Uu  Srt  Jutim. 


SIVA  J  ANTRA. 


OK  THE  SR(   JASTRA,  &C. 
Plate  II. 


Boddhlit  double  triugla. 
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TwelTfrpolnled  itir  (wni«d  b) 


Art,  III.— TVi^  Sifven  Cktii-cheit  of  Asia  in  1846. 
Captain  Newhold,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

DEB  tlie  improasion  that  any  notice,  liowever  scant,  beariuj,'  o 
resent  state  of  the  sitos  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  will  not  |in 
pholly  unacceptable  io  tlie  Society,  1  have  ventnred  to  offer  a 
Mtps  taken  during  a  recent  tour  to  these  interesting  lucalitica. 

In    the   Revelations,  the  Divi 

Chnroliea  in  tlie  following  order  :- 

EpuEsua 

6uyR^fA 

'     pKRGAMtre 

Thvatiba 

Tn  point  of  elatisticat  importance,  they 
ImIoit  : — 


Ephesua,   however,   still   retains    its  ecelesiastical   superiority   in 
F^jpving  title  to  a  Greek  Archbishop,  while  tlie  other  Churches  have 
Mily  Bishops  or  Suffragan  Bishops  at  their  head,  all  of  the  Greek 
^  Gknroh,  and  eiibject  to  the  Patriarch  at  Constantinople. 

lb  noticing  the  sites  uf  the  several  clinrches,  1  shall  adhere  to  the 
rder  in  which  they  occur  in  the  Revelations. 

EniKaus. 

Epbesne — the  Great — the  Oniaraont  of  Asia— is  deserted.  The 
inngry  jackal  jirowla  in  the  grass-covered  theatre  which  echoed  back 
c  shouts  of  the  tuniultuona  citizens,  crying  ''Great  is  Diana  of  the 
■he  owl  screeches  from  its  lonely  wnlls;  a  peatiferona 
mrsh,  eihaling  nialaria  and  denth,  chokes  up  its  port;  while  vast  dia- 
itinteil  ma^sea  of  brick  and  mortar,  scattered  on  the  hill  of  Ayaaal^k, 
indicate  the  site  of  the  Church  of  St.  John,  re-erected 
r  Jnatinian,  and  where  the  converts  of  St.  Paul  worsliipped  the 
nly  true  and  living  Gi:d. 

"  I  will  come  unto  ibee  quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candlestick 
i>ul  of  hi«  place."     (Rev.  ii.  5.) 
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Ayaaaluk,  the  moilem  Tillage,  stands  more  tban  a  mile  from  the 
rnins,  and  contains  only  one  Christian  hut — that  of  a  Greek  Cafeji; 
ahont  forty  Turkish  cottages  ate  acaltared  over  thu  hill. 

The  great  marble  mosque  at  its  foot  no  longer  rosoDnds  with  the 
Toicea  of  the  MueEiin  aud  Khatib;  it  ia  fast  parti eipBtiug  in  tbe  fate 
of  the  more  ancient  buildinga.  Tbe  interior  is  encumbered  with  nink 
vegetation ;  the  marble  fountains  have  long  ceased  to  refresh  the  air, 
and  in  many  places  the  wall  has  fallen  in. 

This  mosque  contains  fonr  Urge  granite  columns,  said  to  bave 
once  formed  part  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana.  Their  circum- 
ference (abont  eleven  feet)  I  found  to  correspond  closely  with  the 
dimensions  of  the  broken  granite  piUara  prostrate  amid  the  ruins  of 
the  vaat  structure  overlooking  the  jiort,  or  rather  the  marsh,  at  the 
weateru  extremity  ef  the  ruins,  and  which  is  genemlly  bt'lieveU  to 
occupy  tlic  site  of  the  Temple  of  Diana.  The  granite  of  one  of  the 
latter  columns  has  separated  in  flakes,  evidently  from  the  action  of 
intense  heat,  poaaibly  at  tbe  time  of  the  burning  of  the  temple. 

Tbe  marbles  and  granite  pillars  in  tbe  mosque  appear  to  bavft 
been  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  adjacent  cburchj  which  itself  was 
probably  enriched  by  the  spoila  of  the  temple. 

Within  tbe  Acropolis  on  the  bill  of  Ayaaalfik,  a  few  paces  beyond 
tbe  gateway,  1  olucrved,  among  the  rubbish,  a  fragment  of  a  sculp- 
tured atone,  on  wbicU  was  inscribed  the  legend' 

E4EZI0Y 
I  Hi.  W.  J,  HsmiltoD,  in  his  IntereMing  BcsearohM  In  Aiin  Minor  [vnl.  t. 
p.  641),  itatcB  llmt  botween  fiveaad  eix  milea  rrnm  Ephesna  (AyitMlilk),  on  tlie 
Sm^RUt  road,  lie  puceJ  round  tbe  euteni  foot  ot  Mouiil  GkUeaus,  on  tho  lofty 
and  almost  inmcceuiblo  aummit  of  wbicli  is  perclicd  the  viliMr^  coatle  otGetehi 
Ekleb.  He  did  not  visit  it  himsBlf,  uid  taya  that  be  "  was  not  aHare  tliat  any 
tiaveller  had  viuled  it,  although  it  woalJ  lio  interesting  to  oBcerUia  whether  aueb 
s  compituouB  point  from  sU  the  Bnrtounding  country  is  Hellenic,  Byuntine,  or 
even  of  a  still  later  period.  Mr.  Anuidell  soggests  the  ponibility  of  ita  having 
been  an  old  Persian  mitch-tower."  I  visited  this  inounUiD  fortress  an  rvulv  to 
GpheBDs;  and  found  it  to  be  Byzantine  ol  a  bad  atjie.  The  poeition  is  strong— 
pradpitouaoncrery  aide,  except  alongUie  ridge  to  the  north.  The  eaati*  prBMmU 
*  mere  ■hell,  ot  modente  dimensiona,  and  in  shape  an  irragular  rectangle.  Tba 
walla,  about  twenty  feel  bigb,  ore  Sacked  by  taweia,  and  cuastrueted,  like  thoM  eT 
■evsral  other  Byiantine  castles,  in  Asia  Minor,  of  alternate  cou™es  iif  snuill  alalM 
and  thicker  cut  atonoa,  oementod  by  ■  hard  mortar,  cunlainlog  amall  fragments  of 
brick  and  stone.  Tlia  layers  of  slate  represent  the  layers  of  squoro  briek  setn  In 
the  ooostruciion  of  some  Roman  fortreuea.  Tbe  enlrancra  are  narrow,  and 
aquare  at  top.  Over  (ho  llnMl  in  a  small  rotrnd  arch  of  square  brick.  Tlw 
interior  is  Riled  with  rubbish  aud  vcgolalion.  A  ffW  pieces  of  marble,  apparently 
laJfSn  from  some  older  slrudure,  are  aeen  liuill  into  Uie  walls.  I  could  not  Rnd 
any  Inaeriptiotu.  The  pMilioc  Is  very  eommanding,  and  was  no  donbl  selected  as 
tbe  key  ot  the  paaa  by  tho  valley  of  the  Cayslw,  between  EphMUS  Mid  Smynwu 
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The  populatio 
HftmoauW  ia  1S24 

Tarka 

Armetiians 


Smtbna. 

of  Smyrna,   wLicb,   according  to    Mr.  Hartley, 


Total 
i8  now  increased  to 
Turks 
Greeks 
AraienioDs 

Levantines  and  Frank 

Total 


0,700 


The  towH  is  still  rapidly  enlarging  to  the  sontli  and  south-east  on 

tiie  edge  of  the  lay  to  Windmill  Point.     Tlio  Greeks,  who  in  1824 

I  only  three  churehes,  have  now  five;  the  Lutiua  have  three — iu 

0824,  two;  and  the  Proteslnnta  two,  as  formerly.     Bight  of  the  nine 

rnagoguefl  of  the  Jewe,  and  the  church  of  the  La;Earists,  were  destroyed 

py  tlie  great  fire  in  1841,  and  are  now  being  rebuilt. 

The  Greeks  poaeeas  nameroua  schools.      The  Protestant  schools 

tablished  by  Mr.  Brener  have  failed,  crushed  by  the  better  au]>- 

>orted  and  Byslematic  machinery  of  the  Propaganda,  which  has  a 

liirge  college.      Mr.  Lewis,  the  English  chaplain,  has  established  a  girls' 

school. 

e  Greek  Church  of  Smyrna  ia  presided  over  hy  a  Bishop  under 
the  Patriarch,  who  resides  at  Constantinople,  and  continues  in  a 
to oriiihiDg  state. 

Bo  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of 
life."     (Rev.  ii.  10  ) 

pEROAMtTS. 

Pergamns  is  in  a  more  floiiriBhing  state  than  all  the  other  Chardhea, 
Idcept  Smyrna ;  and,  though  rebuked  for  idolatry,  received  an  ei^ually 
cioas  message  throngh  St.  John. 

"  I  know  thy  works  and  whore  thou  dwelleat,  even  whero  Satan's 
eeat  is :  and  thoa  boldest  fast  my  name,  and  hast  not  denied 
my  hitli,  evea  in  those  days  wherein  Antipas  was  my  faithful 
G  2 
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martyTy  who  was  slain  among  you  where  Satan  dwelleth.*' 
(Rev.  ii.  13.) 

The  present  population  consists  of 

Turks         ..              ..  ..     14,000 

Greeks               ..             ..  1,600 

Armenians                 . .  . .          300 

Jews  . .             . .             . .  100 


Total  . .  16,000 

In  Mr.  Smith's  time  (1671),  there  were  only  fifteen  families  of 
Christians,  and  those  "  hadly  off." 

The  Christian  quarter  occupies  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  the  Acro- 
polis, on  the  left  hank  of  the  riyer,  and  contains  two  Greek  and  one 
Armenian  churches.  The  modem  Greek  church  is  a  showy  gilded 
edifice;  the  ancient  one,  supposed  to  he  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  is 
small,  dark,  and  somhre.  Adjoining  it  is  a  Greek  school,  where  I 
found  ahout  thirty  Greek  children,  reading  portions  from  the  Fathers, 
seated  on  the  marhle  tomhstones  which  formed  the  pavement  of  the 
school.  The  adjoining  Greek  hurial  ground  is  crowded  with  marble 
tombstones,  some  of  which  bear  inscriptions  of  considerable  antiquity. 

On  two  stones,  built  into  the  wall  of  a  house  in  the  street  leading 
to  the  church,  the  following  inscriptions  occur : 

No,  1. 

AI-AIW  «B  II2-AINENOMEN  AYSA 

AIAI2IA0T020nPA02IAIAI  AYSA 

TEOMETPHX  AYSA 

IAIHAEI2HKAAHMETPI0THTI  AYSA 

ETlMHeHTHAIKAIOXYNH  AYSA 

No.   2. 

APXITEKTON 
eiOISAITEXNEITAlSIEPOIS 
NEIKOAHMOSAFAeOSAMAAHOKAI 

NKIK0NE02 
H2*AAlSArOKAlK02MH2EAnA2I 
ArOPANOMIONnEPinATONIAIH*IA0TEIMINI 
KNBlQAEKAAONEPrONENMONONEYnOHA  BPnK 

No.  3  occurs  on  a  stone  built  into  the  wall  of  a  khan  in  the  heart 
of  the  city — 

No.  3. 

B0YAHKAI0AHMO2ETEIMH2AN 
AYAIANAAKIMOYeYFATEPAAKKAN 
I  ttaEPAKAAYAlA2AAKIMIAAH2IEPEIA2 
NIKH*OPOYKAinOAIAA02AeHNA2 
nA2H2APETH2ENEKA 


^^^^^^^^^T^^^B^HOHCHBSOr  ABIA. 

"»1 

^^^H         The  following  Roman  characters  itre  iDscribed  on 

a  stone  in  the        ^J 

^^^B  wall  or  the  Turkish  burial  grouDd : — 

^fl 

^^M 

^H 

^^H                                                                     SAMEI 

^^M                                                     AOR'FV 

^H 

^"               A  mosqne  in  the  city,  on  the  left  Lank  of  tlio 

iver,  has  been         ^| 

pointed  ont  as  formerly  being  a  church  iif  the  early  Chriiitiaus.     From         ^| 

the  style  of  architecture  (Moorish),  and  ite  Ii3.ring 

0  bcma  at  the         ■ 

etutem  end,  I  should  doubt  its  having  been  originally 

intended  for  a          ■ 

church. 

■ 

1                                                                 TnyATiBA. 

■ 

^^^K         Thyatira,  the  fourth  Church  of  tbo  Apocalypse,  bad  cutirely  dis-            f 

^^^H  appeared  after  the  fall  of  the  Byxantiue  Empire,  unti 

Again  brought             1 

^^^r  to  light  under  the  Turkish  name  of  Alceit,  or  Ak  Hiasar,  towards  the            fl 

^^^Velose  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

■ 

^^B       Mr.   Smith,    the    English   Chaplain,    and   Sir   Paul    Rycaut,    the          ■ 

^^^HSngliah  Conenl  at  Smyrna,  claim  the  merit  of  thia  discovery.                          ^M 

^^^H         It  is  still  a  flourishing  town,  containing  about  2000  Greeks,  120          ^| 

^^^ft  Armenians,  and  8000  Turks. 

■ 

^^^R        "  That  which  ye  have  already,  hold  fast  till  I  come 

■    (R.v.ii.23.)          ■ 

^^^B       The  Greeks  and  Armenians  have  each  n  church  here.     That  of         ^ 

^^^B  the  Oreeks  is  said  to  he  tlie  most  ancient,  and,  the 

priest  informed            1 

^^^Baie,  is  huilt  on  the  found.itions,  still  visible,  of  the 

Church  of  tho            M 

^^^B  Apocalypse.     It  is  a  small  but  neat  structure.     In  tlie  churchyard  tho           J 

^^^V  fbllowiog  inscription  appears  on  a  muhle  trough : 

■ 

^^^ 

1 

^^^B 

■ 

^^^H                                                     APXIEFEAKAI 

^^^H                                                  APXONJklABtOY 

^^^■^^                                     ASnATPIAOEKAIA 

^^^^^^^H                                    QNOeETHNYnOA 

^^^^^^B                                  AMENON  SS  MIAYPHAION 

^^^^^^^1                                 ANT0NE1N0NSASL\E 

^^^^^^^r                                AKA1TP1£DPEZBEY£AN 

^^^^^^H                                 TAnPO£TOYSAYTO 

^^^^^^H                                 KPATOPAZnpOIKAKAI 

^^^^^^B                                 APXIEPASAMENONSSIVT] 

^^^^^^B^                                lOYAAIONY^lOY  "-i  A2IAB 

^^^^^^^m                               XOYnEPrAMHNQNKAlA 

^^^^^^H                                 niNoeETOYKAtAPXIE 

^^^^^^^1                                 PE0ZKAI£TE«ANH«O 

^^^^^^^B                                POY^IZ  H  HSQATPIAO 

^^^^^^^B                               AI*OHASaAYAAHS 

^^^^^^^F                                PYTAMEQSEtHZIQN 

^^^^^^^B                                   inpESIXMiElATHinPOZ 

^^^^^^^B                                     KAIZAP^AZ 

^^^^^^^^^^^              inpAMipaiz 

J 
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No.  2  is  copied  from  a  slab  of  marble  in  the  ebarchyard. 

No.  2. 
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12 

M 

Ar 
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MSAAOTPIO 

No.  3.    From  a  stone  reversed  in  wall  ol  street. 

IBOYAHUAPEAY  SM 

iH  mmmm  kaiskioyahh  no  a 

AHMOZGENHNANA 
DPOTOYI WBMB  N0Y2 

ATOZENTI SM  UIAPX 
A  MUM  MH  MS  ANOY^  1 
XI  -•  II  MR  020ENMS  OZOYI 

IZBOYAHZ  MS  FONO 
ONON  HBE  APIZT 

The  following  fragments  occur  in  the  Armenian  churchyard : — 


No.  4. 

GYATEIPEKAIIE 


No.  5. 

MHAEN 
T0Y2T 


A  brass  coin,  which  I  picked  up,  bore  on  one  side  the  head  of  a 
Roman  emperor,  and  on  the  reyerse  a  lion  passant,  with  the  device — 

GYATEIPHNON. 

At  Marmara,  between  Thjatira  and  Sardis,  besides  the  inscription 
in  the  market  place,  copied  by  Mr,  Arundellj  I  found  the  following 
fragments : — 

No.  1. 


MEPIMNMUMANn 
AMEPMIYMS  XAIM 
KAI AMEPIMI 
Ml    ZOIYIOY 
ZiMOZKAlH 


MS  MS  EAUIMS 
MNEIA2XAPIN 
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No.  2. 

KAIAPI  n-T  li  n  EI>2[KHKAII  ^J  AHMO 


On  pedesta]  ia  the  kli^n  at  Kirkatcl],  between  Thyntira  and  Per- 
gsnras,  is  the  following  fragaieat: — 

TaotlMOE 
KAtEBAinPO 
■tAdlTOIHOAtiaB 

Sabdib. 

Sardia,  l&dj  of  kingdoms,  vying  with  Memphis  in  antiquity,  onoe 
Pie  proud  capital  of  CrojBus,  fifiL  of  the  Churches,  and  subsequently 
Mlected  OS  the  place  of  convention  of  aoveml  General  Councils,  is  now 
more  forlorn  than  even  Epheaiia.  A  Turkish  cufinet,  mill,  and  shop 
of  a  poor  Greek  vendor  of  provisions  and  spirits  linger  <iu  it^  deserted 
',  while  a  few  blacl^tents  of  the  wandering  YcrooUs  speckle  the 
etghbonring  hilU  and  the  borders  of  the  famous  Pactolus.  The 
ftounnd  muunds,  among  which  the  tumnlus  of  Aljattcs  rises  con- 
^icQODS,  the  Necropolis  of  the  LyJiau  kings,  and  the  melancholy 
ahores  of  the  Gygtean  Lake,  the  intervening  flat  swampy  plain  of  the 
Hennas,  seen  from  the  heights  of  Mount  Tmolus,  on  whose  declivities 
the  ruins  of  Sardis  are  scattered,  by  no  means  diminish  the  solemn  air 
of  sadneas  which  prevails  around. 

"  I  know  thy  works,  that  tbon  host  a  name,  that  thou  Uveet  and 

"  i."  (Rev.  iii.  1.) 
Two  massive  buildings,  near  the  mill  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  are 
1  to  liaTQ  formerly  been  churches.  The  highest  on  the  acclivity  is 
ipposed  to  have  been  the  Chutch  of  the  Apocalypse,  It  is  now 
Hifluss,  and  fuur  only  of  the  huttresBe*  which  originally  strengthened 
B  wall,  and  from  which  sprang  the  massive  brick  arches  of  the  roof, 
e  left  standing-.  The  walls  are  in  great  part  made  up  of  portions  of 
uble  pillars,  entablatures  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic  architecture, 
1  wluch  the  capital  of  Lydia  wiu  so  richly  embellished.  This 
aiding  must,  therefore,  be  posterior  to  the  destruction  of  the  Pagan 
nples,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  justly  observes.  The  buttresses  are  partly 
mposed  of  white  marble.  The  bcma,  if  any  existed,  is  gone,  aa  well 
e  opposite  extremity  of  the  wall. 
Tba  structure  lower  down  ia  evidently  of  older  date,  built  of  cut 
me,  with  marble  buttresses  and  a  brick  arched  roof,  which  bus  fallen 
It  is  Mventy-eight  paces  long  by  fifteen,  and  had  semicircular 
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terminationd  at  the  east  and  west  ends,  which  projected  externally,  as 
is  eyident  bj  the  direction  of  the  broken  ends  of  the  wall.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  these  bema-like  terminations  did 
not  appear  externally  (vol.  I.  p.  14).  They  are  common  to  many 
similar  massive  stmctnres  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  stream  which  tnms  the  mill  of  Sardis  is  not  the  Pactolus,  as 
some  have  supposed.  The  Pactolas  emerges  from  a  gorge  in  Mount 
Tmolns,  a  few  hundred  paces  to  the  west  of  this  stream,  by  the  ruins 
of  the  gigantic  Ionic  temple  of  Cybele,  through  the  plain  of  Sardis,  to 
the  Hermus.  The  golden  sands  of  this  river,  naKraX^w  €vxpv<r6v,  could 
scarcely  have  derived  their  appellation  from  the  gold  they  produced, 
as  they  are  not  auriferous,  or  from  their  colour,  which  is  a  light  red- 
dish brown,  and  not  yellow.  It  glitters  with  numberless  particles  of 
mica,  often  gold-coloured,  whence,  perhaps,  the  epithet.  The  bed  of 
the  river  contains  rounded  pebbles  of  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  limestone, 
quartz,  jasper,  and  basanite,  or  Lydian  stone,  brought  down  from  the 
steeps  of  Tmolus. 

The  opening  of  some  of  the  singular  tumuli,  composing  the  Necro- 
polis of  the  Lydian  kings,  more  especially  that  of  Alyattes,  is  a 
desideratum  to  which  I  would  fain  direct  the  attention  of  the  Society. 
It  is  probable  their  interior  will  be  found  to  correspond  with  those 
singular  tombs  (supposed  those  of  the  Pelopides)  on  the  hills  near 
Bournabat,  overlooking  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna.  In  case  of  this  sug- 
gestion being  carried  iuto  execution,  it  would  bo  advisable  to  open 
some  of  the  smaller  tumuli,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  mode  of  con- 
struction, previous  to  attacking  the  tomb  of  Alyattes. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  the  sixth  of  the  Churches,  now  ranks  after  Smyrna 
and  Pergamus  in  point  of  population,  which  amounts  to  10,000  Turks 
and  3000  Greeks.  It  boasts  of  25  churches,  in  20  of  which,  however, 
service  is  performed  only  once  a  year.  They  are  all  small  and  mean, 
and  contained  many  fragments  of  columns  and  ancient  sculpture. 

A  massive  ruined  pile,  which  had  once  an  arched  brick  roof,  like 
the  structures  at  Sardis,  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  Church  of  the 
Apocalypse.  On  the  road  to  this  church  I  observed  two  inscriptions; 
the  first  on  a  sarcophagus  used  as  a  fountain,  and  the  second  on  a 
stone  reversed,  built  into  a  wall  at  the  angle  of  a  street. 

No.  1. 

TAIOY  lOYAIOY  TYPANNOY 
MS  YI02  £  AI  HI  HI  HI  MS  MB 
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Ko.  2. 
■■♦AAISEAAON 

K.\AYiIANONVnA 

WKON 
■BmMEAIieENTOS 
TW2ANTAIECS 
FAYKQ  KBHAniOY 
AYIOYJOYAAIXOY 

Q  of  tlio  fountniaa  outaido  tlie  town  \e  a  bas-relief,  iu  bad 

,  raprosenting  a  gAieUo-hunt.     Many  fragmenla  of  marble,  with 

iliofs,  entablatiiroe,  &c.,  orii  seen  in  the  walls  of  private  lioiueB. 

y  tli<!  Turks,  Pliiladelphia  is  now  called  Allah  Slialir  (God's  city) 

a  Dame  which,  bm  Mr.  Hamilton  correctly  observes  (vol.  II.  p.  37(i), 

«  Bomotimcs  been  supposed  (erroDcuiisly)  to  be  tlio  cxplauatibu  uf 

ronia  addressed  to  that  church,  -'the  name  of  the  city  of  my 

'      Its   present   comparative   Quuri^liin^  state,    however,  bears 

broibly  on  the  message  of  grace  addressed  to  it  by  St.  John : 

"  I  know  thy  works ;  behold,  1  have  set  before  thee  an  open  door, 

and  no  man  can  shut  it;  for  thou  hast  a.  little  strength,  and 

hast  kept  my  word,  and  hast  not  dented  iny  name."     (Rev. 

iii.  8.) 

Philadelphia  is  the  reeiJeneo  of  a  Greek  biGlicip,  who  adds  tu  this 

[title  those  of  Laodicea,  Hicrnpolis,  and  Culoesfc. 

Laodicea, 
The  seventh  and  Inst  of  the  Churchca,  the  very  site  of  which  had 
I  forgotten  fur  centuries,  wna  brought  to  light  a^'ain,  under  its 
IpreBent  name  (Eeki  IliasBr)  by  Mr.  Smith  and  Sir  Paul  Rycaiit 
towards  the  close  of  the  seveateenth  century.  It  was  then,  and  ja 
',  B  melancholy  mass  uf  deserted  ruins. 
"Because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will 

spue  thee  out  of  my  month."     (Rov.  iii.  IC.) 
Tlie  ruins  uf  an  ancient  uliurch  still  exist. 

The  hills  ou  which  Laodicea  stands  have  been  supposed  by  eome 
ravcllcrs  to  be  of  volcanic  origin;  but  they  are  entirely  composed  of 
(queoDS  beds,  consisting  of  layers  of  marly  chalky  limestone,  both 
it  and  cellular,  overlaid  in  some  places  by  a  loose  micaceous 
pnnd-stone  and  pudJing'Stone.     The  surface  of  the  hills  is  frequently 
rured  with  a  rolled  gravel  of  mica  slate  and  quarti  pebbles,  derived 
m  the  lofty  riilgea  of  Cadmus  (Baba  Dagh).     These  beds  have  been 
jdiakeii  and  Gwiured  by  the  numberless  earthquakes  which  have  con- 
Bruised  tills  part  of  Asia  Minor;  but  they  still  niaiDtain  their  nearly 
■oritontal  position. 
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Art.  IV. — Ancient  Sepulchres  of  Pdnduvaram  D6wal^  in 
Southern  India.    By  Captain  Newbold^  F.RS.^  &c. 

About  three  miles  and  a  half  to  the  EL  N.  E.  of  Chittoor,  in  North 
Arcot,  lie  the  ancient  eepnlchres  called  Pdndnvaram  D6wal,  in  a 
secluded  ralley,  hemmed  in  bj  rtwks.  The  head  of  the  rallej  is 
doeed  by  a  spur  from  the  Eastern  Gbants,  mnning  nearly  north  and 
sonth.  Through  an  ahmpt  transverse  break  in  this  ridge  the  stream 
which  waters  the  yallej  runs  to  the  Poinaj  river,  which  it  joins  about 
a  mile  further  east  Bejond,  and  blue  in  the  distance,  a  mass  of 
irregular  and  strongly  indented  rocks  closes  the  view  to  the  eastward* 

Having  passed  over  the  ridge  from  the  Chittoor  side  by  a  narrow 
stone  causeway,  and  descended  into  this  apparently  isolated  spot,  I 
was  astonished  to  find  myself  among  the  cromlech-like  monuments  of 
a  race  of  which  tradition  even  is  silent.  It  was  not  yet  dawn,  but 
the  pyramid  of  fi&int  Aurora  Borealis-like  light,  usually  preceding  it 
in  India,  and  the  stars,  which  glimmered  brightly,  threw  an  obscure 
light  over  the  whole,  in  which  the  £Euitastic  piles  of  grey  granite,  the 
tors,  and  logging-stones  seemed  to  form  part  of  this  silent  city  of  the 
dead,  and  harmonized  strangely  in  their  ghastly  greyness  with  the 
unearthly  aspect  of  the  scene.  As  if  nothing  should  be  wanting  to 
heighten  the  effect,  sheets  of  summer  lightning  ever  and  anon  lent 
their  livid  colouring  to  the  scene. 

Seated  on  one  of  the  tombs,  I  awaited  the  breaking  of  day  in  silent 
enjoyment. 

Dawn  came  at  length,  and  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  prostrate 
sepulchres,  irregularly  covering  an  area  of  more  than  a  square  mile. 
Having  roused  the  Reddis,  Kamams,  and  TaUris  of  a  small  village 
on  the  siM)t,  I  put  myself  under  their  guidance,  and  proceeded  to  a 
closer  and  more  sober  inspection  of  the  locality  than  the  stars  and 
sheet-lightning,  eked  out  by  imagination,  had  afforded. 

To  the  right  of  the  causeway  the  tombs  were  scanty,  so  we  bent 
our  course  to  the  left,  in  the  direction  of  the  river.  Here  the  valley, 
near  the  base  of  the  hill,  was  completely  covered  with  the  great  un- 
hewn slabs,  circles,  and  mounds  of  prostrate  tombs.  Two  or  three 
only  had  been  left  standing  by  tfce  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  Indian 
quarriers  and  stone-masons — the  Wudras — who,  finding  the  enormous 
rough  blocks  and  slabs  of  granite  used  in  their  construction  more  con- 
venient than  cutting  them  out  of  the  adjacent  rock,  have  not  scrupled 
to  violate  the  sanctuary  of  the  dead. 
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Otber  hands,  still  k'ss  Hcrupnlons, — those  of  the  hi tld en-treasure 
inter  and  the  antiquarian, — have  aaslated  to  Matter  around  the 
iniAn  bones  and  the  fragments  of  the  terra-cotta  sarcophagi  and 
Hsola  whicli  the  sUbe  once  covered. 
Ob  the  ascent  of  the  rocky  ridge  overlooking  thi«  great  cemetery, 
I'fte  gaido8  condncted  me  to  throe  large  tombn  in  tolerable  proaervatlon, 
rounded  by  the  remains  of  many  olhera. 
The  most  perfect  of  the  three  lies  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  group, 
(Owning  the  summit  of  a  high  boss  of  bare  rock. 

]t  consiata,  like  moat  of  the  reet,  of  an  enormous  ncarly-sqaaro 
_^  slab  of  granite  or  gneiss  laid  flat  on 

'^•--.  the   bottom :    this   forma   the    floor. 

I'i*  Fonr  similar  alaba,  placed  vertically 

mV^^    (>■)  >^i  on  their  edges,  constitute  the 
:  Bides ;  and  another,  still  larger,  placed 
horiiontAlly  on  their  top,  forma  ui 
OTerhsDf^ng  roof. 

The  tombs  ore  nsualiy  surrounded  by  one  or  two  circles  of  atones, 
placed  upright  on  their  edges.  The  stones  at  the  head  and  foot  of 
th»  tombs  ore  higher  usually  than  the  rest.  Earth  is  often  piled  up 
the  interior  and  round  the  sides,  giving  the  whole  the  appearance 
itanding  on  a  low  mound.  Through  one  of  the  side  slabs  is  cut  a 
ulnr  aperture,  large  enough  to  ailmit  a  uoderuto  sized  man's  body, 
generally  a  little  more  than  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  ear- 
oophagi  containing  the  bodies  are  placed  on  the  6oor-Hlab,  and  covered, 
to  the  depth  of  three  or  fonr  feet,  with  earth.  In  many  instencoa,  tho 
lower  part  of  the  tomb  is  sunk  into  the  earth  itself. 

The  side  slabs  of  the  tomb  in  question  do  not  rise  above  two  feet 
ftbore  the  sorfiLCo  of  the  earth  and  rubbish  which  cover  their  base. 
Tbo  tircnlor  hole  is  in  the  side  slab,  facing  the  N.  E.  The  major 
axis  of  the  tomb  runs  N.  E.  Having  crept  through  the  aperture,  I 
foand  the  interior  nearly  filled  with  earth  and  stones.  The  lips  of  the 
apertures  are  oflun  much  worn,  as  if  by  the  constant  friction  of  persons 
eqnoezing  themselves  in.  These  small  apertures,  and  the  lowncss  of 
the  interior  (being,  oa  1  have  observed,  filled  to  the  depth  of  three  or 
four  feet)  gave  cmlouring  to  the  vulgar  tradition  that  this  great  ceme- 
tery was  nothing  less  than  a  city  of  pigmies.  The  aizo  of  the  bones 
of  its  once  oocupants  fully  disproves  all  fancies  of  this  kind. 

The  slab  forming  the  roof  measures  13  feet  by  12,  and  its  avorage 
thickness  4j  inches.  It  projects  1 8  inches  beyond  the  side  walls,  and 
is  larger,  though  not  so  thick,  as  the  rouf-stab  of  the  great  cromlech 
Plos  Newydd,  in  Anglesco,  whidt  measures  12  feet  7  inohes  by 
feet,— a  curious  similarity. 
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The  tomb,  a  pace  or  two  to  tho  S.W.  of  tliis,  ia  loss  perfect.  One 
of  the  Bide-slabg  ha«  been  taken  away,  and  the  enrtli  and  s»rcopliagus 
removed  from  the  interior,  leaving  the  floor-slab  exposed.  The  cir- 
cular aperture,  wliich  is  made  in  the  side  facing  to  Ihe  S.  E.,  has  boon 
enlarged  into  a  complete  gap;  but  from  tlie  segment  of  tho  circle  still 
remaining,  it  ia  evident  that  it  did  not  differ  in  dimensions  from  that 
in  the  tomb  already  described. 

The  interior  measurements  of  tho  aide-slabs  are — 


Height 
Length 
Breadth 


5  to  5}  feet,  east  side  highest. 
9^  feet. 


The  interior  contained  nothing  hut  a  few  fragments  of  Btono,  and 
a  circular  flat  piece  of  granite,  intended,  probably,  for  a.  mill-atono. 

Tomb  No.  3  lies  a  few  paces  S.  W.  from  No.  2.  It  is  of  similar 
construction,  and  in  tolerable  preserrntion.  The  circular  apertnro 
faces  in  a  direction  not  correspondiug  with  those  of  Noa,  1  and  Z. 

I  dug  through  the  earth  and  rubbish  whioli  partially  filled  the 
intoriur,  but  found  that  it  had  been  rillod  of  its  contents. 

Lcavlug  the  sepulchres  on  the  bill,  I  descended  to  those  in  t]ie 
Tallcy  at  the  hose;  and,  having  selected  one  which  had  evidently 
never  been  disturbed,  immediately  commenced  ojierationa.  The  earth 
dug  through  was  of  brick-like  hardness,  and  encumbered  with  roots  of 
bushes.  At  about  a  foot  below  the  surface,  we  came  to  the  top  of 
a-cotta  sarcophagus,  and  with  great  difficulty  succeeded  in 
in  an  almost  perfect  state. 

a.  roSiu-shaped  trough,  rounded  at  the  extremities,  and 
leeply  rimmed  at  the  edges,  (!j  feet  long,  10  inches  deep, 
lod  from  1  foot  10  inches  to  3  feet  broad.  It  was  filled 
fith  hard  earth  and  human  Loncs.  At  A,  which  lay  to  the 
ea«t,  were  the  fragments  of  a  skull,  and  pieces  iif  pottery. 

Tt  stood  on  eight  hollow  terra-cotta  te,^,  which  rested 
on  tho  floor-slab  of  the  tomb,  1  foot  3  iuobea  long,  and 
about  9i  inches  in  diameter  at  top,  tapering  gra^lually  at  the 
bottom,  which  termiuntos  b  two  convex  rime  Ihi 
Beneath  the  howl  of  the  saroopba^us,  on  the  flo< 
stood  a  small  elegant ly-slmped  vaao  of  fine  black  clny, 
filled  wiih  ashes  and  earth.  Others,  of  common  red  terra- 
cotta, stood  below,  which  were  filled  with  earth.  Tho  villagers 
state  they  have  found  ric«  lu  thorn. 

A  large  nest  of  white  ants  was  found  uiidet  the  sareophagUB;  this 
may  account  for  tho  disappearance  of  the  rice,  which  it  is  possible, 
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[ko  tlie  wheat  in  the  ranmmy-pUfi  of  Egyi't,  may  have  Iwcn  ju'eserved 

Rfbrugcs  ia  the  dry  climate  of  India.     It  is  probaltio  thai  tho  rice, 

r  according  to  Bnctont  Chinese  and  Tartar  custuin,  wa^  intended  for  the 

e  of  the  deceased  in  Hades,  and  that  some  of  tlio  other  vessels  con- 

]   wat^r.      They  differ  essentially  in  ehape  from  the  connnon 

Mtta  vessels  of  India  now  in  use,  but  do  not  indicate  any  former 

»t«r  state  of  reiinemcnt.     Speur-heoda  and  sworda  of  an  antique 

i^es  of  crumbling  rust,  have  been  found  hy  tiio  villagers 

»reo]ihagi.     The  annexed  diagram  will  give  some  iilea  of 

e  ground-plan  of  one  of  these  tombs. 
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A  is  tho  great  6aor  slab. 

I  \      B,  c,  D,  B,  the  four  side-slabs  o 
fi»  their  edges. 

/       F,  a,  the  outer  circles  of  slabs  o 

their  edges. 


No  inscriptions  or  sculptures   were    fouiiJ.      I    have    observed 

Uihir  sepiilchrea,  though  not  covered  by  cromlechs,  surroanded  by 

Intlar  cirdoa  of  about  IS  feet  in  diameter,  at  the  Red  Hills,  and 

Mttered  in  secluded  positiuns  over  various  parts  of  Southern  India. 

They  exist  on  the  Nilgherria,  but  nowhere  in  such  great  abundance 

as  at  Ponduvaram  Dewal.     I  assembled  the  Brnhmans  of  the  village, 

anil  a»ked  them  whether  they  had  any  written  history  of  the  spot,  or 

.  (tf  the  city  to  whicli  so  extensive  a  cemetery  belonged.    They  answered 

)  negative;  but  referred  the  tomha  to  the  Ptindus  of  the  heroic 

a  they  ilo  everytliiug  which  they  aro  at  a  loss  to  account  for. 

The  absence  of  the  remains  of  a  town  or  city  in  the  vicinity  inny 

r  bo  regarded  as  an  tudication  of  the  high  antiquity  of  these 

«lopean  sepulchres,  which  have  survived  tho  obliteration  of  tha 

I  slenderly  constructed  habitations  of  their  occupants  ivhile  living ; 

e  probably  that  the  tribes  who  constructed  them  were  nomades, 

ivelt  in  tenta  or  in  rudely-constructed  huts-     Tbe  number  of  the 

mbs  clearly  shows  that  the  people,  if  a  nomade  tribe,  must  have 

3  n  long  enjonm  in  this  locality.     That  they  must  have  been  a 

e  little  advanced  in  the  arts  is  evident  from  the  absence  of  all 

,  embellishment,  and  inscriptions      Thoir  pottery,  however, 

of  a  very  fine  description;  and  that  they  were  acquainted 

e  art  of  smelting  and  working  iron,  is  clear  from  the  imple- 

a  found. 
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It  is  cnrioiu  that  no  chisel  marks  «re  foitnil  on  tlie  Tut  bloeka 
whicb  tliey  tiave  roiuisgeil  U)  separate,  by  fir«  and  wedg«  pnlwblj, 
from  tlie  neigbbooring  granitic  rooks;  and  tkat  the  circniar  apertniea 
through  the  c«Dtre  of  the  eide  slabs  appear  to  have  been  knocked 
tliroagh  by  a  hamuiet  or  hard  stone,  and  yet  doiie  nitb  oonsiderable 
Dicety.  The  present  Wudras  (stone  quarriers)  look  at  them  with 
astonish  mo  nt,  and  any  they  mast  have  been  the  wnrk  of  the  Rikahasna, 
or  giants  of  old.  The  exterior  of  the  blocks  presents  as  lime-wom  an 
nspect  OS  that  of  the  rocks  whence  they  were  taken;  whereas  tbs 
blucka  in  the  quarries  of  Syene  and  Bijanu^ger  look  as  fresh  aa  if 
hewn  yesterday. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  the  Brahmins  originally  aettled  in 
Soathern  India,  they  found  it  occupied  by  sects  of  Buddhists,  and  by 
nc«s  of  men  who,  from  their  savage  mode  of  life,  dwelling  among 
rocks  and  forests,  and  their  determined  liostiUty  to  the  new  oomei:^ 
they  are  pleased  to  term  Rfiktihasaa— giants,  or  evil  demous. 

In  coarse  of  time,  many  of  these  tribes  were  converted  to  Brah- 
maniam ;  the  rest  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  and  most  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Khoud^,  Chenchwars,  and  other  half  sava^ 
tribes  that  now  tntiabit  the  jungles  of  the  Qhauts,  are  supposed  to  ha 
their  descendants.  Yet  we  look  ta  rniu  among  the  huunta  of  these 
tribes  for  sepulchres  like  those  I  have  attemptxtd  to  describe. 

It  is  certain  that  they  are  not  those  of  any  of  the  sects  of  Buddbn, 
Jineswara,  or  Brahnm,  or  of  the  snake-worsbippera  who  preceded 
them. 

Whose  bones,  then,  do  these  huge  blocks  of  granite  ooverl 

Throw  down  one  of  the  side  slabs,  with  its  circntar  o[ierturff,  of 
the  sepulchre  of  Prindavaram  Dewal,  and  we  hare  the  cromlech  o 
dolmen.  Clear  away  the  Cyclopean  snperstrncture,  and  we  behold  the 
Druidioal  circles  and  the  cairn.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  northerly  to  the 
mountains  of  Circassta,  we  there  start  with  Eurprisu  On  seeing  mi 
absolute  fac-simile  of  tlie  mysterious  tombs  of  Southern  India,  with 
the  circular  aperlnre  complete.  (  Ttrf*  engraving  in  Bell's  Circaeein). 
The  Circassian  sepulchre  is  similarly  beyond  the  reach  of  history. 
Nor  is  it  dilRoult  to  find  a  family  resemblaurc  to  the  Indian  circles 
and  mounds,  with  their  contents  of  hntnan  bones,  spear-heads,  ashes, 
and  pottery,  in  those  which  so  thickly  stnd  the  vast  steppes  of  Tar- 
tary  and  Northern  Europe.  They  ap[)car  to  me  to  be  the  almost 
only  tangible  Tcstigea  remaining  to  ns,  except  Holy  Writ,  of  certain 
similarities  in  the  lan;^agos  of  nations  now  wide  asuoder,  and  the 
traditions  which  prevail  in  almost  every  Eastern  nation,  of  an  cstoo- 
sivo  migration,  at  a  period  of  high  uitiqnity,  of  one  family  of  th« 
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human  race,  radiating  in  yarious  directions  from  one  given  centre,  at 
a  time  "  when  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  family  and  one  speech," 
which  the  Lord  confounded,  and  from  thence  ''did  scatter  them 
abroad  upon  the  hce  of  all  the  earth;"  in  a  word,  thej  are  the  foot- 
marks of  the  builders  of  Babel,  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  sacred 
history — all  eloquent  in  their  silence,  similarity,  and  distinctness. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  similar  ideas  of  construction  of 
cromlechs  by  supernatural  means,  by  dwarfs,  and  ^ries,  &c.,  should 
obtain  both  in  India  and  Europe.  But  I  have  already  observed  that 
the  bones  found  in  those  of  Indi%  and  the  dimensions  of  the  sarcophagi 
themselves,  do  not  indicate  either  that  the  inmates  were  dwarfs,  or 
that  the  human  race  has  at  all  degenerated  in  stature  since  the  time 
in  which  these  skeletons  were  animate.  I  also  found  this  to  hold 
good  in  the  measurement  of  many  of  the  male  mummies  which  lived 
two  thousand  years  ago  in  Memphis. 
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Art.  V.     On  the  Sacrifice  of  Human  Beings  as  an  Element  of  the 

Ancient  Religion  of  India.    By  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson, 

Director. 

[Read  20th  April,  1850.] 

I  PROPOSE  to  offer  to  the  Society  some  illustrations  of  the  sacrifice  of 
human  beings  as  an  element  of  the  ancient  religion  of  India. 

In  the  first  book  of  the  Rdmdjana  a  curious  legend  is  narrated 
of  the  son  of  the  Rishi  Richika,  named  S'nnalilephas,  who  was  sold 
bj  his  father  for  a  hundred  thousand  cows  to  Ambarisha,  the  king 
of  Ajodhjd,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  sacrificial  animal  or  yictim' 
intended  for  a  sacrifice,  but  stolen  by  Indra.  S'unahsephas  is  accord- 
ingly conveyed  to  the  place  of  sacrifice,  and  being  dressed  in  red  garments 
and  decorated  with  garlands  of  red  flowers^  is  bound  to  the  stake.  By 
the  advice  of  Viswdmitra  he  prays  to  Indra  and  Agui  with  two  sacred 
verses  (gathds,  according  to  Schlegel's  edition;  richas^  in  Gorresio's) 
communicated  to  him  by  the  Rishi,  and  Indra  bestows  upon  him  long 
life,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  king  is  not  disappointed  of  his  re- 
ward. This  version  of  the  legend  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  an  actual 
sacrifice  of  the  victim,  or  one  only  typical,  is  intended. 

The  reference  made  in  the  Ramayana  to  the  sacred  verses  by  which 
S'unahsephas  propitiated  Indra,  might  lead  us  to  expect  some  account 
of  the  transaction  in  the  text  of  the  Veda;  and  accordingly,  in  the  first 
Ashtaka  of  the  Rlg-veda  the  sixth  section  contains  a  series  of  seven 
hymns,  attributed  toS'unah^ephas,  who  addresses  different  divinities  in 
succession.  The  object  of  his  prayers  is  not,  however,  very  decidedly 
pronounced,  and  in  many  respects  they  resemble  those  of  any  other 
worshipper  soliciting  food,  wealth,  cattle,  and  long  life ;  and  although 
liberation  from  bonds  is  a^kcd  for,  yet  the  text  itself  intimates  that 
these  are  only  figurative,  bein<]r  the  fetters  of  sin.  Neither  does  it 
appear  that  any  of  the  deities  called  upon  rescue  him  from  any  situa- 
tion of  personal  peril,  and  the  recompense  of  his  praises  is  the  gift  of  a 

*  Schlegel*8  reading  is  yajna-pas'uj  which  he  renders  simply  by  viclima, 
Gorresio^s  text  is  more  explicit:  in  the  first  place  the  victim  is  carried  ofT  from  the 
post  whilst  the  king  is  engaged,  nara-medhena,  "  intanto  ciregli  offriva  un  sacrifi- 
zio  umano ;"  and  in  the  next,  it  is  said,  in  a  rather  questionable  hemistich,  however, 
that  the  theft  was  a  m:in  endowed  with  all  lucky  marks,  appointed  to  be  a  victim, 
naram  lakshaha'sampurnam  pasutwe  niyojitam,  SchlegePs  edition  aUo  has  a 
passage  to  the  same  purport,  that  the  .stolen  victim  is  to  be  recovered,  or  a  man 
substituted  in  its  place,  and  virtually,  therefore,  the  two  editions  agree,  although 
not  exactly  in  words. 
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I  goMen  oliariot  by  Indra,  a  preaent  rather  incompatible  with  his  poBition 
u  an  iuteniled  viotim.     Hence  the  Utc  Dr.  Roaen  waa  led  to  infer  tkit 
tbo  Vai Jik  hymn,  eicept  in  one  or  two  doubtful  jmssugos,  bore  no  rela- 
tion U)  the  legeud  of  the  Hdmayafia,  and  offered  no  indication  of  a 
miui  rictiut  deprocatinj;  death. — "  Id  nullo  autem  horum  earmioum 
I  liymai  tjuatuorvigentesimi  excipias,  quod  sane  ita  iiil^Iligi 
Htest)  ne  levisaimura    qiiidein  indtciura  komiiiis   iu   viUe  discriiuen 
cati  et  luorlem  deprecantis." 
Whatever  may  bo  the  eonolaaionB  to  be  drawn  from  the  legend  of 
I'G'iinahiophaa  as  it  appears  in  the  RimAyafla  or  in  tlie  Itlg-reila,  there 
f  no  (juestion  of  its  purport  as  it  is  found  in  the  Aitareya  Bnibmai'ia 
iriiich  is  considered  to  be  ihe  Drdhmnua  portion  of  the  Ri^'veila;  and 
■  the  story  as  there  told  U  characteristic  of  the  style  of  that  and  similar 
puke,  the  precise  nature  of  which  is  yet  but  little  kuuwn,  none  having 
I  tnnsluted  or  printed,  and  as  several  curious  circuiustanoes  are 
K<Mliiprised  in  the  tradition,  It  will  not  perhaps  be  uninteresting  to  havo 
e  story  as  it  ia  there  narrated. 
Harischandra  the  son  of  Vedhss,  wiis  a  prince  ul  the  race  of  Iksh- 
IcD  :  he  had  a  hundred  wives,  but  no  sou.      On  one  occasion  the  two 
es,  NiSrada  and  Parvata  wore  residing  in  his  palace ;  and  he  said  one 
pxy  to  Narada,  "Tell  me,  why  do  all  creatures,  whether  possessed  of 
(utelligunce  or  devoid  of  it,  desire  mate  progeny)     Whiit  benefit  is  de~ 
lived  from  a  son  't"   Narada  thus  replied  :  ''  A  father  who  beholds  the 
a  of  a  living  son  discharges  his  debt  [to  his  forefathers],  and  obtains 
mortality.      Whatever  benefits  accrue  to  living  beings  upon  earth. 
fire,  or  in  water,  a  father  finds  still  more  in  h'ls  son.    A  father,  by  the 
rthof  asoo,  traverses  the  great  darkness  [of  both  worlds].     He  is  bom 
^  il  were  of  himself,  and  the  &on  ia  a  well  freighted  boat  to  bear  him 
«  [the  ocean  of  misery].     What  matter  the  impurity  [of  cbUdliood], 
a  skin  [nf  the  student],  the  heard  [of  the  boiuclioMer],  the  penance 
|f  the  hermit].     Wish,  Brahmans,  for  a  son,  for  be  is  a  world  wlth- 
1  reproach.     Food,  vital  air,  vesture,  dwelling.  goM,  beauty,  cattle, 
idlock,  a  friend,  a  wife,  a  daughter,  are  all  contemptible  :  a  son  is  the 
bht  [that  elevates  his  father]  to  the  highest  heaven.     The  husband 
Ebiintclf  conceived  by  his  wife,  who  becomes  as  it  were  his  mother, 
d  by  her  in  the  tenth  month  he  is  newly  born ;  therefore  is  a  wife 
A  genitrix  (jSyS),  fur  of  her  is  a  man  born  again  (jayatc).     Gods 
il  niahis  implant  in  her  great  luHlre,  and  the  Gods  say  to  men,  this 
jVour  p&reiit.     There  is  uo  world  for  one  without  a  son.     This  even 
tn«  the  bea«ta  of  the  fieJJ,  and  to  beget  offspring  pair  indiscriminately 
Itli  their  kind.      [A  son]  ia  the  much- commended  certain  path  to 
Bvot,  xui.  H 
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happiness,  by  wbicb  all  [rational]  beings  having  male  progeny  travel; 
and  birds  and  beasts  are  conscious  of  the  same." 

Having  repeated  verses  to  this  effect,  Ndrada  advised  Hari^han<Ira 
to  pray  to  Varn^a  for  a  son,  promising  to  present  him  as  an  offering  to 
that  divinity.  ''So  be  it/'  said  the  prince;  and  repairing  to  Varufia 
he  said:  *'  Let  a  son  be  born  unto  me,  and  with  him,  I  will  sacrifice  to 
you." — "  So  be  it/*  said  Varu&a,  and  a  son  was  bom  to  the  king,  who 
was  named  Rohita.  ''A  son  has  been  bom  to  you/'  said  Varu&a, 
"sacrifice  with  him  to  me." — "An  animal/'  replied  the  king,  *'  is  fit  for 
sacrifice  only  after  ten  days  from  birth.  When  the  term  of  purification 
shall  have  passed,  I  will  sacrifice  to  you." — "  Very  well,"  said  VaroAa. 
The  ten  days  expired,  and  Varuna  said, "  Now  sacrifice  with  him  to  me." 
The  king  replied,  "  An  animal  is  fit  for  sacrifice  only  when  the  teeth 
are  cut;  let  the  teeth  come  through,  and  then  I  will  sacrifice  to  you/' 
Varu&a  consented:  the  teeth  were  cut:  "and  now/'  said  Varu^, 
"sacrifice  with  him  to  me." — "No/'  replied  the  king,  "an  animal  is 
fit  for  sacrifice  only  when  the  first  teeth  are  shed  :  let  the  teeth  be  shed^ 
and  then  I  will  sacrifice  to  you." — "So  be  it,"  said  Varu&a. 

Well,  the  teeth  were  shed ; "  And  now,"  said  VaruAa,  "sacrifioe  with 
him  to  me." — "  No,"  objected  the  king;  "  an  animal  is  fit  for  sacrifice 
only  when  his  [second]  set  of  teeth  are  through ;  wait  till  then,  and  I 
will  perform  the  sacrifice."  Varuna  assented.  The  second  teeth  were 
cut.  "  Now,"  said  Varuna,  "  his  teeth  are  produced ;  sacrifice  with 
him  to  me." — "No,"  replied  the  king,  "for  a  kshatriya  is  not  fit  for 
sacrifice  until  he  has  been  invested  with  arms :  let  him  receive  his 
martial  investiture,  then  I  will  sacrifice  to  you.*' — "  So  be  it,"  said  Va- 
rufia.  The  youth  grew,  and  was  invested  with  arms;  and  Varufia 
said,  "  now  sacrifice  to  me  with  him."  The  king  replied,  "  Be  it  so." 
But  he  called  his  son,  and  said,  "  My  child,  Varuna  gave  you  to 
me,  and  I  have  also  promised  to  sacrifice  with  you  to  him." — "  By  no 
means/'  said  the  youth ;  and  taking  his  bow,  he  set  off  to  the  forest, 
where  he  wandered  for  a  twelvemonth. 

Upon  Rohita's  disappearance  Varuna  afflicted  the  descendant  of 
Ikshwaku  with  dropsy ;  which  when  Rohita  heard  he  set  off  to  retum 
home.  On  the  way  he  was  met  by  Indra  in  the  shape  of  a  Brahman, 
who  said  to  him,  "  We  have  heard,  Rohita,  that  prosperity  attends  him 
who  undergoes  great  labour,  and  that  a  man,  although  excellent,  is  held 
in  disesteem  if  he  tarries  amongst  his  kin.  Indra  is  the  friend  of  the 
wanderer,  therefore  do  thou  wander  on — wander  on."  Thus  spake  the 
Brahman ;  and  Rohita  passed  a  second  year  in  the  woods. 

At  the  end  of  that  period  he  turned  towards  home,  but  Indra,  as  a 
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ktrtiti,  Bgain  met  biin,  and  siiid,  "The  feet  of  the  tniveller  bear  flowers, 

■  iKHlygniws  and  puta  furtli  fruit.    All  his  eins  Are  eOaceJ  hy  tlie  fit- 

rs  in  tmvdling  a  goodrouiland  thoyf&ll asleep.    Wander 

^  Uierefote — wander  un."     So  $aid  the  Braliuian ;  and  Rohita  spent 

ftnotlier  year  in  the  woods.' 

At  tbe  end  of  the  third  year  the  prinoc  resumed  hia  joume;  home- 
wards.    He  was  met  aa  before  hy  Indm  in  a,  huniiin  furni,  who  said  to 
"The  prosperity  of  a  man  wbo  sits  down  iuaotlve,  sita  also  still, 
Bttises  up  when  he  rises,  it  slumborH  when  he  iiteops,  and  moves  when 
I  moves.     Wander  on,  therefore — persist — wander  un ;"  and  Ruhita 
led  a  fuarth  yenr  in  tbe  forests. 
At  the  end  of  tbe  fouitb  year,  Rohita  waa  again  stopped  by  Indra, 

0  said,  "  Tbe  fleejier  is  the  Kali  age ;  the  awaker  is  the  Dwiipara  i 

1  riser  )s  the  Treta,  but  the  uiuver   is  tbe   Krita  age.     Wander 
,  therefore — wander  on ;"  and  Rohita  tarried  a  fifth  year  to  the 

At  the  close  of  the  fifth  year  he  was  returning  home,  but  as  before 

btdn  encountered  him,  and  said,  "Tbe  wanderer  finds  honey — the 

luderer  finds  the  sweet  lig  tree.     Behold  the  glory  of  the  Sun, 

iriw,   ever-moving,    never   reposes.     Wander  on,  therefore — wander 

on."     So  Rohita  returned  for  the  eixth  year  to  the  forests. 

Whilst  wandering  thus  in  the  wood^  be  encountered  tbe  Uishi 
Ajigartta,  tbe  son  of  Suyavasa,  who  was  distroa^  through  want  of 
He  htitl  three  sons,  S'unabpucbcha,  S'unahsephas,  and  S'una- 
Ruhita  said  to  him,  ''  Rishi,  I  will  give  thee  »  hundred  cows 
e  of  tiiese  thy  sons,  that  by  him  I  may  redeem  myself."     But  the 
ibi,  taking  hold  of  the  eldest,  aajd,  "Not  this  one ;"  '■  No,  nor  tliis  one," 
1  the  mother, securing  the  youngest;  but  tbey  both  agreed  to  sell 
liddlo  son  S'unahsepbas,  and  Rubita  having  paid  tbe  hundred  cows, 
:  tbe  youth  and  departed  from  the  woods.     Ho  proceeded  to  bis 
tfaer  and  said,  "Rejoice,  father,  for  with  this  youth  shall  I  redeem 
So  Harischandra  had  recourse  to  the  royal  Varuiia,  and  said, 
i'ith  this  youth  will  I  sacrifice  to  you,"     And  Varuua  replied,  "  Be 
1  Brahman  is  IwtCer  than  a  Ksbatriya;"  and  ihence  directed 
I  king  to  perform  the  sacrificial  eereniony  teroied  the  Rajasuya; 
6,  un  tbi  day  of  initiation,  appointed    S'uuabsepbas  to  be  the 
a  victim. 

I  that  sacrifice  of  Hari^ohandra,  Viswdmitra  was  the  Hotri  or 

t«r  of  the  Rich  ;  Jamad:igni,  the  Adbwaryu,  or  repeater  of  tbe  Ya< 

.   Vaiidhtlia,  the  Brahm^  or  superintending  priest,  and  Yiieya  the 

t<lri,  or  chaunter  of  the  Suma ;  but  they  bad  no  one  who  Wiis  com- 

I  Pn4>«lhi.    Ttia  mmmeuUry  h^h,  "  in  goinj;  to  tirlhis,"  &r. 

U   2 
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petent  to  perform  the  office  of  binding  tbe  victim,  when  consecrated,  to 
the  stake,  whereupon  Ajigartta  said,  '*  If  you  give  me  another  hundred 
cows  I  will  perform  the  duty;"  and  thej  gave  him  the  cows,  and  he 
bound  the  victim.  But  for  the  victim  thus  consecrated  and  bound, 
sanctified  by  the  divinities  of  sacrifice,  and  thrice  circumambulated  by 
the  priests  bearing  burning  brands  of  sacred  grass,  no  immolator  could 
be  found  [amongst  the  ministrant  Brahmans],  when  Ajigartta  again 
offered  himself,  saying,  "  Give  me  another  hundred  cows  and  I  will  im- 
molate him  ;*'  accordingly  they  gave  him  the  cows,  and  he  went  forth 
to  sharpen  his  knife.'  Id  this  interval  S'unahsephas  reflected,  "  These 
[people]  will  put  mo  to  death  as  if  I  were  not  a  man'  but  an  animal ; 
my  only  hope  is  the  aid  of  some  of  the  gods,  to  whom  I  will  have 
recourse."  So  thinking,  be  prayed  to  Praj^pati,  the  first  of  the  gods, 
with  tbe  prayer  '  Kasya  nunam,'  &c. ;  but  Prajdpati  said,  '^ Agni  is  the 
nearest  of  the  gods,  appeal  to  him.'*  He  did  so,  saying,  '  Agner  vay- 
am  :'  on  which  Agiii  said  to  him,  "  Savitri  is  the  lord  of  all  the  protect- 
ing powers,  pray  to  him ;"  so  S'unahsephas  repeated  '  Abhi  tw&  deva.* 
Savitri  said,  "  You  are  dedicated  to  the  ro3ral  Varufia,  appeal  to  him,** 
which  Sunah^ephas  did  in  the  thirty-one  following  stanzas,  beginning 
*  Na  hi  te  kshatram.'  Varuna  said  '^  Agni  is  the  mouth  of  the  gods, 
and  most  friendly  [to  man],  praise  him,  and  we  will  set  you  free,"  which 
S'unahHCphas  did  in  twenty-two  stanzas,'  beginning  *  Vasishthihi.* 
Agni  said,  "Praise  the  Viswadevas,  and  then  we  will  liberate  you ;" 
so  S'linahsojdias  praised  them,  sayinor,  « Namo  mahadbhyah,'  &c. ;  but 
the  ViHwadovas  said,  **  Indra  is  the  mightiest  of  the  gods,  the  most  excel- 
lent, and  the  most  able  to  lead  nicn  to  happiness;  worship  him,  and  we 
will  loose  you ;"  so  S'unah^ephas  praised  Indra  with  the  hymn  begin- 
ning *  Yach-chidhi  satya  somapa;'  and  Indra,  being  pleased  by  his 
prayer,  gave  him  a  golden  chariot.*  He  nevertlieless  recommended  him 
to  propitiate  the  Aswins;  ho  did  so,  and  they  desired  him  to  praise 
Ushas,  or  the  personified  dawn,  which  he  did  in  three  concluding 
stanzas,  on  repeating  which  his  bonds  fell  off,  and  he  was  set  free;  and 
the  kin^,  the  father  of  llohita,  was  cured  of  his  complaint. 

Then  tlio  prioHts  said  to  him,  "  Perform  the  completion  of  this  our 
rito  to-day  ;"  on  whicli  lie  showed  to  them  the  [mode  of]  offering  the 
libation  of  the  Soma  juice,  accompanying  it  by  four  stanzas,  beginning 

'  Or  Hwonl,  "  asim  nit* Andy eyAya,** 

'  Or,  "  an  if  I  wero  not  a  man  ;**  for  according  to  tho  Veda,  in  the  case  of  a  man, 
aftor  oirctiuiiuiibulntin^,  they  let  him  go,  and  substitute  a  goat 

^  Wo  havo  twenty-throe  in  tho  text ;  tho  last  is  to  be  omitted,  as  not  addressed 
to  Agni. 

*  It  18  said,  "  in  hia  mind;**  perhaps  meaning  that  he  purposed  to  give  it  to  him. 
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^^^^Yacli-Dlii'llii ;'  tliun  Itaving  liruuglit  the  pitcher  (druna  kalasajy^he 
^^^Hbeoteil  the  reiiiaiuUer  to  be  poureil  inlo  It,  with  tlie  etanza  '  LTcliubis- 
^^^^■un  chunbur,'  and  tlien  wilh  tliu  atrJUa,  preoedtHl  by  four  slauxas, 
^^^^Bde  tbe  obl;itioQ,  conclmling  wilh  au  offering  to  fire.' 
^^^^B  When  the  rite  unu  complaCoJ,  S'unabsephos  pWoJ  bimsclf  hy  llio 
^^^^^Be  of  VJBwifiiiilra,  to  whom  Aji<^rtta  the  aon  of  Suyavasa  said, 
^^^Hbive  ine  my  son  ;"  but  VUwuiaitru  answered,  "  No,  the  gods  biira 
^^^^Bren  bim  to  luo."  Hunce  be  was  c:tUed  Ouvnrata'  (the  Qod-giveo,) 
^^^^ne  son  of  Vi^Wiiiiiitra,  from  whom  desceiided  tbe  Kupileyaa  and  fidb- 
^^^BtoftTas.  AjigiirtbL  tben  appealed  to  S'uiiabsepbiis,  and  said,  "  My  sod, 
^^^B^rar  mother  mid  I  Jntreat  your  return  ;"  and  SnJIng  liiin  silent,  con- 
^^^paiied,'-yaaaroby  birth  thoir.D  of  Aji^'artla  of  the  race  of  tbeAngi- 
^^^BlHBSileanicilandretiownei];  do  not  separnte  from  your  great  grandsire's 
^^^^HlBecndaiits,  but  eurne  back  to  me."  To  which  S  unahsepbus  answered, 
^^^B^AU  present  h:iw  you  witb  the  implement  of  immolation  in  your  hand:* 
^^^Htach  ft  sight  W!is  never  beheld  even  nmongst  S'ddru^.  Duauendaiit  of 
^^^^KDgira*,  you  have  preferred  three  hundred  cows  to  me."  Tben  said 
^^^^nigartta,  "  My  child,  the  wicked  act  tlint  I  have  committed  aOlicta 
^^^^Ht  sorely.  1  repent  mo  of  it.  Let  the  three  hundred  cows  bo  thine." 
^^^^^butliiiephaa  answered,  "  He  who  has  iinee  done  a  wicked  deed  will  be 
^^^^Bblete  repeat  it.  Thou  canst  never  be  free  from  the  dispo'iitionof  tbe 
^^^^Hp  [S'udras].  Thou  hitat  ilone  what  is  unpardonable." — "  Unpardou- 
^^^^^Bel"  repeateil  Viswamilra,  and  said,  "  Dreadful  appeared  the  sou  of 
^^^^HQravAsn,  armed  with  a  weapon,  int^ndin^  to  slay.  Let  not  his  eon 
^^^^B  hia,  but  beoome  a  son  of  mine."  But  then  said  5'unabsephaa  to 
^^^^H^fiinitni,  "  Son  of  a  kiu^;,  explain  to  nic  how  this  may  be,  that  1,  of 
^^^^b  nee  of  Angiro^,  can  he  in  the  relation  of  a  son  to  thee  1"  Viswd- 
^^^^^bra  answered,  "  Thou  sbalt  be  tbe  eldest  of  my  own,  and  an  excel- 
^^^^Klt  progeny  shall  be  tbine.  TUou  comeat  to  me  as  tbe  gift  of  tbe 
^^^^HMS)  and  therefore  I  welcome  thee." — ''  But,"  said  S'unahsephos, 
^^H|irba  will  assure  me,  he^t  of  the  Bhdntas,  of  the  concurrence  of 
^^^BjheM  [tliyson^]  for  my  iiiBliation  and  seniority  if  I  become  thy  sonl" 
^^^Txliwonpon  Viswamiira  called  his  sons  together  and  said,  "  Madbuch- 
I  bMndas,  nisbabba,  Itenu,  Asbtaka,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  brethren, 

listen  t  n  ray  oomntunds,  and  dispute  not  the  seniority  of  S'unabSopbas." 

■Now  Viswilinitra  liad  a  hundred  and  one  sons,  fifty  of  whom  were 
■pior  and  fifty  junior  tu  Modhuobbandas.  The  seniors  did  not 
I  >  Tlii*  I*  obsiMire,  beiiijt  litite  elw  ttinn  (ho  lo^l :  but  it  relates  to  >  purticulu 
fciuiuiiy  called  the  "  Anjw  Sirs,"  (Suva  Abhialiavn  rrjju-mtrgemi,}  "  ihe  righl- 
■l*  obUtiou."  .  ^.      .  „     . 

■*  ■  Tlicodi'liu,  Dni.lolus. 

■  '  ydit-litlom  MTPf  api  adrii'uA.     SAin  is  explnined  >}■  vU'aiaaa 
^W  or  in>|jionicut  u(  imiaolaiiiig,  at  khadga,  a  aworil.] 
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•'approve  fif  ite  ftiloplion,  and  Viawilinitra  cursed  tliom  niid  «aiil, 
t""'Yoar  progeny  eliall  be  degtailei! ;"  anil  cnnseqiiontly  their  desocud* 
ants  were  th^  A'nilbras,  Piladrafi,  Subanu,  PiiUndae,  nnd  Mutivas. 
Tims  there  are  niitneroua  degradeil  races  eprnng  from  Viaw^mitrat 
forming  tlie  grenler  portion  of  the  barbnroiia  tribes  [Dasyua].  On 
iLe  otiier  band,  Madli  itch  ban  dna  and  the  Shy  who  were  bia  janion 
■aid,  "We  ncct'd?  to  whatever  our  father  cimeiders  right.  We  all 
give  thee,  S'unah^plias,  precedence,  and  wiknowled^e  oiiNieIre*  to  Irt 
suliordinate  to  thee."  ViSwimitm,  therefore,  mach  pleiksod  with 
tliem.  Bnid,  "  Your  eons  shall  be  affluent  in  cattle  and  possessed  of  off- 
apring." 

The  latter  circumslnuaea  told  by  the  Aitnrrj/ii  Brdkmana  of  the 
descent  of  borliarous  tril>es  from  the  sons  of  ViswAmitnt,  although  sng- 
geative  of  inquiry,  are  foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  and  need  not  be 
further  notired.  The  main  purport  of  the  iiuotation,  the  actual  naori- 
fite  of  a  human  victim,  is  fully  established,  at  least  at  the  period  of 
the  compilation  of  the  BrJhmafia:  how  far  that  expresses  thepracUco 
of  the  Veda  period  may  admit  of  qnestion. 

It  IB  the  received  opinion  of  Hindu  writers  that  the  Brdhmafias 
are  an  iulcgral  part  of  the  Veda.  Thus  Sdyaiia,  the  great  scholiast 
on  the  VedOiS,  in  the  introductory  discussion  on  these  writings  pnv 
fixed  to  hia  explanation  of  the  text  of  the  Rich,  observes  upon  tlie 
authoriiy  of  Apastamba,  "  Veda  is  the  denomination  of  the  Mantns 
and  the  Brahniat\as."  By  the  Mautras  are  meant  the  hymns  and 
prayers;  and  the  Driihmafliis,  say  the  Minian^alcaa,  are  intended  to 
elucidate  and,  as  it  were,  individualize  the  objects  which  are  on\f 
genenlly  adverted  to  in  the  hymns,  as  where  it  is  said  in  the  S'ukta, 
or  hymn,  "give  abundantly,"  theBrabmaiia  explains  it,  "give  or  offer 
clarified  butter  in  abundance."  The  same  authontica  declare  that  the 
Veda  consists  of  two  parts,  Mantra  and  Brahmaiiai  and  that  the  only 
unexceptionable  definition  which  can  be  given  of  the  latter  ia,  thitt  nil 
that  portion  of  the  Veda  which  is  not  Mantra  is  Brdhmafia.  lu  exact 
conformity  to  these  original  authoritiea  is  the  following  atatoment  of 
Mr.  Colebrooke.  "  Each  Veda  consiats  of  two  parta,  deuoniinated  the 
Mantras  and  the  Brahniauos,  or  prayers  and  precepts.  The  complete 
collection  of  the  hyrnns,  prayers,  and  invocations  belouging  to  on«  i 
Veda  is  entitled  iu  Sauhit^.  Every  other  portion  of  Indian  Scrip- 
ture ie  included  under  the  general  head  uf  divinity — Briihinaiia.  Tlii« 
compriaos  preoapt«  which  inculcate  religioas  duties,  mastms  which  | 
ox^dain  those  precepts,  and  arguments  which  relate  to  theology." 
To  Ihoeo  may  be  added  narratives  which  illustrate  precepts  and  I 
practices,  or  explain  iaoidcntfl  connected  with  the  otigia  or  ohj«eU  | 
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NotwitlistandtDg   the  cuncan-encc  of  tlieso   aulhorities  aod    the 

uenlly  prevalent  opiuioii  of  tlie  HinJus,  it  re(|iiires  but  a  ciiKory 

Bction  uf  snuL  a  work  a«  tho  AiWreyft  Briihiiiaiia  to  deny  the 

HinMiy  of  the  attribuliou.     Tliia  BMiim.tila  ia  not  an  integp^l  part 

I  the  Rig-vedn,  and  never  could  have  been  so.     It  is  a  work  of  a 

My  diffareiit  era,  and  a  totally  dllTerent  system,  and  if,  as  is  likely 

Day  be,  it  ib  tu  be  reoeived  aa  a  type  of  other  Gimilar  coinpilationB, 

bfvmiiDg  38  it  duoM  accurately  enough  to  the  general  deacription,  we 

II  be  authorized  to  draw  the  same  inference  with  respect  to  all, 

d  to  separate  the  Brdliniaiiaa  from  the  Hiudu  religion  ao  it  appears 

g  tue  Sanhildfi,  or  collections  of  the  prayers  and  hymns. 

The  Aitnreya  Briihmaiia,  as  will  have  been  observed  in  the  traua- 

n  of  the  Icgond  of  S'uuahlephas,  refers  to  the  hymns  or  Siiktas  of 

e  Sanhitii,  ajiecifyin^  the  number  uf  versea  in  which  he  was  fabled 

t  have  addressed  the  gods,  agreeably  to  their  order  and  place  in  the 

mhitll.     Again,  in  statini;  that  he  taught  to  the  priests  the  manner 

t  offering  libations,  it  quotee  tho  leading  phrases  of  different  ^luktas 

^hich  are  to  be  found  In  different  and  distant  [Hirtions  of  the  Sauhitj. 

it  may  be  observed,  is  in  strict  agreement  with  the  general 

nngement  of  the  Bribnmi'iaa:  directions  are  given  for  the  perfomi- 

I  of  v»rioua  rrligioua  rites,  and  the  hynins,  or   portions  of  the 

nns  which  are  to  be  repealol  on  snob  ooeoisiona,  are  quoted  in  tho 

!  manner,  merely  by  a  few  initial  phrases,  and  taken  from  sepa- 

e  and  unconnected  parts  of  the  Sanhit^,  very  uommonly  having 

itie  relation  to  the  actual  ceremony. 

Now  the  (act,  and  still  more,  the  manner  of  quoting  the  texta  of  the 

tnliiti,  necessarily  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  tho  Sanhiti  must  have 

ta  present  form  before  the  compilation  of  the  Brahroaiia  was 

talderlaken,  and  as  it  must  have  been  widely  current  and  hmiliarly 

JBoirn,  or  ihe  citation  of  broken  nud  isolated  texta  could  neither  have 

a  adopted  nor  veriHable,  it  must  have  asi'Uuied  its  actu.tl  arrange- 

mt  long  aalerior  to  the  compilation  of  the  Briibmaijas.     But  the 

iskitri  iUolf  ie  of  a  date  long  aubscqncnt  to  its  compouent  parla. 

kftrn  is  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  tradition  that  the  hymna  of 

ft  VaJm  had  long  been  current  as  single  and  unconnected  ci>m]iosi' 

I,  preMfvcd  in  families  orochools  by  oral  communioiitioo,  probably 

h^wtnTtM;  and  that  tbcy  were  finally  collected  and  armugeil  as  we 

r  liaTc  them,  by  a  school  or  acboola  of  learned  Brahmnns.  of  which 

>,  (possibly  an  abstr.iction,  as  it  means  merely  an  arranger,)  was 

■  naBiitukl  bead.     Allowing,  therefore,  a  considerable  period  before 
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the  Sanhitds  were  collected  into  form,  and  another  interval  before 
thej  conld  be  familiarly  referred  to,  it  follows  that  the  Brdhma&ais 
cannot  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Veda,  nnderstauding  thereby  the 
expression  of  the  primitive  notions  of  the  Hindus,  and  that  they  are  not 
entitled  to  be  classed  as  authorities  for  the  oldest  and  roost  genuine 
system  of  Hindu  worship. 

In  fact,  in  the  Brahmafias  we  find  fully  developed  the  whole  Brah- 
manical  system,  of  much  of  which  we  have  but  faint  and  questionable 
indications  in  the  Mantras.  We  have  the  whole  body  of  both  religious 
and  social  institutions — a  variety  of  practices  alluded  to  of  a  more 
complicated  texture  than  the  apparently  simple  ritual  of  the  Sanhitii; 
and  the  complete  recognition  both  in  name  and  practice  of  the  difiTerent 
castes,  the  Brahman,  the  Kshatriya,  the  Vaisya,  and  the  S'udra :  we  have 
also  the  Brahmans  distinguished  as  difiering  among  themselves  in  tribe 
and  dignity,  and  sometimes  engaged  in  disputes  for  precedence  and  the 
exclusive  performance  of  particular^rites,  all  which  it  may  be  observed 
is  incontrovertible  proof  that  a  very  long  interval  had  elapsed  between 
the  composition  of  the  S'uktas  and  the  Brahmaiias — between  the  first 
dawn  and  the  noon-day  culmination  of  the  Brahmanical  system. 

Having  come  to  the  conclusion  then  that  the  Brahma&as  are  not  an* 
integral  part  of  the  primitive  Veda  or  Hindu  system,  but  admitting 
that  they  may  be  considered  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Veda  of  the 
Brahmans,  or  as  a  scriptural  authority  for  the  Brahmanical  fonns  of 
worship,  and  for  thoir  social  institutions  when  fully  developed,  we  have 
next  to  consider  the  period  to  which  they  may  belong,  and  how  far 
they  may  be  regarded  as  authentic  representations  of  an  ancient  (though 
not  the  most  ancient)  religious  and  social  system  in  India.  This,  as 
usual  with  all  Hindu  chronology,  is  a  difficult  question :  certainty  is 
unattainable,  but  we  may  come  to  probable  conclusions  within  reason- 
able limits  from  internal  evidence.  The  Br^hmauas  are  posterior  to 
the  discontinuance  of  exclusively  oral  teaching  ;  they  could  not  cite 
miscellaneous  and  unconnected  texts  to  the  extent  to  which  they  cite 
them,  unless  those  texts  had  been  accessible  in  a  written  shape.  They 
are  subsequent  therefore  to  the  use  of  writing,  to  which  the  hymns  or 
Mantras  were  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly,  anterior.  They  are  prior  in 
all  probability  to  the  heroic  poems,  the  R^niayana  and  Mah^bhdrata, 
as  we  have  no  allusions  to  the  demigods  and  heroes  whom  they  celebrate : 
no  allusion  to  Krishna  and  Rama,  although  the  latter  name  occurs  as 
that  of  a  Brahman,  the  son  or  a  descendant  of  Bhrigu,  which  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  R^ma,  the  son  of  king  Da&iratha,  any  more  than  the 
name  of  KrishAa,  which  occurs  in  the  SanhitA  as  the  name  of  an  Asura, 
implies  any  allusion  to  the  Krishna  of  the  Mahdbhdrata.     There  is  no 
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■nfcrence  to  any  controversial   opposition  to   the  doctrines,  or  rilea  of 
c:i1  HJD<lui«tn,  although  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  purport 
if  the  perfunuaitco  «f  some  ceremooies  are  adverted  to,  and  so  far  there- 
's have  no  reference  to  Buddhiam.    Again,  the  AitareyaBr^hniiLi^a 
r  tu  the  Si'itnis,  ur  rules  for  conducting  religious  rites,  ascribed  to 
AivBlaynnn,  BikudlmyaDa,  and  others  who  arc  undoubtoilly  authore  of 
k  remote  period.     It  is,  purbaps,  not  fur  friitn  the  period  of  the  oldest 
iu  the  lawBuf  Manu,  in  some  of  which  we  find  allusions  to  the 
wrrativoB  of  the  BrdhmaAa,  as  in  the  case  of  S'unaliBOphas,  and  aUo  of 
k  [iritioo  named  Pagnvana,  who  is  not  named  in  later  works.     In  the 
alogy  also  of  the  leimjdyti,  a  wife,  as  one  in  wbom  a  man  is  born 
.   ia  the  person  of  a  eon,  we  have  the  very  same  words.'     Tho 
rilhmaAa  may  he  the  earlier  of  the  two,  but  not  by  any  very  great 
rval.     Finally,  the  style  althougli  more  modern  than  that  of  the 
Voda,  is  ancient  and  obscure,  and  contains  many  words  and  plinvses  of 
vudik  antiquity.     Upon  the  whole,  as  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture, 
■object  to  rcconsidenition,  I  should  bo  disposed  to  place  the  Aitareya 
?f it hmafla about  six  or  seven  centuries  before  the  Christian  cru. 
So  far,  therefore,  it  may  be  received  as  authority  to  a  tjualiGed  extent 
!  primitive  practices  of  the  Hindus,  and  for  including  amongst 
Ibrm  titc  Biicritice.  oa  particular  occasions,  of  haman  victims.     Nut  that 
J  practice   ever  prevailed  to  the  extent  to  which  it  spread  through 
boet  of  the  ancient  nations,  or  partook  in  general  of  the  same  character. 
Be,  it  has  been  asserted,  were  entirely  of  an  expiatory  nature,  per- 
med under  an  impression  of  fear,  and  intended  to  deprecate  the  anger 
:  Gods.     Such  were  the  sacrifices  of  the  Druids,  tbo  Scythians, 
1  the  PhconicianG;  and  such  were  the  Thargelia  of  the  Athenians, 
■vtieo  a  man  and  woman  were  annually  put  to  death  In  ordc-r  to  expiate 
i  (ina  of  the  public,  and  redeem  them  from  any  national  calamity, 
f  They  were  not,  however,  restricted  to  this  source,  but  were  not  unfre- 
mtly  vindictive,  as  when  priaoneri 
^elUrvefantidredcitixcns  of  Perusi 
lay  to  his  deified  uncle  (Divo  Julio)  ; 
6  barbarians  of  Tauris  sacrificed  U 

They  liail  their  origin  also  in  notions  of  divination,  as  was 
«  Cftse  in  the  worship  of  Mitbra,  when  auguries  wore  taken  from  the 
ftiU  of  human  violinis;  and  they  seem  in  some  instaucee  to  have 
n  anggested  hy  a  purely  eanguioary  spirit,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
iietuslly  recurring  sacrifices  to  BnnI  and  Moloch  in  the  Pha-niuian 
loniM,  and  especially  iu  Curtlingo.*     No  intimation  uf  auy  such 

a  Brjuit's  Chapter  on  Antliropothuiin  and  Tcknolhnsia,  tdI.  li.  ji.  204. 
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pnrfioMM  are  traceable  in  ibe  indistiiict  aOasoas  to  hi 
the  Veda«     Tlieir  object  leeine  to  bare  beea  the 
AlyMiy,  by  dcroting  to  bim  tbat  wbidi  was  sMMt  pttouit  to  ike 
Maoriflcer,     Tbi«  feeling  feemf  abo  to  bare  been  rtwj  viMtr  SMmmi. 
throughout  the  Kant  in  the  moet  ancient  timet,  as  was  tke  pcactiea  of 
the  Individual  of  pledging  himself  to  the  act  bj  a  tolema  prcouw  or  ¥ov. 
Wti  might  Infer  that  the  practice  was  not  unknown  to  tke  patiiaidkal 
em,  from  the  conduct  of  Abraham  when  commanded  toofler  apkis  «■; 
fur  although  he  would  not  under  any  circumstances  bare  Waitated  to 
iilmy  ihd  divine  command,  yet  he  might,  consistently  witb  bis  obodieoce, 
have  exprrsKod  some  surprise  at  the  injunction,  bad  tbe  paipoit  of  it 
been  wholly  uufiimiliar.     At  a  later  date  in  the  Jewish  bistotj  w<e  Iniro 
a  similar  sort  of  saoriflce  under  a  solemn  previous  engagemeat  hi  the 
vow  of  Jophtha;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  tbat  one  of  tbe 
asvlgned  hy  the  Greek  writers  to  the  detention  of  tbe  fleet  at  Aolisy 
oou»ei|Uent  srtcrifloe  of  Iphigenia,  was  Agamemnon*s  riobUioD  of  tbe 
vow  which  ho  had  matle  to  offer  to  Diana  the  most  lovely  thing  whirh 
the  year  In  which  his  daughter  was  bom  should  prodoee :  Ipbigeniawas 
Umt  thingi  and  the  saorifloo  was  insisted  on  in  satis&ciion  of  the  tow. 
Thi«  ullVrlug  of  uhihiren  to  Moloch,  subsequently  borrowed  by  the  Jews 
flMtui  ihuir  IdulntroUM  neighbours,  originated  probably  in  a  similar  feding, 
wliloh  it  in  ovidtMit  oxoroiNod  a  very  extonsive  influence  over  tbe  nations 
m(  NN'i«iituiii  AmIu  in  roiuoto  autiqulty,  and,  as  appears  from  tbe  story  of 
H  uiutli«i«)»lui*i|  MUM  not  contlned  to  that  quarter,  but  bad  reached  the 
MjqMKiito  IUmIU  of  A«iiv  at  a  |wriod  at  least  prior  by  tea  or  twelve 
ttinlutlo«i  to  tlio  (liriHtiiin  rru, 

^^Mthoi,  wo  tind  a  like  community  of  ideas  in  the  iastitation  of 
\  \\^s\\\\w  •wvs ItlooM.  In  the  ntory  of  S'unah^cplias,  oneboman  >*ictim  is 
^niiufltntod  iov  nnothor,  whiUt  in  the  parallel  cases  of  antiquity  tbe 
i<nhattt^^to«  >uMo  uninniU.  It  \a  not  unlikely  that  this  was  also  a 
l^tnMliNo  notion  of  tho  Hindus,  and  at  any  rate  it  had  become  so  by 
M<M  tinoi  ot  tho  llriUinuiAas;  for  S'unahsephas  is  made  to  say,  ''They 
mil  !•»»!  100  to  dofith  as  if  I  were  not  a  man" — that  is,  according  to 
ti.«y»»iia'h  ooniniontary,  founded  upon  a  text  of  tho  Vcsla  which  he  cites, 
hut  »vhi«'h  Im  not  easily  verified,  when  tho  ai^si^tanUs  had  circumam- 
litihitod  the  person  bound  to  tbe  stake,  thoy  sol  him  free  without  any 
dutiiiH«Mit,  and  substituted  an  animal  (a  goat)  in  his  place.  Hence 
Mr.  t  'oh'hrookc  concluded  that  the  Purusha-mcdha,  or  sacrifice  of  aman, 
was  Mover  anything  but  typical;  and  the  ceremony  as  enjoined  in  the 
HiitiifKitha  Br^hmafia  of  tbe  Yajosh,  on  which  his  opinion  was  founded, 
JH  f!vid<?ntly  of  that  character.  In  this,  one  hundre<l  and  eighty- five 
DM'ii  of  various  specified  tribes,  characters,  and  professions,  are  bound 
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I  to  eleven  yfiptis,  or  pnsls,  aoJ  iifler  recitution  of  a  hymn  celebrating 
I  tlio  aUcgoricnl  immolal'ion  of  ti&rAy&na,  they  are  liberated  anhurt,  and 
I  oblations  of  fantter  are  oflTereil  on  the  encririciiil  lire.  Hence  Mr.  Cole- 
rbronlce  concladea  ihitt  liDnian  sacrificea  were  nut  anthorised  by  the 
I'Veda  itself,  bnt  were  oitLer  then  ubrogiited  and  an  eiublematieail  cere- 
■  Inuny  substitnled  in  iheir  place,  or  tbey  were  inlritduced  in  later  tiniea 
E'by  the  autbors  of  auch  works  oa  the  Kalika  Purdna,  for  instance,  in 
vhioh  tninatc  directionH  are  given  for  the  offering  of  a  human  victim 
ta  Klin,  whom  it  is  said  Uis  blood  sattafies  for  a  iboosand  years. 

That  hnman  offerings  to  the  dark  fomis  of  S'iva  and  Vargi  were 
aometiiueti  perpetrated  in  later  times,  we  know  from  varions  original 
L  sources,  pavlicularly  from  that  very  effective  scene  in  the  drama  of 
1  Mddhava  and  Mdlati,  in  which  Aghoraghanta  is  represented  as  about 
1 1"  Hicrifiee  MAlali  to  Chdmiindi,  when  she  is  rescued  by  her  lover.  No 
I  sncb  divinities,  however,  neither  S'iva  nor  Dnrgrt,  much  less  any  of 
■  tem6c  forms,  arc  even  named,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  Vedae, 
I  and  therefore  these  works  could  not  bo  authority  for  their  sanguinary 
I  worohip.  That  the  practice  is  enjoined  on  ]>articuhir  occasions  by  the 
I  Tantrasand  some  of  the  ParSnas  connected  with  this  branch  of  the 
I  Hindu  faith,  is,  no  doubt,  true;  but  tliese  are  works  of  a  much  Inter 
I  date,  within  the  limits  mostly  of  the  &1oiiHniuio<lan  government  within 
J  iho  period  of  which  the  works  were  compiled,  and  under  which  their  in- 
I  Jonctiuiis  cunld  not  safely  have  been  carried  into  operation ;  and  they 
1  never  aniounteil  perhaps  to  more  than  the  expression  of  the  feeling 
I  inspired  by  the  cfaarncler  of  the  divinities  worshipped,  although  they 
I  may  have  l>een  occasion  ally  attempted  to  ho  realized  by  some  fierce 
I  and  fanatical  enthuaiasta.  Theee  practices,  therefore,  are  of  a  very 
I  different  character  from  those  which  there  is  reason  to  l)clieve  might 
I  have  actually  taken  pl^o,  though  rarely  and  under  special  circDm- 
ea,  under  the  authority  of  the  Veda,  and  which  originated  in  a 
I  cowmoa  feeliug  and  faith  diffused  throughout  the  most  civilixeU 
I  lutliuns  of  the  world — the  nations  of  the  Eatit — in  the  remotest  periudd 
I  of  aDti<iuity. 
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Art.  VI. — Opening  of  the  Topes  or  Buddhist  Monuments  of  Cen- 
tral India.     By  Major  A.  Cunningham,  Bengal  Engineers. 

[Read  July  5th,  1851.] 

Amongst  the  many  interesting  monuments  of  India,  the  most  re- 
markable, as  well  as  the  most  ancient,  are  the  cave-temples  and  topes 
of  the  Buddhists.  The  former  have  been  made  known  by  the  picto- 
rial illustrations  of  Fergusson ;  but  the  curious  paintings  which  adorn 
the  interior  must  be  copied,  and  the  numerous  inscriptions  must  be 
deciphered,  before  the  world  will  appreciate  the  full  value  of  these 
works  as  illustrations  of  the  religious  belief  and  everj-day  life  of  the 
Indians  of  Alexander's  time.  Of  the  topes,  none  have  yet  been 
described,  excepting  the  largest  of  the  S^nchi  group,  near  Bhilsa. 
An  accurate  plan  and  section  of  this  building,  with  a  short  account  of 
the  various  subjects  represented  in  the  sculptured  bas-reliefis  of  the 
gateways,  was  published  by  my  brother,  Captain  J.  D.  Cunningham, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  On  his  solicitation 
and  earnest  representation  of  the  great  value  of  these  bas-reliefs,  the 
Court  of  Directors  were  induced  to  employ  Lieutenant  Maisey  to 
make  drawings  of  the  building  and  of  its  sculptured  gateways.  In 
January  last  I  joined  Lieutenant  Maisey  at  Sanchi,  and  I  am  there- 
fore able  to  speak  positively  of  the  value  of  his  drawings,  which 
cannot  be  surpassed  for  strict  fidelity  of  outline  and  minute  accuracy 
of  detail.  The  groups  of  topes  around  Bhilsa  will  now  be  illustrated 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  value  and  importance. 

The  large  tope  at  Sdnchi  had  been  breached  on  the  southern  side 
by  Sir  Herbert  Maddock  about  thirty  years  ago,  but  the  centre  of  the 
building  had  not  been  reached.  The  second  sized  tope  had  also  been 
breached ;  but,  although  the  centre  of  the  building  must  have  been 
laid  open,  no  relics  were  obtained,  and  these  clumsy  excavations  were 
fortunately  abandoned.  Lieutenant  Maisey  and  myself  determined  to 
proceed  in  a  different  manner,  by  sinking  perpendicular  shafts  down 
the  middle  of  each  tope,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  external  appearanco  of 
the  building.  In  this  way  we  opened  nearly  thirty  topes,  of  which 
about  ten  yielded  relics  of  different  kinds,  although  most  of  them  had 
certainly  been  opened  before  by  the  villagers. 

There  are  five  distinct  groups  of  topes  near  Bhilsa,  all  situated  on 
low  sandstone  hills,  more  or  less  inaccessible. 
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Ist.—Sdndii,  Si  milea  to  the  S.W.  of  Bhilsn; 
2aA.—So>ifir!,  B  miles  to  tlie  S.W.  of  Sriiichi ; 
3T<l.—SatdAitra,  Bj  mileH  to  the  W,  of  Silnclii; 
4th.— Mojpur.  7  miles  lo  the  E.S.E.  from  Santhi,  sn.l  C  mileH 
I  B.S.E.  from  Bhilsa; 

5th.—Andhrr,  4  miles  to  the  E.S.E.  from  Bhojpur,  and  9  niilea 
'  S.B.  from  Bhilsa:  the  extreme  Jistance  from  west  to  east,  from  Sat- 
dbdr»  to  Andlier,  being  17  luilea. 

A  t)^  is  B  solid  hemispliorical  building,  varying  in  size  from  the 

grent  Sitnchi  ehaili/a,  which  is  106  feet  in  diameter,  to  the  smallest  at 

Bhojpur,  which  ie  only  G  feet  in  diameter.     The  moat  nocicut  tojiea 

)   simple   hemispheres,  such    aa   the  great   Siim^hi  chaltya,  which 

I  tnott  probably  dates  aa  high  as  the  miildle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C. 

The  nest  in  point  of  antiquity  are  most  of  the  Bhilsii  lopes,  which 

date  from  the  end  of  the  third  century  b.c.     Id  these  the  hemisphere 

ia  mtsed  a  few  feet  above  the  plinth  by  the  addition  of  a  cylindrical 

portion.     The  third  class  of  topee  ia  found  in  Afghanistan,  and  ilatea 

abont  the  conmiencement  of  the  Christian  era.     In  these  the  heniis- 

I  phere  is  raised  considerably  above  the  plinth.    The  last  class,  of  which 

'  the  SdmAth  tope,  neitr   Bennrcs,  is  a  niagniticcnt  specimen,  has  tho 

I  hemisphere  raised  to  an  height  ecjiml  to  its  own  diameter. 

A  tapt  is  a,  religious  cdiRce  dedicated  emphatically  to  Buddha, 

[  \b»t  Is,  either  to  the  celestial  Adi-Bmldha,  the  great  first  cause  of  all 

I  things,  or  to  one  of  his  emanations,  the  Mdutuhi.  or  mortal  Buddliaa, 

I  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  is  Sdkya  Mvni,  who  died  in  B.C.  543. 

I  Topes  were  also  dedicated  to  the  most  illustrious  of  Sdkya's  disciples, 

And  to  those  other  Buddha  priests,  who,  througli   superior  sanctity, 

were  believed  to  have  attained  t'omplete  absorption  into  the  divine 

wif-cxisteni  spirit  from  which  they  originally  sprang. 

In  the  lopes  dedicated  to  the  celei^tial  Buddha,  the  invisitde  Being 

who  perTadL>d  all  space,  no  deposit  was  maile,  but  the  divine  spirit, 

who  ia  Light,  was  supposed  to  occupy  the  interior,  and  was  typified 

im  the  outside  by  a  puir  of  eyes  placed  on  each  of  the  four  sides, 

I  either  of  the  bnse   or  crown  of  the  building.     Such   is  the  Great 

I  ChaityH,  near  Kathmaudu,  in  Nipdl,  dedicated  to  Samhhu  or  Suxt. 

I  yarnhhuniUh,  in  which  ibe  eyes  are  placeil  on  the  sides  of  tho  crown  of 

I  tfaa  hnilding.      Such  also  are  tho  numerous  chftorltma  [m-CMiod  r-Ttn) 

I  in  Tibet,  which  &re  dedicated  to  the  celestial  Buddha,  iu  oontmdi». 

I  tinction  to  the  Dung-lent  y-Duni/  r-Tm],  which  are  built  in  honour 

he  mortal  Buddhas.     Tho  first  meinis  simply  "an  otToring"  to  the 

I  Drity,  thtt  lalier,  aa  its  name  implies,  is  a  "bone  [ff-Dung]  recop- 

I  toele,"  that  is,  a  building  oontainiiif;  the  bones  or  relics  of  one  of 
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the  mortal  Buddhas.  In  these  the  eyes  occupy  the  sides  of  the  base* 
ment.  A  specimen  of  the  first  kind  is  represented  in  the  third  com- 
paitmeiti  of  the  inner  face  of  the  left  hand  pillar  of  the  eastern  gate- 
way at  Sdnchi^  in  which  the  two  eyes  are  placed  one  above  the 
other. 

The  great  topes  at  Sdnchi  and  at  Satdhdra,  in  which  no  deposits 
were  discovered,  were,  I  believe,  dedicated  to  the  celestial  Buddha, 
Adindth,  as  well  as  most  of  the  topes  in  Afghanistan,  in  which  no 
relics  were  found. 

The  remaining  topes  around  Bhilsa  would  appear  to  have  been 
chiefly  the  receptacles  of  relics,  either  of  Sdk3ra  Muni  himself,  or  of 
some  of  his  more  eminent  disciples  and  followers.  Of  Sdk3ra  Muni 
we  have  no  undoubted  relic;  but  I  fully  believe  that  a  minute  portion 
of  bone,  which  we  found  enshrined  in  a  small  crystal  tope  covered  by 
an  earthenware  box  containing  various  stone  beads  and  scraps  of  gold, 
is  that  of  the  great  sage  himself.  The  earthenware  box  once  had  an 
ink  inscription  on  the  outside  of  its  lid,  but  as  the  pot  had  been  first 
thickly  whitewashed,  the  thin  coating  had  mostly  peeled  ofi*  before 
our  discovery,  and  we  were  quite  unable  to  identify  a  single  letter  out 
of  the  ^ve  or  six  fragments  that  remained. 

Of  Stiripufra  and  Mahd  Mogaldna,  the  right  and  left  hand  dis- 
ciples of  Sakya,  we  found  bone  relics  both  at  Sdnchi  and  at  Satdhdra, 
and  at  botli  places  the  relics  were  found  together  in  the  same  tope. 
At  Sdnchi  the  relic  boxes  (of  steatite)  were  placed  in  square  stone 
boxes,  on  the  lids  of  which  were  inscribed  respectively  /C  lllA/O 
Sariputasa,  "[relic]  of  Sariputra,"  and  V  G-VAxf JL/O  Maiia 
MooALANASA,  "  [rcHc]  of  Mahd  Mogalana.**  The  box  of  Sdriputra 
was  placed  to  the  right  or  south  (Dakshina),  he  being  the  right  hand 
disciple.  Inside  the  lids  of  the  steatite  boxes  were  inscribed  in  ink 
^  and  \^  or  Sd  and  Ma,  being  the  initial  letters  of  the  two  names. 
This  is  perhaps  the  oldest  ink-writing  in  existence. 

The  next  most  valuable  relics  are  those  of  Mogaliputra,  the  high 
priest  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  who  conducted  the  proceedings  of  the 
third  convocation  or  religious  synod,  which  was  held  in  247  B.C. 
His  relics  were  found  both  at  Sinchi  and  at  Andher.  At  Sdnchi 
they  were  found  alon;^  with  those  of  eight  others.  The  Sauchi  inscrip- 
tion is  short,  being  simply  /Clji  I /U/bVAxTl^^A/b  Sapuiusasa 
MoaALiPDTASA,  "  [relic]  of  the  emancipated  Mooaliputra."  The 
Andher  inscription  is  longer,  /O^I^^^VA•J'l,/A^  AyC^iA 
}\  A  6/C  ill  Sapuuisasa  Mooaliputasa  Goti  puta  Atevasino:— 
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Til 


"  [relic]  (if  Uie  emundpntoii  Mooai.ipittba,  of  tlio  family  of  Goti.  race 

I  of  Athi."     1  have  vetitured  to  take  Afrvtitino  as  iho  equirulent  of 

m'Atrivantipf,  bocanse  I  Bnd  it  coupled  with  Piindukula  iu  one  of  the 

'  inscriptious  from  No,  2  tojie,  which  will  be  tuenlioiifd  hereiifter.    TIia 

ckiof  objection,  if  not  the  only  one,  to  this  reading,  is  the  ttl&temeiit  uf 

the  Mabttw-lnBo  that  Maggati,  the  lather  of  Titm  (.or  Mog«liputnL}, 

was  a  Brabmnn.     SapurUaaa  I  take  to  be  the  equivalent  of  Sapii- 

ruAoMga,  "joined  with  the  Suitrotue  Beia;,*  or  "  emancipated." 

The  relics  next  in  imporliwco  are  thoao  of  the  miKintMrUi  who    ' 
were  dcapatched  to  voriixis  ccmntrics  fur  the  propagation  of  the  Bud- 
dhist religiuit  tmmeiliately  :tfter  the  close  of  the  Third  Convocation  in 
ao.  247.     Of  tbejc  grunt  men  we  have  the  relics  of  two  who  are 
■wntioDod  in  the  MoMmaiivt  (pp.  71,  74),  as  having  been  deputed  tu 
lb«  ffmavaiUa  country,  or  Uimilar/an  region.     These  are  Mnjkimi 
Lftnd  Kivtpa,     The  relies  of  the  first  wore  found  only  at  Sinchi,  with 
Iji  simple  inscription;  "[relic]  of  the  emancipated  Majiiima.'     Tlioee 
l.of  KisAPA  were  found  both  at  S4nchi  and  at  Sonftri,  each  inscriptioa 
E  distinctly  mentioning  the  luiasion  to  the  Hiinavant:i  country,     'fho 
§£dDchi  inscription  is 

SaPCRISISA    KaSAPA    OoT-ASA    SAVA-HEMATATACHARITAai. 

"[relic]  of  the  eniancipatoil  KisAPA  Gota,  the    Missionary  to  llio 
whole  Hiinavatft."     The  SonSrf  inscription  merely  adds  the  name  of 

t  bis  &tber,  Koti-putasa,  the  aon  of  Koti ;  the  rest  of  the  legend  being 

Kexactly  the  same. 

Another  eminent  missionary  of  tbe  same  period  was  Goti-fdtra. 
He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Mabdwunso ;    but  the  ioacriptiou  on  a 

■mutll  piece  of  steatite,  from  Sonari,  enclosed  in  a  cryiital  box  with  his 

fjelics,  leaves  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.     It  is  aa  follows ;— 

A^\JrAJ^  7iX\fXA/  VW6A/0  »r/Aj\  ^X>Aj 

SAPimiSASA    GoTr-l-PTASA    HEMAVAT-kSA    i)AI.,VllUISAn  A    DaVADASA. 

"[relic]  of  GoTi-PUTRA,  the  brother-of-religiou,  tu  Dardiibkvuira  of  t\ie 
Himavata." 

Tbe  meaning  of  ddi/tidit  (literally,  son,  offspring,  relative)  is  beet 
Blustmted  by  tho  following  anecdote  from  the  Mahdwanso,  p.  36, 
|When  Asokn  bad  dedicated  bis  son  Mahindo  tind  Ins  daughter  San- 
uiiittd  t<(  tbe  priesthood,  he  enijuired  from  tlio  great  priest,  Mngali. 
Dutrft,  "  wbuM  act  of  pious  bounty  to  the  Buddhist  religion  had  been 
Lhe  greiiteut  r  The  crafty  priest,  "foreseeing  llmt  it  would  tend  to 
»  ailvanoement  of  the  faith,"  replied;  "Ruler  of  men!  a  greater 
kinor  and  benefactor  to  tbe  faitb  eron  than  thou  art,  con  be  called 
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only  a  benefactor ;  but  he  who  causes  a  son  or  daughter  to  be 
ordained  a  minister  of  our  religion,  that  person  will  become  not  a 
*  benefactor'  {ddyaJco)  but  a  *  relation '  {ddyddo)  of  the  faith."  Gon- 
PUTRA  had  therefore  earned  the  same  title  of  ddydde  by  the  ordina- 
tion of  a  son  or  daughter  as  a  minister  of  the  Buddhist  religion.  But 
the  most  interesting  part  of  this  inscription  is  the  mention  of  the 
country  of  Darddbkisdra  as  the  scene  of  Gotiputra's  missionary 
labours.  These  countries  lie  along  the  Indus,  the  former  {Dardu  of 
the  present  day),  being  to  the  west,  and  the  latter,  Abhisdra,  (the 
Hazara  of  our  maps),  being  to  the  east  of  the  river.  Gotiputra's 
relics  were  also  discovered  at  Sdnchi. 

The  other  holy  men  of  whom  we  have  found  relics,  but  of  whom 
no  mention  is  made  in  the  Mahawanso,  are  the  following: — 1.  Kosaki- 
putra  (Sdnchi  and  Sondri).  2.  Ilaritt-putra  (Si^nchi  and  Andher). 
3.  Maha  Vinaya  (Sdnchi).  4.  Majhima,  the  son  of  Kodini  (Sdnchi 
and  Sondri).  This  Majhima  must  be  different  from  the  other,  because 
the  relics  of  Majhima,  as  well  as  those  of  KoHini-putra,  were  found 
together  in  the  same  tope  at  Sanchi.  5.  VdchhiSuvijayata  (Sdnchi 
and  Andher).  6.  Vdchhi,  race  of  Goti  (Andher).  7.  Aldbayira 
(Son^ri).     8.    Upahitaka  (Bhojpur).     9.  Patito  (Bhojpuf). 

These  discoveries  appear  to  mo  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  illusti-ation  of  the  early  history  of  India,  as  they  authenticate 
in  the  fullest  manner  the  narrative  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
Asoka's  reign.  The  various  specimens  of  red  and  black  pottery, 
especially  those  which  are  covered  with  a  dark  metallic  glaze,  seem  to 
merit  examination  on  their  own  account,  while  they  are  curious  on 
account  of  their  antiquity.  The  steatite  vases  and  boxes  are  elegant 
in  shape,  hut  their  ornaments  are  rough  and  coarse.  The  crystal 
boxes  are  also  interesting,  especially  one  of  nearly  cylindrical  shape, 
which  is  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  height,  and  rather  more  in 
breadth,  while  it  is  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

An  ink  inscription,  found  at  Andher,  is  worthy  of  special  notice, 
as  it  records  that  the  relics  of  Hariti'-putra  were  the  "gift"  of 
Aswa  Deva  {Asa-Devasa  ddnam).  This  legend  is  written  inside  the 
lid  of  the  steatite  vase. 

In  my  account  of  Mogaliputra  s  relics,  I  mentioned  that  the  term 
Atevasino  was  found  coupled  with  Pa'daya  in  one  of  the  inscriptions 
of  No.  2  tope  at  Sanchi.     It  is  as  follows: — 

lX'Dl^rT^ct>2:  U^'^l,^  MX6/C1  P± 

Pati-banasa  Biiicuiiuno  Padayasa  Atlvasino-danam. 
**  Gift  of  Pralivania,  the  Mendicant  Priest,  a  Pdndava  of  the  race 

oiAtrir 
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The  inscriptions,   which   are  found   upon  the  mils,  pillars,  and 

WpiDg-stones  of  the  colonnaded  enclosures  at  Sducki,  amount  to  about 

two  hundred  nnd  forty.     Some  of  thorn  are  of  course  of  but  little 

Talne  ;  but  the  whole,  taken  together,  are  of  cunsiderahle  importance, 

I  u  they  record  the  names  of  citiea  and  of  races,  and  tixliihil  the 

Iflftiignage  and  alphabet  of  India  at  the  time  of  Alexander  and  Lis 

BiWcoessora.     Every  letter  of  the  alphalwt  nhich  James  Prinsep  found 

n  the  longer  inaoriplions,  I  have  found  in  these  short  onea.     Lastly, 

'wy  prove  vacml  uuniistnkoahly  the  predominance  of  the  Budilhist 

l^igion  by  the  n^e  of  oainea  and  I«ruis  peculiar  to  that  belief ;  and 

Iwy  establish  the  early  existence  of  the  Buddhist  triad  uf  BadJka, 

DharnM,  and  Suiigiia  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  names  as 

Budha  Pdlita  Dhaina  Pallia  Saiigha  PJJita 

Qudha  Rakhila  DLnma  Itukhita  Saugha  Rakhita 

A    few  of  these  inscriptions  nre  partly  obliterat«d  ;    but  t  have 
copied  and  translated  the  whole,  as  I  consider  that  every  word  of  the 
Lhngnage  will  lessen  the  difficulties  of  translating  the  longer  insorip- 
I'tfona.     A  few  spociuiens  may  be  interesting  : — 

No,  90  of  my  list.     Upedadataaaddnant. 
"Gift  of  Upendradatta." 

No.  62.   Ujtnii/a  Upedadatam  paJavaCaya  Mdyddataya  ddnnm. 
"Gift  of  MXyAdattA,  the  mother  of  Ui'endradattaj  of  Ujaiu. ' 

No.  83.    Ujeniya  Vpedadatata  Bkaijimya  ffimifdaCitya  ddnam. 
"Gift  of  Hiin(idatt&,  the  sister  of  Upendradatta,  of  Ujain." 

I  oannot  now  attempt  any  description  of  the  numerous  bas-reliefs 

er  than  to  stule  generally  that  they  exhibit  tlie  adoration  of 

,  of  bo-trees,  and  of  wheels,   processions  escorting  relic  boxes, 

rently  after  a  successful  campaign  for  iheir  acquisition;  ascetic 

a  the  woods,  where  both  the  Srdmanas  and  Srdmnnas  (£(fivM  and 

0  axe  represented  in  various  acta  of  meditative  abstraction,  &c. 

kI^mWi  are  the  Gymnosophists  of  the  Greeks  ;  for  I  believe  that  the 

letm  Buddha  (the  "wise")  was  liUrally  translated  by  the  Greeks, 

md  that  SnphUU,  PhUotifpliers,  and  GymnotophiaU,  all  equally  mean 

"Bnddliist  Priests." 

The  most  remarkable  object  of  adoration  ia  a  peculiar  emblem 
rbidi  is  found  upon  moat  of  the  old  Hindoo  coins,  and  upon  all  the 

.   XIII.  I 
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coins  of  the  Indo-Scjthian  Kadpbises.  This  emblem  is  ^^  ,  ^^ 
It  sarmonnted  each  pillar  of  the  Sanchi  gateways;  it  forms  jM^b 
the  top  of  every  standard  and  banner  in  the  processions ;  it  \Sf 
is  carved  upon  the  sword-scabbards;  and,  lastly,  it  is  an  object  of 
worship  singly  and  also  as  a  triads  where  three  of  these 
emblems  are  represented  on  an  altar,  side  by  side,  thus 
After  much  consideration  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  this  holy  emblem  is  nothing  more  than  the  monogram^ 
formed  of  the  radical  letters  (jiftfa  mantra)  of  the  names  of  the  four 
elements,  which  form  "matter,"  joined  to  that  of  manasa  or  "  mind  :" 

thus  J[;  yar,  air ;  |  rff,  fire ;  <{>  va,  water ;  J  la,  earth.  These  are 
the  names  of  the  four  material  and  visible  elements ;  and  these  four 
letters  when  combined  together  form  the  above  monogram ;  in  which 
also  is  ^  mu,  the  radical  or  initial  letter  of  manasa,  or  mind.  The 
fifth  invisible  element  of  ''infinite  space'*  could  not  of  course  be  repre- 
sented. 

The  three  monograms  arranged  together,  I  take  to  represent  the 
Buddhist  Triad,  or  Btuldha,  Dharmay  and  Sangha.  Buddha,  or 
Supreme  Intelligence,  represents  the  Mind  and  the  five  senta; 
Dharma,  or  Matter,  represents  the  Body  and  the  five  objects  of  sense; 
and  Sdngha,  or  Union,  represents  the  junction  of  mind  and  matter,  or 
of  soul  and  body  in  the  human  being.  Singly,  therefore,  the  mono- 
gram represents  the  Triad  of  Buddha  and  Dharma  united  in  Sangha, 
while  the  triple  monogram  represents  each  member  of  the  Triad 
separately. 

This  explanation  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  proof  which  I  have 
before  given  of  the  early  existence  of  the  Buddhist  Triad,  as  evi- 
denced in  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  names  of  Buddha,  Dharma, 
and  Sangha  in  the  inscriptions.     Its  simplicity  is  also  in  its  favour. 

But  the  most  curious  fact  connected  with  this  triple  monogram,  is 
the  certainty  that  the  three  famous  figures  now  worshipped  at  Jagan- 
n^th  are  identically  the  same,  as  a  single  glance  at  any  sketch  of 
those  figures  will  show.  There  is  a  wheel  also  on  the  summit  of  the 
Jagannath  temple. 

Both  Lieutenant  Maisey  and  myself  agree  in  identifying  Sanchi 
with  the  Chetiyagiri  of  the  Mahdwanso. 

A.  Cunningham, 
Gwalior,  26  March,  1851.  Major,  Bengal  Engineers, 
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ST.  VII. — Dotumenta  Uhutrative  of  the  Occurrences  in  Bengal, 
in  the  time  of  the  Nawubs  Mir  Jaffier  and  Kmim  AH  Kliiin, 
Communkated  by  PBOFEaSOB  Wilson,  Director, 


[Head  February  Itt.USl.] 
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A  snuRT  time  ago,  I  purchased  for  the  Library  of  the  East  Imlia 
Compuny,  a  few  MSS.  which  had  apparently  heen  written  or  eol- 
!t«J  by  a  gentleman  named  R.  E.  Roberta,  who  in  17S1-.5  held  the 
of  Pewian  Interpreter  either  to  the  Governor  of  Bengal  or  the 
nander  of  the  Forces.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  anything 
pr  of  him,  except  that,  as  might  be  inferreii,  he  van  an  olficer  in 
the  Bengal  Army,  and  was  personally  known,  late  in  life,  to  Gome  of 
our  members.  There  ia  an  Indian  Glowary  or  Vade-Meciim,  com- 
piled by  a  Lieutenant  Roberts,  of  the  3rd  Regiment  N.  I. ;  bat  it  was 
printed  in  1800,  and  his  designation  is  T.  T.  Roberta;  he  must  be, 
therefore,  a  different  person.  The  papers  of  R.  E.  Roberta  indicate 
eitensive  acquirements,  and  comprise  a  very  good  Persian  grammar 
and  a  traoslation  of  a  Hindnstani  grammar,  compiled  in  Latin  by  a 
missionary  named  Schultz,  and  printed  at  Halle  by  Professor  Ciil- 
lenbnrg  in  1745. 

There  are  also  various  Persian  documents,  very  carefully  written, 
of  which  serve  to  elucidate  historical  events  of  au  early  date, 
liatlj  those  arising  out  of  the  political  relations  that  wore  first 
ibliehed  with  Mir  Jaffier  and  his  successor,  Kiisim  Ali  Khfin;  and 
lagh  they  do  not  add  materially  to  oar  kaowledg;e  of  the  trans- 
ns  of  that  period,  they  poasess  some  interest  as  being  original  and 
ithentJc:  they  are  also,  to  some  extent,  new;  and  I  have  thought, 
that  extracts  from  them  might  be  acceptable  to  the  Society. 
The  earliest  of  those  documents  are  of  the  time  of  Mir  Javier,  and 
hte  to  the  incursion  of  Shdh  Alam;  the  later  are  various  letters 
from  Kdgim  Ali  Khdn  to  Mr.  Vansittart  and  the  Council  of  Calcutta. 
Some  of  these  are  translated  in  Vansitlart's  Memoirs,  bat  not  all; 
U>d  aa  those  which  are  now  met  with  confirm  the  authealicity  nf  thoso 
ih  are  there  given,  I  have  thought  that  some  of  them  might  bo 
trauslatcd  ami  published.    Not  having  leisure  myself  to  attempt 
tntnaUtion  of  these  papers,  Mr.  Shakespcar  has  been  kind  enough, 
rei^ueet,  to  acuompliah  the  task  for  the  information  of  the 
iety. 
The  first  docnments  that  I  have  to  notice  relate  to  a  transaction 


I  2 


ukriife 


IIS  ^maa%A  duclmmak  sklatikg 


y  a  liyely  sen&ition, 
«£  fsraHBeBtftij  mrefltigatioii.     It  con- 
laiiiBBi  fbilha^  m  ad  atrocious  project, 
•ir  W  Ib  jbbl  fv  the  ■— wiiii  ition  of  the  Shdh 
air  vindk  tjfcu  Crioael  CWillaad  acknowledged 
&K  jhmI  ar  ^  idH}fti      TVe  iaqaifj  that  took  phioe,  with 
9»  cobAhl.  m  mmt  of  Ike  subjects  of  the  first  report 
cfift  Gmamaamt  m£  liir  Hsbk  of  Cohmoiis  printed  in  1772 ;  but  as 

mttf  CoUbcI  CaiTlaad^s  statements,  and  does  not 

Ike  fcAowing  copy  of  the  agree- 

hj  a  celebrated  individaal 

;Ea^  Sbk^  Bii)  lo  Mr.  Hastings,  may  be  thought 

id- 


^^C^i^   jjK!    sf  liSat    ^ymj   ^   d^^V^I    ciT"^    ^-^^^'^^JU. 

^a«y»    y*    KUv-^LfENMl    0^    -^Xju.     3u,fliL,     j^i^ 
jjsJ  ^  \M'  W  -^'  '•^♦>^  >**  ^«^  Jj»  *LaJ»  CU^J  j^li*^ 


JO;! 


«Xd  ^^  iXft.^  ajUm  (jj^^  ^Tv^  C-^*^ 
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f  Copy  uf  an  Agreement,  under  the  eenU  of  tho  Nawab  Shuja  uJ  Mnlk 
(Mir  Jaffier),  of  tho  NawSb  Ndair  ul  Mulk  (Miran,  his  eldest  son), 
anil  of  Mubiirix  uil  daulali  Snif  Jang  (Colonel  CzitllauJ). 

"  To  Klifindi  Rfii,  greeting. 
"Wo  have  receiTod  llie  a^uranoes  of  fidelity  and  attaohment, 
wkicli  might  he  ez^jected  from  your  long  services,  in  yaur  letter  to 
KnjnU  Chihkau  Sing,  Your  expectntious  from  us  are  also  noticed, 
anil,  by  the  blessiiigB  of  God,  will  be  accomjilished.  lu  a  word,  yonr 
merits  will  be  estimated  by  your  exertions  and  scrvicee,  and  we 
■wear  by  onr  faith  that  if,  according  to  what  you  have  written,  yun 
pake  the  Sbah-itida  prisoner,  and  bring  Lim  to  ua,  or  kill  liim,  you 
|rill  receive  one  lukh  of  rupees  in  full,  bcHidea  having  that  cousldera- 
ioa  paid  to  you  wliiuh  will  be  due.     Be  of  good  cheer. 

Written  in  the  month  of  Shabdn,  in  the  first  year  [of  the  reigu 
P<af  ShnbAI&m]. 

"  P.S. — After  the  execution  of  tbis  business,  you  have  the  Zamio- 
liiri  of  Kdmgilr  Khan  granted  to  you  in  perpetuity." 


Xf.j^    *!"    WJ^l   JJ*>-0     .-ILJuoIj.*    tj-flU-    ^J;Jl    i?L.>    S*J 

I  ,$^   u—JLsUjIj  aaJO"  ^^,Ui*jJ"  J  jil^  *lj»>Ji  u-«i 

.fisdc  3i\^  i  j^v  Lzj*^  y^"^  A*=s.,«  jM  >-_jV  *r 


tt      •J^  A     t 
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Jsj^jS' j\XkAi^^>  jh\^   f^\y\    laliSJ    H^y^     ^yci    C^lUi     ^ya^ 

i<>^?    ^Joy.    giU9?   >AflA^    H-^l^   3    f^p 

*>^*-«^^  ^^^  v'y  ^^^  i?^  *^  (j^  *^b  1^*'-;*^  ^^yi 

»LkjL  dj^-oa^-  ^y^^.  ^>*fl^  ^-hW  J'.^  jIa^^^  ^  tr*  vjJ^ 
iSy^XJ  L  ^^^^LkT  CLij^  jO  aT  Jo J>j  »J^  j5^  ^  i^  JoJ^ 
^    Aj  jJL^    ^U    xUi    CL^^^i^^    ^>JlJ    xJ,^?  j6  c-juUsOu? 

»^b     U>ij     (j^^*^   ^iCc\^  «X4.ZSV^     ^XJU     t/;'*^^j     3     «XX^     *JL>j 
^^A^    ^-T-^V    ^r^     A>CiXAr->t     «3o^^     cl'^iiy  A:piU:^  JCX   S^\y^ 

^—KsJ^jo    y^M^    ^:^yj   ^\ib   ^^yj    ^Ll^^Jafi    45^>^    ClJy^ 


ii  tjjl'l'^^'i  aT  Lk'I  j1  L«t  iXm>  v>*3  jj>\  tfv>-  Let  «} 

l^^J    C:.^^  ijj  jjlii*   l<:A»  ^1  >J^t  ,^f^   tr*L*^  J 
iJu    ■_— lAilw  jJuHwo     aJuJULT    tia^^^    (_J^^j^    ■  ^  ---I  -^ 

■**?   LiJJ^    t "  *Mb   AjL   iji  ^^^  j*^  li^^  *^  iXiXiT 

_jj     I  -  -^Ug     ^j^    jl    ^^     aT   ^-^■^'"-     iyi      /  .  »1     iXxj     .«wl3 

JtllXjl    3jli     ^LL^I    ,  .  wd   ji  J    •  "  — *   »jIj1  jJ  a^  jl 

Ijjijl^r  3-ajL.  ijj  oiXiv*    p>Ja.   aT  jAS  ji'  i^^jy^  syjjyal^ 
jL.  -!*>«•  jylUaLi  J  .^..^j  -LI  kjLj^  i^ 

"  Letter  from  Mahdr&ja  SUitab  Rdi  to  JoMJut  Jang,  Mr.  Haating?, 
kho  kinil  benefoclar  of  lii^  friemln — SuMm. 

"  ASibT  tlie  aAHurancc  of  my  earnest  desire  for  a.  hajipy  lueeLing,  a 
sa^ier  gralilicatioD  tban  wLicli  cannot  be  iiiiaj;ined,  the  uckQuvr- 
eot  of  your  most  kind  oommuniualion  ia  made,  thu  purport  >if 
friendly  dispatch  is  to  tbis  effect,  that,  od  the  part  of  tho 
NavAb  Shitms-ad-diiulah  [Vansitlarl]  aud  the  mombors  of  the  Council 
fif  Ciilcutta,  yon  iualruct  mo  lliat  a  cortaU  paper  whiob  the  Nawdb 
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Mir  Mohainnicd  Jaffier  Khdn  Balidtlur,  the  lato  Sddik  All  Khdn,  Mid 
Colonel  Caillaud  bad  written,  respecting  tho  seizare  of  tlie  Bddsliitb- 
Zdila,  had  fallen  into  tbe  hands  of  tbe  Sdliib,  on  whicsU  acconnl  yon 
command  ine  to  write  to  bini,  to  make  inquiry,  and,  if  In  bia  posnoa- 
aion,  to  eond  it  lu  your  eervaut.  The  arrival  of  this  diepaloh  ha« 
afforded  exceedinjr  eatisfactlou  to  your  friend. 
"  Before  the  receipt  of  your  obliging  letter,  however,  Mr,  William 
Ellis  bad  writCeu  to  me  on  the  same  Buhject,  and  I  had  written  to  bim 
in  rt^ply,  giving  bim  all  tbe  particulars,  which  were  tbe  following; 
although,  as  I  wiia  not  at  AximSbAd  (Patna)  at  tbe  time,  I  hod  no 
concom  in  the  correspondence. 
"At  the  time  that  tbe  Emperor  Hie  Majesty  Shnh  Alam 
Bahddur,    proceeded  towards    Murshidfibdrl,  and  bnd  arrived  in  the 

IChakIa  of  Burdwaii,  Raja  Cbibkan  Sing,  the  Harkdni  of  tha 
government  of  Mir  Mohammeil  Jaffier  Khan  Bahadur,  MohAbat  Jang, 
intrigued  with  Lfila  Kbandi  Itdi,  who  at  that  time  was  the  Mukhtir 
of  Nttwab  Akldat  Allah,  that  is  to  say,  of  MahanimeJ  Kimgit 
Khiin,  aii<l  was  also  the  private  Bi>crctary  of  Hia  illustrious  Mnjestjr, 
»nd  promised  and  agreed  that  if  he  would  effect  the  death  or  th* 
Boiruro  anil  delivery  of  Shah  Alam  to  the  parlies,  he  should  recoiva 
a  present  of  a  lakh  of  nipeea  and  tbe  Zamiadari  of  Kiimgiir  Kh&a, 
conformably  to  which  a  written  ungagement  was  au'lieuticnted  by  ibo 
seals  of  Mip  Mohammed  JaBior  Khdu  Bahmlur,  the  late  Kawab  SAdik 
Ali  Kliiin,  and  the  Nawilb  Mubiirii  ul  Mulk  Saif  Jang  Bahadur,  that 
is.  Colonel  Cuillaud.  When  His  Majeety  returned  from  Murshidabad 
to  Aximilbfiil,  as  there  were  then  many  of  my  friends  and  acquaint- 

Iances  at  that  place,  iDtelligonce  of  this  oorrespomleuce  was  cummniii- 
cated  to  nie ;  and  na  it  has  always  been  my  desire  to  eeoiire  thft 
favourable  opinion  of  the  English  Company,  I  maile  the  affair  known 
to  Mr,  Amyatt,  who  was  at  that  lime  chief  of  the  factory  nt  Patna. 
The  aforesaid  gentleman  said  to  me, '  It  is  necessary  by  all  moan*  to 
get  that  paper  from  tbe  party.'  As  he  wafi  in  attendnnco  upon  Hia 
Mjyesty,  there  was  no  opportunity  of  compelling  him  to  give  it  up; 
but  in  my  earnest  desire  to  obtain  tbe  good  will  of  the  Company,  1  eut 
to  work  with  all  the  ingenuity  I  could  exert,  and  promiKed  tliat  if  he 
would  give  up  the  paper,  bo  should  receive  a  pecuniary  consideration, 
or  the  document  should  bo  returned.  Accoriliugly,  tbo  docninent  wajt 
iiitruBled  to 'me,  and  I  showed  it  to  Mr.  Amyatt,  who  said,  'Yon 
must  keep  the  document  iu  your  posseeslon,'  I  did  so  for  same  daye, 
when  tbe  persou  to  whom  it  belonged  becoming  iniportunato  for 
money,  1  restored  hitn  the  [Mipcr.  A  copy  of  it  I  sand  inclosed  in  thia 
lctt«r.    Allhongb  Khdntli  Rai  ia,  hy  the  divine  decree,  deceiMcd,  yet  the 
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iriginal  Uocnnjent  with  tbo  thrco  seals  is  in  the  posaession  of  a  person 

iiiliog  in  Etfiwa.  and  who  is  a  friend  of  mine.     I  might  ask  liim  lor 

t,  hut  he  would  not  part  with  it  without  an  equiviilent.  ae  ho  wants 

a  make  money  hy  it.     If,  therefore,  it  he  any  object  to  have  the 

•T  again,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  write  to  your  friend,  that  I  may 

Uiago  the  hndiness;  bnt  if  a  knowle<)go  of  the  circumstancea  were 

hat  was  contemplated,  I  have  etated  them  in  full  so  far  as  they 

9  kiiowu  to  me.     What  more  is  necessary  1     May  yoor  days  of 

^ppine»  and  rejoicing  bo  perpetual." 


That  Buch  a  projeot  should  have  been  onlertained  is  not  incon- 
t  with  the  character  either  of  Mir  Jafiier  or  of  his  son  Miran, 
pccially  of  the  latter,  who,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Sair 
Mnlakfaerin,  was  capable  of  any  atrocity.  There  might  have  been 
•ome  plausible  pretext  for  the  attempt  to  eeisura  the  person  of  Shfib 
Alam  at  an  earlier  period,  or  that  of  his  first  incursion,  in  the  begin- 
Eng  of  1159  ;  for  at  that  dale,  his  father,  Alamgir  II.,  acting  under 
e  dictation  of  his  Viztr,  Ghdzi-ud-din,  bad  commanded  Mir  Jaffier 
l» inarch  to  Patna,  and  secure  the  person  of  the  Prince;  for,  accord- 
Uig  to  the  imperial  Urm^n,  "some  ill-designing  people  bad  turned  bis 
btvii,  and  carried  him  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire,  which  would 
be  the  oanse  of  much  tronbte  and  ruin  to  the  country."  Oh^1-ud-din 
■id  Uifl  brother,  Ahmed  Kb4n,  wrote  to  Colonel  Clive  to  the  same 
toct ;  for  they  were  alarmed  at  the  Prince's  escape  from  their  grasp, 
■id  apprehended  his  raising  a  party  which  might  he  strong  enough 
%  ovtirtorn  their  power.  There  never  was  any  disposition  in  Clive, 
wever,  to  act  severely  against  the  Prince,  and  although  he  declined 
a  common  cause  with  him,  and  imperatively  insisted  on  his 
ftbdrawing  from  Babar,  he  commiserated  his  misfortunes,  wrote  to 
khn  kindly  and  civilly,  and  even  sent  him  a  present  of  five  hundred 
gold  moliurs  to  relieve  his  distresses,  and  enable  him  to  get  out  of  the 
wantry.  He,  therefore,  could  have  been  no  party  to  a  proposition 
p  aecare  the  Prince  nlire  or  dead. 

There  can  he  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  temptation  held  out  to 
[Llindi  Rfii  to  betray  his  niister  whs  made  at  a  subsequent  period. 
r  tho  Prince's  retreat  across  the  Karamnasa,  ho  was  not  fur  some 
in  a  condition  to  resume  his  attempts  upon  Bahar,  as  he  had  lost 
lid  of  his  principal  supporter  in  his  first  attempt,  Mohammed  Kuli 
in.  the  independent  Governor  of  Allahdbiid,  who  was  the  chief  in- 
ttornf  the  etituqirise,  and  had  joined  him  with  all  his  forces;  thus 
rfFanUngan  opportunity  to  hie  treacherous  kinsman,  Sbujo-ad-dauk,  the 
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Nswib  of  Ouile,  who  bad  eaconnigci]  liim  to  assist  tlie  FriDce,  to  Mize 
upon  tbe  fortrese  of  Allubdbdd,  and  deprive  Mulianinied  Kuli  Khan  of 
bie  posaesaions.  After  tbe  expiration  of  about  a  tfrdvcmoDth,  tbo 
FriDce  resumed  his  attempt,  cbiefly  upon  invitation  of  K&mgAr  Khttn, 
Zaminddr  of  Tikari,  and  of  olber  Zitmind:irs,  and  again  advanced  to 
Patna,  wliere  he  ut  first  met  with  some  buccoss,  defeating  Rdmo&- 
T&yan,  and  destroying  a  small  party  of  Kngliab  sipabiB,  with  their 
rommander.  Captain  Cocbmne.  Befora  he  could  take  advantagQ  of 
bie  victory,  tbe  army  of  (bo  Nawab,  under  tbe  command  of  Minui  aad 
Major  Caillaud,  arrived,  and  another  action  took  place,  in  which  the 
Prince  was  defeated.  He  was  now,  howorer,  KinjHsror,  bia  father 
having  been  murdered,  and  ho  had  aseonied  tbe  title,  by  which  be  waa 
suhseqaently  known,  of  Shfib  Alam.  Hia  General  was  not  discouraged 
by  tbe  results  of  the  engagement,  but  adopted  the  spirited  resolution 
of  avoiding  tbe  Nnwab's  army,  and,  hy  a  rapid  circuitouu  mareh,  falling 
Dpon  Mursbiddbiid,  Tbe  army  of  Slidb  Alam  bad  reached  the  dis- 
trict of  Burdwan  in  this  march,  wlien  Caillaud,  by  great  exertions, 
threw  himself  between  the  Emperor  and  tho  capital  of  Bengal.  Sbah 
Alara  thought  it  prudent  to  decline  a  battle,  and  foU  back  rapidly  oa 
Patua,  wliich  he  once  more  aMailed,  and  waa  very  nigh  taking  it, 
when  it  waa  saved  by  tbe  opportune  arrival  of  Captuin  Kuos  and  bis 
party,  detached  by  Caillaud.  It  was  after  his  repulse  from  Burdwan 
and  during  bis  march  against  Patua,  that  the  inducement  to  betray 
him  was  offered  to  Kbdndi  lUij  for  Mir  Jaffier  and  his  sou  hud  both 
been  excessively  alarmed  by  bis  approach,  and  were  still  in  dread  of 
the  resnlt  of  bis  movements,  and  although  tbuy  seem  to  alTecl  avoid- 
ing to  give  bim  bis  title  of  emperor,  yet,  with  rather  unacconntablo 
in  consistency,  the  agreement  is  dated  in  the  year  one,  which  could 
apply  only  to  the  first  of  his  reign,  in  the  month  Sh&biin,  auffioiently 
corresponding  with  that  of  April,  1760,  when  we  know,  from  Call- 
land's  own  staUmient,  tbe  agreement  was  executed  as  to  th«  ueuna  of 
getting  rid  of  the  object  of  their  fenra.  It  was  not  loug  niter  this  thai 
Miran  was  killed,  upon  the  expedition  with  Caillaud  n^inst  Kadlm 
Ilosain  Khfin,  the  Zuminddr  of  Purnia,  who  bad  bronghl  n  consU 
derabte  force  into  the  field  in  aid  of  Sbab  AUm,  the  timely  junction 
of  which  would  have  probably  insured  tbe  taking  of  Patiio.  Witfa 
thu  usual  dilatorinesa  and  want  of  concert  which  baa  ao  repeatedlj 
proved  fatal  to  tbe  princes  of  Hindustan,  be  did  not  reauh  Higipor 
till  Patna  was  safu,  and  be  was  dcfout«d  by  Knox,  who  had  cffoutod 
its  security.  He  wan  then  pursned  and  driven  from  hig  country  by 
Caillaud.  Shiib  Alum  soon  after  made  hie  peace  with  the  English,  nnd 
Mir  Jttlher  ceased  to  bo  llio  Nxwiib  of  Bengal. 
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That  Major  Caillaud  was  the  olHc«r  aeeociated  with  Mima  in  the 

uvements  against  Sh6h  Alam  is  a.  histiirlaul  fat.'!  buyond  question, 

i  yet  the  author  of  the  Suir  MntahhoriD,  Ghol^m  Hosain,  welt  ta- 

niod  ae  he  was  of  the  transactions  of  the  period  iu  which  he  boro  a 

t  himself,  invnriably  speaks  of  Clive  as  cmmanding,  not  only  in 

B  first  but  in  the  eecond  campai^'n  aguinel  ShiSh  Aiani.     In  tbti  Urat 

e  the  exprOBsioD  Ja  doabtful:  "  News  comioff  to  the  Eniporur  that 

9  Bengal  army  wns  on  ite  march,  with  tbo  Colonel  and  the  Englieh 

t  ita  head,  they  raised  their  cainp,  and  marched  forward  to  meet  the 

tuny"  (p.  104).      Who  ''  tlie  Colonel"  wns  appears  afterwards  more 

Itivcly : — "  A  fow  days  after  this  victory,  intelligcute  came  that 

Ifimn,  with  the  forces  of  Bengal,  comniauded  by  Colnnol  CUve,  now 

■tj^ed  Saif  Jang,  was  hastening  to  Ailmabad"  (p.  124).     Clive  is 

I  the  Colonel  Grst  intended;  and  yet  this  we  know  to  be 

UTong;  and  Clive'a  native  title  never  was  Saif-jang,  but  Sihih-jang; 

whilst,  ue  appears  from  the  correspondence,  the  former  waa  the  title 

of  Caillaud.     There  is  one  explanation  of  this  blunder  which  probably 

Donnts  for  its  origin,  although,  from  further  evidence,  we  can  scarcely 

[Olt  Gholjm  Husain  of  error,  otherwise  we  might  look  upon   it 

■  ft  mistake,  not  of  hid,  but  of  his  translator;  for  however  unlike 

}  two  words  Clive  and  Caillaud  may  he  in  English  letters,  there 

jlrvo  doubt  they  are  expreeaed  by  the  very  same  characl«re  in  Persian 

Hj,  which  may  be  read  according  to  the  rowol-marks  (which  are 

i  inierted),  Kalio,  or  Klio,  or  Kliv.     It  is  highly  probable  that 

wUm  Hosain  was  deceived  fay  the  mode  of  writing  the  name,  for 

ftfttall  along  he  understood  it  to  he  Kliv  is  rendered  iudixputable  by 

'sfoDowing: — '■  Whether  this  death  [of  MiranJ  made  any  alteration 

R  Colonel  Olive's  notions  we  cannot  affirm ;  bnt  this  much  ia  certain, 

3  renowned  comm&nder,  who  so  long  as  he  remained  in  India 

n  always  acknowledged  as  supreme  cotnmandcr  of  the  army, 

^Vell  ae  chief  of  the  settlement  of  Calcutta,  now  took  suddenly  tlio 

ietution  of  relurniug  home."     Now  certainly  Caillaud  never  was 

|ef  of  the  settlement  of  Calcutta,  nor  did  he  return  Immediately  to 

e  after  the  campaign ;  in  fact,  there  is  a  gross  blunder  in  the 

bole  statement;  for  Miran's  death  did  not  tako  place  until  July, 

RO,  and  Clive  had  returned  to  England  in  the  preceding  February. 

I  Uosaiu's  character  for  accuracy  is  tn  general  so  high  that 

«  tntstakea  are  very  unaccountable,  and  are  only  to  be  compre- 

hded  hy  supposing  that  he  was  misled  by  the  imperfections  of  the 

n  alphabet. 

Colouel  Caillaud  never  made  any  mystery  of  his  concurrence  willi 
■  pr«)|tusitioD,  and  slates  that  he  immediately  apprised  thoOoveraor 
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(Mr.  Hoi  well)  of  his  hayiDg  done  so.  He  looked  opon  it,  he  says,  as 
an  idle  scheme,  the  execation  of  which  was  utterly  Impracticable,  and 
he  considered  the  letter  from  Khindi  R6i,  on  which  it  was  fonnded, 
to  be  a  £abrication.  He  acquiesced,  however,  in  order  ^  to  amuse 
and  keep  up  the  foolish  hopes  of  the  Nawab  and  his  son,  who  required 
no  less  a  proof  (as  we  then  stood  affected  towards  each  other)  to 
satisfy  them,  and  remove  those  fears  and  jealousies  from  which  we 
had  everything  to  apprehend."  He  accordingly  allowed  his  seal  to 
be  set  to  the  engagement.  The  reasons  assigned  by  the  Colonel  were 
considered  by  the  Council  of  Fort  William  as  acquitting  him  of  any 
evil  intention^  and  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  had  ordered  the  in- 
quiry, having  in  the  mean  time  suspended  him  from  his  command, 
confirmed  the  decision;  it  sufficiently  appearing,  to  use  their  own 
words,  that  "  his  motives  proceeded  from  the  particular  circumstances 
of  affairs  at  the  time,  his  zeal  for  the  Company's  service,  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  occasion,  and  a  thorough  conviction  that  it  was  an  artifice 
of  the  Nabob  to  try  the  sincerity  of  the  Company's  attachment  to 
him,  and  that  no  ill  consequences  would  follow  therefrom  to  the  Shdh- 
zdda.'**— First  Report  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  nature,  state,  and  condition  of  the  East  India  Company,  26  May, 
1772.     Appendix,  No.  10. 

The  letters  of  Kiisim  Ali  Khdn  are  of  less  novelty  than  those  with 
which  we  have  been  engaged,  and  most  of  them  are  already  translated 
and  published  in  Vansittart's  Memoirs.  The  following  are  not 
amongst  the  number,  and  are  of  some  interest,  as  showing  that  it  was 
at  one  time  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Bengal  Government  to  have 
attempted  the  recovery  of  Cuttack  from  the  Marhattas.  This  public 
object  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  quarrels  which  presently  ensued  amongst 
the  members  of  the  Government  respecting  their  private  interests,  and 
in  their  disputes  with  the  unhappy  Nawdb,  on  account  of  their  unjus- 
tifiable pretensions  to  commercial  privileges  and  profits. 

.•     ••    •       .. 
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Lcnm  FBOM  tbs  XawIb  Mis  Mchammsd  KIbim  KhAn 

TO  Ms.  Yaxsiitart. 


**  To  the  Nkwab  Stiiib,  the  kind  friend,  high  in  dignitj,  exalted 
of  rank,  diipcniicf  of  benefits  to  rektires  and  firiends^Health. 

'^AiW  that  mj  desire  and  wish  for  an  inierriew,  complete  in 
deli«hty  najy  the  essenee  of  aD  I  long  for,  has  been  made  clear  to 
joor  Isminow,  friendlj-disposed  mind,  the  (ayonr  of  a  letter,  per- 
loied  with  [the  information  of  jonr]  welfare,  written  on  the  26th  of 
the  month  Bajab,  baring  been  reeeired  with  [the  welcome  of]  resto- 
latioii  to  health,  has  made  mj  expectant  mind  happj  and  joyful  with 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  fiiTonraUe  disposition  of  one  whose  very 
aatore  is  tempered  with  benevolence.  It  is  noted  by  the  investiga- 
tioB-poartraying  poi  that,  in  invading  Cuttack,  the  benefit  of  yonr 
hnmble  servant,  rather  than  the  advantage  of  the  Company,  is  the 
ol^ect  to  which  yonr  exalted  views  are  directed;  and  previously  it 
was  given  in  writing  that  the  expences  of  the  Company's  army  must 
hereafter  be  defrayed  by  my  government;  but  now,  from  the  contents 
of  your  friendly  letter,  it  appears  that  in  this  matter  there  is  not 
so  much  attention  shown  to  yonr  hnmble  servant,  because,  finding  it 
inconvenient  for  the  Company  to  be  at  extraordinary  expence,  yon 
have  stopped  the  proceeding  in  this  undertaking,  although  your 
humble  servant  will  from  his  heart  use  every  effort  in  thb  affair; 
and  if  the  English  army  will  act  up  to  the  wishes  of  their  faithful 
ally,  you  will  accomplish  the  business. 

'*  It  is  now  some  length  of  time  since  the  Suba  of  Cuttack  was 
separated  from  the  Nizamat  (Bengal  government),  and  given  up  to 
the  sway  of  the  Marhattas :  to  recover  it  a  second  time  is  making  an 
addition  Jo  what  is  before  stipulated?].  Whatever  the  Company 
may  expend  on  this  affair  your  humble  servant  will  repay;  and  all 
that  had  been  detached  from  the  Bengal  government  previous  to  the 
tretvty  [between  us],  you  will  regard  as  not  included  in  the  contract 
then  fornunl.  The  treaty  between  us  stipulates  that  wherever  Za- 
miud^rs  and  others  within  my  territory  shall  raise  up  disturbance 
and  excite  disorder,  the  Company's  army  shall  lend  its  aid  to  punish 
any  such  rebellious  subject.  My  friend !  whenever  did  I,  from  the 
conunencenient  of  our  intercourse  till  the  prewent  moment,  utter  or 
write  a  word  implying  that  you  did  not  act  in  any  matter  for  the 
lH>uetit  of  your  humble  servant,  but  for  the  advantage  of  the  Com- 
l^uy,  that  you,  my  friend,  should  write  in  this  manner  ?  He,  to 
whom  all  secrets  are  manifest,  well  knows  that  from  the  beginning  it 
has  been  constantly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  yonr  humble  servant. 
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bj  reason  of  tlie  fnvoura  wUli  wbicli  he  hna  been  hnDonred,  that  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  transactions  which  yoti.  Sir,  hare  takeu  in 
hftnd,  your  aim  ha^  been  purely  the  benefitting  of  yimr  liiiniUo  aer- 
T&nt :  and  tta  to  tlin  failure  uf  a.ttention  in  your  humble  servant  to  tlie 
aff&lr  vritten  about,  the  reason  of  it  mnst  he  altributcd  to  the  etata 
of  the  base  Indiivn  army,  in  a  good  and  splendid  service ;  for  it,  since 
the  time  of  the  o!iI  emperors  and  the  former  rieeroya  (ndilma),  never 
obeerred  obedience  as  it  ought,  nor  aceompliahed  tho  undertaking  of 
master  in  a  becoming  manner;  and  baring  obtained  iufurmatton 
to  the  inconiinga  an<l  outgoings  of  Cuttock,  that  on  condition 
ita  being  addt^d  to  [the  Bengal  government],  certainly  there  will, 
thinga  considered,  be  a  ji'edild  (asaets  for  the  niainteiiance  of 
ipe)  to  the  amount  of  five  or  aix  lakha  of  rupees;  whilat,  at  pre- 
the  purpose  of  gaining  the  addition,  large  Bums  will  have  to 
expended  from  my  private  resources;  fur  these  rcaaona,  doubt  has 
r  risen  in  ray  mind :  besides,  how  haa  the  auha  of  Bengitl  in 
its  integrity  been  placed  under  the  sway  of  the  Nazinil  that  you,  Sir, 
.ahouhl  write  of  Cuttack's  being  a  matter  apart  from  the  dominion  of 
,llt«  Nazim.  The  Nawdb  Mir  Mubammed  Jaflicr  Klijn  gave  up  to 
dominion  of  the  enemy  [the  Marhattaa]  from  the  Zila  of  Birbhiim 
to  about  five  koa  from  Marahiddbad,  and  made  himself  responsible  for 
near  two  krora  of  rupeea  aa  pay  to  the  army;  in  such  sort,  that  mal- 
Brdminiatration,  with  disorder  of  various  kinds,  was  produced.  Thia 
ta  not  a  thing  unknown;  and  your  humble  eervant,  when  he  under- 
took the  charge  of  the  Nizamat  (government  of  Bengal),  supposed  that 
there  weald  be  something  certainly  to  be  obtained;  he  was  not  then 
aware  that  not  more  than  forty  thousand  rupeea  would  be  got  from 
tliB  treasury  of  the  N'swab  Jaffier  Ali  Khiln,  Solely  by  the  kind- 
aeas  and  aasistance  of  you,  Sir,  was  the  enemy  ex)ielled  from  Blrbbiim, 
&G,,  Iheae  parts  restored  to  the  aliba  of  Bengal  and  Patna,  and  a 
4imiiiution  effected  iu  the  debt  owing  to  the  army :  idl  this  ia  to  be 
ftltributed  to  your  friendly  support,  and  not  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Indian  army,  which  belonged  in  like  manner  to  the  Nawdb  Mir 
Mubammed  JaRier  Kh£n  [but  waa  of  no  avail  to  htm] ;  and  what 
ability  baa  the  tongue  (point)  of  the  pen  to  describe  the  assiatance 
and  patronage  so  kindly  afforded,  in  every  way  and  manner,  by  that 

IgUiging  friend  to  his  humble  servant,  when  he  formed  an  army  for 
Um  from  among  the  English  troopa?  Indeed,  my  heart  ia  fully  cun- 
iriona  that  ha^t  nut  your  exalted  frieudship  intcrpoaed  its  Itifluence 
Ib  the  affair*  of  your  humble  eervant,  this  degree  of  order  and  well- 
igittg  in  them  eould  never  in  any  way  have  been  attained,  but  that 
)jh*y  woulil  have  been  worse  than  were  the  circumatanoos  of  Mir 
r   rob-  xiit.  K 
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Mnhammed  Jaffier  Khkn ;  and  your  humble  servant  is  in  such  a  state 
of  distress  that  when  the  former  rascally  mutasaddis  and  bankers, 
who,  in  the  times  of  the  preceding  Governors  of  Bengal,  were  ready  to 
give  ten  or  twenty  lakhs  of  rupees  for  the  management  of  the  business 
of  the  Nizamat,  refuse  even  to  give  two  thousand  to  the  existing 
government :  moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  send  treasure  to  the  imperial 
presence,  and  to  pay  the  army ;  but  why  should  the  explanation  be 
thus  drawn  out  in  a  manner  which  leads  to  perplexity  and  vexation^ 
At  this  moment,  when  I  have  answered  and  dismissed  Janko  Na*ik, 
the  Wakil  of  Jdn6  Ji,  the  Marhatta,  what  means  remain  [to  me]  to 
pay  the  Company's  troops  about  to  proceed  against  Cuttack  ?  You 
must  write  [to  me],  directing  that,  such  being  the  case,  if  I  shall  see 
it  possible  to  fulfil  my  engagements,  I  must  certainly  accomplish  it; 
and,  in  case  of  my  being  unable  to  peform  so  much,  I  will  respectfully 
explain  [to  you]  the  reasons :  for  to  undertake  what  is  out  of  one's 
power,  and  then,  in  one's  inability  to  accomplish  one's  engagements, 
to  depart  from  the  contract  entered  into,  is  at  variance  with  good 
faith.  In  this  matter,  whatever  may  be  the  way  you  shall  be  pleased 
to  point  out,  we  shall  act  according  to  that.  Why  should  I  write 
more  1     Be  your  days  of  happiness  and  prosperity  ever-during !" 


•  •  ••        • 

cfttXAjt     \\      A^jul      w     /,y^»aLo    ^yoS     ^Lff'l     ^aL«U      (j^^r^ 

vlLd^lJ^    ^    ^J^^  3    t^    i^y^^  ^-^.^  <^X^'    ^^    (r.>f 
•Xij     C^Sy^    ^.^:i    J^,^j     ^    f^  gU  j\  jX^  .^XT  ^S^  j\j3 

jjjjj^  ^  L)  ^    CLaSjT  i>Ji\^  *-^jy*^  ^y^  ^^:^\x*MjS  ^L^^S  ^ 

ja^    L    (jj^J^  ^^  3   ^}     »^^^    ^^^'    clL^b    J^\y:L    CJ>5^^ 

cf^x^\   v-JuJs^  ^  gv5Uj    Jo:i^  aX^^  ^^^  j\  Jij  y^  ^aXJ^ 

\\    ^.*'  *.'*^1^     vym^h^^tt    ^  J^y**^    ^{^y^    ^^^^]^   ^^y^   iy*^3    v<>A^£j 


•JltiLi  tVAl^  j1^'  jL«Joi^  jj  «C>c«»J>  Jl'.>><$  r^^^  cIjUi^I 


JJIJIM 


**  j>-»'  ^«?  ^   f* 


Jj^L-    i^», 


'  J   ^-^  i  ■ 


*!^    jliwOi;*   y^M    ab    Aifil^W    jjia    y^    bLlj' — "5* 
kW*  j>^'   *^  •^}^   ^K})^    (j*^»*j   "jJ"  ^iV"    d>U\C« 

K2 
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''  From  the  Naw&b  Mir  Muhammad  Kdsim  Khdn  to  the  Nawdb 
Shams-ad-daula,  Mr.  Vansittart. 

''Your  honoured  letter,  replete  with  unanimity,  intimating  that 
'  from  the  commencement  of  the  march  of  the  English  armj  till  the 
obtaining  of  victory,  and  Cnttack  be  actually  entered,  less  than  five  or 
six  lakhs  of  rupees  will  not  be  expended;  and  you  have  informed 
me  that  the  expediting  of  the  army  may  take  place  this  year,  or  it 
may  be  fixed  for  the  future :  also,  that  you  have  sent  two  Serjeants, 
with  some  sipdhis,  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  runaway 
Europeans.*  Captain  Carstairs,  too,  had  before  wntten  to  me  that 
the  inquiry  and  investigation  into  this  matter  should  actually  take 
place.  Having  received  letters  from  the  Nawdb  Vizir  (Mr.  Van- 
sittart?),  as  well  as  from  Mr.  Ellis  and  Captain  Carstairs,  they  de- 
lighted me  with  the  glad  tidings  of  your  welfare.  From  your 
honoured  letter  it  appears  that,  for  the  convenience  of  both  parties, 
the  expediting  of  an  army  against  Cuttack  must  be  stopped  for  this 
year.  My  friend,  what  has  been  delineated  by  your  pen  is  correct, 
for  there  is  great  distress  with  us  by  reason  of  the  expeditures.  Ood 
willing,  at  the  [intended]  meeting,  for  the  advantage  of  both  parties, 
in  such  way  as  the  contract  may  be  concluded  with  respect  to  this 
matter,  in  that  way  it  shall  be  done;  and  I  do  not  listen  to  the  words 
of  any  designing  person,  but  account  the  friendship  and  good  will  of 
you,  Sir,  as  preferable  to  all  other  considerations ;  and  may  that,  in 
which  the  prosperity  of  your  affairs,  as  well  as  the  increase  of  amity 
between  both  parties  may  seem  to  consist,  be  actually  done.  As  to 
Mr.  Ellis,  who  by  violence,  and  contrary  to  the  rules  of  friendship, 
wants  to  search  the  fort,  I  can  never  allow  him  to  enter  it;  but  as  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  Jalddat-jang  Bahidur,  who  is  coming  from  your  part, 
and  Mr.  McGwire,  Jasdrat-jang  Bahddur,  who  is  about  to  return  from 
this  part,  I  will  give  a  written  order  that  they  be  admitted  within 
the  fort,  to  search  the  different  habitations,  and  make  inquiry  about 
the  white  people,  because  between  them  and  us  is  unity  of  purpose ; 

but,  by  reason  of  his  insolence  \^f^^j^j),  to  allow  the  search  to  a 
man  sent  by  Mr.  Ellis,  would  be  an  act  of  infamy.  He  makes  the 
demand  with  a  view  to  exciting  enmity;  I  will  never  give  leave  for 
the  search  to  any  man  of  his ;  it  would  be  productive  of  universal 
contempt  and  mistrust  in  mj  government,  and  even  to  the  Emperor's 
court,  as  well  as  to  both  high  and  low  everywhere;  it  would  spread 
as  a  proof  of  misunderstanding  between  [us,  i.e.,  the  Company  and 
myself].  They  would  say  sneeringly  that  the  Superintendant  of  the 
Patna  factory  got  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Mongir  by  bullying  in 
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s  wotj.  You  should  attontlvely  consider  the  eobject  in  this  light, 
jr  sliould  I  intrude  on  you  with  writing  more  1  May  your  days  of 
la  and  prosperity  be  ever  during ! " 

■  A  traoBUtion  of  the  following  letter  ie  published  iu  the  second 
me  of  Vausittart'a  Narrative,  p.  97,  but  without  the  original, 
joh  strikingly  illustmtes  the  extortion  and  insolence  to  which  the 
bppy  Nawdb  wiis  subjected, 


■    ^Is*!      JI^UL    fy'j^     ^\ijS~t-»  Jf:'a^       \Jl-\\l\^  yf^  jy^^ 

\^\iy^    J      i__<JL:^>JL.l     (•j't^y-      *r     Ai;la      «j|jl 

j-',^^    3jl  jy*    i-tJu    J^^    *=pj'    *-«JJi«Jijjj    ,^  yfi^Lig    t>>JL>, 
I  i>*   (^Wjy*  LU*'  j'  <.»'Ly*jl  *X»ic_,lj  jl  *r  i^  JuL  jyc 

^U^vf  i  tI'V^L4^  cfl^fj  AJ  J  jOmJu  u^jjiaU  u'-Ov*  u'  '^'^'^'*a>« 

mI    S.3w   *2^  jji*  ^^  *\y=a3  *j  a£^^1.3£>^  sJj*-* 
bt*  ^  j     tA^,)ijf   -  "-r^    (^.^  jl   t_Vlll«    a]I>   l^iUw^   *^^. 
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JJa^    «AU-y    Aa:^U     CU^^A    Ay;.  ^^   ^l    CI^^Xm.^    ^aLsX 

^;,<  pU  Jol  x^y  tf^U  aT  \^Ji  »ji>\^  L  ^  ilJ^^y  ^^fs^y^ 

A^\<;jft  t5^>ry>^A  jl<v  AxiUTy^  ^  ujyJLiiJ  iJ^j^  is^4^ 

••  ^^  •• 

'  i-^^^  -^^^i***^  (j^.'  ^'>ft^  5  •^v.i^^i^  '-^^-^^y  3  *N?^ 
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IrfUj  J  ^>*    J'j^'j    ^'^J    '*^'  5  '^'i'^ji    ^^^^  jJJwl  [j4J>^ 

jL  <sj^\i  y  (jj*^  y"  t_;_>iULe  j**i  ^j^  Jw^  u  «r  ■jlk^\ 

^UaiiJ  AJLJU.  |jA>,jj  ^ULxVi.  i-llux-J   V^j^  AJiv>  J    ^^■H^^^  i 

jd     ,j»lJU1  Ji3     J^     'X^'h     iXA^^  _l^     Asnj   J^   if*}^^'  J    >W" 

^^|a]  »aU-yj  ^jfjyL,  ^U  Ijifj-V  V^  f'j  *^ jy-^^.''  *^yi 

^^^^^^S^SyJ   ^S   Aj  jii   ij^)^  Cuu   iJuUk    ,j4J>r   'S)ff~m   Ixrl  ^J 

^^^^p«iyl  l5-*^  i-ll*-«JJ^  (j-*ag  i>J   sjU*;>   l^XiUT   tj*-J>J    ,e^'  J 
I  jUan^  ^'^  '■^^^  j'*^tyn^>^  J^  5  ^y^j'  Aiil^  wJlli*  ■■"«— la 

jj  ^If   «r  SjASj  u-*'^  J  »\S'.-:i*=ijy  J  JsiT*'  >^  rf:i->^ 
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^  ^  Kjb^  clk^\  jJb>\  y;^\^  ^UJu-  3  ^\j^\  J^ 

A  Letter  of  the  NawXb  Mir  Muhammad  KXsim  KhXn  to  thb 
NawAb  Shamsuddaula,  Mr.  Vansittart. 

"  To  the  Nawab-Sdhib,  the  kind  friend,  high  in  authority,  exalted 
in  dignity,  dispenser  of  bounty  to  relatives  and  friends — Health! 

"After  the  declaration  of  my  ardent  wish  for  the  honour  of  an 
interview,  which  is  indeed  the  choicest  of  things  to  be  desired,  has 
been  made  known  to  [your]  mind,  the  benevolence  of  which  is  uu- 
bounded,  it  is  written  by  Tyour]  concord-perfumed  pen,  that  near  [me] 
your  humble  servant  there  must  be  designing  people,  who,  contrary  to 
appearances,  harbour  the  intention  to  excite  dissatisfaction  between 
this  side  [myself]  and  the  Sardars  (Company's  oflScers),  into  which 
matter  investigation  should  be  made,  and  the  mischief-maker  be 
punished.  On  this  head,  you.  Sir,  should  well  consider  what  I  am 
writing,  which  is  that  when,  after  having  made  an  agreement  as  well 
as  a  settlement  of  affairs,  I  took  my  departure  from  you  to  proceed  to 
this  quarter,  I  have  never,  in  contradiction  to  that  agreement,  offered 
opposition  to  any  individual,  whether  officer  or  sepoy,  or  stopped  any 
boat  or  merchandize  of  yours,  my  friend;  nor  have  I  ever  sent  any 
one  piyiida  (messenger)  fur  farmd'ishdts  or  the  customary  (bahriydt) 
allowances  of  the  districts  (mah^ls)  assigned  to  the  Company;  but 
have  in  all  respects  refrained  from  them ;  nor  have  I  ever  written  to 
you,  my  friend,  any  letter  relative  to  those  mahdls  (districts).  O 
friend,  at  no  time  has  any  act  proceeded  from  me  which   can   be 


ay,  t 
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irdeil  ns  contrary  to  the  nbeervancee  of  amity  and  the  treaty ;  yon 
lay,  therefore,  bu  ssBured  tbut  in  tlie  court  or  society  of  your  humble 
Bervaat,  no  iriiscliief-nisker  nor  evil  ttesigncr  could  jrossibly  find  tulmis- 
Bion :  yet  Jt  in  the  practice  of  the  SarJdrs  oil  yonr  side  to  excite  a 
disturbance  in  my  doiniDiona,  tbat  they  may  plunder  ray  subjects, 
and  prosnming  on  the  low  stale  of  nffairg  here,  they  insult  and  dis- 
honour my  people :  ao  that  from  the  very  frontier  of  HinduEt&n  to 
Calcutta  they  liave  occasioned  contempt  and  disrespect  for  ua.    Having, 
loreorer,  newly  erected  in  every  pargana  and  every  village,  iu  some 
io  others  each  twenty  factories  (kothi);  aud  having  set  up  the 
and  standards  of  the  Company,  and  exhibited  the  Company's 
licenaes  (ilaetak  ,  tbcy  use  every  exertion  to  injure  and  distress  the 
illeiB  of  the  land  as  well  as  tJie  traders  and  others  belonging  to  my 
ivemment.     The  permits,  to<i,  and  orders  for  the  searching  of  boats, 
'hich  you,  Sir,  sent  heretofore,  correctly  prepared  and  signed  with 
mr  own  seal,  and  which  I  have  forwarded  to  every  (chauki)  place 
rr  the  collection  of  customs,  arc  uniformly  disregarded  by  the  Eoglish- 
;  nay,  by  beating  and  patting  iu  confinement,  they  have  insulted 
id  cootinne  fo  insult  my  people.     Having,  as  above  noticed,  raised 
rp  these  new  fectories,  they  commit  such  acts  there  as  were  never 
■fore  heard  of  in  the  country ;  fM>  that  every  Bengali  agent  in  every 
itory,  having  become  au  exciter  of  disturbances,  looks  upon  himself 
lOthiog  below  the  Company ;  aud  in  every  pargana  and  village  and 
itory  buys  and  sells  salt,  betel-nut,  butter,  rice,  straw,  bambli,  mai- 
ling (trit),  fish,  ginger,  sugar-candy    (uhini),    tobacco,  pepper,   long 
ipper  (pipltl-miil\  and  opium';  besides  these  things,  also,  there  are 
ire, — loo  many  to  be  enumerated.     Moreover,  they  lake  away  by 
force  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  peaaanta,  traders,  &c  ,  and  for  au 
uticle  worth  a  rupee  they  give  a  ijaarter  of  a  rupee;  exacting,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  violence,  five  rupees  from  a  respectable  man  for  mer- 
oliandite  worth  not  more  than  one  rupee:  aud  a  cultivator  (asami), 
who  is  a  payer  of  rent  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  rupees  to  our 

Igovemmeot,  they  dishonour  by  sending  to  prison  for  five  rupees. 
To  any  one  person  of  mine  they  give  no  employment  or  office  (ami), 
iftt  this  time,  near  four  or  five  hundred  factories,  newly  built,  are 
MUblishcd  in  the  districts  (mah^Ut)  of  my  government:  and  in 
pch  of  those  factories  such  trouble  and  injury  is  occasioned  to  the 
wTairs  of  the  poor  and  the  peasants  as  cannot  bo  described.  My  eoi- 
iMtore  in  evety  town  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  duties  of  their 
nScos;  »o  that  by  reiuon  of  those  innovations,  aud  the  impossibility 


te  articks,  the  Eugtuli  were,  by  treat}-,  rcstraiucd  froin  denliug. 


itfik 
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of  collecting  the  taxes^  the  customs^  and  the  revenue,  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency to  my  government  of  nearly  twenty-five  lakhs  of  rupees  an- 
nually. When  things  are  in  this  state,  how  can  your  humble  servant 
fulfil  his  engagements  ?  How  pay  the  Emperor's  money  ?  How  dis- 
charge what  is  due  to  the  army  1  How  provide  what  is  indispensible 
for  himself?  As,  for  instance,  in  the  pargana  of  Dindjpur,  where  I 
have  sent  and  fixed  Ram  Ndth  Bhadri  as  collector,  in  addition  to  the 
former  factory,  there  are  set  up  twenty  new  ones  in  one  market  (ganj), 
of  which  the  aforesaid  collector  has  transmitted  me  a  list,  as  well  as 
the  names  of  the  agents  (gumdshtahd),  which  is  forwarded  unaltered 
to  you,  Sir,  for  your  inspection ;  and  every  agent  there  acts  a«  if  he 
were  under  no  authority;  so  that,  when  he  pleases,  he  allows  my 
collector  to  sit  down  [in  the  factory],  and,  when  he  pleases,  he  forbids 
his  entrance.*  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  anxiety  [to 
me]  that  your  attention  and  deliberation  be  directed  to  the  manner  in 
which  straw,  bambd,  &c.,  that  never  appertained  to  the  Company,  are 
bought  and  sold ;  and,  in  like  manner,  as  this  government  meddles 
not  with  the  afiairs  of  the  districts  (mahdlat)  which  are  given  over  to 
the  Company,  it  is  fit  that  you.  Sir,  together  with  the  Sarddrs  (gentle- 
men in  office),  and  others  the  English  people,  should  not  have  to  do 
with  the  districts  which,  by  your  favour,  are  now  belonging  to  your 
humble  servant.  In  all  that  was  stipulated  for  and  contracted  on  my 
part,  not  a  single  thing  at  variance  has  been  done,  is  doing,  or  shall 
be  done;  then  why  do  the  Sardars  and  others,  Englishmen,  debase  and 
render  contemptible  our  authority,  as  well  as  countenance  what  is 
detrimental  to  us  1  Have  the  goodness  shortly  to  take  these  matters 
into  consideration,  and  let  them  not  be  overlooked  in  any  way;  for 
these  things  are  bringing  the  authority  of  your  humble  servant  into 
contempt,  and  are  most  detrimental  to  his  interest.  Why  should  I 
write  morel  Be  the  days  of  your  happiness  and  prosperity  ever- 
during !" 

A  translation  of  the  following  letter  has  also  been  printed  in 
Yansittart's  Memoirs  (vol.  ii.  p.  43) ;  but  it  places  in  so  distinct 
and  lively  a  manner  the  unprincipled  proceedings  of  the  Council  of 
Fort  William  in  their  conduct  towards  Kdsim  Ali,  and  the  feelings 
which  it  could  not  fail  to  inspire,  that  it  is  highly  valuable  as  a  his- 
torical record,  and  deserves  to  be  further  authenticated ;  the  original, 
therefore,  is  here  for  the  first  time  printed,  with  a  translation  prepared 
by  Mr.  Shakespear  for  the  Journal. 

'  Or,  "  forbids  him  to  interfere." 


I 
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duLAtjjA^  Liy**y'  ^^>*    t?^'     f*^     '"^   (•^'^    (_lj'   jl    »>^ 
^LLa  *r  aXjJS  )  .XJ^^+J   ijo^x*  jKJI    >d^O    J^*a    (^L*^ 

*olf  i^jaJ    *r  JJ^A;  ^^^$u    JLiCt^    JuCLw  11^  J  Llj'jV^ 
^\*j    jl     *r  ^j^M«J   f>luu    Oojljuy*    l_  iij-aJi   ilUIj  jj    J^^ 


aJLkvuI   j1    Af^ls    f^-iSj  J 


aT  J^lf 


-.1  «/J 


j>*  ^pft*r  jK  tf ijj 


«r  M^jiyS  •'tf  J* 


'^^■7^.1 


I   jli3    >>^ 


l>Ul^,y*  t^^t*  ilj   ^(>=i  ty^ft^  JL»-   . 


V^J   Cl,>Vj^ 


I    t>Jb    aT    Ail     »ib     AA^jj     O^jljil     jy^^  (_J^    jl 
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r**>»*    tl^'   tf  W   «*y^   «Ae5   tf  ^'  ^^  >   ^ 

g^    £^-    *>*     ^4>*  y  J^^     *J,A»(J-^  l_j\^  ^U  yl^ 

j'  «^  *^  f^*^   tl^'  tfl^  tf^  J^-»-  J*  *J»y  HXf  ^ 
*jFwJ    ^-«-J'    >««#    A^sUi  jyaS    iyi.    cS^^A  j,^l   ^ 

J>S^   Ail    «4<A    «Sii>S    ^;*«r  ^44-  **U  j^n  UAjjl  (^JIa*  j> 
tsJvJul    ClAibyu   JoUi    *<JUaJ    *X^U    yas^     l^    jl     l^^^J 

^^Ua^  j'  *r  t5*ft**  ^  (jrt  ;'  (Aft*  ^  -i^Uj  45;«^? 

f>V^     ^U^    £^f    if\^    )^u(aLo    ^^    xjJ^   ^j^^  (j^U^-LaSI 


•     •• 
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^^1^1  J  [xjAj  : 


i  -NiV 


\^  >y  ■ 


<    Ulj=>    U. 


U=.l  , 


— J-^  3 


aT  3^    sA:i>  i^\  jiM«yL   AZiT  Jt.^L   ^Lxr'1  ^   l5a«j^   LijI^ 

b^'j        f'>=*       Cl-^'       u**»*j1       •-^^Wj**       -^^/^W      ^>»^      Jolp' 

<^Ia»1^   tslAj^jJ"  L»  ^4j  J  jW*^  y^3^'  '-^'-*  ^'  j 


il  jl  Ej'^  *^  t***'  J*   u"'^'   * "  *'fjjj  J 


1   cv.jb=" 


^Ui.LiflJl     j^jUsJiJ     JVjj     2\j     AJ  J     aay   d-oulv    AJ  3    iiJyJL._j 
t_.V-*-^'     J  3     I <juw    i>    (  .  ^Iab-Lp   I,  <,1    aT    1  "  ■— \  t— !*-»   »>>w 

,   JIy-1  .^  ■*■«■''    *J  3    .\i*J^-<    U.   JJ  jJ    Ij^^Ujsx-.     (^^jaIjcvJ 

I  3    Ab  __^A)lu1    k—AJL^^I     ^J^SJ    iy^^    y-m^  3     ■  "  •tilt;'*    tAttJSiy* 
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XjwU^    vILi^lJol    3JUl  j\^    Xjya    CL^\iaj  j^\   j^  J^  3 

Ai!    J^«^    01.31*3     fs^y,     oLj^L.^'  5    'r**'-?^.'    ^L^j'  i 

1  CLj^j!^  ^  cHa^V,  iX^UXyo 


Letter  from  the  Nawar  MIr  Muhammad  Kasim  Khan  to 

TUE  Council  of  Fort  William. 

"  It  is  a  cause  of  great  surprise  that  you,  Sirs,  should  unjustly  ask 
for  a  sum  of  twenty  lakhs  of  rupees  from  me :  such  a  procedure  is  out 
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f  cliftRuter  for  any  respootnble  peraon.     It  is  far  from  proiwr  tliat 

^ou  ehouM  DOW  Jemnncl  wLat  you  would  not  before  receive,  anJ  re- 

;  but,  rejieiitiDg  of  what  you  boil  done,  yon  shoiiM  subsequently 

lake  I  ho  demiinil  in  the  name  of  yoar  masters.     The  oase  ie  tliis: 

lome  time  aga  I  promised  that  I  would  giva  it  to  Mr,  Honry  Vanait- 

»xt  and  vertAin  other  gentleuion ;  hat  at  that  time  they  refused,  say- 

'  We  are  well-wishers  to  the  Company's  affairs,  and  we  cannot 

i  anything  for  ourselves;  let  Bardwrio,  &c.,  three  mah^lb  bo  jjiven 

n  the  Company ;  that  is  sofficient,'     For  the  sake  of  the  gentlemen 

(who  aaseDted  to  the  contract,  but  who  liave  now  left  this  country,  as 

*  for  tlie  sake  of  two  or  three  from  among  them  still  remaining 

Mere,  let  it  not  be  made  puUio  that  you  thought  of  instituting  this 

lentand;  and  with  what  sort  of  doBt-dwei  (writing),  and  with  what 

(kind  nt  petition,  can  those  gentlemen,  who  have  honoured  this  country 

yr'ith  their  coming  here  [lately],  and  who  unfairly  make  this  clairii  on 

lie,  solicit  aught  of  u^  }     It  hehovea  thom  to  have  regard  to  the  c.in- 

wt  entered  into  between  me  and  those  gentlemen  on  the  part  of  the 

JCompany.     When  I  assented  to  give  up  to  the  Company,  Bardivriu, 

B&O'i  three  mahdla,  those  friendly  perEons,^  who  acted  on  the  piu*!  of 

;  Company,  gave  me  a  written  assnntuee,  as  agreed  upon,  that 

K^aftcr  the  getting  possession  of  Bardwitn,  &c ,  throe  maliiils,  I  will 

^liert  nsk  from  yrm  a  dfim  or  dirhem  more.'     Whatever  I  had  promined, 

(that  in   full  and  completely  have  I  performed;    besides,  in  conse- 

■  what  I  had  said,  and  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the  Nawdb 

uinie-nd-danla  Bahddur,  as  well  as  for  the  gratification  of  myself,  I 

pave  the  sum  of  five  lakh?  of  rupees  over  and  above,  for  the  pur|io3e 

Ihat  the  Company  might  bo  satisfied  and  pleased  with  the  NawiSh 

Ihama-nd-rhtala,  and  might  consider  mo  in  all  things  as  their  friend. 

•By  the  favour  of  heaven,  whatever  I  promised,  that  altogether  have  I 

Aitherto  accomplished,  without  in  even   one  instance   breaking  my 

Fengagement.     That  friend  [Mr.  Vansittart  ?],  in  addition  to  a  kind  of 

djnration,'  gave  [me]  a  written  covenant,  bearing  the  seal  of  tlio 

{Company,  and  settled  the  agreement;  and  now  yon  make  an  [addi- 

hiowil]  dt^mand.     I  have  never  borrowed  from  thoso  gentlemen  [the 

TpooMcil],  nor  have  I  received  [aught] ;  and  those  gentlemen  have  in 

)  w»y  any  just  claim,  nor  has  a  single  rupee  been  entrusted  (by 

m]  to  my  charge ;  I  shall  not,  therefore,  pay  [bnek  anght].     It  is 


'   In  the  origimU,  s  plural,  as  liEro  renaereds  but,  from  wlist  folluws,  . 
«  pomoa  amns  iat^uiled,  bdiI  that  may  have  been  Mr.  Vsmiiiuirl. 

sr] ;  perhnpB  a  solemn  oath   mav 
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a  novel  practice  which  you,  gentlemen,  are  seeking  to  establish,  in 
contradiction  to  the  agreement;  but  neither  will  I  propagate  un- 
friendly reproaches,  nor  will  I  listen  to  them.  You  say.  Met  all 
mistrust  {cLjj^^)  which  may  have  been  entertained  towards  the 
English,  be  obliterated  and  cleared  from-  the  mind.'  At  this  remark 
I  am  perfectly  astonished.  "What  have  I  uttered  which  can  be  re- 
garded as  an  indication  of  mistrust?  And  what  person  can  have 
communicated  false  words  of  this  import  to  you?  It  is  indispensable 
that  you  cause  a  strict  inquiry  and  investigation  into  this.  Hitherto, 
every  word  used  by  your  people  has  been  written  down  in  detail  for 
your  information ;  and  it  is  the  fixed  rule  of  good  morals  that  if  any 
jarring  should  take  place  between  brothers,  or  father  and  son,  or 
friends  and  associates,  it  should  quickly  be  replaced  by  sincerity  and 
affection.     Such  reproaches,  however,  have  never  before  been  made 

me,  as  that  my  mind  is  affected  with  mistrust  {CLjj^yS^) — ^words 
which  are  far  remote  from  the  ordinances  of  concord  and  friendship. 
You  write,  '  Intimation  has  been  given  [us],  that  there  is  a  certain 
ill-disposed  person  with  you,  who  slanders  us  in  your  presence.' 
Before  this,  too,  you  had  written  repeatedly  that  there  might  be  some 

scoundrel  (»^|^  f^J^*/  ^^  ^^7  court,  who  ventured  to  vilify  you  in 
my  presence ;  and  that  should  such  one  be  discovered,  he  ought  forth- 
with to  be  given  over  to  punishment.'  If  such  an  one,  indeed,  has  been 
found  out  by  you,  lot  his  name  be  transmitted  in  writing,  that  he 
may  get  adequate  punishment.  My  letter  is  already  very  long ;  but 
[allow  me  to  say  that]  in  every  place  new  factories  are  being  founded 
on  behalf  of  the  Company  and  you,  Gentlemen,  for  the  buying  and 
selling  of  articles  of  every  kind,  not  enumerated  in  the  regulations  for 
the  trade;  yet,  hitherto,  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  people  have  offered 
any  opposition  thereto,  nor  thwarted  [you],  nor  occasioned  the  detri- 
ment of  one  single  rupee  to  you.  Gentlemen.  It  is  a  pity  that  you 
should  admit,  without  cause  or  proof,  such  ideas  in  your  minds,  and 
should  with  the  tongue,  give  utterance  to  them,  in  regard  to  your 
sincerely  attached  friend.  It  is  not  unknown  to  us  what  person 
among  you,  Gentlemen,  is  constantly  speaking  ill  of  and  slandering 
us;  and  Mr.  Ellis,  whilst  he  was  present  with  me,  committed  such 
acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression  towards  my  people  as  tended  to  drive 
the  inhabitants  from  the  country,  as  well  as  to  defame  and  degrade 
me  throughout  Hindustan ;  giving  rise  to  distraction  in  all  the  affairs 
of  the  government  of  Behdr,  the  particulars  of  which  I  specified,  in  a 
letter  of  detail  from  the  very  beginning  till  now,  to  the  Nawdb 
Shams-ud-daula  Bahadur  (Mr.  Vansittart) :  at  present,  to  avoid  pro- 
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lixitj,  I  will  Dot  repeat  this  subject;  but  I  certainly  assure  myself 
that  the  Nawdb  Shams-ud-daula  Bahddur  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Council  will  investigate  this  my  cause  [of  complaint]  in  a  judicial 
way;  so  that  whoerer  he  may  be  who  has  cavilled  and  manifested 
animosity,  without  reason,  against  me,  he  may  not  escape  actual 
punishment,  to  the  end  that  others  may  be  deterred  from  mischief- 
making  and  interfering  in  my  affairs ;  for  if  he  should  not  be  tried,  he 
will  meet  with  no  punishment,  and  the  affairs  of  my  government  can 
never  exist  in  good  order.  It  is,  moreover,  intimated  that  I  should 
consider  the  friendship,  alliance,  and  treaty  with  the  English  as  good 
and  unobjectionable :  in  truth,  this  conviction  is  so  firmly  rooted  in 
my  heart,  that  any  separation  or  break  in  the  alliance  and  connexion 
between  myself  and  you.  Gentlemen,  can  in  no  way  ever  occur. 
Though  an  ill-disposed  individual  may  introduce  unfriendly  words, 
and  propagate  slander,  yet  no  actual  interruption  can  possibly  be 
effected  in  the  friendship  and  concord  existing  between  us,  as  I  have 
full  confidence  that  the  words  and  promises  of  the  hat- wearers  *  are 
never  disregarded  or  broken;  and  that  which  trial  and  investigation 
evince  must  be  regarded  as  just  and  good." 

C  *  y^yt  '^^  hat« wearers  or  diadem- wearers ;  the  word  seems  to  bear 
au  equiTOcal  meaning,  as  if  used  in  either  a  taunting  or  respectful  sense. 


ERRATUM. 
Page  123— for  Sdhib-jan^y  read  Sdhit-jang,  as  Olive's  native  title. 
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Art.  VIII. — Notes  on  the  ancient  City  of  Balabhipura,     By 
B.  A.  R.  Nicholson,  Esq.  Bombay  Medical  Service. 

[Bead  5th  Ap^nl,  1851.] 

In  travelling  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Kattiawar, 
and  in  that  division  of  it  called  Goheilwar  (See  Fig,  A),  after  having 
traversed  an  extensive,  perfectly  level,  and  for  the  most  part  a  desert 
plain^  in  a  course  from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east,  I  found 
myself  suddenly  passing  through  a  jungly  tract  of  country,  the  vege- 
tation of  which,  with  the  exception  of  gramina,  was  entirely  com- 
posed of  p!lu  hushes  or  trees,  as  they  are  named  in  the  north-west  of 
India — the  (•d j^)  O'^k,  of  the  Arabs  {Salvadora  Persica  of  Linna?us). 
The  surface  of  the  country,  through  which  my  route  had  previously 
lain,  was  dotted  here  and  there  with  a  solitary  tree  of  the  Acacia 
Arahica,  and  consisted  of  a  very  deep  alluvial  soil,  as  evinced  by  the 
banks  of  several  nalas  and  small  river-courses,  many  of  these  con 
taining  a  good  volume  of  water ;  but  from  the  almost  complete  level 
on  which  they  run,  all  are  very  sluggish  in  their  movements. 
Most  of  these  streams,  and  also  of  the  soil,  are  impregnated  with  salt, 
which  in  eome  parts  covers  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  an  efflo- 
rescence like  that  of  a  strong  hoar-frost.  These  streams  all  run  to 
the  eastward,  to  empty  themselves  into  the  gulf  of  Cambay;  but,  long 
ere  reaching  it,  most  of  them  are  lost  in  the  soft  sandy  soil  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  arm  of  the  sea. 

The  jungle  of  pilu  is  of  great  extent,  and  the  road  runs  through 
it  for  upwards  of  a  mile,  at  a  rough  computation.  This  jungle  now 
occupies  the  site  of  what  was  once  a  very  large  city.  The  surface  is 
in  some  places  strewn  with  the  debris  of  red  burnt  bricks,  that  bear 
all  the  marks  of  having  been  composed  of  clay  mixed  with  straw  or 
grass,  like  the  Hebrew  task-made  bricks  of  ancient  Egypt,  though 
the  latter  were  only  sun-dried. 

The  pilu  trees,  many  of  them  two  feet  in  the  diameter  of  the 
stem,  were  each  growing  on  the  apex  of  a  small  mound,  most  pro- 
bably formed  by  the  accumulation  of  dust,  of  which  much  is  carried 
about  by  the  wind  during  the  hot  season  of  the  year,  and  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  would  form  a  nucleus  for  its  collection.  These  monte- 
cules  were  clothed  with  grass,  which  still  retained  some  verdure 
owing  to  the  kindly  shade  of  the  tree  surmounting  it.  One  pecu- 
liarity in  this  assemblage  of  the  Salvadora  Persica  on  this  spot,  is  that 
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about  three  feet  in  diswneter,  and  nboiit  eigliteen  incLea  Ligli  nbovo 
the  pavement  {Set  Fig.  B,  No.  3).' 

Tills  oircle  ie  kept  veiy  clean,  ami  is  evidently  in  some  wa^  or 
another  in  connection   with  the  religions  funaiilm  of  thu  country. 

But  1  regret  that  I  could  arrive  at  uu  iittelli;jil>tc  account  of  the 

There  can  be  little  douht  that  thle  Drnldicn.1  temple  la  a.  com- 
paratively recent  erection  of  ancient  niuterinls. 

Near  this  circle  extensive  excavations  were  made  and  making  fur 
the  purpose  of  extracting,  from  under  a  siiperincnmbent  depth  of  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  feet  of  earth,  large,  oblong,  square  reil  and  yellow 
fire-bated  bricks,  aimilar  to  those  brought  from  tho  banks  of  tha 
Euplirates,  being  the  remains  (as  I  ascertained  from  the  Ibdknr  of 
Wallay)  of  a  town  partly  built  on  and  almost  entirely  built  of,  the 
niina  of  tho  ancient  city  of  Balabhipnra. 

For  nearly  two  years  (for  so  long  only  have  they  beeo  acquainted 
with  the  existence  of  these  brick  miner)  have  a  considerable  niunbcr  of 
men  been  collecting  and  selling  these  bricks  for  building  in  the  neigb- 
bouring  villages  and  towns— some  being  eliip{ied  on  the  Karri,  ft 
branch  from  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  are  carried  U>  Bhownuggur,  the 
capital  of  the  country.  As  lor  as  my  eicamination  wenl,  the  soil  iraa 
unmixed  with  fossils,  or  even  with  the  dtbrie  of  tho  rniua  it  had 
buried. 

The  broken  bricks  seen  on  the  rtmil  must  have  formed  part  of 
some  building  of  height  which  hiul  not  been  submerged,  aad  which 
the  corroding  hand  of  time  had  subsequently  levelled,  if  it  bad  not 
been  done  by  the  natives  of  Wallay  to  assist  in  building  their  town, 

I  observed  in  tho  excavations,  eovcral  floors  of  housca,  paved  with 
large  yellow  bricks,  which  remained  on  their  primitive  level,  attesting 
that  at  least  they  had  not  been  overthrown  by  any  great  convnlaion 
of  nature,  though  such  an  occurrence  may  have  been  tlie  actual  cauM 
of  their  ruin ;  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  the  village  of  Siujri, 
near  the  mouth  of  tho  Indns,  which,  after  the  great  eartb<iuake  of 
1819  (of  which  wo  have  never  yet  had  a  satisfactory  account,  and  if 
there  was  no  deeply  bidden  connection  between  tlio  two,  still  it  is 
Gurions  to  know  that  an  earthquake  took  place  at  tho  same  time  in 
Mexico,  and  I  believe  also  in  Sumatra,)  sunk  down  to  a  depth  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  w,is  immediately  submerged  in  a  lake  that 


>  At  Snt  n\g\> 
the  anojirnt  eitj' ; 
Bnmnil  uver  llii^  ri 


It  «lruek  mv  tlmt  (his  might  be  the  U>p  ottamv  mouunipnt  at 
il  it  tmy  In  M),  for  tliu  ciri^nlBr  ciK-liwurn  ■■  built  un  llic 
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occupies  its  site,  in  tbe  midst  of  wliicli,  not  many  years  ago, 

Lfta  of  tlic  walla  were  visible.     If,  in  after-times,  a  rising  of  the 

groimtl  about  Simiri  sbould  occur,  or  if  tbe  water  of  the  lake  should 

outlet,  we  fihoulil  be  furnished  with  a  perfect  rescniblaac^  iu 

in  to  the  city  we  ore  treating  of. 

To  return  again  to   Balabhlpura: — thi)  side  walls  of  seme  of  the 

hoaxes  are  yet  standing  to  tbe  height  of  a  foot  or  so. 

At  a  Gtiort  distanco  to  tbe  west  of  the  circuliu'  incloeure  lies  a 
idi  (figure  of  a  Brfhmafli  bull)  of  the  full  size  of  nature,  well  formed 
polished  granite,  but  split  longitudinally  in  two  halves,  the  act,  it, 
flaid,  uf  a  j)Ail6hah  of  Delhi  in  search  of  trcaenrc;  but  if  it  wa.9  the 
deed  of  a  Muasulmao  iconoelOiBt,  more  likely  he  wait  incited  to  it  by 
religious  leal. 

Further  west,  on  the  side  of  a  quarry-like  hollow,  about  twenty 
deep  and  forty  in  diameter,  stands  a  square-looking  pillar  (See 
C,  No.  I)  strongly  built  of  red  burnt  brick  and  mortar,  one  side 
whtoh  is  covered  by,  and  lost  to  sight  in,  the  soil.     On  the  top  of 
masonry  stands  an  enormous  lingam  (i^jil)  (Sef  Fly. 
C,  No.  2)  of  one  solid  piece  of  polished  granite,  evidently  cot  iu  its 
original  position,  being   out   of  the    perpendicular;   and   its   square 
pedestal  {Set  Fig.  C,  No.  3)  of  tbe  same  matcrisl,  lies  balf-burie<l  at 
the  bottom  of  tbe  excavation.     The  lower  half  of  the  ling,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  accompanying  sketch,  is  squared,  and  about  three  feet  in 
diameter;  tbe  top  part  is  circular,  and  rounded  off  at  the  end.     This 
stone  had  also,  according  to  fame,  been  dismounted  by  the  same  devas- 
tating   Delhi    pAdshdh,    and   had  been  exhumed  and  pluced  in  ila 
iresenl  position  by  one  of  the  ancestors  of  tbe  thakur  of  Wallay. 
It  is  probable  that  these  granite  monuments  may  not  be  of  the 
antiquity  as  the  ruins  of  the  city,  or  rather  with  the  original 
they  seem  to  be  of  the  same  era  as  similar  works  discovered  in 
sooth  of  India,  but  if  coeval,  the  city  would  not  prove  one  of  very 
iot«  antiquity.     But  it  is  probable  that  a  change  of  religion,  in- 

on  one  ntore  ancient,  has  introduced  them  here. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  due  west,  and  on  the  verge  of  the 
tgle,  a  pile  of  large  granite  stones,  overlying  each  other  in  a  dia- 
lerly  manner,  measuring  ten  feet  long  by  three  in  breadth,  and 
foot  in  thickiiesa,  bos  been  partly  laid  bare,  by  a  torrent 
hving  carried  away  part  of  a  mound  of  earth  which  lay  above  them. 
the  top  of  the  mound,  which  is  about  six  feet  in  depth  of  earth, 
iw  several  very  large  nimb-trces,  the  Mtlia  atadirachta.  Many 
lilar  atones  are  used  as  pillars  and  lintels,  and  promiscuously  built 
apparently  anrieiil.  (though,  in  rompnrieon  with  the  s 
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■XouniliDj;  ruiiie,  mudern)  Hinilti  teniples  near  the  mound  already 
lineiitiuaed.  OlUera  of  theao  iitoues  h.ive  been  set  np,  carved,  and 
I  bsed  a»  palyada,  bearing  dates  abeat  200  years  ago.  Tlie«e  are  evi- 
I  dvntly  tlie  reinnins  of  eotne  large  building  which  hoe  Hharcd  <he  fate 
Irprall  things  earthly. 

The  Willis  of  the  town  of  VVallny  arc  in  a  gre^t  measure  built  of 
I  cyolopenn  blocks  of  granite,  which,  it  is  said,  were  removed  from  an 

■  ancient  road  or  pier  leading  from  Bntabhipara  to  the  karri  or  port. 
^Tiie  llidkur  stated  that  the  karri  anciently  was  muuli  nearer  the  city 

■  of  Balabliipura  than  it  is  at  present  to  it«  ruins,  when  a  great  trade 

ra«  carried  on  here.  This  would  tend  to  nhow  that  the  gulf  of 
'ambay  ia  gradually  being  curtailed  of  Jla  limits,  a  circumstance  that 
ccords  wilk  the  vicwa  I  had  adopted  after  examiuing  the  breccia 
itk  uf  the  Island  of  Perim,  situated  in  that  gulf,  the  result  of  which 
I  oummanicated  to  snd  piiblislied  by  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the 
toyal  Asitttic  Society,  in  1840,  in  their  Transactions. 

Tbe  fact  that  the  gulf  is  diminishing  is  also,  I  think,  evinced  by 
i  eitensive  and  evidently  eea-dcserted  tracts  of  dowus  at  Dornus, 
T  tiie  mouth  of  the  river  Tap)  or  Tapti. 

On  makiug  inquiries  of  the  thiikur  concerning  tbe  globular  granite 
e  in  the  centre  of  the  circular  temple,  he  etaled  that  there  is  a 
nd  in  his  family  '  that  some  one  of  his  ancestors,  in  the  hope  of 
iog  treasure,  had  attempted  to  dig  up  the  stone  ;  but  after  a  hard 
■  labour,  on  repairing  to  work  iu  the  morning,  it  was  found  that 
e  stone  had,  during  the  night,  sunk  just  ae  deep  iu  the  soil  as  it  was 
ifom  operations  ba<l  been  commenced  against  it.  After  several 
I  attempts,  the  peculiar  deity  or  gtnim  loci  appeared  to  the 
x>UB  sinner  during  the  night,  and  forbade  him  to  pursue  his 
setesB  and  Bacrilegions  attempts;  and,  in  consequence,  tbe  natives 
mplicilly  believe  that  no  mortal  effi)rts  can  remove  this  stone. 

There  is  also  a  legend  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  city,  to 

Ibe  following  effect : — "  This  country  in  ancient  times  waa  inhabited 

k  t»ce  of  people  quite  distinct  from  the  present  natives,  when  a 

dicant  Bnlhman  arrived  at  the  gates,  demanding  food  and  lodging, 

which  having  been  rudely  denied  to  the  holy  man,  he  took  a  cup  of 

^ater  (though  where  he  procured  it  this  legend  saith  not),  dashed  it 

ainst  the  waits,  and  at  the  same  time  uttering  certain  maledictions, 

•  nhook   the  dust  from   his  feet  and  departed;" — shortly  afterwards 

I  whole  city,  together  with  its  inhabitants,  were  hwallowed  up  by 

B  Ciirthijueke,  or  some  other  destructive  convulsion  of  nature.     May 

Kit  thU  fable  shadow  out  a  Hindu  conquest  of  this  city  prior  to  ilJi 

Inloinbment  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  t     And  thus  would  be  solved 
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the  apparent  incongruity  of  the  ling  and  nandf  in  connection  with 
tbe  presumed  remote  ftntii^iiity  of  the  city.     But  this  surmise  would 
I  again  perhaps  be  assigning  a  greater  antiquity  to  tliose  inonnnivnt* 
thitn  they  can  claim. 

^0  inquiry  after  antiqnitiea,  tbe  tli&kur  inrurmed  me  that  cupper 
koasehuld  uteuails,  &c.,  had  been  fonnd,  which  the  laboarers,  who 
pay  htm  a  small  tribate,  appropriated  to  themsolvos.  Also,  that 
two  copper  plates,  covered  with  inacriptions,  bad  been  discovered  and 
sent  to  Bhownuggur. 

All  the  granite,  of  which  anch  abundance  has  been  used  in  the 
building  and  liecoration  of  this  city,  'a  eaid  to  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Chumara  hills,  a  group  of  granite  peaks  eitualed  two  or 
three  kos  directly  southward  of  ihe  ruins. 

The  extreme  antiquity  of  the^e  ruins  I  think  is  piored,  perhaps 
not  so  much  from  the  depth  of  the  superincumbent  soil  which  has 
overwhelmed  them  {for  this  might  he  tbe  work  of  a  very  short  period 
of  time]  as  from  the  euorinoue  siae  of  tbe  very  slow  growing  Salvador^ 
Persiea  flourisbing  upon  it;  from  the  art  of  making  such  excellent 
hricks  of  a  mixture  of  straw  and  ctay  (for  on  breaking  a  fragment  of 
one  of  them,  a  great  many  tubular  cavities  are  seen,  running  in  all 
directions  through  ite  aubstanco) ;  and  from  the  nse  of  tbeee  bricks 
to  pave  the  floors  in  their  bouses  ao  totally  at  variance  with  the  know- 
lodge  and  customs  of  the  present  race  of  Hindus,  whose  habits  we  bava 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  less  ohangeuhle  than  the  tawa  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  Tbeae  points  indicate  the  anliiiuity  of  tlio  ruins 
more  than  tbe  cycIopean  dimensions  and  the  fine  workmanship  of 
tbe  granite  monuments,  for  we  can  with  accuracy,  I  believe,  date  tlie 
time  when  similar  works  of  art  were  ])roduced  in  other  parts  of 
India. 

When  the  bricks  are  first  dug  oat  of  the  soil,  they  are  8atDrat«d 
with  moisture,  and  are  sofliuh,  but  on  being  eiposed  to  the  sun, 
resume  their  pristine  hardness.  The  yellow  bricks  appear  to  be  goftor 
tlian  the  red  ones,  and  it  is  probable  tbe  fonner  liaxl  been  burnt  in 
straw,  whilst  tbe  latter  had  been  hahed  in  cow-dung  or  wood  fires, 

I  now  proceeded  to  Cbuniftrwam  in  order  to  examine  the  quarries 
whence  it  is  stated  that  Balabhipura  hud  dmwn  her  supplies.  The 
heat  was  excessire,  and  I  despatched  a  native  to  look  for  and  to 
apprise  me  of  the  position  of  the  quarries  in  the  hills,  whilst  T  rested 
at  the  foot;  but  on  bis  return  he  reportod  that  he  iia<l  not  found  anj 
<  aucli  places.  These  singular-looking  peaks,  resembling  islands  rising 
'  out  of  the  water,  consist  of  a  light-<!oluurc<l  granite.  The  lower  put 
[  of  tbe  chief  one,  oa  which  some  portion  of  the  village  of  Chumarwan 
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t  (Set  Fig.  D,  No.  2),  on  the  north-eaat  siile  cuusLaU  of  im 

mnite  boalders,  all  more  or  less  rouadod  off  at  tlie  ends  and  sides  bto 

dieruids  or  oblong  rollers,  like  rocks  that  liiive  been  long  exposed  to 

e  action  of  water.     Several  smaller  hills,  all  very  rngged,  and  betray- 

'ne  places  the  columnar  straoliire,  are  studded  at  some  little 

lietances  aronnd  the  principal  hill ;    hut  the  visible  parts  of  these 

ler  ones  are  perfectly  unconnected  trith   the  chief  one,  and  the 

nd  (See  Fig.  D,  No.  1}  between  them,  from  one  hill  to  another,  is 

u  level  aa  the  surface  of  water;  and  that  it  has  been  thus  formed  by 

vater  there  can  esist  no  reaiwinable  doubt,  for  from  this  point  eastward 

tile  Runn  or  water-deserted  desert  extends  to  the  gnlf  of  Cambay,  now 

miles   distant.      1  had  no  means  of  aecertaining  the  height 

)  peaks,  but  should  not  think  that  the  highest  exceeded  one 

Utidreil  feet  j  though  on  this  point  I  may  have  been  much  miataken, 

il  the  mirage,  which  w.os  in  full  force  at  the  time,  would  not  assitit 

e  in  my  conjecture. 

If  there  are  really  no  quurriea  to  be  found  on  the  exposed  parts  of 

e  peaks  (but  I  do  not  put  much  dependance  on  the  native's  asser- 

iona),  it  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  citlostrophc  had  l)eeD  the 

wit  of  a  subsidence  of  the  group  of  hilts,  together  with  the  adjacent 

nantry;  water  (most  likely  of  the  sea)  hiwl  then  filled  up  the  apace, 

i  been  the  cause  of  all  the  appearances  a]rea:dy  described.     But,  in 

i  case,  how  ia  the  water  to  be  got  rid  of,  unless  we  take  it  for 

d  that  there  had  been  a  subsequent  subsidence  of  the  gulf  of 

Cambayl     That  this  has  in  reality  either  been  the  case,  or  that  the 

bed  of  this  gulf  must  at  one  time  have  been  upheaved,  the  existence 

of  the  island  of  Perim  attests.     Fur  a  moment,  assuming  the  latter 

r  to  be  correct,  we  can  easily  imagine  that  the  bed  of  a  large 

\  being  suddenly  elevated,  the  water  would  overflow  the  noigh- 

oing  country,  which  was  nearly  on  a  level  with  its  surface  before 

I  commotion  took  place.     'I'he  water  would  then  remain  over  its 

w  acquisition  till  time  anil  Ihe  aotiou  of  the  water  had  deepened  its 

bstructed  bed.     And  this  theory  derives  some  support  from  the  fact 

t  several  of  the  struta  composing  the  Uland  of  Perim  have  been 

ashed  away  from  aronnd   it,   which   at   one  time   must  have  fomied 

e  bottom  of  the  gnlf,  and  the  remains  of  those  strata,  forming  the 

re  high  above  the  water,  as  can  be  ascertained  at  once  by  a 

lok  at  the  section  of  that  island.' 

From  the  general  appearance  of  the  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
t  the  deluge,  from  whatever  cuuee  arising,  which  filled  up  all  the 


1  9*e  plale  b  No.  I  uf  [lie  Rombnj  Branch  of  the  RoyiJ  Asic 
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}  unil  cliiiitiiiii  wiiicli  must  havu  uxisteil  uiiinng  tlicse  liilld,  oun- 
g  uiimy  of  the  funner  itito  jierfectly  levol  idains  of  half  a  mile 
I,  oud  IcBviug  Hilly  Use  |>mka  of  tbe  ditls  uncovered,  hnd  «waU 
1  up  the  city  o{  Balutibipura.  Tlie  w.iter  would  appear  to  liave 
•a  still  like  &  lake;  and  that  it  bail  GuWiilud  very  grailuiilly,  (re 
lay  judjj'e  twia  the  uouuuiulatJon  of  eoU  deposited. 

The  eanie  appearance  of  hilla  as  if  rieing  out  of  water,  that  is,  of 

pis  rieiog  there  uut  of  the  earth,  while  the  Eurface  of  the  latter 

miua  as  flut  as  that  of  water,  is  seen  in  the  bills  of  Balachfri,  on 

coa*t  of  Katliawar;  but  there  they  are  composed  of  trap,  and 

n  ancient  times  they  appear  to  have  been  isolated  from  tbo 

inlanil,  to  which  they  are  now  connected  by  a  narrow  neck  of  wind 

'.  tide- collected  enud,   yet  the  sea,  during  spring- tides,  or  strung 

Ill-west  winds,  partially  covers  the  Bat  land  between  the  htib  and 

e  mainland. 

At  Balauberi  the  agent  is  still  working,  while  that  at  Chumnrn, 

>  j>erfurmed  its  rule,  has  ceased.     These  HatA  at  both  places  are 

t  probably  owing  to  similar  causes,  though  unilcr  ditt'oreitt  nciions, 

.   the   former  case  (Balacberi)  tbo  seu  is  slowly  but  ceruiinly 

'filling  from  tbc  land. 


rfffrrnce  tii  the  dtfemU  works  in  which  the  city  o 
of  Bidabhipurii  U  mtnlioned. 


Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  xxvlii.  p.  191.  Colonel  Todd  dis< 
t  tliis  dynasty  bad  a  distinct  era.  "  Tbo  Balabhi  Samvat,  or  era' 
vi  flight  from  Buhibhipura,  used  in  Saurasbtra  (Katiiawar),  which 
a  375  years  suhsoqnent  to  Vicraniiditya."  The  date  of  this  flijjht 
is  to  be  marked  in  the  following  passage  from  Todd's  Travels  in 
N'estem  India,  p.  2GB: — 

"  Balabhi,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  princes  of  Mewar,  when 

itiven  from  the  hind  by  the  Indo-Getic  invaders,  during  the    first 

lanturies  of  the  era  of  Vicrama.     I  wae  grieved  to  find  that  the  city, 

in  former  days  was  18  kos  (22  miles)  in  circumference,  and  in 

'  the  hells  of  3B0  Jain  temples  rang  the  votjiries  ti  prayer,' 

1  left  noi  a  vestige  of  its  greatness  save  the  foundation  bricks, 

1  are  frc<iueiitly  dug  up,    upwards  of  two  feet  in  length,  and 

eigbing  half  a  maund,  or  thirty-tive  pounds,  each.     The  Gohil  chief 

L'ed  my  heart  to  hear  him  give  its  ancient  designation  in  full  — 


'    Aa  bIiowh  bj  tlio   Batablii  iiiBcrLpliou. 
i  MAInitmyu  u  inking  its  riu  one  cei 
mM'*  Travels,  p.  S16. 


ary  before  tlmt 
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1  8.  300  (a.d.  244). 


Balabliipara.  lie  assured  tov  tiipre  was  &Wlu[«Iy  nothing  left  to 
interest  a  vieitor,  noil  I  nbandoncd  my  design  of  proceeJlng  there. 
Bulablii  continitoil  to  be  occupied  by  a  descendant  of  tlio  nncienl  tmm 
of  Suryavaneii  princes  until  tbo  time  of  Sid  Raj,  who  expelled  Uim  for 
Ilia  oppreseion  of  tlie  eae<'rdotal  tribe,  od  whom,  upon  the  completion 
of  that  gigantic  temple,  the  Boodra  Mala,  at  hiilpuor,  lie  conferred  tbo 
city,  together  with  tOOO  towiishi|>s  in  «aeun  (religious  alienation). 
It  continued  in  poBsesaion  of  the  grunteee  until  internal  diseensiona 
half  oxierniinated  the  coniniunity,  when  one  of  the  belligerents  brilied 
the  Gohil  chief  with  the  offer  of  their  advcrianea'  portion  of  the  lands 
to  come  to  their  aid ;  Binoe  which  period,  three  oentmies  ago,  they  have 
boen  subject  to  the  Gohils." 

3.  The  Vutis  of  BalU  and  Sandaree,  i 
of  those  who  were  expelled,  on  ita  eack  i 
notice  on  the  inacription  at  Mynal,  in  Mewar,  whiob,  in  allusion  to 
the  greatness  of  its  princes,  appeals  to  '  the  gates  of  Balublii,'  proving 
that  they  must  have  migrated  from  Balabhi,  whose  glories  were  at  an 
end  when  the  northern  invaders  '  polluted  the  fountain  of  the  sun  with 
the  blood  of  the  kine.' 

4.  "  Not  far  from  Bntabhi  there  is  a  spot  still  sacred  to  tho 
pilgrim,  called  Bheemnat'h,  where  there  is  a  fountain,  whose  waters  in 
past  days  were  of  miracnioua  efficacy,  and  on  whose  margin  is  a  temple 
to  Sira"     [Todd,  Travels  in  Western  India,  271]. 

5.  "  But  the  most  celebrated  was  the  capital,  Balabhipura,  which 
for  years  baffled  all  search,  till  it  wa.s  revealed  in  its  now  hnmble 
condition  as  Balbhi,  10  miles  north-west  of  Bhownnggur."  [Annals  of 
Rajftstlmn,  vol.  i.  p.  216.] 

6.  "  The  existence  of  this  city  was  confirmed  by  a  celebrated 
Jain  work,  the  Satmnjya  Mahatmya.     [lb.  217.] 

7.  "  The  want  of  satisfactory  proof  of  the  Rana's  [of  Mewar] 
emigration  from  thence  was  obviated  by  the  mo«t  unexpected  dis- 
covery of  an  inscription  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  a  ruined  temple 
on  the  tahie-iand.  formint;  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Rana's  preecnl 
territory,  which  appeal  to  'the  walls  of  Balabhi'  for  tho  truth  of  ths 
action  it  recor'U;  and  a  work,  written  to  commemorate  the  luign  of 
Ranft  Riy  Sing,  opens  with  these  wonU:— '  In  the  west  is  Suratd£s 
[Surnt — Sanrashtm — Knttinwnr^,  a  rountry  well  known;  the  bar- 
hariuns  invaded  it,  and  con<|uer(^d  Bhol-co^nnth  [the  lord  uf  Bhal]. 
All  fell  in  the  sack  of  Balabhipura,  except  the  daughter  of  Pni- 
inara.'     And  tho  Snnderai  Roll  thus  commences: — 'when   the  city 

I  of  Balabhi  was  saekcd,  tbo  iuhabitauta  fled,  and  founded  Balli,  Sail- 
[  derai,  and  Nadole,  in  Mnnlnrd^s,'    Those  arc  towns  yet  of  coBse< 
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puence,  and  m  all  the  JnJQ  religion  is  i^till  niaintaiued,  nhicli  wiu  the 
fttflf  worahip  of  Balaiiliipura  when  sacke<l  by  '  the  barWian.'  The 
Konis  preserved  by  the  Jaiua  give  S.  B.  205  (a.d.  524)  aa  the  date 
I  this  event."     [Annals  or  RajastliaD,  i.  217.] 

"  The  tract  about  Balabhipura  and  northward  is  termed 
phal."     [Ih.] 

In  a  note  in  the  followiug : — "  Gayni,  or  Gajni,  is  one  of  the 
ucient  names  uf  Canibay  (the  port  of  Balahhipara),  the  ruins  of 
p'hicb  are  about  three  miles  from  the  ino<lcm  city.     [lb.] 

"  The  solar  orb  and  its  type,  tiro,  were  the  chief  objects  of 
idomtion  of  Silladitya  of  Balabhipura;  whether  to  these  was  ailded 
that  of  the  lingam,  the  syuibul  of  Bal-nat'h  (the  sun),  the  primary 
object  of  worship  with  his  descendftnts,  may  be  doubted.  It  was 
oertainly  confined  to  these,  and  the  adoption  of  'strange  goda' 
by  the  Sooryavanso  Gehlote  is  compafalively  of  modem  invention." 
[lb.  219] 

11.  "  There  was  a  fonnlaio,  SoeryactHinda,  'sacred  to  the  sun,'  at 
Balabhipura,  from  which  aruse,  at  the  summons  of  Silladit3ra  (accord- 
ing to  the  legend),  the  seven-headed  horse  Septnswa,  which  draws 
the  car  of  Soorya  to  bear  him  to  battle;  with  such  an  auxiliary  no 
foe  could  prevail ;  but  a  wicked  minister  revealed  to  the  enemy  the 
innuUing  this  aid,  by  polluting  the  sacred  fountain  with  blood. 
tmplisheJ.  in  vain  did  the  prince  call  on  Seplaswa  to  save 
n  from  the  strange  and  burWous  foe ;  the  charm  was  broken,  and 
^itli  it  sank  the  dynasty  of  BaJabhi .  Who  the  '  barbarian '  was,  that 
lefiled  with  the  blood  of  kino  the  fountain  of  the  sun,  whether  Gete, 
^rthian,  or  Hun,  we  are  left  to  conjecture."     [lb.] 

"  Amongst  the  earliest  of  the  tribes  which  con<juered  a  settle- 
1  the  peninsula  of  Sauroshtra  (the  most  interesting  region  iu 
Ul  India)  was  the  Balla,  by  some  authorities  stated  to  be  a  brancli  of 
tke  great  [ndu- vansa,  and  hence  termed  6all-ca-putra,  and  said  to 
bftTB  been  originally  from  Balica-des,  or  Balk,  the  Bactria  of  the 
Greeks  (ite  former  importance  is  still  recognised  in  its  epithet  of  Um- 
Al-Belad,  'the  mother  of  cities,"  as  wo  are  informed  by  Mr.  ElpbiD- 
le) ;  whatever  truth  there  may  bo  in  this  tradition,  is  is  powerfully 
Wrrobo rated  by  the  Bardic  title  bestowed  on  the  chiefs  of  this  race, 
'  Tatta  Mooltan  Kn  Rae.'  Another  autbunty  asserts  that  Balla 
the  son  of  Lava  (pronounced  Lao),  eldest  sun  of  Kama;  tliat  be 
Hiquered  the  anoient  city  of  Dhauk,  also  known  as  Moongy-Patun, 
topitnl  of  the  region  or  division  of  the  peninsula  called  Balb-Klietra ; 
bat  in  process  of  time  they  founded  the  city  of  Builabhi,  and  assumed 
^e  title  of  Biila-rae  -that  they  were  cooseijiiently  of  the  race  «f 
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Surys,,  not  Inda,  and  of  ibis  stock  are  the  Ranas  of  Mewar.  The 
present  chief  of  Dhauk  (who,  when  I  passed,  was  in  confinement)  is  a 
Balla."     [Todd,  Travels  in  Western  India,  p.  147.] 

]  3.  '*  The  Balla  pays  adoration  almost  exclusivelj  to  the  snn,  and 
it  is  only  in  Saurashtra  that  temples  to  this  orb  abound^;  so  that 
religion  and  tradition,  as  regards  their  descent  and  personal  appearance, 
all  indicate  an  Indo-Scythic  origin  for  this  race,  and  in  order  to 
conceal  their  barbarian  (mletcha)  extraction,  the  fable  of  their  birth 
from  Rama  may  have  been  devised.  The  city  of  Balabhi,  written 
Wulleh  in  the  maps,  now  an  inconsiderable  village,  was  said  to  be 
12  kos,  or  15  miles,  in  circumference.  From  its  foundations  gigantic 
bricks,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in  length,  are  still  dug.**  [Ibid. 
148.] 

14.  "  We  sball  at  once  commence  our  extracts  from  the  Komar- 
Pal  Charitra,  which  will  introduce  the  change  of  dynasty  and  capital, 
when  the  Chaura,  or  Saura,  succeeded  to  the  Balla,  and  transferred 
the  Gddi  from  Balabhi  to  Anhulwarra  [now  Veerawell  Pnttun].  (The 
above  work  was  written  between  a.d.  1143  and  1166).  Anhulwara 
was  founded  in  S.  802,  a.d.  746."     [lb.  149,  152.] 

15.  S.  1 064,  Mahmood^  placed  one  of  the  ancient  rajahs  on  the 
throne  of  Anhulwara, — probably  Balabhi  Sen.     [lb.  169.] 

16.  Anhulwara  was  destroyed  in  a.d.  1298  by  Alla-u-din;  it  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Bunsraj,  or  Vansraja,  son  of  the  king 
of  Guzerat,  whose  capital  had  been  sacked,  and  all  killed  but  his 
mother,  who  fled  to  a  forest,  and  bore  him  there.  It  is  stated  Vansraj 
was  the  posthumous  son  of  Jusraj  Chaora,  Prince  of  Saurashtra, 
whose  capital  cities  were  Deobunder  [the  port  of  Deo  or  Deva,  called 
Diu  by  the  Portuguese]  and  Puttun  Soninath;  that,  in  consequeuce 
of  the  piracies  of  the  Chaora  princes,  the  sea  rose,  and  overwhelmed 
the  former  city,  in  which  catastrophe  all  were  involved,  save  Soon- 
derupa,  the  mother  of  Vansraj,  who  was  forewarned  of  the  danger  by 
Varuna,  the  genius  of  the  waters.  The  infant,  in  gratitude  to  a  Jain 
priest  (called  Sailug  Soor  Acharya),  became  a  Jain.  At  this  epoch, 
also,  Bappa  (called  likewise  Balla)  Hawul,  whose  ancestors  fled  from 
Balabhi,  obtained  Cheetore.  This  is  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
Islaniism  in  India,  and  it  was  probably  then  that  the  Cattis  crossed 
the  Runn  in  their  passage  from  Mooltan,  and  established  themselves 
in  the  region  of  the  Sauras — (it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  term  Chaora 
is  a  mere  corruption  of  Saura ;  the  same  princes  of  Deo  and  Somnath 

>  There  is  one  at  Baroda  and  one  at  Benares,  I  bolieve. 
^  Malinmd  of  Ghuzni  invaded  India  in  a.d.  1008. 
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rulmMy  g»vc  l)i«  niiniD  to  rlie  pcuhisula  of  GuKerat) — wfaere  their 
e  licoxrae  en  preiloniinanL  ihiit  tbc  name  of  Cnlti-war  eu)>cr- 
Gedeil  the  ancii^nt  a)>[)cUution  of  Suurafhtni,     [lb.  152-4-5.] 

17.  "  The  Chaora  priiieeB  of  Dera  Piittun  were  probably  siibordi- 
_liaie  to  B&lablii."     [lb.  156.] 

18.  "Tbe  title    Diilliara  woa  dorivtd  from    Ballfica-rAo,  wboi^e 
incicnt  mpital  wna  Balabbiponr,  on  wbose  site  rtolomy  Iirb  placed  n 

Bjruntium."     [Jb.  lEO.] 

"The  kingdom  of  Kasi^libin  must  lie  Kutch  Bhooj,  and  we 
Biifht  euppoiw  that  tbe  sniull  and  poiT  kingdom  of  Hitrunje  wa«  tbe 
AifftAinebip  of  Siilriiiga  Palit'baiia,  Btlll  famuue."     [lb.  1(12.] 

Kn  inaeriptiun  was  found  among  tbe  ruins  of  Mynal,  wbiub 
■ppe&lfl  to  "the  gates  of  Biilahbi"  as  a  testiinony  uf  Ibe  greatness  of 
Iba  princes  ofMewar,  tbemeclres  the  ancient  Bahara'is.     [lb.  369.] 

"  On  the  dt^atructioii  of  tbie  city  (Balabhipoora),  "  where  ibe 
kells  of  oighty>fuur  Jaiii  tempies  eummuned  tbo  votaries  to  prayer.*' 
a  the  6fth  century,  hy  an  irruption  of  tbe  Parthiaus,  Gelcs,  Hune, 
r  C»Ui,  or  a  niixtnre  of  all  Ibej^e  tribes,  this  brauch  fled  eastward, 
>iitEi&lly  obtaining  Cheetore,  wbtn  tbe  island  of  Deo  and  Soninath- 
Pattan,  in  the  division  termed  l^rica,  became  the  neat  of  govern- 
D  its  destruction,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  c«utury, 
Anhulwara  became  tbe  ntetropolia,  and  this,  as  recorded,  endured 
JBtitil  tbe  foiirteculb  cenutry,  when  the  title  of  Bul-oa-rae  became 
Sixthict."     [lb.  213-1 

I  tmneoribe  the  following  legend  from  tbe  Hindoo  work  entitled 
)  Sliruwnk  Pooshtook,  called  "Noomum  pall  sid-sianl,"  a  sort  of 
listory  of  tbe  funioiis  Nuggur  Parkur  goddess,  Parisnath,  translated 
y  Captain  McMurdn,  as  conveying  the  only  bint,  though  an  orroneuua 
a  to  the  nieuiis  of  tbe  entouiboicnt  of  the  ancient  Bnlabbipora; 
r  1  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  under  the  name  of  VViillce 
ronun,  this  city  iv  indicated,  tliuugh  Captain  McMnrdo  had  no  sus- 
picion of  ile  Iccale  at  the  time  of  writing  it. 

■' About -2500  years  from  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Fnrit-nath 
<rorehip,  Heerna  Chaarge  Julta,  a  follower  of  Parsan,  resided  in  Putan 
Fattun  (Varuwel  Puttun],  the  rujah  of  which  place  be  had  converted  to 
the  Shtawuk  religion,  and  they  determined  to  set  up  a  certain  number 
pof  ddtiee.  A  native  of  Soeegaum,  uamcd  Govinilues,  brought  before 
D  tlie  image  of  Pnrisnath,  and  prevailed  on  tliem  to  worship  it. 
B  way  homo  to  Soocgaum,  and  wbilut  in  the  act  of  praying  to  tlic 
re,  a  kootee,  incited  to  plunder,  came  behind  and  murdered  him. 
Thi*  koolee  was  afterwards  slain  by  a  rajpoot,  who  delivered  the  image 
if  the  goddess  to  the  sons  of  Guvindase,  who  resided  at  n  town  called 
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Wnllee  PuttUD,  &  city  forty  kos  dietAnt  from  Para 
yesra  after,  this  city  vrna  deserted,  and  buried  i 


1  Pnttnii.     Some 

I  the  sande  of  tbe 

deaert." 

I  have  diTiJed  the  estracts  from  Colonel  Todd's  works  into  pata- 
gnphe,  for  the  convenience  of  reference  in  making  uotes  oil  tliem. 

Par.  2. — There  is  a  very  dubioua  meaning  attached  to  the  word 
when  in  the  following  sentence,  which  1  translate  aa  meaning  at  the  timt 
wlitn: — ■'  Bslabhi,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  priooeB  of  Mewar  when 
driven  from  the  land  by  the  Indo-Gelic  invaders."  It  may  either  be 
read  in  my  way,  or  as  meaning  after  thoy  were  driven  ont,  though  the 
Brut  is  probably  the  correct  reading.  It  is  also  much  to  he  rcjirrotted 
that  Colonel  Todd  does  not  give  the  authority  from  which  ho  leunt 
that  "  Balabhi  was  1 8  kos  (22  miles)  in  circumference,"  and  iu  which 
"the  bells  of  360  Jain  temples  rang  the  votaries  to  prayers;"  for  in 
par.  13  he  says  "  that  it  was  12  kos  for  15  miles)  in  circumference," 
and  for  this  measurement  he  again  omits  his  authority.  And  in  Par. 
21  he  has  the  following  contradiction  to  Par.  2,  "  where  the  bolls  of 
B4  temples  summoned  the  votaries  to  prayer;"  bnt  leaves  ns  quite  in 
the  dark  as  to  whence  he  derives  his  information,  though  it  was  pro- 
bably from  the  Mynal  inscription  that  this  last  number  was  obtained. 
It  is  also  a  great  pity  that  he  should  have  been  contented  with  the 
thakur's  information,  that  "  not  a  vestige  of  its  greatness"  remained ; 
for  in  all  probability  much  information  would  have  been  obtained  by 
the  inspection  of  these  ruins  by  a  man  so  well  qualified  for  such  inves- 

In  this  paragraph  we  read  that  the  prince  of  Balabhi  was  expelled 
by  Sid  Raj,  for  bis  oppression  of  the  sacerdotal  tribe.  Ts  there  not 
aome  faint  connection  in  this  with  the  legend  of  the  Urnhman  who  waa 
refused  lodging,  &c, )  It  may  bo  remarked  as  a  very  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  he  states  this  city  as  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the 
priests  till  the  Oobila  obtained  possession  of  it  three  centuries  ago. 
Xow  it  seems  quite  impossible  that  a  great  and  binoas  city  like  this 
could  have  been  buried  iu  the  earth  by  some  great  muveinont  of 
nature,  and  all  traces  of  its  whereabouts  have  disappeared  until  very 
lately;  and  I  think  the  remarks  must  be  taken  as  applying  to  the 
town  of  Wullee,  which  now  represents  it. 

Par.  3. — Here  we  are  at  a.  loss  for  the  authority  that  the  northern 
invaders  "  polluted  the  fountain  of  the  sun  with  the  blood  of  tbe  kine," 
for  (he  legend  of  guptnswa,  frotu  which  we  may  suppose  it  wan 
derived,  only  states  [Par,  1 1]  that  the  sacred  fount  was  polluted  with 
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equal  to  149  iif  our  t 
t  (4.D.  244)  giv 
Par.  9.— Tn   a 

Cambsy,  i 
A  diatanix  bctn 
tbU  Bubject,  cvei 


eliouM  be  written  Wullay,  the  tnhabiUnts  of  which  call  the  ruins 
VuDilnpura. 

Par.  7- — Colonel  TodJ  states  that  the  recorils  preserved  by  the 
Jnios  {I  suppose  at  Palit'haiia)  give  s.b.  205  m  the  dale  of  the  siwk  of 
Balahhi,  wliich,  if  it  meaoa  the  Balabhi  Sauivat,  equab  a.D,  524;  bat 
if,  sa  it  i»  more  likely,  it  mc.iu  the  Snmvat  of  Vikraraa,  it  would  be 
nnd  both  of  these  dates  are  at  variance  with 
Par.  3. 

at  page  217,  vol.  i..  Annals  of  Rajasthan, 

I  as  the  port  of  Balabhipora.     Xow  the 

le  two  phicod  would  uaturally  lead  to  doubt 

it  not  thut  we  hare  evidence  in  the  oxiatiug 

nmaias  of  a  once  6ae  pier,  built  of  granite,  leading  to  tlic  Bandar  or 

Karri,  ae  mentioned  in  my  description  of  the  place,  strengthened  as 

by  a  legend  to  that  effect. 

Par.  10. — The  latter  part  of  this  paragraph  will  indeed  be  verilied, 

if  what  I  have  described  as  an  enormous  lingam  should    hereafter 

actually  prove  to  he  so. 

Par.  16. — In  this  "the  sea  arose'  we  have  some  support  to  the 
theory  of  the  eDtombmoat  of  Balabbi,  which  I  bad  advanced  many 
j«ars  before  I  had  perused  or  knew  that  anything  had  been  written 
I  Wgarding  the  ancient  city  which  had  attracted  my  attention.  It  ia 
probable  that]  such  a  rising  of  the  sea,  b^  is  here  alleged  to  have 
BBgolphei^Puttun  Somnath,  was  the  same  as  that  which  overwhelmed 
BolabhL 

Inteription,  in  the  Devanagari  eharaettr,  ditcovevfd  in  January  1822, 
in  Pultun  Somnath,  <m  the  coast  of  f/tt  Sauraihtra  peninsuXa .  fixing 
the  era  of  tie  tovereigm  of  Balabki,  the  "Balhara  kingi  of  Ifvhr- 
vxdla."     [Annals  uf  Bajastban,  vol.  i.  801.] 

"Adoration  to  the  Lord  of  all !  to  the  light  of  the  universe (1)  ! 

Adoration  to  the  form  indescribable  ! — him  at  whose  feet  alt  kneel  ! 

n  the  year  of  Mohamed  6G2,  and  in  that  of  Vicrauia  1320,  and  that 

ifSriraad  Balttbhi  945,  and  the  Siva  Singa  Samvat  (2J  151,  Sunday 

e  I3tb  (hadi)  of  the  month  Aear : 

"  The  chiefs  of  Anhulpoor  Patun,  obeyed  by  nnmeroua  princes 

Pfbero  a  string  of  titles],  Bhittaric  Srimad  Arjuna  Deva  (3),  of  Chauluo 

oe,  his  miuiater  Sri  Maldcva,  with  all  the  officers  of  government, 

I  tognthor  with  HormuE  of   Belacool,    of  the  government   of  Ameer 

\  Booku-oo-diu  and  of  Khwajn  Ibrahim  of  Hunnui,  son  of  the  Admiral ' 

Actwinl,   or   Nakboda,   wu   nrplojix]  hj  the  princo  of 
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(nakhocla)  Noor-oo-din  Feoroz,  together  with  the  Chaiira  chieftaiiie, 
Palook  deva,  Rnuik  Sri  Sonieswa  ilevn.  Ram  <Iera,  Bfaeemsing,  anil  all 
the  ChaDTas  and  other  tribee  of  rank  being  assembled — Nansi  Raja,  of 
tho  Cbaura  race,  bhabiting  Deo  Puttun  (5),  aasembling  all  the  mer- 
ohanta,  established  ordinances  for  the  repairs  and  support  of  the  tem- 
ples, in  order  that  flowers,  oil,  and  walor  should  be  regularly  snpplied 
to  Rutnu.,  Iswara  (6).  Choul  Iswara  (7),  and  the  shrine  of  Pulinda 
Dcvt  (8),  and  the  rest,  and  for  tho  purpose  of  erecting  a  wall  ronnd 
the  temple  of  Somuath,  with  a  gateway  to  the  north.  Keelndeo,  son 
of  Modula,  and  Loonsi,  son  of  Johan,  both  of  tho  Chaura  race,  together 
with  the  two  merchantE,  Baiji  and  Kurna,  bestowed  the  weekly  profits 
of  the  market  for  this. purpose.  While  sun  and  moon  endure,  let  it  not 
be  resnmcl.  Feeroi  is  cumtnanded  to  see  this  order  obeyed,  and  that 
the  customary  oflcrings  on  festivals  are  continued,  and  that  all  sniplna 
oflforiogs,  and  gifts,  be  placed  in  the  treasury  for  the  purposes  afore- 
iiD.nied.  The  Cliaura  chiefs  present  and  the  Admiral  Noor-oo-diu 
are  commanded  to  sec  these  orders  executed  on  all  cliisses.  Heaven 
will  be  the  lot  of  tlic  obedient — hell  to  the  breaker  of  this  urdlnauce." 


(1 ),  "  Tho  invocation,  which  was  long,  has  been  omitted  by  me; 
hut  this  is  BuSicioQt  to  show  that  Balnath,  the  deity  worshipped 
in  Puttun  Somnath,  "the  city  of  the  Lord  of  the  Moon,"  was  tlie 
snn-god  Bi.1 ;  hence  the  title  of  the  dynasties,  which  ruled  this  region, 
Bal-ca-rae,  "the  Princes  of  BAI;"  and  hence  the  capital  Bslicapoor, 
"  the  City  of  the  Sun,"  familiarly  written  Balabhi,  whose  ruins,  as 
well  as  this  inscription,  rewarded  a  long  jonmey.  The  Rana's  anoes- 
torf,  the  Suryns  or  sun -worshippers,  gave  their  name  to  the  peninsula 
Saunshtra,  or  Syria;  and  tho  dynasties  of  Chanm.  and  Chauliie,  or 
Solanki,  who  succeeded  them,  on  their  expulsion  by  the  Parthians, 
retaineil  the  title  of  Balicara«,  corrupted  by  Reiiaudot's  Arabian  tm- 
velleTB  into  Balhara." 

(2).  ''  The  importance  of  the  discovery  of  these  new  eras  has  already 
boeti  descantnd  ou  in  the  annals :  e.  1320—94.'),  the  date  of  this  inscrip- 
tion ==37S  of  Vikroma,  for  the  first  of  the  Balabhi  era;  and  1330- 151 
gives  B.  1169  for  the  esubtishmcat  of  the  Seva  Singa  era,  established 
by  Uie  Gohils  of  the  island  of  Ueo,  of  whom  1  have  another  memorial 
dated  S2T  Balabhi  Samvat — the  Goliile,  Chaurn^,  and  Gehlotes  arc  all 
ifl  stock," 

(3).  '■  Arjuna  Dova,  Cbaluc,  was  prince  of  Anhulpoor  or  Aaliulr 
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wara,  foanded  by  Vanraj  Clianra,  in  s.  802 ;  henceforth  the  capital 
of  the  Balicaraes,  after  the  destruction  of  Balabhi." 

(4).  ''This  evinces  that  Anhalwara  was  still  the  emporium  of  com- 
merce, which  the  travellers  of  Renaudot  and  Edrisi  describe." 

(5).  "From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  island  of  Deo  was  a 
dependent  fief  of  Anhulwara." 

(6).  "  The  great  temple  of  Somnath."^ 

(7).  "  The  tutelary  divinity  of  the  Chanluo  race." 

(8).  "  The  goddess  of  the  Bhil  tribes." 

1  The  sandal-wood  gate  of  which,  taken  away  to  Ghnzni  by  Mahmud,  was 
brought  back  firom  that  place  in  such  great  state  by  Lord  EUenborough. 
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AlST.  IX- — Some  Additional  Remarhx  upon  the  Ancient  City 
nf  Artunijapura  or  AnuradJiapnra,  and  the  Hill  Temple  of 
Mehenlile,  in  the  island  of  Crylon.  Btj  CaI'Tain  I.  J. 
Chapmam,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  S^c.  ^-c. 

[Rtad  MthFebruarff  1851.] 

On  preaenting  to  the  Society  the  ncoompanying  plan  of  sonio  of 
the  ruiaa  of  Anurdilhapiira,  in  tlie  island  of  Ceylon,  made  by  Major 
Skinoer,  the  Sarvey or- general  of  the  island,  to  wbase  kindness  I  am 
indebted  for  it,  1  avail  myself  of  the  assistance  of  my  friend  Captain 
Qaacoyne,  to  add  to  the  observations  which  ard  cnntaineil  in  a  former 
paper,  entitled,  "  Some  remarks  npoa  the  ancient  city  of  AnurAd- 
hnpura/  and  the  Hill  Temple  of  Mehentel^,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon," 
which  the  Society  did  me  the  honour  to  insert  in  the  third  volume  of 
its  Transactions. 

In  that  paper,  I  have  stated  that  the  remains  of  the  etill  sacred 
and  once  very  ext«nsive  city  are  situated  in  8^  15'  north  latitude,  and 
W  35'  ea«)t  lonj^tudo,  nnd  that  it  nas  known  to  the  geographer 
Ptolemy,  under  the  uitme  uf  An  urogram  urn  Regia.  It  lies  amidst 
vast  and  thickly- wunded  plains,  which  are  intersected,  about  eight 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  city,  hy  a  range  of  hills  of  considerabls 
altitude,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  and  commencing  with  the 
rock  Mehentele,  on  which  a  Hill  Temple  is  strikingly  situated. 

The  first  mention  made  of  AnurAdha,  afterwards  Annrddhnpura,  ta 
at  the  opening  of  the  history  of  Ceylon,  in  the  lime  of  Wijayo,  the 
founder  of  the  dynaaty  of  that  name:  it  was  then  only  a  villago, 
which  received  its  nttmo  from  one  of  his  followers,  AnurAdha. 

According  to  the  Mahiiwanso  {the  chief  hiatorical  record  of  the 
island)  Wijayo  landed  in  Ceylon  from  the  continent  of  India  in  the 
same  year  that  Gautama,  the  fourth  and  present  Supreme  Buddli& 
died,  which  event  took  place  in  the  year  543  before  the  Christian 

Annradha  was  made  a  capital  city  by  King  Pandiikabhayo,  who 
atcended  the  throne  In  the  year  B.C.  437,  and  it  became  a  sacred  city 

'  Sinoe  (he  publicKlinn  of  thkt  pnper  tlw  nrtliogntlihy  hat  been  HxbA  at  Aiiu> 
rtdlwpun,  which  I  havp  coDiicqueiitl)>  adopted. 

'  This  ■}'ncliroiiii»l  dste  is  takeu  frutn  tlie  revised  chronological  Mble  of  tha 
i  torvnigna  of  Ceylon,  in  Turnuur's  MBliiwuniuii  Appendix,  p.  Ix,  Mid  is  Hup- 
1    portod  bj  niuiy  cnincidenGKa. 
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.c.  307,  in  CDDECqiience  of  the  falfilmeat  of  a  prophecy  "  that  B 
branch  of  the  Bo-trce  under  which  Gautama  had  become  a  BuildLa, 
shoiitd  be  luiraculoQsly  tnuisplanted  thither."  Tbia  event  is  said  to 
bave  taken  place  in  the  firat  jear  of  tlie  reigo  of  King  DewfinaD- 
piyatisso,  the  introducer  into  the  island  of  the  preeent  system  of 
Buddhism. 

The  city  walla,  of  nbich  some  traces  are  still  to  be  seen,  arc  stated 
to  bavo  oxtonded  sixteeo  leagues,  or  siity-four  miles,  in  oircnm- 
ference. 

A  sacred  district  surrounded  the  city,  of  which  tbe  limits  have 
not  been  ascertained;  but  that  it  was  very  extensive,  is  shown  by  the 
following  incident.  The  coolies  who  accompanied  our  party  tu 
Anurailbapura  in  1829,  when  we  arrived  at  a  certain  point  in  our 
joamey,  applied  to  be  allowed  a  double  ration  of  arrack,  becuuae  they 
Mid  OD  the  morrow  they  should  enter  the  "Sacred  District,"  within 
which  they  could  not  taate  spirits.  We  were  then  full  twenty  miles 
from  the  Bo-Maltoa  or  sacred  tree  of  the  city. 

Anurddhapura  was  abandoned  permanently  as  a  capital  for  Polon-' 
namwa  in  a.d.  706.  It  was  thus  a  capital,  with  a  few  short  intet^ 
V&Is,  for  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  years,  and  is  considered,  up  to 
tbe  present  day,  the  sacred  spot  where  the  Bo-tree,  niimculonely 
bronght  there  in  B.C.  307,  still  flunrishes,  "always  green,  never  grow- 
"  g  uor  decaying." 

Around  this  venerated  site,  and  withio  about  the  extent  of  two 
miles  e<]uaro,  as  comprised  within  Major  Skinner's  map,  the  following 
rohjeots  of  interest  are  to  bo  found  : — 

|l.  Tbe  MahdwihSra,  or  enclosure  of  the  sacred  tree. 
.  Seven  Dagobas  or  dome-«haped  elevations  of  bricks,  now  in  decay. 
rs.  The  L'lwa  Mahtt  or  square  of  1600  pillars,  40  on  each  front. 

4.  The  tomb  of  Ellala,  a  Malabar  usurper. 
\  fi.  The  statue  of  a  recumbent   bull,   in    front  of  the  Mahawiham, 
nine  feet  in  length,  and  turning  horitontally  on  a  pivot. 
.  A  single  granite  pillar  near  the  bull. 

.  Ruins  of  the  principal  palaces  to  the  north  of  Lank)t,Rdma. 
,  A  plain  trough  of  granite  esft.  long,  3ft.  Gin.  in  width,  and  2ft.  lOiu. 

in  depth. 
,  A  roctangTilar  vaso  of  granite  I  Oft,  in  length,  2ft.  in  breadth,  and 
Aft.  in  depth. 

There  are,  moreover,  other  groups  of  piUars  scAttero'l  over  several 
i;  Md  at  the  distance  of  six  miles,  six  furloncs  to  the  w 
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of  the  Mabiwibdm  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace,  whieh  cross  tbe  foun-U- 
tiona  of  the  city  walls,  and  give  eviJeiice  of  their  extent. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  on  those  objects  which 
appear  most  important. 

1. — The  Mahawihara.     {Vide  Plan.     A.) 

This  couBists  of  two  distinct  enclosures,  the  outer  one  of  which  ia 
forracil  by  a  rectangular  wall  about  10  feet  high,  its  longest  side  being 
ahont  316  feet,  and  the  shortest  240.'  From  the  centre  of  the  nortb 
aide  a  kind  of  court  projects  about  60  feet ;  and  at  the  two  oxtrcmitius 
of  this  court  are  low  buildings  which  constitute  the  entrance.  Both 
tiieao  buildings  have  low  Bights  of  steps,  which  raise  their  floors  alwut 
ibur  feet.  On  the  ^ronnd  before  them  are  some  remarkable  sculp- 
tures, of  whidi  drawings  are  inserted  in  Vol.  III.  of  the  TrwisaotioDS. 

TI)o  inner,  or  the  enclosure  of  the  sacred  tree,  is  siso  rwtangular, 
consisting  of  four  receding  walled  terraces  rising  one  out  of  the  other, 
each  superior  one  boiug  of  inferior  elevation  and  depth  to  that  beluw 
it.  The  Uital  height  of  these  terraces  is  serea  cubits,  or  about  sixteen 
fcot,  the  ascent  to  the  summit  is  by  two  flights  of  steps,  the  lower  and 
upper  one  being  on  diGTerent  fiices:  the  passage  between  the  two  is 
formed  by  one  of  tbe  terraces;  the  space  included  within  the  walls  is 
vtificinlly  filled  in  to  the  summit- level,  except  in  the  centre,  which  is 
enclosed  by  a  third  wall  surrounding  a  hollow  space,  and  in  the  centre 
of  this  hollow  enclosure  stands  the  Bo-Malloa.     (  Vide  Plan.      A.) 

To  this  important  tree  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  attach  the  deepwst 
iutarest;  and  the  manner  of  its  miraculous  eclf-severance  from  th«  < 
parent  tree  in  India,*  and  subsequent  trauc^rtation  to  Annrad- 
hnpnra  arc  giTcu  in  the  Uahtiwauso  in  too  grvat  detail  to  b«  more 
than  alluded  U>  het«. 

In  the  year  \Si!i,  it  consisted  of  five  principal  branches,  none  of 
which  ap[M>ared  to  exceed  ihe  body  of  %  man  in  thickness.     Three  or    " 
four  smaller  btauohes  gr^w  out  of  the  temuMS  at  differttnl  points,  and 
•oemed  to  bo  held  iu  i-iiual  roTerence  with  the  ncred  tree. 

Tho  Bo  M»lIoa  is  goneraUy  believed  t»  lie  the  Fitvt  rtlifitma  of 
botwiiste;  but  Fa  Hian.  a  Chinese  Biddhtst  pilgri»,  wh»  Tinted 
AnurAdliapura  between  the  years  4.t>.  3»9  and  413,  epnka  of  il  tf 

■HMMKBtMet  torn  Uom  glvBO  l>jr  otitcm,  but  1  la>e  giran  aeMO, 
■^^^^^^■^  In^i^Mdnt  lh»Bgh  noi  »*ry  pnciM  ikla. 
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I* letting  down  roots  from  its  brancIicB,"  which  is  one  of  the  tlistinctive 
ppecnliariti^of  the  Fieut  indiea;  ami  ne  snob  it  is  spoken  of  in  the 
I  Nipiileso  records. 

From  tlio  appeanaco  of  the  tree  in  18:29,  when  it  watt  much 
denuded  by  au  unusual  drought,  I  should  not  hnve  supposed  it  to  ho 
either  of  those  species;  faut  not  feeling  Diy^clf  to  be  a  cumpeti-nt 
judge,  I  ailopted  the  precise  words  of  a  military  friend,  who  had 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  various  expeditions  in  the  Kaet,' 

Subseqnent  researches  have  broaght  to  luy  notice,  that  each  of  the 
Bnddhafi  who  preceded  Gautama  hfid  a  peculiar  tree  sacred  to  him, 
the  geuns  and  species  of  which  is  in  every  iustanco  determined  from 
the  native  nomenclatare,*  and  several  distinct  forms  of  some  of  them 
are  found  on  coins.'  Under  these  circumstances  there  is  canse  fi)r 
incertainty,  particularly  when  it  is  borne  in  mtnd  that  a  change  in 
I  plant  may  have  been  convenient  to  satisfy  the  prophetic  clia- 
wteristica  of  being  "  always  green,  never  growing,  nor  decaying." 

is  very  probable  that  some  confusion  has  aritjen  from  tbo 
Binaller  tre«H,  mentioned  above,  being  of  different  species,  and  that  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Cameron,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry,  who  made  a  <lrawin|{  of  the  tree  in  1S30,  and  considered  it 
o  be  the  I'icus  religiosa,  will,  ou  careful  examination,  prove  the  right 


The  Daoobas.     (Vidt  Plan.) 

At  nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  N.K.  of  the  MahfiwihSia,  are  the 
■'<rains  of  Sailya  ChaiCyn,  a  small  but  apparently  very  sacred  djgoba. 
It  was  noticed  in  1»20,  under  the  erroneous  name  of  Thupa  Itdma,  as 
the  most  ancient,;  consisting-  solely  of  a  mound  of  earth  surrounded  by 
jungle,  and  having  two  or  three  steps  and  a  few  fragments  of  granitic 
pillars  lying  near  it.  It  is  the  Sila  Chaitya  of  the  Mah^wanso,  and 
lays  claim  to  having  been  vbited  by  tbe  third  of  the  four  principal 
Bnddhas.* 

The  Il^goba  Thiipil  Rdma  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  threo' 
quarters  of  a  mile  nearly  dne  north  of  the  MahSwihdra.     It  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  first  year  of  D6wiinanpiyalisso,  (b.c.  307}.' 
8  the  right  jawbone  of  Buddha,  which  "descending  from  the 
}  placed  itself  upon  tbe  crown   of  the  monarch's  head."      The 


See  Transaclions  of  the  Royil  AsaUc  Suciolj,  vol.  iii. 
Tumour's  Habdwaiisi),  1  atroduction,  p.  xx\tl. 
JoariuJ  Dtthe  Boyal  Asiatic  Societj,  vol.  »u  p.  iSi. 
AUliiwuiBo,  p.  7-  *  Mmlitwuiso,  p.  l: 
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dome  or  ildgoba  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  sijunro  platform,  and 
I  autording  to  tbe  eection  in  tbe  tmciug,  tlie  original  form  of  this 
I   building  was  that  of  a  bell.' 

The  edge  of  the  platform  is  raised  About  nine  feet  from  the  ground, 
I    and  it  has  slightly  elevated  towards  the  centre  :  the  height  of  the 
ddgoha,  ae  state<l  on  the  i^pot,  was  twenty-Ovo  cubits,  or  forty-uine  feet. 
This  ddgoba  is  aiirroundeil  by  tlireo  concentric  rows  of  pillnre  placed' 
I    on   the  platform  and    radiating    from    the  centre,    the  inner  circle 
I    being  abont  two  feet  from  the  ddgoba,  and  the  others  ten  feet  from 
I    each  other.      Of  these  pillars,  one  hnndred  and  forty-nine  were  stand- 
ing at  the  time  of  my  visit;  seme  of  thcin  broken  and  others  without 
capitals.      The   original    nnniber  would    appear   U>  have    been    one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight,  or  twii-e  eigiity  four,  a  number  which  ent«rs 
,    into  the  whole  si-heme  of  the  Hindu.  Buddhist,  and  Jain  religious' 
'    coamogony,  rituals,  and  legendary  tales.'     The  projtonions   of  these 
,    pillars  are  particularly  slight.     Their  total  height  is  about  28  feet, 
of  which  23  feet  B  inches  are  due  to  the  culnmn  or  shaft  composed 
of   a  single  piece    of  gr&nitc,   the  6rst  nin«  feet  from  the  ground 
forming  a  kind  of  base,  of  which  the  tranEvcrse  sectitm  would  be  a 
square  of  twelve  inches.     The  remaining  lift.  Gin.  of  the  shaft  form 
an  irregular  octagonal  figure,  formed  by  catting  off  the  comers  of  the 
square  base,   and  thus  giving  four  larger  alternate   faces  of  eight 
inches  wide,  and  four  intermediate  smaller  ones  of  between  two  and 
three.     The  capital,  which  is  oota{,'onal,  and  2ft.  Cin.  in  height,  alupos 
upwards  nn<l  outwards  from  its  junction  with  the  shaft,  so  that  the 
upper  surface  extends  laterally  ranch  beyond  it;  it  is  surmounted  by 
a  knob.     The  sloping  ioces  ore  divided  into  three  portions,  one  of 
which  is  sculptured  with  grotesque  human  figures,  such  as  are  found 
on  the  mouldings  of  the  pillars  at  Ajunta,  as  well  as  in  the  drawing 
of  the  Esoteric  Buddha  of  the  NipSleee,  as  given  by  Mr.  Hodgson.' 
It  appears  plain  that  these  pillars  were  not  intended  to  bear  any 
weight. 

Marichawatti,  or  Mirisiwettiya,  is  situatfld  to  the  westward  of  the 

Mah^wihara,  and  was  erected  in  the  ISIst  year  before  the  Christian 

era,  by  King  Dutthagiimini.     The  dome  is  raised  iu  tbe  centre  of  a 

I    paved  square  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  adjacent  ground.     It  is  much 

in  decay,  and  appears  like  a  mound  of  earth  covered  with  coarse  grasiL 

'  TbU  Torm  exists  on  the  lomlis  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Kftodjr.     8m 

plk(«  21,  vol.  iii.,  TruiaactiouB  of  die  R<iyitl  Aaintic  Society. 

■  Bnppli'iuental  Glo«B»ry,  N.W.  Hrevinan,  fay  Elliut;  won!  "Choiinuae." 
'  See  KergUHOii'B    Rock-cul  Ti:niliU»,  Vib&n,  No.  IC;   uiil  rrsumtctieiis  of 

tlw  Bofal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  ii.  ptal«  1. 
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r  There  were  two  erect  sculptured  slabs  of  grotestjuo  human  figures 
n  front  of  this  building.  Its  lieiKlit  ia  not  given  in  ihe  traolog,  but 
FoulU  iippeor  to  Ue  ninety  feet,  or  forty  cubits, 

Buaiiwelti  lies  nearly  due  north  of  the  MahAwih^ro,.     It  U  con- 

mdered  the  most  important  of  the  diigobaa,  having  the  honorific  term 

■i  or  Sai  prelixed  to  its  name.     It  was  begun  by  UutchiigiiniiQi,  the 

;  king  who  constructed   the    Inst-mcntioned,   and   completed    by 

brother,  Sadilhatisao,  who  commonceil  hia  reign   B.C.    137.      Ila 

tion  is  said  in   the  Maliiiwanso  to  have  been  foretold      Its  dome 

a  modelled  from  the  form  of  a  bubble  of  water  resting  ou  a  liquid 

Rirface.     Many  marvellous  circumstances  connected  with  its  erection 

e  found  in  the  Mah^wanso.' 

This  dagoba  is  situated  iu  the  centre  of  a  square  beautifully  pared 

h  granite:  the  square  is  on  a  lovel  with  the  adjacent  ground,  and 

En  surrounded  by  a  auuk  ditch  seventy-two  feet  wide,  and  twelve  deep, 

^tb  the  paved  square  and  the  ditob  are  however  more  recent  addi- 

On  the  inner  wall  of  the  ditch,  the  foro-quarters  of  elephants 

Bue  sculptured,  so  as  to  give  the  appearauce  of  supporting  this  stupen- 

|i3ona  mass.     The  height  of  this  editice,  as  predicted,  was  to  be  120 

wbita  or  270  feet;  its  actual  height  is  169  feet.     It  appears  that  it 

iB  constructed  on  a  bad  foundation,  and  its  form  is  much  altered 

Httid  overgrown  with  vegetation,  but  it  is  still  very  imposing.' 

Ahhaya  Giri  is  atualed  to  the  north-east  of  the  Mahfiwihdra,  and 
nras  erected  during  the  reign  of  King  Walas;ambiihu  or  Watlagdmini 
Abhaya,  which  conienced  B.c,  104.     It  is  saiil  in  the  MabAwauso,' 
0  have  been  built  on  the  site  of  a  heathen  temple,  which  was  nnder 
Ibe  influence  of  a  priest  culled  Giri ;  the  two  names  were  therefore 
6  a  memento  of  the  triumph  of  the  true  faith  under  Abhaya. 
FThis  dagoba  stands  on  a  paved  square,  which  is  raised  about  five  feet 
above  the  adjacent  ground-level,  and  by  the  tracing  appears  to  have 
been  hemispherical  aud  equal  in  diameter  with  that  of  Buanwelli, 
I  with  which  supposition  its  traditionary  height  (120  cubits)  accords; 

'  and  it  is  still  only  deficient  from  this  by  16  feet,  its  actual  height 

t being  244.     Although  overgrown  with   shrubs,  it  retains   not  only 
much  of  its  original  shape,  but  a  part  of  its  spire. 
Lanka-rdtno  is  situated  to  the  uorth-west  of  the  Mahawihara.     It 
iru  erected  by  King  Abba  Sen  or  Tisso,  whose  reign  commenced  a.d. 
1 


Chspt«T  Jtxvu.  to  lomiii. 

When  at  Aniiridhapura,  a  work  Mid  to  contnin  llie  detail  of  tlie  building  of 
Rouiwelli  Su,  w»a  procured  for  me  by  the  Mmleiinr.  On  my  return  to  EnglaoJ 
it  *M  preaenlcd  to  the  Society,  iu  trbote  poeMssBiDD  1  presuuie  it  remuns. 
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231.  la  1820  it  waa  in  excellent  preaerration,  liaving  been  repaired 
within  the  la^t  century.  The  dfigoba  was  then  coated  with  cbunam, 
a  most  excellent  kind  of  white  cement,  which  haa  a  resemblance  to 
marble,  and  the  pillars  on  the  raised  platform  which  sastaine  the 
dome,  had  generally  retained  their  places.  The  whole  suggested 
how  magnificent  the  others  muat  have  been  in  the  days  of  their  glory. 

Jetawanno-rdma  ia  eituated  nearly  due  north  of  tho  Mahftwihara, 
distant  about  1^  milo.  It  was  commenced  by  King  Maha  Seno  and 
Gnisbed  by  his  brother.  The  date  assigned  ia  a.d.  330,  The  tradi- 
tionary account  of  its  height  gives  120  cubits.  Its  actual  height  ia 
249  feet,  which  calculating  tho  120  cubits  ae  equal  to  260  feet,  leaves 
only  a  difference  of  11  feet  to  complete  the  apire,  which  has  lost  part 
of  its  height.  The  ddgoba  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  square  raised 
about  live  feet,  and  beautifully  paved  witb  granite.  Some  idea  of  the 
mossiveness  of  those  etructurea  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
computations  made  by  Major  Forbes,  and  inserted  in  bis  work  on 
Ceylon.  "  The  cubical  contents,"  he  says,  "  of  Jotawannn-r^ma  were 
calculated  to  be  45G'070  cubic  yards.  And  a  brick  wall  12  feet  in 
height,  2  feet  in  thickness,  and  upwards  of  07  oiilea  In  length, 
might  bo  constructed  with  the  remaining  materials." 

Having  thus  made  the  round  of  all  the  dfigobas  found  iu  Major 
Skinner's  plan,  I  shall  now  mention  a,  few  other  antiquities  inter- 
spersed among  them.     The  first  is — 

The  Low&-maha-p)lya,  or  Square  of  1600  pillars  (40  on  each  face), 
which  arc  situated  near  the  entrance  to  the  Mabftwihdra.  They  woro 
erected  by  Duttbag&miui  in  n.r.  163,  and  are  of  the  same  character 
ae  those  at  the  pagoda-s  of  Rameswaram,  and  of  Madura  and  Siroogam, 
on  the  adjacent  continent, 

Tho  tomb  of  Ellala,  a  Malabar  usurper  who  held  the  throne  for 
many  years,  but  was  at  last  slain  in  tiattle  by  the  hand  of  Duttha- 
gamini,  the  legitimate  sovereign,  in  commemoration  of  which  this 
digoba  was  erected  B.C.  160.  This  edifice,  however,  I  did  not  visit, 
the  Datives  having  some  unaccountable  objection  to  show  il,  as  ia 
stated  on  the  map  by  Major  Skinner, 


The  Sbmicibculab  Slab. 

Within  the  court  which  forma  the  entrance  to  tho  Mnhawihdra, 
nnd  dose  to  the  inner  approach,  there  was  a  very  remarkable  semi- 
oircnlar  sculptured  slab  of  hard  blue  granite  which  1  have  noticed  in 

I   my  former  conimuDloatioo,  bnl  to  which  I   am  hero  induced  to  coll 

^  further  attuution. 


2. 

I 
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The  scul|)tnreil  ropreseatatioiu  vere  as  foUons : — 

III  tbe  centre,  are  several  gronpa  of  dots  arranged  by  throes,  ao 

that  each  three  would  form  the  pointa  of  an  equllat«ral  triangle: 

of  theflo,  I  belieTO,  there  were  five. 
Thteo  bands  representing  the  flower  of  the  lotus,  (A'eiumii'wm) 

iu  its  difioroDt  stages  of  bud,  half-blown,  and  full-blown. 
The  flower  or  the  seed  of  tbe  lotus,  on  a  stem  most  gracefully 

curved. 
The  Haosa,  or  Sacrod  Ooose,  bearing  the  seed  of  the  lotus  in  its 

bUl. 
A  graceful  leaf. 

The  whole  of  these  patterns  are  repeated  ten  times,  and  the  Hansaa 
are  divided  into  two  fives,  the  Ave  of  each  division  fronting 
the  other,  and  facing  the  ooutral  point  of  the  eemicirolo.' 
A  broaJ  ba-uA  representing  an  elephant,  a  horse,  a  lion,  and  a  cow, 

repeated,  and  facing  to  the  centre. 
A  long  and  broad  leaf. 


The  intimate  connection  of  these  symbols  with  Buddhistical 
religious  opiuiona,  and  tbe  wide  diffusion  of  those  opinions,  will  he 
strikingly  evinced  by  comparing  the  iigiiree  just  described  (No.  (!) 
with  those  represented  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  Sketch  of  NipSl,  published  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions.  Mr.  Hodgson's  plate 
represents  seven  Buddbus,  each  seated  on  a  kind  of  pedestal  or  throne. 
Six  of  these  pedestals  are  decorated  with  different  emblematicaJ  snp- 
pnrlers,  out  of  which  five  are  identical  with  the  figures  sculptured  on 
thesUb;  the  lotus  ornament  being  also  found  on  the  mouldings  of 
two  of  the  pedestals,  in  its  half-blown  and  full-blown  state.  Nor  is 
the  analogy  to  bo  altogether  paased  over  which  suggests  Itself  between 
the  four  figures,  the  elephant,  lion,  horse,  and  cow,  and  those  em- 
blematical of  the  legendary  mouths  of  the  four  great  rivers,  which, 
iuuing  from  the  great  lake  Antttattho,  run  through  Jambudwipa,  and 
naturally  call  to  mind  the  four  great  rivers  of  the  Mosaic  record. 

Iiike,  with  its  sacred  attributes,  is  even   alluded   to  in  the 

Mahitwanso  and  other  Buddhistical  records  of  Ceylon,  and  a  descrip- 

of  it  and  of  the  four  lioles  or  adits,  characterized  by  the  four 

found  in  the  Rajavali.'. 

Ptissing  from  AnnrAdhapnra,  eastward,  wo  come  to  the  hill  temple 


In  the  cngrBviug  at  tills  aUb  Ji 
PIdhh]  fKcidg  (o  the  riglit. 
*  Upbaiii'i  TnuislMion,  f.  143. 


my  former  pnpcr,  tlie  figures  are  orroBTOiuly 
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of  Melientele.  Tbe  hill  rises  gradaally  from  tho  Dortli  for  about 
three-fourtLa  of  its  total  height,  when  a  flat  Bpace  occore,  uoarly 
mirroundoJ  liy  rocks,  from  whence  the  sloping  ascent  continuftn  to 
the  summit,  where  it  terminatea  to  the  southward  hy  an  nbrupl 
and  nearly  perpendicular  descent  to  the  plain  below.  Tbe  flat  ar^a 
just  mentioned  was  planted  with  coooa-nnt  and  other  trees,  which 
gave  Hhade  to  several  email  ddgobas  erected  between  thcin.  In  the 
Ocntre  was  one  ddgoba  of  larger  dimensions,  in  good  repair,  and  &bout 
27  feet  in  diameter'  It  was  surrounded  by  a  conoeutrie  wall,  within 
which  were  Gfty-two  granite  pillars  of  rude  workmanship:  they 
were  12  feet  iu  hei^'ht,  of  octagonal  shape,  and  surmounted  by  capitals 
similar  to  those  I  have  already  described  at  the  Thfipii-rdma  at 
Anur^dhapura;  but  the  ornament  sculptured  npou  some  of  the  capitals 
was  the  Hauso.  To  the  vestwanl  the  epi(«e  nns  filleil  by  a  large 
drtgoba,  placed  on  a  higher  elevation,  and  said  to  be  built  over  a  hair 
which  grew  out  of  Buddha's  forehead,  above  the  left  eyo.  (5«  Plate, 
Mehcntelt.)  The  ddgoha,  which  is  40  cubits,  or  90  feet  in  height,'  is 
said  to  stand  1026  .feet  above  the  mountain  hose.  It  is  approached 
from  the  flat  space,  first  by  an  inclined  plane  of  considerable  extent, 
an4  then  by  flights  of  et^ps,  200  in  number.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
the  area  are  tbe  dwellings  of  the  priests,  above  which  the  bare  granite 
rock  rises  abruptly,  and  possini;  round  to  the  south,  forms  a  harrier  to 
the  precipitous  declination  of  the  hdl  ou  that  sido. 

The  object  and  the  view  from  it  were  alike  imposing,  and  did  not 
require  the  nasociations  of  country  or  religious  feeling  to  produce  a 
strong  impression  on  the  mind,  whilst  looking  down  upon  those  stu- 
pendous monnments  iu  the  plain,  which,  in  the  nioniing,  hod  towered 
like  giants  above  par  heads. 

On  the  flat  space  at  the  foot  of  the  larger  dagoba,  Mahiodo,  the 
son  of  Asoka,  emperor  of  India,  is  said  to  have  alighted  from  hb 
Diiraculons  passage  through  the  ajr,  when  bound  on  his  mission  to 
convert  the  people  of  Lanka  to  the  rpligion  of  Buddha.  On  that  spot 
he  principally  resided,  and  there  be  died,  or,  as  tbe  Budilhists  express 
it,  attained  Parlbbfijakam,  or  the  relimjuishment  of  worldly  cares.  It 
does  nut  appear,  however,  that  he  was  boned  here;  bis  budy  was 
embalmed,*  and  deposited  with  great  solemnity  at  Ambam^lako,  at 
Anuritdhapura. 

It  was  he  who  caused  the  gulden  hair  that  grow  out  of  the  foro> 
head  of  Buddha  to  he  brought  from  India,  and  having  first  onahrinod 

'  8m  PliiW  W,  TrUiswtioQa,  Vol.  iiL 
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n  a  golden  lUgoba,  tlie  large  one  juat  <leBcribe(l  was  built  over  that 
under  tbe  joint  auspices  of  bimaclf  and  King  D^wiinaupiyatiaEo. 

This  completer  the  inouumeuU  of  iutoreet  wbtch  are  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sacred  tree ;  but  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  hero  to  add 
a  short  notiue  of  some  other  localities  in  Ceylon  which  are  associated 
by  historical  and  relij^iuua  ties  with  Baddbism. 

The  first  of  these  is  Suniaua  Klita,  or  the  uiounlain  called  Adam's 
Peak.'  On  ite  ijummit  is  an  elliptic  urea,  about  70  feet  in  length 
and  30  iu  width,  out  of  which  rises  a  rock,  about  9  feet  high,  bearing 
upon  its  upper  snrface  an  indented  mark  or  impression,  and  which, 
by  tbe  aid  of  mortar,  is  made  to  show  a  rude  resemblance  to  a 
colossal  human  foot.  Over  the  impression  is  a  framo<work,  which,  to 
resist  the  force  of  the  wind,  is  attached  by  chains  to  the  rock.  The 
whole  area  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  5  feet  high,  and  within  it 
ore  found  a  temple  of  wood  and  a  mud  pansola,  or  dwelling  for  the 
priest,  eix  feet  square.  Two  bells,  oue  large  and  one  small,  comploto 
tho  catalogoo  of  yaluablua  in  this  sanctuary,  which  is  situated  in 
80=  50'  E.  long.,  and  6^  35'  N.  lat.,  and  stands  at  an  altitude  of  7480 
feet  above  the  sea. 

It  is  celebrated  as  harlog  been  visited  by  the  four  supreme 
Buddhos,  and  is  still  a  place  of  pilgrimage  from  all  parts  of  India. 

The  Mahiyangano,  or  Emerald  D&goba,  in  the  eastern  district  of 
Biiiteuue,  long.  81'  10'  E.,  lat.  7'  20'  N.,  is  built  over  tbe  spot  whore 
Gautama  arrived  nine  months  after  he  had  become  Buddha.  On  this 
spot  the  V'akkha  converts  are  said  to  have  erected  an  emerald  d^goba 
over  the  pure  blue  locks  of  Gautama's  hea*l,  which  he  had  cut  off  for 
tliem.  After  his  death,  the  Oiwatthi,  or  bone  of  the  thorax,  was 
added,  and  a  d&gofaa  of  12  cubits  was  constructed,  which  was  enclosed 
in  another  of  30  onbits ;  and  lastly  one  of  80  cubits  was  bmlt  over  the 
whole  by  the  king  Dutthagdmini,  161  years  before  Christ. 

RlMboy,  Kaly^ni,  or  KalUnia  Dagoba,  which  marks  the  plac 
h  Qautama  landed  on  bis  second  visit  to  the  island,  is  situated  o 
fCalriny  river,  six  miles  from  Colombo.  It  is  about  SO  feet  h 
It,  and  is  kept  in  good  preservation. 
iDd  lastly  I  should  mention  one  peculiar  relic,  called  the  Ddtbn 
hdtn;  it  is  tbe  right  canine  tooth  of  Buddha,  brought  to  CcyloS 
Dantapura,  a.d,  310,  and  ultimaloly  transferred  to  Kandy,  whe: 
it  rests,  under  British  goardiauship,  in  the  Dulada  temple,  as  npon  U 
mdy  is  considered  b 
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Some  further  notice  of  the  contents  of  these  ddgobas  apponrs  to  bo 
neceeaaiy. 

The  less  important  but  numerous  ddgobas  are  stated  to  have  been 
built  over  relics  of  Buddiia.  One  of  these  was  opened  at  Cotta, 
within  five  miles  of  Colombo,  which  is  thus  described  :' — 

In  the  middle  of  the  ruined  ildgoba  a  small  square  compartment 
was  diecoTered.  It  v/aa  lined  with  bricic,  paved  with  coral,  and 
divided  by  a  band,  in  form  of  a  cross,  into  four  spaces.  In  the  centre 
of  this  cross  was  a  email  cylindrical  rase  of  grey  granite,  which  waa 
covered  completely  by  a  rounded  cnp,  also  of  granite.  In  the  vase 
were  smaU  fragmentg  of  bono,  pieces  of  thin  gold  (in  which  the  relio 
was  probably  enveloped),  some  small  gold  rings,  two  or  three  pearls 
(which  retained  their  lustre),  beads  of  rock-crystal  and  cornelian, 
small  fragments  of  ruby,  blue  sapphire,  and  zircon,  and  some  pieces 
of  glass,  in  the  shape  of  icicles,  which  were  crystalline  and  opaque. 
On  the  right  extremity  of  the  cross  was  a  four-aided  prism  of  plaster. 
On  the  extremity  below  the  centre  was  a  common  lamp.  Within 
each  of  the  four  spaces  were  heads  of  the  cobra  di  capello,  in  plaster 
also ;  and  on  the  left  upper  corner  was  something  resembling  the 
King  of  chessmen,  but  not  further  described.  , 

Several  minnte  dagobas  in  plaster  were  also  fonnd ;  they  wore 
abont  an  inch  and  a  half  in  height  and  in  diameter.  A  flat  piece  of 
plaster  covered  the  bottom,  and  concealed  or  contained  an  inscription, 
which  was  most  probably  the  name  of  the  king  by  whom  the  d&goba 
was  built. 

The  early,  large,  and  more  important  dagobas  are  stated  to  have 
been  built  over  more  considerable  relics,  as  previously  mentioned ;  but 
Ruanwelli  Sai  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  pre-eminence.  When  King 
Bhfttiyo  waa  admitted,  he  saw  therein  figures  which  represented  the 
550  remarkable  events  in  the  reign  of  Dntthag^mini,  by  whom  the 
ddgoba  was  commenced;  also  images  or  fignroa  of  all  the  gods  by 
whom  Buddha  was  entreated  to  be  bom  into  the  world ;  and  alto 
emblems  of  the  five  things  which  be  then  took  into  consideration,  vi>. 
"  a  fit  time — a  people  fit  to  receive  him  into  the  world — fit  parents  to 
be  descended  from — and  a  fit  country  to  bo  bom  in.""  Likewise  ho 
saw  figures  of  Bnddha  in  all  the  stages  of  embryo,  till  he  proceeded 
from  the  womb  of  the  Queen  Malta  Maya ;  likewise  when  ho  liecame 
a  king,  when  he  became  a  priest,  when  he  preached  his  first  sermon, 
wUiUt  performing  the  functions  of  Buddha  during  forty-five  yeare, 


'  D»»y'B  Ceylon,  p,  2!a,  note  (ccndenied). 
*  Thrre  are  enl;  four  thing*  slaUd. 
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dtrparting  &nm  tho  world,  and  finally  of  the  great  Brahmao  and 
iba  was  sent  to  tnake  a  just  division  of  tbe  bones  of 
gods  and  kings  of  the  earth.    All  these  Sguroe  were 
5  cnbits  in  height.     In  addition,  King  BhAtiyo  saw 
a  representation  of  tbe  Bo  tree,  in  eilrer,  18  cnfaits  in  height,  nndor 
wbiob  was  a  throne,  worth  a  million  pieces  of  gold,  on  which  aat  the 
figure  of  Buddha,  of  pure  gold,  and  12  culnta  in  height.     Moreover 
saw  another  figure  of  Buddha,  made  of  gold,  and  12  cubits  in 
igth,  and  lying  npon  a  bed  of  silver,  representing  the  state  in  which 
will  be  fonnd  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  having  fallen  into  oblivion 
'nirwina).      It  was  lighted  by  four  lamps,  prepared  to  bum  5000 
years,  even  until  the  end  of  tbe  reign  of  Buddha. 

"  Having  Been  all  these  things,  King  Bhitiyo  was  very  glad."' 
From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  is  a,  considemhie  space  in 
Ok  intenor  of  Rnanwelli-Sai,  and  that  the  figures,  images,  or  reprc- 
wntations,  were  seen  by  King  Bhfitiyo,  who  ascended  the  throue  a.b. 
5S4,  or  B.C.  19  years.'  It  also  may  be  inferred  that  a  passage  of 
communication  was  known  to  the  priests,  and  existed  at  that  period. 
During  tbe  intervening  period  of  upwards  of  eighteen  centuries  this 
dagoba,  as  well  as  the  snrronnding  ones,  has  undergone  great  vicis- 
ritndes,  having  been  plundered  and  deface<l  by  the  Malabar  invaders 
at  one  moment,  and  repaired  at  others  by  the  followers  of  Buddha. 
There  is,  therefore,  little  chance  of  any  of  these  curiosities  remaining 
at  tho  present  period;  and  as  this  still  bighly-revorod  spot  thus 
oflbrds  little  or  no  temptation  to  the  antiqaarian,  it  is  hoped  that  tho 
feelings  of  the  natives  may  not  be  wounded  by  disturbing  this  veno- 
de  structure. 


Inscription  at  MEHENTetft. 


^^^^B     In  my  former  paper  (Transactions,  vol.  iii.  p.  487),  I  mentioned 

^^^^Kftt  during  my  visit  to  the  hill  of  Mebcntel^,  copies  were  made  of  an 

^^^^Hhtiqno  inscription  fonnd  on  the  rock,  in  oharnctera  which  could  not 

^^^Tlien  be  decyphered.     The  more  recent  discoveries,  by  the  late  Sir. 

Prinsep,  of  similar  inscriptions  on  the  continent  of  India  haro  also 

thrown  light  upon  this,  and  show  it  to  be  written  in  the  character 

caJled  "L£th"  by  Orientalists,  but  by  the  Head-man  who  accompanied 

rae  "  Nagara." 

Time  and  the  elements  had  done  their  work  upon  it,  and  left  the 

Raja  Rilnifari  — UphniD,  pp.  46-6-7-S  (condensed). 

Tunoar's  Maliinanw,  Appendix,  Ix,  Cbrooologieftl  Table  of  S»r*mgtu  of 
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inEoriptioD  incoDipleto  and  fra^ientary ;  but  the  original  transcriptioti 
of  Buch  ohani«t«rs  as  we  could  make  out  accompanies  this  paper. 

The  inacriptioD  compreliendB  two  distinct  parts,  marked  by  tboir 
position  on  the  rock  and  the  diiTerenee  of  sise  of  the  letters;  tUe 
emaller  characters  lying  below  the  others,  from  which  it  may  bo  pre- 
flumed  that  they  were  cut  more  recently. 

Of  the  nature  and  import  of  these  writings  their  remains  do  not 
allow  us  to  judge;  but  reasons  drawn  from  other  circumstances  render 
it  probable  that  they  are  only  memorials  of  royal  gifts  to  the  neigh- 
bouring temple.  They  are,  however,  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest, 
since  they  contain,  in  well-defined  characters,  the  names  of  three  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  Ceylon,  corresponding  to  others  given  in  the 
genealogical  list  prefixed  to  Mr.  Tumour's  translatien  of  the  Mahi- 
waneo,  and  to  that  extent  corroborating  its  anthenticity. 

Of  these  names  the  portion  of  the  inscription  in  the  large  character 
contains  two— Dutthagdmini  Abhaya  and  Dcviinapiya-piyadasa,  whilst 
on  the  other  is  registered,  as  might  be  pipcoted  from  its  position,  tho 
name  of  another,    Amanda,  who  stands  lower  in   the  genealogical 


The  name  Dutthagamiui  Abhaya  commences  the  first  ioecription, 
and  re-appears  again  in  the  same  line.  He  reigned,  according  to  Mr. 
Turnour,  from  the  year  IGI  to  137  before  Christ.  He  is  said  to  have 
restored  the  Buddhist  religion,  which  he  found  on  his  accession  in  ft 
very  depressed  state;  ami  his  reign  forms  a  very  distinguished  portion 
of  the  early  history  of  Ceylon.  He  was  the  great  grandson  of  De»4- 
napiya-piyadosi,  whose  name  appears  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  same 
inscription,  and  by  whom,  in  the  first  year  of  hie  reign  (b.c.  307),  that 
religion  was  introduced  into  the  island.  It  has  been  already  shown 
that  he  was  the  patron  of  Mahindo,  tho  first  missionary  teacher  of  that 
fiith,  and  that  the  coustrnction  of  the  great  temple  on  the  Mohent^le 
hill  was  his  work  conjointly  with  Mahtndo;  and  if  this  inscription 
should  be  considered  as  recording  some  deed  of  gift  to  that  temple  by 
the  later  sovereign  DutthagSmini,  it  would  very  nfttunilly  ouutuin 
some  allusions  to  the  earlier  endowments  of  his  pious  ancestor. 

Amanda,  the  king  to  whom  the  second  or  siiuill  inscription  rofera, 
and  whose  name  commences  the  inscription,  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  tie  two  former.  He  ascended  the  throne  a.d.  21,  and  wna  put  to 
death  after  a  reign  of  nine  years,  not  marked  by  any  historical  evenla. 

In  the  tetters  oF  tho  name  of  Devdnapiya dasa  T&ja,  m  tnnt- 

acribed  from  the  rock,  there  occurs  a  blank,  which  we  may  fairly  coa- 
jeclare  to  have  bc«u  occupied  by  the  word  "  piyn,"  ooinpleUng  tlio 
name  "  Devanapiya-piyadaua  rfija." 
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II  shall  Ventura  one  concluding  remark,  Profeasur  H.  H.  Wilson, 
learned  Director  of  this  Sociely,  in  liis  pikptr  on  the  Rook  Inacrip- 
tioDB,  puliiiiibed  iu  the  12lh  volume  of  the  Journal,  bas  shown  that  the 
King  Asoka,  could  uot  have  beeu  the  contemporary  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  whilst  the  Piyadosa  of  the  inscriptions  was  so,  or  cTen 
posterior  to  him;  he  also  showd  thut  "the  term  Piyadaaa  was  applied 
to  more  than  one  persun,  and  not  the  proper  designation  of  one  indivi- 
dual in  particular." 

Now  the  Pij-adaaai  of  the  Cingalese  records  i»  invariably  found 
associated  with  Asoka  as  his  contemporary  and  friend;  and  although 
the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Ceylon  !a  attributed  to  his  iuHa- 
ence,  no  mention  is  made  of  his  having  promulgated  any  mural  or 
religious  code  of  his  own,  or  of  his  having  exercised  any  power  or 
inflaencc  on  the  continent  of  India.  In  nil  these  points  he  is  dis- 
tingnished  from  the  Piyadasa  of  the  inscriptionB. 

Moreover,  the  same  chronological  grounds  which,  in  Mr.  Wilson's 
argument,  preclude  the  idea  of  the  sovereign  Asoka  and  the  Piyailasa 
of  the  inscriptions  being  coDsidered  ae  the  same  personage,  weigh 
with  equal  force  against  their  being  contemporaries. 

Taking  all  these  facts  int^  consideration,  I  am  of  opinion  that  tha 
Piyadasa  of  the  inscriptions  and  the  King  of  Ceylon  are  distinct  indi- 
viduals, belonging  to  different  eras. 

In  the  preceding  endeavour  to  trace  the  history  of  the  city  of 
Anur^dhapura,  from  its  origin  as  a  village,  in  the  time  of  Wijayo, 
in  the  year  543  b.c,  the  year  of  Buddha's  death,  to  the  present 
day,  the  ddgobaa  and  religious  buildings  have  been  described  with 
special  reference  to  the  periods  of  theif  structure,  in  order  to  indicate 
their  importance  as  historical  monuments ;  and  the  inscription  on  the 
rock  of  Mehent^le  has  been  brought  into  prominent  notice,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  containing  the  name  of  Dcwinan-piyatissa,  of  Ceylon, 
whose  reign  commenced  in  the  year  b.c.  307,  the  eighteenth  after  the 
accession  of  Dharmasoka,  the  great  Buddhist  sovereign  of  India,  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  Mahdwanso,  treated  of  at  length  in  the  great  work 
of  Engene  Bournouf,  and  who  is  proved  by  Professor  Wilson  to  have 
been  a  grandson  of  Chandragnpta ;  and  as  this  sovereign  is  stated  in 
tlie  Mahdvanso  (o  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  India  D.c.  381.  an 
important  dote  is  thus  fixed. 

The  historical  names  which,  in  this  fragment  of  a  Ccytonese  in- 
scription, have  been  accidentally  brought  to  light,  will  naturally  dis- 
pose the  inquirer  into  Indian  antiquities  to  wish  for  more  of  these 
records.  Some  few,  both  in  the  Ldth  characters  and  in  others  of  a 
different  structure,  have  been  copied  from  time  to  time ;  and  the  ii 
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proTemcnts  now  goinj;  on  in  the  nortliern  portion  of  that  ialanO,  by 
the  clearing  of  the  wooda  uiid  dense  jungle  with  which  it  is  generally 
covered,  and  by  the  opening  of  new  tracke  of  conimnnication,  are  oon- 
Btantly  bringing  others  to  notice.  They  are,  howoTer,  I  believe,  for 
Ihe  moat  part  as  yet  utterly  unregarded.  To  call  attention  to  these 
would,  I  think,  be  very  desirable,  and,  I  would  hnrably  infer,  not 
unworthy  of  the  consideration  of  this  Society.  There  are,  I  have  no 
doubt,  many  intelligent  peraons  in  that  country,  who,  apon  the  eng- 
gestion  that  these  "monuments  of  past  days"  might  be  of  historioal 
interest,  would  gladly  lend  their  aid.  Nothing  is  wanting  bnt  a  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  copies  of  tliom  would  he  acc«pti(ble  to  the 
Asiatic  Society  and  the  learned  in  Oriental  antiquities. 

The  coincidence  of  some  of  the  Lath  characters  given  by  the  late 
Mr.  Priuaep,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal 
Asiatic  Society,  with  those  of  the  few  inscriptions  already  copied  from 
rocks  in  Ceylon,  has  induced  the  Author  of  this  paper  to  lithograph 
and  send  out  copies  of  Mr.  Prinsep's  alphabetical  table  for  distribntiou 
in  Ceylon,  and  he  would  gladly  see  his  own  humble  efforts  succeeded 
by  others  more  iDflucntiol. 


Akt.  X. — An  Account  of  tTir  Paper   Currmci/   and   Banktnff 
&/stem  of  Fuhchowfoo.     By  H.  Parkes,  Esq. 


{Read  %th  January,  1848.] 

Amono  the  rarioos  wondorful  inrentioDs,  marking  the  tutoni^Iiiii"' 
advaaces  which  the  Chinese  had  so  enrly  made  towards  civilisation, 
is  that  of  Paper-Mon^)/,  which  datea  as  fs,r  back  as  iho  ycur  lit) 
before  onr  era.  The  cause  that  led  to  its  inttoduction  was  the  low 
*tate  of  the  finances  of  the  Governmeat,  who,  oftei*  Tarioua  other 
experirnents,  isaned  at  last  regular  paper  assignate,  which,  from  the 
pumleroua  njttare  of  the  rude  coin  then  in  use,  and  the  soourity  that 
the  warranty  of  govemment  oAorded,  soon  obtained  extensive  circu- 
lation. The  government  who  had  thus  introduced  thtti  new  currency, 
ma>le  it  an  object  of  much  legislation ;  and  various  wore  the  schemes 
that  were  started  aud  remoulded,  in  the  hope  of  permanently  esta- 
blishing its  nse.  But  the  numorons  intestine  wars,  and  the  repeated 
eubveraion  of  dynastios  that  followed,  tended  serioualy  to  detract  from 
the  credit  of  the  government;  and  thus,  owing  to  its  bad  faith,  and 
the  excessive  issues,  a  complete  failure  of  the  Bysteni  was  the  result, 
aft«r  a  lapse  of  five  centuries  having  been  spent  in  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  establish  it.  Government  paper-money  seems  to  have 
dia^peared  in  the  early  part  of  the  late  Ming  dynasty;  and  the 
Manchus,  on  their  accession,  never  attempted  to  revive  its  use.  To 
Klaproth  we  are  indebted  for  very  elaborate  researches  on  this  in- 
teresting anil  oft-discussed  subject. 

But  the  Chinese  being  so  essentially  a  commercial  people,  it  is  not 
Burpriaing  that  they  should  see  the  utility  of  a  paper  currency,  and 
I  the  facilities  that  it  affords  to  mercantile  transactions.  When,  tbere- 
I  fore,  they  liad  quietly  settled  down  uuder  their  new  Tartar  rulers, 
I  we  God  them  taking  up  the  matter  among  themselves,  and  by  their 
I  quiet  UDoatenlatioos  way  of  proceeding, — their  pUns  lioing  projected 
I  as  their  wants  occasioned, — there  is  little  doubt,  though  the  progress 
I  modeibe  but  alow,  that  what  proved  a  failure  with  the  legislature,  will 
I  olUmfftely  succeed  in  their  hands. 

But  their  banking  is  still  only  in  a  primitive  state;  and  the 
Ivftriouslarge  centres  of  trade  seem  each  to  have  originated  its  own 
%  ajnleni,  for  we  find  that  this  dilTers  at  nimost  every  locality.  A  lack 
>  of  nDifbrmity  must  uocessarily  be  met  with  in  any  extensive  country, 
easing  but  poor  means  of  internal  communicatlou  ;  and  when 
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ail  to  judge  tbia  defect  Imrality,  we  ninst  remember  that  the 
le,  in  their  semi -civilized  slato,  know  doI  yet  to  what  beneficial 
I  purposes  eteam  may  be  applied;  nor  eveu  appreuiiite  the  worth  of  a 
I  good  road,  which  they  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  eoDstruct. 

At  Fiihchow,  the  paper  currency,  from  its  greatly  extended  eiroii- 

I  latino,  immediately  attmots  attention;  and  the  banking  system  piir- 

I  sued  there  with  rej;aril  to  it,  is  one  uf  the  most  striking  feataros  in 

the  trade  of  that  place.     The  following  parlionbrs  relating  to  it  were 

learned   by  a  cour§e  of  careful  iiA|uirie9  made  during   a  residence 

there;  and  thongh  bnt  crudely  described  in  this  paper,  they  may 

etill    prove  of  intereet,   as   furnishing  some  information  relative  to 

I    banking  in  China,  of  whioh  little  is  known,  and  of  which  thiit  of 

I  fiihehow  presents  a  good  epecimen. 

The  issue  of  paper-money  at  Fiihchow  appears  to  Iwve  originated, 

l.as  in  moat  other  instanoes,  amongst  private  individuals;  notes  repro- 

I  senling  snmH  of  money  payable  on  demand  being  at   first  merely 

I  given,   taken,  or  iuterchaugeil  ^otweon  parties  well  known  to  ea«b 

I  other,  as   a  friendly  accommodation.     The  great  convenience  of  a 

paper  medioni  soon  led  to  an  inoreaaed  circulation  of  such  notes  ; 

and  establisbmente  were  eventually  opened  for  the  express  purpose 

of  condnoting  the  issue  of  tliem.     But,  reconimended  only  by  their 

private  credit,  their  transactions  were  nalnrally  at  first  very  limited  ; 

and    the    notes    issued   wore  accordingly   but   for   trifling  amounts. 

Little  bad  been  done  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 

when   the  public  confidence   in    tbem  becoming  stronger,   the  ieao« 

■  npidly  increased;  and  by  181  J,  notes  for  alt  amounts  were  in  general 
The  circulation  continued  to  progress;  and,  at  the  present  time, 

ftbaf  utmost  entirely  superseded  the  use  of  bullion.     Paper-money  had 
Know  become  the  grwit  circalatiug  medium  of  Fiihchow.     It  is  adopted 

■  by  everybody,  high  or  low,  to  the  almost  entire  rejectiou  of  their 
K  bulky  coins,  which  they  seldom  nmtinne  to  carry  on  their  persons. 

Since,  bowever,  anybody  could,  at  liberty,  assume  the  power  of 

;uing  paper-money,  it  became  somewhat  depreciated   from  excess. 

VSanking  ealablishraenta  could  be  opened,  and  their  notes  circolaleil, 

■  without  previously  procnring  any  license  from  the  government,  or 

iritbout  having  to  give  any  seourity  ad  to  their  power  to  meet  their 

lliabilities.     Thus,  nunteroiis  speculators  crowded  forward,  and  heed- 

Hsly  involved  themselves  in  these  monetary  transactions.     Au  over* 

f  notes  vai  the  oatural  consequence,  and  paper-money  soon 

bonk  considerably  bclovr  par.     Notwithstanding,  however,  the  deprea- 

u  that  followed,  the  syatem  gradually  and  effootoally  worked  tte 

y;  reoovere<l  itaolf  from  this  temporary  atoKnation;  and,  though 
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Btill  remaining  cutirely  in  prirate  Laiiik,  seems  now  to  liavc  bpciime 
settUi]  on  a  firm,  euduriug  baiiis,  wliiuh  sjieaks  volnmeti  for  tlie 
ile]>endeiic6  ibal  is  to  be  placed  upon  Ilia  public  credit.  Tliero  are 
very  few  notes  that  are  now  below  pur ;  nod  euch  of  thcni  as  ore  to 
be  found  are  only  of  suall  amouute. 

This  extensive  competition  may,  bowever,  be  foand  to  possess  its 
advantages;  for  ttongb  inHtances  of  individual  failures  Lavo  occurred, 
A  general  crash,  serionHly  affecting  the  public  interests,  \a  a  thing 
anbeardof.  Liabilities  are  not  vested,  as  witL  ua,  in  one  or  a  few 
establisliments ;  but  the  responsibility  ie  divided  ivmoiig  many.  For 
tbe  same  recison,  however,  their  sphere  of  nsefulneas  is  much  con- 
traict«d.  Tliey  are  not,  to  any  great  extent,  banks  of  deposit ;  and, 
oomparatively  but  in  a  lew  cases,  have  aunis  of  money  belonging  to 
tbe  people  in  their  keeping.  Their  liabilities  are  chiefly  confined  to 
converting  their  notes,  which  they  isane  in  number  aocorJing  to  the 
amount  of  capitiil  thoy  may  severally  be  worth. 

The  extent  of  the  dealings  with  any  of  these  cBtabliBbiuent*  ia 
regulated  by  their  respective  private  credit,  which  in  majiy  instances 
does  nut  extend  beyond  the  city  or  the  department,  and  aelduni  or 
never  beyond  the  eouiines  of  the  pruvince.  Thus  they  can  afford 
little  or  no  aasistauue  in  facilitating  the  making  of  payments  between 
places  situated  at  any  great  distance  apart;  and  as  tbey  neither  take 
the  money  of  morfhants  or  tradesmen  on  deposit,  nor  open  iiccuunts 
with  them  for  the  disbursement  of  paynierite,  are  thus  iherefiire  want- 
ing in  two  of  the  most  important  branches  of  bitnkiDg,  which,  if  well 
carried  out,  render  it  so  invaluable  a  convenience  to  tbe  public  at 
large.  Tbey  unly  take  deposits  on  interest  from  a  few  nierehanis  or 
private  friends,  and  express  a  decided  aversion  towards  extending 
these  liabilities.  Such  duposite  have  to  be  withdrawn  in  the  whole  of 
the  original  amount,  and  interest  is  given  for  them  at  the  rate  of  9^ 
[ler  cent.  In  tbe  provinces  to  the  north  of  Fubkeen,  as  ChSkeang,  &c. 
they  bank  on  an  improved  and  much  more  liberal  scole.  There  the 
people  open  regular  ucoount^  with  their  liaukers,  who  generally  will 
make  advances  of  money,  or  allow  their  cusloniere  to  overdraw  their 
Bcconote,  without  charging  them  with  inlurest,  though  they,  on  tbe 
Other  hand,  pay  none  on  deposits. 

The  banking  establishments  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Fflhchoi 
m«y  be  ciDiuneratotl  by  hiindrrds.     Moat  of  them  are  naturally  very 
insign  ill  cant,  and  the  ciri>ulHtiun  of  their  notes  exceedingly  liirttod. 
M&ny  of  tbe  outside  notes  will  not  \itim  current  inside ;  and  :.  e  only 
I  convertible  at  the  place  of  issue.     Such  brunches  aa  those  nni^t  ~ 
entirely  lu^ierfluaDs;  and  might  seriouHly  inconvenience  or  trammel 
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tmnitactions  of  tlie  higher  ouea;  bat,  in  order  to  gaard  agniiist 

mcroocliiiieiit  from  thia  direction,  and  lu  a  HelF-proteotive  moasore, 

voral  of  the  leading  banka  of  known  stability  co-operate  with  eault 

to  keep  Dp  the  vulue  of  their  notes;  and  thns,  by  holding  & 

check  on  the  iesuee  of  these  minor  parties,  effectually  continue 

to  regulate  the  whole  syetem.     There  are  thirty  of  these  eetahlish- 

ments  inside  and  outside  the  ciiy,  all  reported  to  be  poa8es8e<I  of 

capital  to  the  amount  of  five  hnndred  tboneand   to  upwards  of  a 

■niliJon  dollars. 

These  Utter  establishments  command  the  utmost  confidence,  Mid 
their  notes  pasa  current  everywhere,  and  with  everybody.  They  oon* 
tribute  mutual  support  by  conatfintly  exchanging,  and  continually  caah> 
iug  ench  others'  notes,  which  they  sevemlly  seem  to  value  as  highly 

.a«  their  own  particular  issuee.  This  reciprocal  and  implicit  trast 
must  add  greatly  to  their  solidity,  and  tend  to  prevent  the  poeeibility 
of  failure.  The  chief  banker  gained  his  high  reputation  by  a  voluntary 
flubacription,  about  thirty  years  ago,  of  no  less  than  100,000  dollars  to 
(Jio  Government  toward  the  repairs  of  the  city  walla  and  other  public 
works,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  honorary  official  insignia,  and 

l1he  extensive  patronage  or  business  of  all  the  authorities.  Theee  large 
banks  are  complete  rulers  of  the  money  market ;  they  regulate  the 
rates  of  exchange,  which  are  inceeaantly  fluctuating,  and  are  known  to 
alter  eevcrol  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  arrival  or  with- 
drawal from  the  place  of  specie  to  the  amount  of  a  few  thouaanda,  has 
an  immediate  effect  in  cither  raising  or  lowering  the  exchange.  The 
bankers  arc  kept  most  accurately  informed  en  the  subject  by  soma 
twenty  men  in  their  general  employ,  whoso  solo  business  it  is  to  be  in 
constant  attendance  in  the  market,  and  to  acq^uaint  the  bauksof  every- 
thing that  is  going  on,  when  they,  guided  by  the  transactions  of  the 
day,  determine  and  fix  upon,  between  themselves,  the  various  prices  of 
notes,  sycee,  and  dollars.     Their  nnaiitmity  on  these  points  is  very 

:lcmarkablo  ;  and  they  are  all  deeply  impressed  with   the  salutary 

'conviction  that  their  chief  strength  censiata  in  the  degree  of  mutual 
harniDTiy  aud  allianoe  that  they  preserve  towards,  and  phice  in,  ono 

t another.  These  reporters  are  also  veiy  useful  to  new  arrivab,  in 
nliordiRf;  llieni  guidance  on  matters  of  exchange,  or  in  introducing 
them  to  the  best  bankers;  and  the  allowances  that  the  stranger  makes 
tliem  fur  their  assistance,  and  the  banker  for  procuring  him  custom, 
bonstituI«  the  gains  of  their  culling.  Tlioy  have  also  to  report  th« 
pricee  of  silver  every  morning  at  the  Magistracy,  which  from  its  daily 
increasing  value  has  become  an  object  of  especial  attention. 
The  large  banking  etitttblishmonts  conduct  all  niotterB  uf  exchaugo 
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Boessary  in  mercantilo  transaction  a,  rask  prumisauiy  nol«s,  and 
i  the  refioiDg  of  the  sjpoec  fur  tliose  officere  wlio  buve  to  pay  in 
the  annual  taxes  to  tLe  reveuiie.  As  these  payments  must  be  made  in 
silver  of  certain  purity,  the  banks  nre  of  great  conventence  to  these 
officers,  who  send  to  tbem  the  bullion  of  any  kind  that  they  have  been 
ct,  and  luako  tbem  a  large  allowance  for  the  nuste  and 
t  uf  melting,  reBoing,  and  casting  it  into  ingots  of  the  prescribed 
),  nod  regulation  "  touch."  The  banker,  on  receiring  these  monies, 
B  certificate  acknowledging  the  deposit  in  his  bands  of  a  certain 
monnt  of  taxe«  or  duties,  and  this  receipt  the  officer  delivers  to  the 
vincial  treasurer,  who  accepts  it  in  lieu  of  the  sum  due,  and  thence- 
forward hold^  the  biLuker  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  same  on 
demand,  and  also  for  the  purity  and  quality  of  the  sycee.  Similar 
serrioea  are  performed  by  the  bankers  to  merchants  who  have  to  pay 
in  amounts  of  duties  to  the  Custom-house. 

Further,  by  an  estended  circulation  of  their  notes,  either  for 
dollars  or  copper  cash,  they  amass  large  principal,  which  they  lend  out 
at  high  interest;  or,  with  this  largo  capital  at  their  disposal,  avail 
themselves  of  the  fluetuating  exchange  to  work  it  to  their  advantage. 
They  aUo  keep  up  an  intimate  conoection  with  the  pawnbrokers,  who 
nd  receive  all  their  payments  in  notes  for  copper  cash,  and  will 
tot  take  sycee,  dollars,  or  dollar  notes, — the  former,  lest  they  should 
roTe  counterfeit,  and  the  latter  on  account  of  their  fluctuating  value. 
Thty  are  very  particnlar  in  passing  the  bank-notes,  and  will  only 
accept  those  of  tlie  large  banks.  A  notice  is  hung  up  in  each  shop 
specifying  what  notes  pass  current  with  tlicni  ;  and  when  the  people 
go  to  redeem  the  articles  they  hav«  pledged,  as  they  can  only  present 
ftose  notes  in  payment,  they  have  often  to  repair  previously  to  the 
ink  where  they  are  issued,  to  purchase  them,  and,  heing  at  a 
,  the  banker  thus  gains  his  discount  upon  them.  Of  such 
importance  is  this  considered,  that,  without  the  support  of  the  pawn- 
brekers'  connexion,  the  business  of  a  banker  will  always  be  limited. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  banks  keep  pawnbrokers'  shops  also  ;  and  the 
Aief  banker  itt  Fi'ihchow  is  known  to  have  opened  no  less  than  live  of 
a  establishments.  This  is  on  account  of  the  high  interest  paid  on 
limibrokers'  loans. 

It  is  thus,  by  combining  these  various  mmifications,  that  banking 
D  a,  large  scale  becomes  an  advantageous  business,  and  the  profits  to 
e  reaped  therefrom  considerable.  Though  all  establishments  of  this 
•tore  most  always  conduce  in  some  degree  to  the  convenience  of  the 
)8o  of  Fflbchow  seem  U>  tend  more  especially  to  benelit  private 
terost*.     Banking,  with  all  its  attendant  duties,  is  here  considered  t» 
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be  one  of  the  tradee ;  and  tliere  are  certainly  more  peTsoiu  folli>wia|{ 
tliia  line  of  einplayment  iLan  any  othei. 

The  transactions  of  the  entailer  establishments  constitute  (if  the 
expression  may  be  permitted)  tie  retail  part  of  tlie  business.  The 
partits  conducting  them  commence  with  only  a,  email  capital  of  a  few 
thousand,  or  even  a  few  Uundred  dollars,  and  their  dealings  are  pr»- 
portiouatety  IriSiug.  Their  paper-i«suce  are  at  &nt  very  limited,  and 
for  very  Hniull  nuountf,  bb  they  are  accepted  with  cunsider»hla 
diffidence,  and  arc  almost  immediately  returned  for  ]>ayuient.  For 
some  jieriod  tliey  are  obliged  to  keep  bullion  un  baud  to  the  uraoant 
of  their  liabilitioe;  and  it  is  only  by  being  constatitly  prepared  to 
meet  tbose  that  they  gradually  gain  a  name  for  elsbilily  and  credit- 
A  run  is  made  upon  tbe^o  small  bunks  at  the  close  of  tho  year,  wbon 
specie  ie  mostly  required  ;  and,  at  tbid  crigis,  one  or  two  hilures 
among  tbeni  generally  occur,  lu  order  to  prceorre  their  credit  diey 
oirculats  the  uotea  of  ibe  larger  banks  tu  a  greater  extent  than  their 
own,  whiob  are  continually  being  returned  to  them.  It  i«  a  regular 
thing  for  every  banking  establishment  to  collect  and  retuni  tu  tbeir 
various  issuers  all  the  notea  of  small  banks  that  they  mity  have  received 
during  the  last  twenty-fuur  hours,  who  retire  tliem  either  for  motit^, 
or,  as  is  more  often  the  cose,  pay  them  up  in  the  notea  of  the  lor^'e  bonks. 
The  small  banks  generally  secure  the  business  of  their  immediate 
neighbuurhoud  by  cenveuience  of  position,  which  aku  emboldens  them 
to  demand  a  higher  rate  of  discount  than  the  large  banks,  which  ma^ 
bo  at  some  distance  off;  or  should  theBO  latter  be  in  their  near  viointty, 
the  small  banks  will  be  ready  to  discount  at  a  little  lower  nte  than 
they  demand,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  eeeuie  a  slight  proGt  by 
inserting  among  the  strings  of  copper  cash,  in  which  they  make  their 
payments,  coin  uf  depreciated  value,  whicli  they  buy  np  cheap  for  that 
purpose.  Such  petty  chicanery  is  not  viewed,  as  with  us.  in  the  light 
of  an  offence,  since,  from  the  exceeding  low  value  of  the  Cbiueso  cneh, 
(twciity-aoven  being  only  equivalent  to  a  penny,]  those  must  be  bad 
indeed  which  will  not  puss  current  with  the  rest,  and,  accordingly, 
the  inferior  sorts,  when  used  in  moderation,  are  accepted  along  with  the 
belter  in  all  the  ordinary  Uaneactions  of  life.  The  profits  uf  ihcM 
establishments  niuet,  therefore,  be  but  slender,  (proportioned,  bowercr, 
to  the  extent  of  their  dealings,)  and  aoino  of  the  emalleet  finiie  may 
not  make  more  than  half  a  dollar  in  the  course  ef  a  day. 

Jt  ia  Burprieing  how  few  failures  are  to  be  he&rd  of.  These.  wLmi 
they  do  occur,  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  small  bonks,  wtiieli 
becomo  insolvent  for  small  amounts,  and  these  beiug again  divided  into 
petty  sums  amongst  many  individuals,  tho  lose  itnstaiiied  is  but  lit|I« 
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pit.  In  such  caaea,  tliey  arrange  waiters  amoDgat  tliemsolvei,  in  a 
wery  quiet  manner;  and  seldom  refer  tbem  to  the  authoritica  for 
nnagement.  TLe  defaiUtera  have  to  dispose  of  all  tLeir  property 
tti6  landa,  and  pay  tlieir  debta  with  (he  proceeds  to  the  best  of  their 
kbility.  Their  creditors  take  care  to  see  that  thia  be  done;  and  thus 
I  U  that  they  nre  generally  enabled  to  give  a  dividend  of  from  50  to 
I  cents  in  tUe  dollar,  or  10  to  12  shillings  in  the  pound.  Sucb 
Sulures,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  consequence  of  premeditated  fraud. 
pne  or  two  isolated  instancea  of  the  latter  have  occurred;  and  once 
0  tbc  amount  of  70,000  doUars,  almost,  if  not  the  largest  of  tbe  kind 
'kaovn.  Pour  bankruptcies  have  been  recorded  at  tbe  Magistracy, 
during  the  last  five  years;  one  was  tbe  cose  just  mentioned,  and  tbe 
three  others  were  all  fur  amounts  under  6,000  dollars.  Little  is  to 
be  obtained  by  referring  such  matters  to  tbe  authorities;  ae,  if  they 

nftpprehend  the  delinquents,  tbey  can  only  imprison  them,  and  the 
apenses  of  the  prueecutioii   are  not  slight.     No  apprehensions  are 

Icmterlained  as  to  tbe  stability  of  the  large  banks.     They  have  some- 

B-IJues  been  subjected  to  panics,  by  niaiiciona  or  unfounded  reportii, 
affecting  their  credit,  Imviug  been  raised  against  tiiem,  when  sudden 
tushes  have  been  made   by  tlie   people   to  cash   all   their  notes  in 

_  circulation,  crowds  have  collected  round  tbe  suspected   banks,  and 
eenes  of  perhaps  nnmerited   plunder   of  house   and  chattels  have 
Dcurred,    being  committed   by  ruthless  vagabonds  who  joined    the 
1  the  work  of  deprcilation,  ibougb  without  having  any  olainis 

I  upon  tbe  firm.     It  is  now,  therefore,  customary  for  the  magistrates 

.  to  repair  in  person  ti}  any  bank  on  which  a  rush  is  being  made,  and 
to  afford  it  some  bolp  and  protection,  by  endeavouring  to  restrain  the 
hafaty  demands  of  the  creditors,  and  even  by  pledging  tbeniselvea 
U  security  for  its  credit.     So  sudden,  however,  are  these  rushes  made, 

,  that  in  order  to  prevent  a  scene  of  violenoe  occurring,  it  is,  above  all, 

■  neoossary  that  they  be  promptly  on  tlie  spot. 

Forgery  is  alf^o  seldom  practised,  and  never  (o  any  great  extent, 
a  notes  for  small  amounts,  which  are  readily  convertible,  are  the  only 

P-onea  that  are  counterfeited.  The  penalties  for  this  crime  are  nut 
Dearly  so  severe  as  with  us,  and  transportation  for  3,000  Ir,  (or  little 
lesM  than  l.OUO  miles,)  is  the  heaviest  sentence  yet  pusi^ed  upon  it. 
More  frequently  the  punishment  bas  been  confined  to  imprisonment, 
or  corporal  eastigntiun  merely.  The  autburities,  however,  are  seldom 
troubled  on  this  point.  A  forger  of  soma  notoriety  having  bet<n 
soveml  times  prosecuted  by  the  bunkers,  and  with  but  little  success, 
fi>r  he  «till  continued  to  carry  on  his  mal-praetices,  tbey  conferred 
together,  and  agreed  to  take  him  into  iktir  pay,  making  him  reB]>oa- 
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aible  for  any  futnre  ft^uda  of  the  kind.  He  continneE  to  recoivc  a 
stipend  from  them  at  the  present  time,  and  is  one  of  their  most 
oOootiTe  EafegacLrdtj  against  further  inipoaitioD,  as  it  devolves  npon 
him  to  detect  and  apprehend  »n;  other  offender. 

Copper-platea  are  mostly  used  for  engraving  the  notes,  hot  hlecka 
arc  not  yet  out  of  date  among  the  small  hankera,  nlio  continue  to  uso 
them  from  economical  reasons.     The  notes  are  rather  smaller  tliOin 

I,  being  a  little  longer,  but  considerably  narrower.  Thej  are  sur- 
rounded with  an  elaborately  engraved  border,  studded  with  sentences 
or  addresses  recommendatory  of  the  firm,  or  its  repntatton,  which 
gives  them  a  very  pretty  appearance. 

There  are  three  descriptions  of  notes  issued  by  the  FQbchuw 
bankers;  vis.,  for  copper,  cash,  dollars,  and  sycee. 

Cadi  nates. — This  is  the  most  extensive  kind ;  and  they  range  iu 
amount  from  four  hundred  cash,  (1j.  3d.  sterling,)  to  several  hundred 
thonsand-  They  are  considered  to  be  a  most  convenient  circulating 
medium  for  common  nee;  and,  in  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  are 
mnch  preferred,  on  accuunt  of  their  portability  to  the  copptrr  cash  it«clf, 
of  which  there  is  oooeidembly  less  current  here  than  these  notes. 

The  Dollar  notes  are  used  chiefly  by  the  mercantile  or  trading 
community ;  and  are  of  a,  more  recent  origin  than  the  former,  having 
been  extensively  circulated  only  during  the  ta.st  twenty  years.  They 
are  given  for  from  one  dollar  to  one  thousand;  but  few  only  arc 
mot  with  of  the  latter  amount;  and  they  more  generally  range  from 
one  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars.  Being  issued  for  silver,  the 
intrinsic  value  that  they  command  is  constantly  flactoating,  and  tm 
mnch  &3  from  2  or  3,  to  10  or  15  cash  per  dollar  in  a  day. 

The  Sifcee  noUi  also  range  from  one  to  several  hundred  tacis;  bat 
the  nse  of  them  is  comparatively  not  great,  and  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  government  offices,  sycee  silver  weighed  in  ounces  being 
a  medium  seldom  adopted  in  commercial  transactions,  which,  nomi- 
nally at  least,  are  almost  always  curried  on  in  dollars. 

On  entering  copper  cash  for  notes,  the  banker  exacts  a  diieount  of 
from  five  to  fifteen  cash  per  thonsand.  To  men  in  basiness,  the 
cbnnging  of  bulky  cash  into  notes  is  a  great  Mcomroodation,  for  th» 
expenses  of  counting,  porterage,  stowage,  &c.,  would  far  exceed  tliis 
slight  disi-onnt.  That  on  entering  dollars  for  notes  is  much  higlier, 
and  is  regulated  according  to  the  value  they  bear  in  the  market. 
Thns,  when  a  dollar,  if  exchanged  for  cash,  shall  realize  HOO  uf  this 
coin,  it  will  not,  if  converted  into  notes,  fetch  mors  than  1^60  vshic. 
All  notes,  whether  tliey  be  for  cash,  dollars,  or  sycee,  can  be  returned 
I  at  the  pleaKure  of  the  bolder,  who  will  receive  the  amount  of  value  m 
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pecifled  witfaoDt  any  furtlier  charge.     Tbe  bankei^a  profit  ^M 

B  the  diacount  oii  iuue,  aod  the  interest  be  makes  ou  the  ^M 

money  whilst  it  remains  in  his  posseasiou.  ' 

III  case  of  any  of  these  Dotea  being  etolen  or  lost,  notioe  is  imme- 
diately given  to  the  Issuers,  and  payment  stopped.  This  is  soon 
effected,  for  when  notes  of  some  amonnt,  say  for  100  dollars,  pass 
iuto  anybody's  hands,  reference  ia  always  mode  to  tho  bank  issuing 
the  note,  before  the  transaction  is  concluded,  in  order  to  guard  against 
counterfeit,  and  secure  its  validity.  Aa,  therefore,  in  consequence  of 
the  rapid  ciruulation,  uU  notes  are  retarned  to  tho  issuer  once  iu 
every  few  days,  tbe  missing  note  woulii  soon  meet  his  eye,  and  be 
recovered  by  tbe  rightful  owner.  But  should  any  notes  be  burnt, 
or  otherwise  destroyed,  they  cannot  be  replaced,  or  the  bolder 
indemnified. 

Promitwry  notes  form  tho  chief  medium  through  which  large 
mercantile  transactions  are  conducted.  Bank-notes  are  considered 
eqnivalent  to  ready  money,  which  is  scarce,  and  large  amounts 
seldom  at  once  obtainable.  The  mode  adopted  is  to  give  the  seller 
of  stvck  a  promissory  note,  payable  at  one,  two,  or  sometimes  threo 
mouths'  sight ;  the  latter,  however,  are  seldom  a^icepted.  Ten  days' 
f^ce  are  generally  equally  allowable  on  notes  of  all  sights ;  and,  in 
case  of  none  being  granted,  it  must  be  under  express  stipulation,  and 
the  word  "  immediate"  uffixed  to  the  note,  when  it  has  to  be  paid  on 
presentation;  hut,  should  the  insertion  of  the  word  he  neglected,  tho 
ten  days'  grace  are  always  taken.  When  the  note  falls  due,  the 
I  holder  prcscnta  it  for  payment,  which  is  made  in  bills,  for  silver, 
dollars,  or  copper  cash,  as  specified  in  the  note.  He  then  repairs  to 
the  tank  on  which  these  notea  are  drawn,  accompaaied  by  the 
drawer,  to  see  that  they  be  duly  honoured.  But,  before  the  day  of 
preseatatiou  arrives,  the  promissory  notes  may  have  passed  through 
severul  hands,  for  if  given  by  a  firm  of  good  name  and  standing, 
great  credit  ia  attached  to  them,  and  they  are  extensively  circulated. 
Should  the  bolder  wish  to  make  his  note  immediately  convertible, 
lie  will  find  bankers  ready  to  cash  it  for  bim,  upon  the  payment  of 
interest  on  the  remainder  of  sight,  at  3  per  cent,  per  annum.  These 
notes  are  taken  at  a  discount  upon  payments  in  ready  money,  but 
rates  vary  according  to  the  extent  of  sight  granted,  and  the  credit  of 
the  {lartlcs  giving  them, — on  hills  of  one  and  two  months'  sight,  aa 
much  as  from  five  to  twenty  per  cent.  They  are  entirely  issued  upon 
^^^  more  private  credit,  which  must  be  good,  for  all  transactions  are 
^^^1  bH«d  upon  it.  Scarcely  iu  two  instances  out  of  ten  will  ready  money 
^^^HVl  given  in  payment  for  stock. 
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Biltt  aro  &leo  given  by  finos  on  their  branch- to  usee  at  otheif  1 
placoa,  or  by  tho  braach-hoaaes  upon  the  principals,  vrhioh,  irlion  I 
obtainable,  are  a.  great  oonvenience,  and  compensate  in  a  measiire  fur  I 
the  restrloteJ  denlinga  of  the  banlu  who  cannot  mitko  auch  remit-  I 
tanuea.  In  case  of  these  bills  being  lost  by  filiipwreck,  or  any  other  1 
nnforeaeen  accident,  the  drawer  will  generally  indemnify  the  bulOur,  I 
though  at  rather  a  high  discount. 

Such,  it  is  believed,  ie  a  faithful  description  of  the  paper  currency  I 
and  banking  system  uf  Fuhchuw.  Though  we  cannot  but  condcma  I 
the  uncontrolled  and  unrestricted  nature  of  ile  issnes,  still  there  ii 
little  room  in  it  for  the  practice  uf  knarery  or  fraud,  or  at  least  very  I 
little  to  bo  obtained  by  the  attempt,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ] 
facilities  that  it  affords  to  the  public  are  great.  The  nutee  are  gene-  I 
rally  preferred  by  the  people  of  the  place  to  bullion  itself,  na  they  I 
are  more  portable,  command  implicit  credit,  and  may  always  be  I 
cashed  when  uuoded.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  have  not  a 
mure  extended  circulation,  which  would  not  cooGno  their  benefiUi  to 
merely  Fiihchow,  or  its  neigh bourhuud.  In  the  upper  departments  of  I 
the  province,  between  which  and  the  centre,  FQhchow,  there  is  niucli  f 
communication,  the  notes  of  some  uf  tho  larger  banks  aro  freely  taken,  J 
but  their  influence  does  not  extend  much  further  on.  Both  in  tho  j 
northern  and  southern  dejiartments,  the  bankiug  assiniilatos  to  ihab  J 
uf  Fiihchow,  but  the  notes  issued  there  are  only  for  small  sums,  nor  do  J 
they  admit  uf  nearly  so  extensive  a  circulation. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  t«  allude  tu  the  rules  of  intercut,  which  I 
are  very  high  throughout  the  country.  The  following  are  those  ] 
exacted  at  FQhchow,  on  the  best  investments,  via,,  either  on  land  or  1 
houses,  from  10  to  1^  per  cent.;  on  government  deposits,  which  ore  I 
sometimes  forced  upon  the  people  by  the  authorities,  8  per  oont. 
But,  on  investments  on  mercantile  transactions,  especially  those  of  a  I 
maritime  description,  the  rates  range  very  high :  from  SO  to  30  1 
per  cent.,  as  the  risk  mn  in  exposing  proj>erty  to  the  mercy  uf  the  I 
wind  and  waves,  in  vessels  of  not  the  most  insurable  descripiioD,^-or  t 
to  the  still  slighter  clemency  of  the  pirates  that  swarm  upon  the  | 
const,  is  considered  tu  he  very  great.  On  pawiibrokerit'  loans,  they  | 
pay  S  per  cent,  per  mensem,  or  20  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  pawning,  1 
at  Fiihchow,  Gve  days'  grace  are  allowed,  after  which  another  niontli  I 
counts;  and  if  the  articles  pledged  he  not  reilecmed  in  the  coarse  »Fa 
three  years,  they  then  revert  tu  the  pawnbrokers,  who,  according  to- 1 
established  custom,  part  vrltb  them  to  the  olil  clvthes'  shops,  «t  a  I 
settled  premium  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  original  pawn.  The  pawn- 
brokers' shops  are  very  numerous  in  China,  and  are  thronged  by  all  I 
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classes,   who   pawn   things  of  every  description,  with   the  utmost 
indifference. 

Silver  is  now  becoming  exceedingly  dear  throughout  the  land; 
and  the  legislature  are  almost  at  their  wits'  ends  to  know  how  to 
stop  the  incessant  drain  of  the  precious  metals  that  is  supposed  to  be 
flowing  out  of  the  conntry.  Great  sums  must  have  ''oozed  out*'  in 
return  for  opium.  The  value  of  sycee  has  been  steadily  rising. 
Many  complaints  were  made,  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  a  tael,  or 
ounce,  cost  1500  copper  cash,  instead  of  1000,  as  was  the  original 
fixed  value ;  but  the  exchange  now  exceeds  2000  cash  per  tael ! 


1 


[  Abt.  3CI. — Lecture  on  the  prestnt  State  of  the  Cultivation  of 
Oriental  Literature.  Bij  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson, 
Director  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Stciety. 

iDelivered  Jannary  2^,  1852,] 


It  has  been  jndgcil  possible,  by  the  Council  of   the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  tlint  the  objecta  for  which  the  Society  was  foanded,  and  for 
vliich  it  is  maintained,  may  be  ninde  more  generally  knowa,  and  more 
flocurnlely  appreciated,  by  the  adoption  of  arrangeinenta  of  a  more 
)pDlar  character  tliao  our  ordinary  proceedings,  and  which  may  in- 
nore  oumoroiis  aod  varied  portion  of  the  public  than  the 
Henbers  of  the  Society  only,  in  matters  concerning  the  Eastern  World. 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  subjects  which  in  a  peculiar  degree  engage 
the  attention  of  the  Society, — the  anti(|Dities  and  literature  of  the 
n&tioDs  of  the  East, — have  hitherto  failed  to  receive  that  attention  from 
the  public  at  large  which  might  have  been  expected,  if  not  from  their 
a  inherent  interest,  yet  from  our  long  and  intimate  intercourse  with 
the  most  important  connlriesof  Asia,  and  the  political  idcntlGcation  of 
India  and  Great  Britain.     Works  of  high  merit,  elucidating  Oriental 
I  Jhemtare,   history,   antiquities,   religion,   the    conditions   of   Aeiatio 
|«OCiety  in  past  or  present  times,  and  descriptive  of  the  products  of  art 
m  nature  in   the  East,  usually  meet  with  a  cold  and  discouraging 
I  reception,  even  from  the  reading  world,  or  at  most  attract  passing  and 

^  ephemeral  notice,  leaving  no  durable  impression,  creating  no  conti- 

nuous and  progreseive  interest.     It  is  with  the  hope  of  applying  some 
cnrreclive  to  this  state  of  indifference,  and  of  extending  and  keeping 
alive  some  pennanent  feeling  of  interest  in  the  East,  and  in  India 
I  eepecially,  that  the  Society  has  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of 

^^^^  widening  the  sphere  of  its  operations,  by  inviting  the  attendance  ef 
^^^■ttose  friends  and  associates,  who,  without  having  time  or  opporl unity 
^^^bo  pursue  independent  inquiry,  may  be  well  disposed  to  accept  sncb 
^^^Ek*nertt]  information,  as  those  members  of  the  Society,  who  »re  more  (V 
^^^Luw  assidaously  occupied  In  exploring  the  sources  of  that  information., 
^^^^^htay  bo  in  a  condition  to  communicate  throngh  the  medium  of  p.q 
^^'-  oeeasional  lecture.  The  Society  also  invites  the  assistance  of  ol'ner 
■jualified  individuals  who  ore  not  associates,  but  who,  from  the    inci' 
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dental  direction  of  their  stiidiee,  may  he  in  possession  of  interesting 
results  conuticteil  with  the  Eaet  in  general,  and  India  in  particular,  in 
those  depitrtmentfl  of  knowledge  which  other  inetitntions  and  societies 
bare  been  establisbed  to  cultivate. 

Tbe   maltiplicatioti  of  literary  and  acientific  associations,  wbitat 
it  ba«  bad  tbe  effect  of  spreading  over  a  wider  Eurfaee  tbe  a 
lating  treasures  of  IntellectnftI  acquirements,  luid  eo  &r  contributcil 
to  their  more  universal  currency,  has,  at  the  same  time,  been  detri- 
mental to  their  collective  ^gregatton  in  <we  comprebenaivc  and  easily 
accessible  repository.     In  the   case  of  our  Society,   for 
variety  of  communications  on  subjects  witbin  its  especial  province,  th? 
geography,  geology,  statistics,  numismatics,  even  the   Itteistnra  and 
antiquities  of  India,  are  to  be  found,  not  where  they  would  moat 
naturally  be  looked  for,  in  tbe  pages  of  an  Asiatic  Journal,  s^eifi- 
cally  dedicated  to  the  illustration  of  India  in  all  its  relations,  but 
scattered  through  the  several  journals  of  as  many  societies  as  tbera 
aresubjecta  of  investigation.    The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  contemplates 
these  excurdve  divergences  of  its  natural  resources  with  no  unfriendly 
feeling.      So  long  as  tbe  public  are  put  in  possession  of  desirable 
knowledge  through  an  appropriate  cbanoel,  it  matters  little  which 
medium  is  preferred;  and  the  more  popular  the  medium,  tlie  wider 
its  circulation,  the  more  advantsgooas  its  selection.     Without  Inlor- 
fering,  however,  or  wishing  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  tbe  sjiuo- 
taneous  choice  of  the  channels  through    which    contributurs  to  our    I 
knowledge  of  tbe  East  may  deem  Gt  to  communicate  their  inquirJM  td    I 
tbe  public,  it  has  appeared  to  the  Council  of  the   Asiatic   Society 
practicable  to  combine  tbe  ndvanlages  of  publication  in  other  joamaU 
frith  a  lesti  formal  and  ladling  communication  of  tbe  subjects  of  sucb 
publications  to  the  occasional  meetings  of  this  Society.     A  popular    , 
and  general  view  in  this  place  of  topics  more  fully  illustrated  else-    ! 
where,  will  not  detract  from  the  value  of  tbe  published  details;  and    i 
tbe  oral  notice  of  any  new  and  interesting  circumHlances  relating  to  j 
the  East,  which  may  be  submitled  to  suuh  an  assemblage   as  tile  I 
present,  will  not  in  the  least  impair  the  osefulnees  or  interest  of  lh«  J 
same  matter  when  given  to  a  totally  difleront   meeting,   or   when  I 
mesuming  its  stale  of  typographical  immortality.     The  Council,  tli«r»-  I 
fore,  hope  that  they  may  expect  the  aid  in  this  form — in  the  form  of  1 
an  occasi'xial  Icdure—of  the  associates  even    of  kindred   socivtie^  I 
whan  tlicir  researches  may  chance  to  take  a  direction  whicb  iaUg  I 
within  the  legitimate  precincts  of  tbe  Asiatic  Sooiety,  wttliia  whidi  f 
th«y  may  reasonably  expect  to  meet  with  many  who  will  tat«  ft  livelv  I 
eoncorn  in  the  a&me  eubjeote,  anil  some  wbo  may  be  qnaJified  by  their  I 
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I  Own  knowledge  and  erperieuM  to  oontrlbula  to  tbeir  more  eomplete 
and  entiro  elucidation.  In  pl&in  terras,  the  Conncil  hope  that  the 
Society  will  be  favoured  occaaionally  by  a  lecture  on  aubjecte  con- 
nected with  India  and  the  East  by  gentlemen  who  are  not  cnrulled  in 
IIm  list  of  ita  members. 

That  euch  valuable  assiataneo  will  very  materially  promote  the 
cceae  of  the  arrangement  I  entertain  no  doubt;   but  I  owe  it  to 
I  myself  to  announce  tbat  I  am  net  so  mngnine  as  some  of  my  eol- 
I  leAguea  as  to  the  gpneral  result,  or  the  possibility  of  [Wpulariaing 
I  Oriental  subjects  by  a  course  or  eonrses  of  lectures  upon  them.     There 
I  are  some  hranclies  of  the  plant  which  the  Society  is  engaged  to  onlti- 
V  Vate,  which  may  flourish   under  this  treatment.      The  products  of 
I  Jiature.    vegetable   or  mineral,  esjiecially  those  which  have  a  com- 
liuercial  value,  may  attract  attention;  and  conntrica  and  uatioos  new 
1  lo  Gnropoan  geography  may  eicite  some  interest:  but  those  subjects 
I  irhicb  are  purely  literary — the  langunges,  the  literature,  the  instilu- 
1  tiooB,  the  religions,  of  tbe  Eatitern  world — can  scarcely  be  rendered 
■  interesting  by  so  Gummary  a  proceeding,  as  they  cannot  interest  where 
Ellwy  are  nut  understood,  and  cannot  be  understood  where  they  are 
"not  studied:    they  require  prcvioua  training.      Not   only  are  they 
'  unfiimiliar  in  themeelves,  and  etrange  to  the  tenor  of  European 
thought,  but  the  language  in  which  alone  tbey  can  be  described  is 
unknown,  the  temie  are  unintelligible,  tbe  names  of  persons,  the  deno- 
minations of  things,   are  soundi^  su   unlike  anything  to  which  the 
European  car  and  eye  are  accustomed,  that  tbey  are  like  inarticulate 
babbling  or  bieroglypbie  eigns — make   no  definite  impression — and 
le&ve  no  perdurable  recollection.     Without  any  precise  notion  of  the 
names,  we  can  have  no  syinpnthy  with  the  persons,  and  the  goos  and 
heroee  of  Hindu  and  Persian  mythology  and  fable  pass  before  the 
eye*  like  misty  shadows,  of  whose  outline  wo  have  no  distinct  con- 
ception, in  whoso  Hubstanliality  we  have  no  belief.     It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  take  a  real  interest  in  the  literature  of  which  tbey  are 
tbe  ornaments  and  the  essence.     Few  have  a  greater  interest  than  I 
have  to  wish  that  it  were  otherwise,  as  it  is  the  great  anil,  I  fear, 
insuperable  bar  in  the  way  of  tlic  popularity  of  a  department  of  Hindu 
litenttuw  which  1  have  taken  some  pains  to  recommend  to  popular 
acceptance — the  Theatre  of  the  Hindus — and  which  has  many  claims 
on  the  sympathy  of  cultivated  taste.     I  despair,  however,  of  bearing 
iiia  np|ieUation  of  tlm  drainatis  ptT«oii<F— Pumravas,  Unasi,  Sakuu- 
talii,  Va«auteseiia,  Cli an drugupta,— enunciated  smoothly  and  familiarly 
by  the  lips  of  my  countrymen,  or  rather— for  such  is  indispensable  to 
perfect  popularity — the  lips  of  my  countrywomen;  and  yet,  until  th« 
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names  are  familiar,  the  incidenta  iti  which  the  p«rsoas  are  involved 
cannot  produce  a  very  lively  or  lasting  impresdon. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  thia  difference  of  opinion,  and  notwith- 
standing a  strong  personal  reluctance  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
arrangement,  from  an  unfeigned  conviction  that  the  period  has  gone 
by  when  I  might  have  brought  unimpaired  energies  to  the  auder- 
taklng,  I  have  been  prevailed  upon,  by  the  representations  of  my  col- 
leagues, to  assume  the  initiative,  and  set  an  example  which  I  doubt 
not  will  be  more  worthilj  followed.  I  propose,  on  the  present  oooor 
eion,  to  take  a  brief  and  necessarily  superficial  surrey  of  the  labours 
of  Oriental  scholars  during  the  last  year  or  two,  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  la  connexion  with  the  objects  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic 
Society. 

Man  and  Nature  in  the  East  are  the  objects  of  the  researches  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  an  they  were  those  originally  proposed 
upon  the  institution  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta  by  Sir  Wm. 
Jones.  The  East,  however,  is  a  relative  tenn,  and  its  limits  in  regard 
to  Oriental  literature  are  not  capable  of  geographical  precision. 
European  Turkey,  Africa,  and  Egypt  come  within  the  lltetary  desig- 
nation, in  as  for  as  their  literature  is  of  Moliamniedan  or  Setnitio 
origin;  whilst  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  have  an  Orientalism  of  their 
own.  The  hieroglyphics  of  ancient  Egypt  are  not  foreign  to  the 
objects  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society;  but  it  has  so  happened  that  none 
of  its  members  hare  engaged,  publicly  at  least,  in  their  investigation, 
and  no  communications  on  the  subject  form  part  of  its  proceedings. 
The  omission  is  of  the  less  importance,  as  it  is  more  than  supplied  by 
the  labours  of  other  societies,  especially  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture, and  the  Syro- Egyptian  Society.  Of  late,  however,  the  subject 
has  been  taken  under  the  especial  patronage  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
not  only  by  the  establishment  of  a  magnificent  museum  at  Berlin,  for 
tlio  preservation  and  display  of  precious  monuniente  of  Egyptian  art, 
hut  to  the  etjually  splendid  publication  of  the  cngmringe  of  Iho 
monumenta  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  collected  by  Professor  Lepsius  on 
his  mission  to  Egypt — a  work  stilt  in  progress.  We  ore  indebted  to 
the  same  eminent  scholar  for  a  profound  work  on  Egyptian  chrono- 
'■>J!7>  "-"^  to  a  no  less  distinguished  individual,  who  combines  the  oba- 
rncter  of  a  man  of  letters  with  that  of  a  statesman — Chevalier 
Bnnscn— for  the  place  which  Egypt  occupies  in  the  history  of  tho 
world.  The  continental  journals  are  rich  in  contribntions,  which, 
although  of  minor  importance,  ore  of  great  value  in  the  elucidation  of 
Egjrptian  antiquity,  altbongh  they  still  leare  the  perusal  uf  the  innn- 
menble  legends  of  the  tombs  and  temples  enveloped  in  cousidonbld 
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MmoertaiDty,  affording  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  learoing, 
patience,  and  iDgenuily.  The  less  remote  lilerature  of  Egypt  baa 
lecaived  aoma  >-aluable  accessions  in  the  Coptic  Gramniar  of  Sehwartio, 
published  after  hiB  death  hy  Steintbal;  and  in  an  interesting  work 
on  the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostic  sect — the  Piais  mpkia — in  Coptic, 
prepared  for  publication  by  the  sajne  scholar,  and  edited  by  Peter- 
It  ifl  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  expatiate  upon  the  prominent 
poijition  assumed  by  our  Society  in  laying  before  the  public  some  of 
the  most  important  results  of  antiquarian  research  in  the  countries 
cession  to  Egypt — SjTia,  Meaopotamia,  and  Persia.  The 
^minute  and  scmpulonsty  careful  manner  in  which  Colonel  Rawlinaon 
las  deir^hered  and  translated  the  inscriptions  of  Btsitun  and  other 
'places  in  Persia  in  which  cuneiform,  wedge-shaped,  or  as  they  were 
formerly  termed,  arrow-headed  characters,  express  tho  Persian  lan- 
guage of  the  time  of  Dariui^,  (the  sixth  i^cntury  b.c.)  baa  perfected  the 
labours  of  preceding  inveEtigatore,  as  Grotefend,  Burnouf,  Lassen,  and 
Westergaard,  and  given  a  fresh  impulse  and  example  to  those  of  his 
cotempoiaries,  Hincks,  Benfcy,  Holzmann,  De  Saulcy,  Oppert,  and 
Others.  In  all  we  find  a  general  acquiescence  in  hie  conclusions  with 
sDch  modifications  as  are  to  be  expected  from  tho  novelty  of  the 
subject  and  the  exercise  of  competing  and  independent  scrutiny.  Of 
»ome  of  tho  variations  suggested  by  Oppert  especially,  whose  exami- 
nation of  the  Biaitun  inscription,  published  in  the  Journal  Asiatique, 
is  not  yet  terminated,  Colonel  R.  observes  that  they  originate  in  his 
having  taken  for  his  criticism  the  original  translation  only,  aud  sys- 
tematically ignored  many  corrections  and- etymolngical  illustrations 
contained  in  the  Vocabulary  subsequently  published  in  our  Journal. 
It  is  some  excuae,  however,  for  this  imperfect  criticism,  that  Colonel 
Rawlinson's  Vocabulary  is  far  from  completed,  not  more  than  about 
a  half  being  in  print ;  and  scholars  are  not  yet  even  in  entire  pos- 
BessioD  of  his  ultimate  conclusions. 
I  Arduous  as  is  tho   task  of  decyphering  the  Persian  inscriptions, 

»  much  more  difficult  enterprise  demands  tho  utmost  efforts  of  those 
scholars  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the  subject  in  the  inter- 

Ipretation  of  the  numerous  legends  preserved  by  the  monuments  of  the 
Aasyrbn  empire ;  those  which  were  first  brought  to  light  by  M. 
potta,  and  subsequently  by  Air.  Layard,  in  the  adjacent,  although  not 
BBCtly  the  same,  situations  of  Khorsabad,  Ntmrud,  and  Kuyunjik, 
IBce  comprised  possibly  withiu  the  extensive  limits,  orat  least  the  sub- 
■rbau  dependencies  of  Nineveh,  which  are  now  accumulated  in  vast 
Ibooduice  iu  the  great  national  museums  of  France  and  England,  and 
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^^^H  wliicbhavt  been  made  still  iuor«wi(lelykQowa,cuidgeaerallf  acccasiblo 
^^^H  hy  tiio  Eptendid  illaEtratlona  pablislied  by  the  Frenub  Governmunt, 
^^^H  tbe  MoDUinenta  of  Ninereh,  in  five  large  foUoe,  from  llie  dravtiigs  of 
^^^1  ill.  Butta,  and  a  more  miscellniieoua  work,  com prolieD ding  tbo  antt- 
^^^H  ^ailics  as  -velX  aa  tlio  actutd  sccnory  aod  coetunies  of  Pcreia,  by 
^^^1  Mosan.  Flandin  and  CoaCe — a  work  Btill  in  progress  ;  also  by  tUo 
^^^H  publisbed  Belcctinn  from  Mr.  Iiuyard's  drawings  and  by  a  valuablo 
^^^f  series  of  inscriptiuns,  printed  under  tbe  autbority  of  the  Trustees  of 
I  tbe  Britisl  Musoum,     luterCBting  and  curious,  bowevcr,  a«  may  be 

tbe  nioniinients  and  relics,  whicb  are  very  properly  protected  from 
further  decay  in  the  museums  where  tbey  are  ensbrined,  it  is  obvious 
that  as  long  as  they  are  merely  dumb  memorials  of  antitiuity — as  long 
as  tbey  tell  un  no  story  except  sucU  as  wo  may  loosely  guess  at— ae 
long  as  they  render  no  testimony  to  positive  facts,  they  are  little  more 
than  tbe  wonders  of  a  moment,  exciting  transient  einotiong  of  sur- 
prise, and  Buggesling  vague  notions  of  tbo  pae(,  which  leave  little 
permanent  impresision  and  contrihetc  little  to  actual  knowledge.     It 

iig  not  until  tbey  can  be  mode  to  speak,  to  uttor  intelligible  words, 
that  tbey  are  of  real  value  ;  and  it  Is  to  give  them  a  voice — to  com- 
pel tbem  to  revi-al  the  secrets  of  which  they  are  tbe  only  deposit, 
that  the  ma^ic  powers  of  philology  and  erudition  are  assiduously 
devoted. 
Foremost  amongst  the  scholars  engaged  in  this  inquiry,  our 
ingenious  and  indefatigable  countryman  Celonel  RawUuaon  has  em- 
ployed and  haa  furnished  to  liia  contcm[>oraries  tbo  only  practical  clue 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Assyrian  legend*.  la  many  parts  of 
Persia,  whether  graven  on  rocks  as  at  Hamadan  and  Bisiliin,  or  on  llic 
walls  of  palaces  as  at  Persopulis,  where  the  inscriptions  of  tho  Acbte- 
nionidan  princes  occur,  tbey  occur  in  triplicate.  One  is  in  tbo  same 
character  as  that  whicb  Colonel  Rawliusou  has  so  suooessfuUy  dccy- 
phcred  ;  one  is  in  a  mtber  diflcrcntly  modified  although  cqniilly  » 
cuneiform  letter,  expressing  a  different  langungc,  to  which  tbe  name  of 
Median  or  Scythian  has  been  applied,  but  th«  exact  value  of  which  is  not 
yet  determined ;  tbe  third  ia  b  the  sauio  or  a  similarly  modified  cnnei- 
ferm  character,  which  is  used  on  tbe  sculptures  of  Nimnid  and  Kbur- 
aabad.  Now  it  is  an  obvious  inference  that  this  third  or  Assyrian 
inscription  repeats  or  translates  the  first,  or  IVmiau  inscription,  and 
this  inference  becomes  a  positive  conclusion  by  the  rocnrroncc  in  tbe 
same  pans,  of  group*  which  in  the  Persian  designate  proper  names, 
tbe  names  of  persons  and  places,  or  certain  phrases,  a#  "  says  Darius 
tho  king,"  and  tbo  like  By  a  careful  colhition  of  these  paralM 
psssagoe  and  the  nppliwtion  f>f  judicious  aonjocture,  hu»d  upon  pro- 
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TiQiti  kuowledgo  uf  lUe  lauguagea  Hkoly  to  liuvo  been  in  nso  at  the 

tiuiei  ft  certain  number  of  curreepoading  tettera  or    ohttraclera  an 

verifiable  and  bavc  been  utlenipleil  lo  lie  veri&eil.     Other  suurces  of 

probaMe  iofereuce,  explained  by  Colonel  Kawlinson  in  a  luemoir  read 

to  llie  Society  the  year  before    last,  extended  his  comiiiaod  of  the 

'  Assyrian  alphab«t  to  about  ISO  characters  and  a,  stock  of  about  500 

with   ifhich    ho  waa   enabled    to   propose  a  consistent  and 

^lerably  complete   translation  uf  the  inscription   upon    the  obelisk 

rought  from   Nimrud,  and  at   subsequent   pcriuda    trnaalationa  of 

wriptioa^  from  other  nionumcnts  and  the  published  tables  of  fiotta, 

tayudt  and  the  British  Alusenm.     Scholars  in  this  country  and  on 

tba  continent  liave  engaged  actifoly  in  the  lame  pursuit,  espocially 

Dr.  Hinckd  in  the  Transactiuns  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  In  out 

Jonmal,  and  Mr.  Sharpe   in  the  proceedings  of  the  Syro- Egyptian 

[«ioty  ;  M.  D«  Sauliiy,  in  memoirs  read  before  the  French  Academy, 

r  separately  published;  by  Signor  Luziato  of  Pavia ;  M.  Stern  of 

wttingen,  and  by  Messrs.  Orotefend,  Loewenstcrn,  ilolzmann,  Arneth, 

Ipd  Hocfor.     The  couclusioua  of  these  different  int^uircra  ore,  as  we 

Bight  expect  in  this  early  stage  of  the  investigation,  somewhat  at 

fiance.     According  to   Colonel    Rawlinson    the   language   of    the 

ssyrian   inecriptioas,  although   neither  Hebrew,  nor   Cbaldce,    nor 

Eyriao,  prosenti  so  many  points  of  analogy  to  them  that  it  may  be 

determinately  classed  among  the  members  of  the  Semitic  family.     Dr. 

Hincka  and  M.  Do  Sauloy  entertain  the  same  opinion,  and  so  does 

,    }£.  Stem,  although  ho  reads  every  word  differently  from  De  Saulcy, 

1'  8Xeept  the  proper  names.     On  the  other  band,  Gignor  Lnxento  main- 

ftina  that  the  language  belongs  to  the  Indo-Germanic  family.     With 

pip«ct  to  the  oharaclers  Colonel  Rawlinson  considers  them  as  partly 

J'  phonetic,  distinguishable  as  simply  alphabetic  or  as  syllabic,  and  partly 

ViUtog^P^'*'  *"'  nionogramnmtic,  certain  signs  being  used  to  convoy  the 

~ '  af,  for  jaatance,  of  God,  the  sun,  the  moon,  a  son,  without  express- 

KlSf  a  Boundi  bearing  in  thi«  raapoct  a  decided  analogy  to  Iho  Egyptian 

«m   of  writing,    from    which   it  wua   probably   derived.     These 

liona  are  in  ounourreneo  with  thosu  of  Dr.  Hinoks,  and,  indeed,  to 

B  axtent  originated  with  him.     Dq  Sanloy  thinks  that  the   cha- 

Eiactera  were  originally  syllabic,  but  had  become  alphnbellc,  retaining 

nsmerouB  traces  of  their  origin.     Luxxato  controverts  their  analogy  to 

Egy]iti.iD,  and  Stem  maintains  that  the  writing  is  entirely  alphabetic  ; 

and  although  ho  adnilla  tho  existence  of  homophones,  or  words  with 

tho  nunc  aound  but  different  meaningB,  he  denies  the  presence  of  Ideo- 

phic  characters. 

Like  differences  prevail  with  regard  to  tho  names  uf  princes  and 
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dynasties  enppoaed  to  be  dccyplierabte ;  according  to  Colonel  Raw- 
linBon  tbe  oldest  monumentfi  beloug  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  ani]  lie  ascribes  them  to  Aaar-adan-pul,  or  Sardanapalna. 
Tho  inscriptione  also,  according  to  him,  refer  to  kiagg  of  a  still  earlier 
dynasty,  mhuse  names  ho  reads  Temenbar  the  First,  Hevenk.  and  a 
third  doubtful.  Tbo  son  of  Assar-adan-pnl  he  calls  Temenbar  tho 
Second,  whose  exploits  are  recorded  in  tho  obelisk  inscription.  Hie 
eon  is  named  Hmi-hem,  or  Shemir-hem,  and  his  grandson  Hcvenk  the 
Second,  A  lal^r  dynasty  built  or  cmbellifhed  the  palacea  of  Kborsn- 
bad,  of  wlioni  Colonel  Rawlinson  first  read  the  names  Arku-tsin,  Bel- 
adonim-sha,  and  Assar-adan  ;  but  he  latterly  concurred  in  the  more 
generally  adopted  opinion  that  the  kiugs  named  are  those  of  the 
Bible  history,  Sargon  or  Shalmenescr,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon. 
In  inscriptions  on  slabs,  Bubsenuently  sent  home  by  Mr.  Layard, 
Colonel  Rawlinson  also  read  the  names  of  Hezekiah,  Jerusalem,  and 
Judtea ;  in  tbe  Babylonian  spelling — KhaKakiyahu,  Uruaalimma, 
and  Yahnda.  Very  recently  Dr.  Hincka  has  decyphored  the  name  of 
Menabem,  king  of  Samaria,  upon  the  obeliMk  inscription,  and  that  of 
Jehu,'  son  of  Omri.  Grotefend  alone  Iiringa  down  the  time  of  the 
obelisk  to  the  Biblical  period,  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  B.C., 
and  reads  the  name  which  Kawlinsun  made  Temonbar,  Sbalmenesor. 
Hoofer  takes  an  entirely  different  view  of  the  whole  subject,  and 
maintains  that  the  momtmenta  of  Nimrud  and  Khorsabad  are  entirely 
Persian  works  of  the  Achajmenidan,  ArsBkian,  and  Saesatiian  kings, 
or  from  the  bixlh  ccnlnry  before  to  the  sixth  century  after  Christ, 
founding  his  conclusion  upon  ihe  prophetic  dcDuncialions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  foretelling  the  utter  and  perpetual  desolation  of  Nineveh. 
Amidst  these  differences  there  is  one  conclusion  which  seems  to  be 
without  dispute  ;  the  invariable  occurrence  of  tbe  name  of  Ncbu- 
cbadueuar  on  the  bricks  which  are  fonod  for  a  considerable  distsnoe 
north  and  south  of  Baghdad,  and  of  which  numbers  are  to  be  found  in 
most  collections.  Colonel  Kawlinson  observes  that  he  has  examined 
an  infinite  number  of  them,  and  never  found  any  other  legend  than 
that  of  Nebiichadnessar,  son  of  Nabopalasar.  Other  concur renoes  will 
probably  be  established  when  tho  key,  furnished  by  Colonel  RawUnaou 

'  Commliniostians  received  from  Colonel  Rkwliiuon,  •ubsequcutlj'  to  tba 
delivery  uf  this  leclure,  one  uf  nbich  wu  read  at  the  tueeting  ur  the  Socidjr  of  tUo 
6l1i  Marrh,  ■nnnunce  bia  having  t\fo  indcpcndnitl;  nail  ihe  wmo  tiamc,  that  of 
JpIiq,  in  the  inicriplion:  imd,  in  taeX,  he  liod  long  before  read  tile  tunio  niune  on 
tlio  obeliak,  u  I'aAu'i,  son  of  llubiri,  liut  lie  wiiH  tlien  U  B  tvM  lo  idontif/  Ulv  indi* 
vldutJ.— S>«  Journal  Ro}«l  Awalio  Sociel]',  Xlf.,  {>•  **!» 
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from  the  collation  of  tlie  Assyrian  inscription  at  Bisitun  with  tlio 

Peroiun,  ia  fully  at  the  cotmnanil  of  oriental  echolars.     Tbe  fiiurtcontli 

nnmber  of  our  Journal,  recently  poblished,  is  occupied  by  the  tiun- 

acript  of  this  inscription  at  Bigituii,  and  of  detached  inscriptions  of  the 

same  class,  either  there  or  at  Nakshi  Rustam,  aficompaoied  by  a  verbal 

LstiD   translalioQ,  which  is  Tindicated  by  an  elaborate   analysis  of 

each  group  of  characters  as  far  as  to  tho  end  of  the  first  coiamn,  and 

the  com  men  cement  of  a  memoir  on  tlic  alphabet.     The  return  of 

il^nel  Rawliiison  to  Baghdad  has  prevented  him  from  proceeding 

tnrthcr  at  present ;  but  we  may  expect  the  completion  of  the  work  in 

time:  in  tbe  mean  while  he  hoa  added  to  his  aiialysia  a  vocabulary 

246  characters ;    their  forma,   their  phonetic  powers,  and   ideo- 

iphic  ralues,  remarking  at  the  same  time  the  list  Joes  nut  pretend 

be  complete  or  perfect.     That  it  will  be  of  eswntial  service  aa  it  is 

wnDot  be  doubted,  and  with  the  multiplication  of  facilities  as  well  aa 

of  materials,   and  the  continued  and  persevoriug   exertions   of  tbe 

ccholara  who  have  entered  upon  tho  subject,  we  may  hope  that  the 

irplesities  by  which  tboy  are  at  present  evidently  embarrassed  will 

overcome,  and  that  we  may  yet  ffleun  from  the  monnnients  of 

ineveh  a  probable  outline  of  the  annals  of  Assyria  and  Babylon, 

In  connexion  with  the  ancient  history  of  Persia  the  coltivatiou  of 

Zend  language  continues  to  be  assiduously  pursued  abruad.     The 

[doubts   thrown  by  Sir  William  Jones  upon  the  authenticity  of  the 

1-avesta  as  translated  by  Anquelil  du  Perron,  and  shared  in  by 

Jne  and  Vans  Kennedy,  have  rendered  the  subject  distasteful  to 

iish  orientalista  ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  of  Bombay  is  the  only 

iirer  in  this  field,  in  which  hia  professional  aTOCtttions  tend  to  limit 

iperations  to  controversial   literature.     The   same   doubts  havo 

r  been  admitted  on  the  continent,  and  the  study  has  never  wanted 

.tivators.     At  the  head  of  them   is  M.  Burnouf  of  Paris,  whose 

'Connnentaire  snr  le  Ya9na,  in  which  a  Zend  work  ia  illustrated  by  a 

isciit  translation,  throws  important  light  npon  tbs   religion  and 

ioue  language  of  tho  Parsis.     Wo  owe  to  him  also  a  lithographed 

copy  of  the  Vondidad  Sade,  of  which  an  edition  hoj  been  recently 

printed  in  Roman   characters   at    Leipsic,   by  Professor  Brockhaus, 

Kcompanied   by  a  glossary,   which    will    be   of  essential   utility  to 

atudents,  and  is  of  great  interest  as  affording  a.  ready  means  of  coni- 

puisun  between  Zend  and  Sanscrit,     Two  editions  of  all   tho  Zend 

vorka  which  are  procurable  have  been  announccl,  ono  by  M.  Wester- 

gaard  of  Copenhagen,  a  young  Danish  scholar,  who  a  few  years  since 

undertook  a  voyage  to  Bombay,  and  a  journey  thcuce  to  Yexd,  in 

Ponia,  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  Zend  ;  following  tbe  exaniplo  set 
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Ly  his  learned  couutryniAn  Professor  Raeko,  wUoia  aorae  of  ua  hulj 
nnuBinber  to  have  gocq  in  India,  eiigugod  io  u  like  uudortakin^.  Tlu 
oLber  edition  ia  in  pteparatiou  at  Erlaiigea,  by  Dr.  Spit^gcl,  who  is 
advantageonsly  known  by  liia  writings  on  subjects  connoctod  witli  the 
litomturo  and  traditiuna  of  tlie  ParMia.  Prufcsaor  Lnaiea  is  niso  at 
work  ujion  %a  edition  of  the  Vendidad.  Tlicae  publiuatioiie  must 
contribute  to  ibo  prtigiamtiou  of  a  grammar  of  tlio  Zend,  wbicli  is  atlll 
a  deeldcratum,  iind  tu  tbe  settlemeiii  uf  lie  question  of  its  aatbeo- 
ticity;  for  although  with  tho  oviden<^  of  tbo  Acbatmenidao  inscnp- 
tions  we  cannot  question  thai  thero  was  in  aae  in  Persia  in  tlio  reign 
of  Darina  a  language  very  tuucb  tlie  sumo  u  tbe  Zeud,  yet  the  aacreti 
writings  of  tbe  Parsia  abound  with  ({Uesliuiiablo  passages,  and  preoont 
a  very  euapieious  affinity  to  Saosorit.  There  does,  incleod]  appear  bo 
bRve  been  a  very  early  and  imimato  interpourse  between  llie  Pars! 
wonbippere  of  iire  and  tbo  BrahmatiB.  Tbe  Magna— iho  Mngi — arc 
recognised  iu  the  PuranaiS  oa  a  caet«  of  Brahmans,  and  as  the  pririlegad 
priests  of  a.  celebrated  temple  of  the  sun  at  Multau,  Tbe  ■ubjeot  bu 
been  yet  scarcely  touched  upon,  and  its  further  inrostigution  may  b« 
reeotnm ended  to  the  attention  of  our  coualrynien  iu  tbe  PuDJttb,  who 
are  favourably  circanistanoed  for  ascertaining  if  any  romuus  or  tradi- 
tions of  tbe   worship  of  the  sun  are  ^till  to  be  discovered  in  that 

Another  language  or  dialect  considered  by  the  Parsis  as  sacred — 
the  Pehlovi — has  lately  recoi\'ed  some  illustration  by  tbe  pubiication 
of  the  Bundehesh  by  Mr,  Wcstergaard.  This  has  been  usually  re- 
garded as  tbe  form  of  speech  current  nnder  the  Sasxaniau  kings,  or 
from  the  seconJ  century  of  the  Christian  era  to  tbo  Mohaniniedao 
conquest  of  Persia,  Tbe  coins  of  those  princes  bear  legends  in  the 
Pehlevi  character,  and  the  same  ouutinued  in  nse  for  some  time  aftor 
the  conquest,  as  our  colleague,  Mr.  Thomas,  has  so  satisfuctorily  shown 
in  his  Memoirs  on  the  Parthian  Coins  in  the  Numismatic  Journal, 
nud  on  tbe  Coins  of  tbo  Mohammedan  Govornore  of  Porsjn,  in  our 
Journal.  Inscriptions  in  the  eumc  sort  of  cbnmclera  nra  also  found 
on  rocks,  accompanying  sculptured  £guren,  which  numistnkenbly 
Topreecnt  tbe  defeat  and  capture  of  Vuloutiuian  by  tbo  Persian 
monarch  Shabpur.  There  can  bo  no  doubt,  theroftire,  that  the  Persian 
of  that  time  wne  written  in  a  qiKui  Poblovi  character;  hut  it  uevor- 
tholoss  appears  doubtful  if  tho  language  was  tbo  Puhlevl  of  the  Pani 
books.  At  any  rate,  it  ie  clear  that  the  lauyuage  of  the  insoription« 
s  not  the  same,  for  they  have  not  yet  boeu  iaterprcted;  and  ability 
,0  read  tho  books  doo»  not  confer  ability  to  road  tbo  inscriptions.  It 
a  this  which  bos  chiefly  induced  Mr.  Wcstergasrd  to  AXpttsasoate 
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a  recognising  tbo  authenticity  of  the  Parsi  Pehlevi,  and  he 
■  }■  dispuseU  tu  cougiilcr  it  els  a,  fabricuted  form  of  epcech,  fuunded  on 
lljwre  modorn  PcrriaD.  That  the  Parais  of  liidin  are  not  unfamiliar 
p-Ylth  the  art  of  constructing  ont  of  the  living  Persian  a  form  of  speech 
1  irbtcb  they  prctcnil  to  be  of  a  more  ancit'nl  origin,  we  know  from  tie 
',  tho  language  of  which,  aa  soon  as  it  was  published  at  Bom- 
l-I^J'  "**  shown  hy  the  Isto  Colonel  Lookett,  and  by  our  colleague 
Atkinson,  to  he  a  fabrication.  An  ingenious  writer  in  the 
l^Biatic  Journal — Mr,  Henry  Noma — proved  the  utme;  and  the 
eation  was  pluccd  beyond  donbt  by  the  ooucurrence  of  Mr.  Erskine: 
W.$i  the  same  time,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Persian  language  adopted 
laQQie  uiediGcations,  intermediate  between  its  form  in  the  reigu  of 
ISuiusand  that  ueed  by  Firdusi — an  intenal  of  fifteen  centnrioa — 
I  tfid  oi  one  of  which,  called  Parei,we  have  had  very  lately  published  a 
minar  and  specimens  by  Dr.  Spiegel.  The  author  considers  thin  to 
f -bttve  been  the  language  of  Persia,  between  the  genuine  Peldevi  of  the 
laniana  and  the  Persian  of  the  Shah-nama;  it  is  used  in  the  trans- 
E&ttion  of  the  Zend-aTeeta,  and  is  written  sonietinTcs  with  Zend,  and 
['WMnetimea  with  Arabic  letters— tho  writings  being  later  than  tie 
Imeoli.  The  Partti  is  essentially  tie  eame  with  modern  Persian,  but 
iflere  peculiarities  sufficient  to  constitute  it  a  distinct  dialect.  The 
alect^  of  Persia  have  hitherto  been  uninvestigated  j  hut  we  lave 
I  of  ihcir  existence  in  the  enumerotions  of  Molammedao 
Titers,  wlo  speak  of  the  Haravi,  Chaghzi,  Savuli,  and  Sogb<li,  as 
a  tho  Deri,  Pehlevi,  and  Parsi,  as  languages  of  Persia.  Those 
ts  wlicl  have  been  furthest  removed  from  the  inllucnce  of 
mbic,  w  theao  on  the  bordering  provinces  on  the  east  luid  north— 
in,  Yaxd,  Selstan,  Mazendcran,  and  Ghilan — are  well  entitled  to 
f,  aa  they  would  probably  show  tho  steps  by  which  Achicmeiii- 
1  Z*nd,  and  Saasunian  Pehlevi  came  t»  be  tie  Persian  of  the 
iCUrta  of  Ispahan  and  Teharan. 

The  modem  literature  of  Persia  has  not  received  eqnal  atUntion 

1  tho  ancient;  but  it  has  not  been  overlooked.     Translations  of 

II  Bostan  of  Sadi  ill  German  verso,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  Mosuuri, 

e  been  published  by  Messrs.  Graf  and  Rosen ;  and  Professor  Vul- 

,  of  Oie«aea,  has  finished  his  Institutiones  Liuguoi  Persicm  cum 

orita  et  Zendica  comparatio.     Dr.  Dom  has  puhlislieil  tlio  text 

d  tranalationa  of  the  histories  of  Tabariatan  and  Sorhadar,  from  the 

ibib-ua-Sair  of  Khondomir,  and  the  text  of  n  history  of  Tubarintan, 

d  Mazcnderan,  by  Zalir-ud  din.      In  this  country,  some, 

th^ngh  not  much,  progreet  has  boon  niada  by  tic  Text  Society  in 

;;  the  works  of  Jami,  by  the  text  of  Sal&mau  and  Alwiil,  edited 
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by  Mr.  Falconer.  Editinns  of  the  Akhlaki  MohEnni,  Anwari  Sobeili, 
and  GuUstan  hare  been  publislieii  by  ProfessorB  Ouseley  and  Euativiok, 
for  the  UBO  chiefly  of  tbe  etudents  of  the  East  India  College.  An 
improved  edition  of  Professor  Johnaon's  Persian  Dictionary  !b  far 
advanced.  The  Jonrnal  of  the  Society  last  published  has  au  article 
on  the  Persian  Game  of  Cliess,  by  our  colleague  Mr.  Bland,  from 
original  authorities,  in  which  is  described  a  much  more  complicated 
form  of  the  game  tban  that  which  exbausts  tbo  patience  of  any  except 
cbesB-players,  played  witb  fifty-six  pieces  on  a  board  of  a  hundred  and 
ten  squares.  Mr.  Bland  has  also  questioned  the  hitherto  received 
tradition  of  the  Indian  origin  of  the  game.  As  far  as  has  been  ascur- 
tainedj  there  is  no  original  authority  for  this;  but  it  is  not  an  Indian 
— it  is  a  Persian  tradition,  and  so  far  disinterested,  that  it  is  not  the 
invention  of  national  vanity.  Mr.  Bland  haa  also  given  us  a  century 
of  Persian  odes — ten  from  the  cullections  of  as  many  celebrated  poets, 
and  all,  with  one  exception,  hitherto  unedited. 

The  cultivation  of  Arabic  literature  has  been  always  prosoouted 
with  greater  zeal  and  efficit^ncy  on  the  Continent  than  in  this  country; 
and  tho  great  names  of  Golius,  Erpenius,  and  Do  Sacy  are  there  not 
without  worthy  successora.  With  exception  of  the  translation  of  the 
Makamat  Hariri,  by  Mr.  Preston,  wo  have  nothing  lo  offer  ill  Ibis 
rich  field  of  Oriental  literature;  whilst  tho  presses  of  Germany  and 
FruDce  are  iucessautly  at  work  on  both  teiU  and  translationa.  Pro- 
fessor Weil,  of  Heidelberg,  has  completed  his  history  of  the  Khalife — 
a  work  that  well  deserves  rendering  into  English,  To  the  indusliy 
of  Professor  Wiietenfeldt,  of  Gbttingeu,  we  owe  the  texts  of  Ihn 
Kotaiba'a  general  history — a  supplement  to  the  biographical  dic- 
tionary of  Abu  Zakdria  al  Nawawi,  and  a  tract  on  the  genealogies  of 
the  Arab  tribes,  by  Mohammed  Ibn  Habib.  The  first  volumo  of 
Shaharafitani's  account  of  religious  and  philosophical  sects,  of  which 
tbo  text  was  edited  for  the  Text  Society  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Curelon  sorao 
time  since,  has  been  trunslated  at  Halle  by  Haarbrncker.  The  travels 
of  Ibn  Batuta  have  been  translated  by  M.  de  Frcmvry;  but  a  more 
extensive  and  important  work  is  the  text  of  the  history  of  the  Berbers, 
by  Ibn  Khaldun,  edited  by  M.  de  Slane,  and  published  at  Algiers  by 
onler  of  the  Govemmont  of  Pmnco:  a  translation  is  to  folluw,  Thu 
history  of  the  Arab  trilws  who  settled  in  Nortliero  Africa,  and  of  the 
Berber  dynasties  who  preceded  theni,  is  but  one  portion  of  the  great 
work  of  Abdurrahman  Ibn  Mohammed  Ibn  Khaldun,  a  native  of 
burn  in  the  fourteenth  century,  who  filled  various  high  nfiiccit 
n  the  service  of  tho  Sultans  of  Tunis,  Morocco,  Granada,  uud  Cairo ; 
I  who  nevortheloM  found  leitFuro,  in  the  courite  of  a  life  of  eeveuty< 
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fbar  yeore,  to  write  a  series  of  important  historical  works,  preceded  ^H 

^^^    by  a  discussion  on  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  elements  of  ^M 

^^L<«cial  organiaatiou — a  remarkable  work,  when  we  advert  to  the  state 

^^^■lef  historical  composition  in  the  cotemporarj  Christian  nations.     Tbe 

^^H    text  and  a  trenslation  of  this  portion,  with  notes  by  M.  Quutreniere, 

I  has  been  some  time  in  the  press.     Tbe  encouragement  given  hy  the 

French  Government  to  the  pablication  of  the  part  which  relates  to  the 

Berbers,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  wise  ab  well  aa  liberal  policy 

of  directing  the  learning  and  industry  of  competent  scholars  to  the 

elucidation  of  the  past  condition  of  those  races  which  have  been  snb- 

dued  by  tbe  arms  of  France,  and  are  subject  to  its  rule. 

I  Tbe  history  of  the  Arabs  of  Spain  for  which  we  have  been  hitherto 

dependent  upon  authorities  utterly  worthless,  with  one  exception,  the 

L  translation  of  Al-Makkari,  by  Sefiur  Gayangos,  continues,  through 

^^H    the  indnslry  of  M.  Dory,  to  accumulate  trustworthy  materials  for  its 

^^^b'  lecurate  illustration  in  the  collection  uf  uriginal  Arabic  works  on 

^^^F  %>ajiish  history.     M.  Doxy  has  also  commeuced  their  application  to 

^^^    the  end  for  which  tbcy  are   being  collected  in  bis  Rccherclica  snr 

I  I'Histoire  Politique  et  Litteraire  de  I'Espagne  pendant  le  Moyen  Age; 

I  the  first  volume  of  which  is  published,   and   contains  a  variety  of 

^^^     interesting  statements  by  both  Christian  and  Mohajnraadan  writers. 

^^L  Mohamntadan  Law  and  Jurisprudence  have  been  illustrated  by 

^^H  Ae  continuation  of  M.  Perron's  translation  of  the  work  of  Khalil  Iba 

^^r  Ishak,  and  Mr.  Baillie's  Law  of  Purchase  and  Sale,  chiefly  from  the 

Fatawa  Alemgiri.     The  text  and  translation  of  the  Algebra  of  Omar 

Alkhayani,  hy  M,  Woepcke,  shows  the  Arabs  to  liavo  far  surpassed 

their  masters  the  Greeks  in  this  branch  of  mathematics,  and  Iho  same 

Boperiority  is   claimed  for  them    in   general   by  M,  Sedillot,  in  his 

Uat^riaux   pour   servir   a  I'Hiatoire  compares  des  Sciences  Matbe- 

malit^ues  cheti   les  Grecs  et  les  Orieulaux.     M.  "Wocpckc  bus  alHO 

published  in  tbe  nnmber  of  the  Journal  Asiatique  last  received  the 

text  and  translation  of  two  mathematical  tracts,  which  purport  to  be 

translations  from  the  Greek  of  Enclid,  the  originals  of  which  fire  lost. 

tVarioas  publications,  texts,  and  translations  of  Arabic  works,  espe- 
wally  on  Grammar  and  Lexicology,  have  been  printed  on  the  C'on- 
tinent,  which  time  will  not  allow  me  to  notice  In  detail  ;  but  which 
prove  the  great  interest  taken  everywhere,  except  in  England,  in  this 
dleportment  of  Oriental  literature,  I  cannot,  however,  dismiss  tbe 
rabject  without  adverting  to  a  work  recently  received  from  Vienna, 
llie  History  of  tbe  Literature  of  the  Arabs,  by  the  indefatigable 
patriarch  and  pattern  of  orientalists  the  Baron  von  Hammcr-Purgstall, 
who  after  more  than  half  a  century  of  industry  even  more  than 
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Gcntinn,  cornea  forward  in  bis  sevcniy-sixlh  year  wltli  two  portly 
quarto  ¥0)010^9,  constituting  llie  first  of  a  series  of  some  ton  or  twelve 
volnuiea,  in  wiiieh  ibo  histury  of  Arabio  literature  i§  to  be  narrated 
from  its  bejrinoiDg  in  tho  ccnlury  before  MohammoJ  to  the  end  of  llio 
twelfth  century  of  the  Hijra,  or  from  the  sixth  to  the  nineteenth  Rrntnrjr 
of  the  Christmn  era.  The  two  votnraes  now  publiflliotl  coinpnse  only 
the  ttireo  first  centuries  of  the  Hijra,  but  they  cuutatn  notices  of  8S0 
authors,  anil  short  extracts  from  their  composition  a.  We  may  judge 
from  what  ia  thus  accomplished  what  remains  to  bo  done,  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  the  vouerable  author  will  lisro  health  and  length  of 
days  to  eomplote  an  undertaking  which  bo  worthily  crowns  tho  labours 
of  a  life  devoted  with  never-failing  Mai  and  inexhaustible  enthnsiasm 
to  the  litenvtnre  of  the  Mohnmniadan  world. 

Continental  scholars  have  not  been  neglectful  of  the  other  prin- 
cipal divisiou  of  tho  Mohammadan  tacus — the  Turks ;  and  we  hsve  an 
anthology  published  by  Peifer  at  Hirsehberg,  in  Silesia,  and  tho 
Bibtiotb^iiue  d'Historiens  Orientanx  of  Boresina.  tlio  Brst  part  of 
which  contains  the  Shaibani-oaraa,  a  history  of  the  Mongols,  and  the 
second  a  Tatar  translation  of  the  Jami-al-Tawarikh ;  the  following 
volumes  will  continue  tho  illustrations  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Turk  tribes.  It  cannot  but  he  thought  somewhat  extraordinary  that 
so  long  and  So  intimately  as  this  country  has  been  connected  politi- 
cally with  the  Oltuman  empire.  Kooh  a  total  neglect  sbould  have  been 
exhibited  of  the  Turkish  language  and  literature  :  we  have  been 
hitherto  di-pendent,  even  fur  personal  communication  with  tho  officers 
of  the  Govornineuf.  to  Gretk  or  Syrian  dragomana,  or  more  eorreotly 
Tarjonian  or  tninslalors,  and  although  sonio  few  years  since  a  move  waa 
made  hy  the  British  Government  to  provide  a  less  exceptionable  c1aa« 
of  qualified  interpreters,  the  project  has  been  but  imperfectly  carried 
out,  and  the  most  confidentia]  communications  are  still  at  tho  mercy 
of  foreigners  who  are  not  even  British  subjects,  As  to  the  literature, 
for  any  iuformatiou  on  that  subject  we  must  repair  to  Paris,  St. 
Petorshurgh,  or  Vienna.  We  have  no  later  history  of  the  Turks  even 
than  that  of  Knolks,  which  is  now  15(1  years  old,  and  which,  not- 
withstanding Dr.  Johnsou'a  panegyric,  can  scarcely  bo  regarded  as  an 
authority,  us  the  writiT  understood  neither  Arabic  nor  Turkish.  Yet 
in  all  probability  a  proposal  to  publish  in  an  abnilged  form  a  lransl»^ 
tion  of  Von  Hammer's  great  History  of  the  Turks  wonid  meet  with 
no  encouragement  from  the  representatives  of  tho  rending  public, 
the  publishers  and  booksellerB. 

A  like  apathetic  iudifiorence  prevails  in  lliis  country  with  regnrd 
to  the   less   Important  but   not    valueless  or  uninteresting  form*  'it 
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trlental  Speech  tbtkt  nre  current  un  tbe  conflnes  of  Turkey,  Rusaia,  and 

TeraiA.      As   obserTed    \>y   tie   tatost  editor   and  translator  of  tlio 

Armenl&D  chronicle  of  Moeea  of  CLorene,   Professor  Do  Fieri val,  tho 

brothers  Whiston,  nboi-o  a  century  ago,  ustoniabed  the  leamod  world 

Ity  tiieir  tmnslntion  of  the  Armenian  clironicle  ;  but  llicre  tbc  effort 

Leeucd,  and  Armenian  1ms  had  no  subsequent  attraction  for  English 

^OrtcDtaliBtE.     Georgian  is  equally  untouched.     The  name  of  Ossetic  is 

^Rarcely  known,  although  it^  atBnitj  to  Sanscrit  renders  it  a  peculiarly 

V  InCeiNting  Cnncaaian  dialect.     For  all  these  we  must  refer  to  Con- 

f-^nental  scholars.    Something  moro  has  been  cflected  in  Syriao  through 

industry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cnreton  unJ  Dr.  Lee,  but  they  hare 

I  Worthy  competitors  abroad  in    Professor  Bernstein  of  Ureslan,  and 

I  rrofesBor  Thullberg  of  Upsala  In  Sweden. 

Thanks  to  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  Court  of  Diroetors  of  the 

Eut  India  Company,  which  encourages   every  feasible   attenipt   to 

render  the  various  languages  of  Indift  acquirable  by  their  servants, 

and  to  make  the  rarious  races  of  India  known  to  all  the  world  in 

'  their  past  as  well  as  present  social  condition,  through  their  literature, 

I   their  institutions,  their  laws,  their  traditions,  their  remains,  we  make 

'   n  better  figure  in   nil  that  relates  to  the  Hindus  especially,  than  in 

I  what  concema  the  Mohammotlan  people,  whether  natives  of  India  or 

I  of  other  countries  of  the  Eitai.     In  this  country  the  publication  of  tbo 

I  Icxt  of  the  Rig-veda,  the  first  and  most  important  of  the  four  Vedas 

br  Scriptural  authorities  of  the  Hindus,  constitutes  an  epoch  in  tho 

history,  not  only  of  the  Hindu  religion,  but  in  that  of  the  religious 

•yatems  of  the  whole  ancient  world.     The  first  volume  is  printed,  the 

second  is  advanced  ;  it  will  be  completed  in  two,  or  at  most  three, 

j  more  volumes.     The  second  Veda  aJao,  ihe  Vajur-veda,  is  in  progress. 

Tho  Rig-veda  is  printed  entirely  at  the  cost  of  the  Company,  and  they 

I    contribute  liberally  to  that  of  the  Vajur,     They  have,  it  is  true,  been 

I    obliged   to  avail   themselves  of  the  service  of  German   scholars  na 

editors,  tbe  Rtg  Veda  being  printed  at  Oxford  under  tbe  editing  of 

)   Dr.  Haxlmilian  MiiUer,  and  the   Yajur  under  that  of  Dr.  Alhrecht 

L  Weber,  at  Berlin;  but  they  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  preserving 

I  theee  venerable  works  from  destruction,  and  of  placing  them  within 

[  the  resell  of  F!uropoan  erudition,  as  without  their  aid  it  h  not  likoly 

I  that  these  Vedas  would  ever  have  been  printed.     Of  the  ihird,  or  Sama 

Veda,  B  portion,  constituting  its  te»t,  was  printed  by  tbo  Orieutal 

[Text  Society  some  yeara  since,  from  a  MS.  furnished  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 

f  Stevenson;  anil  a  translation,  by  the  same,  was  published  by  the 

TransUtiim  Fund  Committee.     But  a  more  carefully  prepared  edition, 

\  fi'nh  a  German  ttonslatlon,  and  a  copioiu  gloBsary,  has  been  more 
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recently  pablisbed  at  Gtittingeu  by  ProfeBsor  Benfey.  The  fourth 
Veiia,  the  Athanra,  has  not  yet  found  sn  editor.  Sopplementary 
works,  illuHtmtive  of  the  text«  of  tbe  Veilas,  have  been  published  on 
tbe  Continent,  particularly  tbe  Nirukta,  an  original  glossary  and 
comment,  by  Professor  Roth,  of  Tubingen,  wUo  is  tlio  author  of  acveral 
learned  diaaertationa  on  the  literature  and  history  of  the  Veda«,  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  and  other 
literary  periodicals.  In  his  Etudes  sur  tea  Hymnea  du  Rig  Veda,  and 
bis  Esaai  Bur  le  Mytho  des  Ribhavas,  Professor  Nevo,  of  Luuvain,  has 
speculated  upon  tbe  early  periods  of  Hindu  society  in  ft  strain  vbidi, 
although  perlinpa  not  always  inoontrovertible,  is  reeomniendablo,  by 
its  general  correctness  and  its  animated  eloquence,  to  tbe  purusal  of 
those  who  do  not  make  tbe  subject  a  study,  but  who  would  trilUngly 
receive  some  information  respecting  it.  There  still  remains,  bowCTer, 
a  rust  body  of  literature  subsidiary  to  the  texts  of  tbe  Vedaa,  the 
investigation  of  which  is  essential  to  their  being  rightly  and  thoroughly 
nnderstood,  and  which  offer  a  field  not  easily  exhausted  to  the  dili- 
gence of  rising  Sanscrit  scholars.  When,  however,  the  testa  of  the 
Rig  and  Yajur  Vedas  are  completed,  we  shall  be  in  the  possession  of 
materials  sufficient  for  the  safe  appreciation  of  the  results  tn  ho  derived 
from  them,  and  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Hindus,  both  political 
and  religions,  at  a  date  coeval  with  that  of  the  yet  earliest  known 
records  of  social  organ isation^ong  anterior  to  tlie  dawn  of  Grecian 
oiviliaatiou — prior  to  the  oldest  vestiges  of  the  Assyrian  empire  yet 
discovered — cotenipomry  probably  with  the  oldest  Hebrew  writings^ 
and  posterior  only  to  the  Egyptian  dynasties,  of  which,  however,  wD 
yet  know  little  except  barren  names;  whilst  the  Veilas  give  us 
abtindiint  information  respecting  all  that  is  most  intercsliug  in  the 
contemplation  of  antii^uily.  They  give  us  also  reason  to  think  that 
all  speculation  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  religions  systems  of 
the  ancient  world,  has  been  hitherto  constructed  up<m  unstable  foun- 
dations; and  (limiting  their  results  within  a.  narrower  sphere)  they 
establish  the  imporlant  fact,  that  the  belief  and  practices  of  the  people 
of  India  in  the  present  ilay  have  no  warrant  from  those  writings  upon 
which  they  have  hitherto  maintained  them  to  Ite  bailed.  The  religion 
of  the  VedoB  and  that  of  the  Bruhmanical  Hindus  of  the  present  day 
are  totally  different  things.  Enough  has  alreaily  aaaiunod  a  Europesa 
garb  to  justify  these  assertions,  although  we  must  have  the  whol« 
bi'fciro  Qs  before  we  can  venture  to  affirm  positively,  before  wo  can 
justly  appreciate  all  the  results  which  a  thorough  acquaintanco  wttb 
the  originals  is  likely  to  establish:  a  few  years  will  probably  enaUa 
us  to  form  a  safe  and  sound  judgment.    The  first  pnrt  of  the  Big 
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FVe<tai  Ibe  portion  of  the  text  in  print,  has  been  tranalatetl  and  pub- 

lishod  by  myself.     M.   Langlois,  of  Pariti,    bits    publisbed  ii  Freiidli 

translation   of    tbe  whole.     German    criticism  is   not  satislled  with 

either    of    our    perfonnances,   and    we    shall    no    doubt   soon   hare 

a  that  language  more  congenial  to  tbe  speculative  spirit 

I  which  renders  German  scholars  such  unsafe  guides,  in  spite  of  their 

I  BTiquestioned  learning  and  indefatigable  industry. 

Sanscrit  literature  in  other  departments  has  not  been  very  assi- 
Jnooaly  cultivated  in  tLi»  country.  The  toKt  and  translation  of  a 
drama — the  Vikramorvasi — have  been  printed;  the  text  by  Professor 
Wiliiame,  the  translation  by  Mr.  Cowoll.  A  very  useful  work,  a 
dictionajy  (English  and  Sanscrit),  has  been  published  by  Professor 
Williams,  which  will  be  a  groat  help,  not  only  to  the  study  of  the 
language,  but  to  translators  of  European  works,  and  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  especially,  not  ouly  into  Sanscrit,  but  also  into  the  verna- 
oular  Indian  dialects,  which  depend  entirely  upon  Sanscrit  for  the 
expression  of  new  and  unfamiliar  ideas.  At  Paris,  the  excellent 
f  edition  of  the  Rsniayana,  edited  by  Professor  Gorresio,  and  published 
I  ftt  the  expense  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  is  completed  in  five  handsome 
r  Tolarne^,  to  which  tbe  editor  has  added  two  of  his  Italian  translations. 
The  text  of  the  Mimansa  Sutras  of  Jaimini,  very  handsomely  printed, 
ia  in  progress  at  Berlin,  edited  by  Dr.  Goldstiicker,  who  has  also 
engaged  to  publish  a  translation  of  tbe  Mababharata,  and,  in  concert 
with  myself,  a  new  edition  of  my  Dictionary,  to  he  published  at  Berlin. 
At  Breelau  Professor  Steuzler  has  reprinted  the  text  of  the  Laws  of 
Yajnavalkya — the  text  of  the  work  well  known  in  India  as  tbe 
Mitakshara,  the  chief  legal  authority  everywhere,  except  in  Bengal  ; 
and  from  Leipsic  we  havo  just  received  a  new  Sanscrit  Granimnr  by 
Professor  Bonfey.  An  interesting  series  of  works  has  been  printed 
ftt  Athens,  in  which  we  have  the  two  most  perfect  forms  of  speech 
brought  into  friendly  contact,  Sanscrit  and  Greek  ;  and  ihe  language 
of  Homer  and  Herodotus  in  employed  to  interpret  that  of  fiharlri 
Hftri  and  Vyasa.  A  Greek  gentleman,  a  man  of  letters,  Demetrius 
Galanne,  lived  many  years  and  died  at  Benares  :  dui'ing  his  residence 
there  he  amused  his  leisure  with  the  study  of  Sanscrit  and  the  transla  - 
lion  of  several  Sanscrit  works  into  classical  Greek.  On  his  deaih  his 
papers  were  sent  to  Athens,  where  the  translations  of  the  Balahbarata 
Jtihoau  Samuchchaya,  tbe  Bhagavad  Gita,  and  Salakaa  of  Bbartribari 
have  been  printed  under  the  care  of  M.  Typaldos,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Public  Library.  The  metamorphosis  of  Siinscrit  into  Greek 
presents  nothing  strange  or  unnatural.  As  illustrative  of  the  present 
religious  practices  of  the  Hindus  I  may  notice  a  aeries  of  delineations 
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by  MaJatue  Belnos,  published  under  tbe  pntrotinge  of  the  Cuait  of 
Directnrt,  repreaenting  the  attitudei  of  the  Brahmnns  in  the  p«- 
form&nce  of  tbeir  daily  devotions  ;  attitudes  we  bave  raost  of  us  often 
witneased,  but  of  wbieh  v.  defiuite  notion  eould  be  furn.ed  only  tbruogh 
Bucb  B  graphic  description  u  tbi8  work  supplies. 

Connected  with  the  literature  and  religion  of  India  is  tbe  continued 
investigation  of  the  purport  of  those  inscription*  in  an  early  form  of 
the  Na^ri  alphabet,  which  are  found  on  columne  and  rock»,  and  in 
tbe  excavated  temples  in  various  parts  of  India,  *■  we  Inok  to  theni 
almost  exclusively  for  the  chance  of  clenring  up  tbe  obscurity  which 
envelops  tbe  condition  of  India  between  the  Macedonian  iuvaaion  and 
the  first  centuries  after  Christianity.  Insoriptiona  fa  copperplfttM^ 
of  which  also  oumbere  B.re  found,  afford  vuluablo  glimpos  of  tbb 
interval  between  tbe  latter  period  and  tbe  Mobammadnn  oon^ueat ; 
but  bolh  classes  still  require  further  investi^aliuu.  The  last  nnmbn 
of  the  Society's  Journal  oonlaius  soniM  interesting  con tribntion?  from 
the  older  daM  of  tDBcriptions  from  Ceylon  and  from  Central  India, 
particalarly  from  the  remarkable  Buddhist  stTuctares  at  Eanchi,  neM 
fihilia,  where  Major  Cuuningfaani  ha.s  discovereil  the  names  vf  some  of 
tbe  6r«t  propagntom  of  Buddhism.  A  more  full  account  of  bis  dia- 
eoreriea  is  on  its  way  home,  as  well  as  a  separate  description,  illustrated 
by  numeroas  drawings  by  Lieut.  Maisey,  wbu  htts  been  employed  by  tbe 
Government  of  India  oBpecially  to  cftrry  on  inquiries  into  the  monnmenta 
of  antii)uity,  under  instrnctioua  enianatiog  frotU  the  Home  Authoritiea. 

Tbe  ta^t  number  also  of  the  Jourual  of  the  Bombay  Branch  Sotutty 
contains  tranElulions  uf  inscriptions  of  the  tet^ond  ulnMi  one  act,  trnna- 
lated  by  Major  Jacob,  containing  further  and  valuable  notice*  of  the 
Cbulukya  princes  of  Western  India,  and  one  translated  by  the  Re r. 
Mr.  Anderson,  recording  tbe  succession  of  several  priucea  of  tbt 
Valabbt  dynasty,  of  whose  grants  other  similar  records  occur,  by 
which  their  origin  may  be  traced  (o  the  aeoond  century.  The  ruins  of 
their  capital,  Valabbipura,  have  been  lately  dincovered,  and  an 
doscribcd  by  Dr.  Nicholson  in  our  last  Journal.  Tbe  hiHtory  of  this 
state  may,  perhaps,  receive  some  additibnal  tllnatrstion  when  the  grvnt 
Jain  work,  the  Satrui^jaya  Mabatmya,  the  Golden  Legend  of  the 
Satrnnjayn,  or  Oirnar  Mountain,  ahaJI  Law  been  tnnslatud.  Of  tlie 
Cave  Temple  Inscriptions  some  hive  beon  oellecled  by  Colonel  SykM 
and  Mr.  Stevcnion,  ttnd  many  are  publiehed  by  Dr.  Bird  in  his  Hl«- 
toriral  Rtsoarchei,  and  traUslatinna  of  some  of  them  hare  been 
aflomptcil,  bat  it  nmy  be  doubted  if  wr  eali  yet  place  much  reliatic« 
on  cither  the  tiauvcripta  or  the  IraUslalionB.  I'he  former  evitleBtly 
require  collation  before  they  can  be  «BliiActerily  interpreted.     TbB 
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>i  of  a  aehoW,  well  koquaiDted  trith  Sonacrit  and  with  tbo  modi- 
fidrtions  of  the  N^ari  alphabet  found  in  India,  are  re<iuired,  who  luay 
eompare  the  transcHptB  with  the  originals  on  the  t<pot,  and  verify  or 
correct  them  ;  at  the  Earne  time  that  he  takes  careful  copies  of  Eoch 
aa  hare  not  yet  been  tranicrii>ed.     We  ahal!  then  be  coTopetent  to 
determine  whether  they  are  capable  of  being  iranBlated  in  an  intelli- 
gible and  an  exceptionable  manner.     The  inscriptione  will  then  posaibly 
■crre  to  explain,  as  w-ell  sa  bo  explained  by,  the  very  cjrioua  paintlnga 
which  decorate  the  walls  and  roofe  of  the  cave-temple)  of  Ajunta,  and  of 
which,  as  far  aa  they  have  Eurt-ived  the  corrosive  iofliiences  of  Itnio 
and  expoeure,  copies  taken  by  Captain  Gi)),  under  the  aathority  of  tfao 
f  Gaveratnent  of  Madras,  are  still  in  the  coarse  uf  urriia!  from  India  and 
e  deposited  at  the  India  Hooao.     They  have  attracted  the  notice  of 
I  Mveml  distinguished  arti«ts  aa  speeimeDs  of  art  at  ao  early  date, 
\  ahoat  the  beginning  of  Chriatiauity,  and  they  are  full  of  interest  as 
I  npresentations  of  manners   and    costume,   and    upon   the  whole  u 
I  tvtdenccs  of  the  predominance  of  Boddhism  at  the  same  period.     In 
I  most  of  them  the  figures  of  Sakya  Sinha  and  of  Buddhist  teachers  are 
I  eonapicaone,  and  the  incidents  are  probably  taken  from  legends  onoo 
haps  etill  extaat  in  Buddhist  literature,  of  his  miracles  and 
advcntni'es  ;  of  the  opposition  he  encountered  and  the  enconragement 
he  received.     In  some  of  the  paintings  last  received  we  hove  him 
bleasing  elephants  and  bones,  smd  healing  the  sick  and  giving  ei^t 
to  the  blind.     In  one  very  large  painting  we  have  in  one  part  of  it 
the  ceremony  of  the  Abhisheka,  or  roynl  inauguration,  whilst  the  rest 
ia  occnpied  by  a  battle,  in  which  the  party  overthrown  ajipeara  to 
coBsbt  entirely  of  women  who  are  aacaJli'd  by  men  on  foot,  on  horse- 
back, in  boats,  and  on  elephants,  with  swords,  lances,  bows  and  arrows, 
and  are  defending  themselves,  not  with  those  arms  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  them,  but  with  awords  and  spears,  and  clnba  and  mts- 
■ilea.     Sooth  to  say,  their  natural  defences  are  not  of  a  very  irresistible 
description,  for  they  are  represented  mostly  as  hideous  old  hugs,  with 
ihock  heads  of  reddish  hair.     The  esislenee  of  a  Stri-rajya,  or  empire 
I  «f  women,  isalladod  to  in  the  epic  pueme  of  the  Hindus;  but  the  site 
Pta  usually  placed  iu  the  northeast,  or  Aaam  and  Butan,  not  in  the 
>  •onth,  where  lhc»e  paintings  Driginate  ;  and  we  have  no  aooount  of 
tli«  martial  propensities  of  the  fair  rulers  or  their  subjects. 

B«»idea    the  laudable  elTorta  which  are  being  made  in  India  to 

rve  the  ujomoriaU  of  anlicjuity.  very  meritorious  activity  prevaih 

L  tiiere  in  iho  promotion  of  Sausorit  literature.     Foremost  amongst  ita 

rre«n1tf    we    may   place    the   completion    of   a   voluminoas   Sanscrit 

I  l^SxotL,  by  Ri^a  Hadha  Kaat  Deb,  a  natire  gentleman  of  Calcnlta.,  of 
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the  higliesi  respectability,  and  well  known  as  combining  a  dcvoteil 
attnchment  to  the  iDstitotions  aud  religion  of  hie  country,  with  m 
liberal  participation  in  all  public  iDen«ures  for  improving  the  education 
of  his  coantrymen  by  the  oRicient  cultivation  of  the  English  langaage, 
and  European  literature  and  science,  Opposed,  in  some  respects,  to 
the  party  which  Radba  Kant  represents,  is  aa  association  in  Calcuttk 
called  the  Tatwa-bodhini  Sabhi,  or  Truth-«ipounding  Society,  follow- 
ing out  the  TiewB  of  Raja  Ramniohuu  Rai  and  other  reformers,  and 
promoting  them  by  the  publication  of  original  monotheistic  works,  the 
Vedas,  the  Vodanln,  aud  other  philosophical  systems.  The  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  the  venerable  parent  of  all  Asiatic  Societiea,  begins, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  advanced  age ;  but  the 
Journal  continues  to  be  published,  and  often  contains  papers  of  much 
interest.  With  the  aid  of  the  Bengal  Government  also  the  Society 
proceeds  with  the  Bibtiotheca  Indica,  a  collection  of  original  texta  in 
an  economical  form,  thus  conferring  upon  Oriental  litcratnre  an  ines- 
timable boon,  by  placing  within  the  reach  of  orienlalisla  in  Europe 
works  which,  as  long  as  they  exist  in  manuscript  only,  are  either  not 
procurable  at  all,  or  are  to  be  consulted  only  by  a  distant  and  expon- 
sivo  journey  to  London  and  Oxford,  Paris,  Berlin,  or  Vienna.  The 
example  thus  set  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta  ia  about  to  be 
followed  by  that  of  Paris.  At  Benares,  also,  the  most  commendable 
activity  is  exhibited  in  connexion  with  the  improvemente  of  native 
education,  under  the  intelligent  and  experienced  supervision  of  Dr. 
Balhintyne,  the  Principal  of  the  Benares  College.  To  this  we  owe  the 
publication  of  the  text  and  translation  of  an  original  Sanscrit  Orom- 
mur,  the  Laghu  Siddhanla  Kaumudi,  and  the  annonnoement  of  the 
publication  of  the  great  source  of  all  Sanscrit  grammar,  the  aphorisms 
of  Panini,  with  the  most  celebrated  commentaries.  Tbo  main  object 
(if  Dr.  Ballantyne's  labours  is,  however,  to  familiariie  the  rifing  gene- 
ration  of  the  Brahmans  especially,  with  the  philosophical  doctrines  of 
Europe  in  concurrence  or  contrast  with  their  own  metaphysics  and 
logic,  and  with  this  view  he  liaa  published  Lectures  on  the  Nyaya, 
Vodanta,  and  Sankbya  Bystems,  comparing  their  doctrines  with  tbostt 
of  Aristotle,  Whealley,  Berkeley,  nnd  Mill,  and  the  SutraM,  or  dtig- 
mstic  principles  of  the  six  philosophical  systems  of  India,  both  texts 
and  translations;  the  object  being  twofold — to  make,  on  the  one  hand, 
those  Brahmans  who  study  Sanscrit  solely  or  principally,  aware  that 
the  subjects  to  which  they  attach  most  value  are  as  well  or  hctter 
uudcrstood  in  Europe,  and,  on  tbo  other,  to  render  tho^e  who  are 
studying  English  conversant  also  with  their  own  philosopbical  sya- 
tems  :  the  two  cln3aee  will  then  ho  abla  to  discaas  and  compare  their 
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respeotire  notions,  to  the  improvement  of  both,  instead  of  being,  as  tbey 
are  at  present,  mutually  □aintelligible.  It  ia  only  by  being  doubly 
armed  tbat  the  DatiTe  Euglittb  gcboliir  cau  hope  to  exercise  any  influ- 
ence whatever  upon  bis  countrymen,  or  extend  beyond  his  own  person 
the  benefits  of  enlightened  cultivation.  To  expect  to  accomplish  the 
dilTueion  of  knowledge  in  India  through  English  alone,  were  us  roa- 
Konablu  at  lo  exjiect  that  a  cripple,  deprived  of  tbe  use  of  both  his 
lees,  should  hobble  along  upon  a  single  orutcb. 

Although  not  altogether  idle,  European  scholars  in  India  have  not 
of  latfl  done  much  for  Oriental  literntare;  yet  there  is  much  to  do, 
especially  in  conseqaonco  of  tht^  recent  aocefisions  to  our  territory;  and 
gmmtnars  and  dictionaries  of  the  dialects  of  the  Punjab  nnd  frontier 
districts  are  esseutial  to  the  due  disoburge  of  public  duty.  The  only 
recent  contributions  to  tbe  literature  of  these  regions  are  a  Dictionary, 
English  and  Punjabee,  by  Captain  Starkey,  and  the  translation  of  tbe 
Vicbitra  Ndtaka,  one  of  the  scriptural  books  of  tbe  Sikfas,  by  Captain 
Siddone.  In  tbe  south,  a  new  edition  of  Major  Molesworth's  Maratbi 
Dictionary  is  in  progress,  aa  is  a  new  dictionary  of  Telugu,  hy  Mr. 
Charles  Brown.  To  Mohanimadan  literature  an  important  contribu' 
tion  has  been  commenced  by  Dr.  Sprcnger,  in  a  new  nnd  authentic  life 
of  Muhammad,  of  which  the  Grst  part  is  published.  Tbe  slackness  of 
European  exertion  is  in  sonic  degree  compensated  by  tbe  activity  of 
Dative  scholars,  who  are  beginning  to  make  abundant  use  of  the  agency 
of  the  press,  of  which  they  have  learned  the  application  from  their 
English  masters.  Through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Company's  ter- 
ritories printing-presses  have  been  set  up,  not  only  for  the  circulation 
of  intelligience,  or  for  missionary  and  educational  objects,  but  for  the 
multiplication  and  diffusion  of  standard  litt^rature.  A  great  impulse 
has  been  given  to  the  publication  of  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Hindustani 
compositions  by  the  use  of  lithography,  which  is  better  suited  to  tbe 
charaoters  of  those  languages  than  moveable  types.  Of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  lithographic  press,  in  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth, 
there  have  been  recently  sent  to  the  library  of  the  India  House  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  works,  executed  at  Agra,  Delhi,  Benares,  Mee- 
rat,  and  Cawnpore.  On  former  occasions,  proportion  ably  numerous 
works  have  been  sent  from  Bareilly  and  Lncknow.  Some  of  these 
are  translations  of  English  books;  but  the  far  greater  number  are  tbe 
works  that  are  most  highly  esteemed  by  the  natives,  the  compositions 
of  celebrated  writers  on  grammar,  logic,  metaphysics,  medicine,  poetry, 
Uw,  and  religion.  The  Mohammadans  especially  have  published  a 
Domber  of  controversial  works,  in  explanation  and  vindication  of  their 
and  various  collections  of  their  most  venerated  tradiUons.     The 
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dispatch  uf  books  I  have  just  allodcJ  U>  ini:Iuile<l  do  fewer  tbon  ibrot 
editinna  of  tbe  Konn,  two  witU  intcrliaear  tranilationa  in  Urdu. 
Nov  1  remember  the  time  wben  tbe  Maul&vis  of  ColciilU  looked  upon 
tbe  printing  of  tie  Kontn  as  a  profane  desocratioD  aS  tbo  sacNd 
volume,  and  were  as  jculous  of  its  being  translated  into  any  vctnaco- 
Iw  dialect  as  the  Cliurch  uf  Bume  ever  was  of  tbe  traosktion  of  tbg 
Bible  iolo  the  vnlgar  tongue.  In  Bengal  and  tbe  &tutb  of  India  ft 
like  actit-e  multiplication  of  popular  woiks,  cbicQy  poetical,  Bod 
translations  from  Sanscrit,  is  taking  place.  There  ia  nowber*  muob 
attempt  at  originality,  but  the  oonstant  employment  of  tbe  press  indi- 
cates a  state  of  mental  fbrmentatton,  which,  like  tho  Indian  ckurutug 
of  the  ocoan,  mayin  duo  ecason  bring  jewels  to  the  surface — Ih*  genu 
of  creative  buoy  and  indepcudeat  tbonght. 

Voyaging  from  India  lowariU  China,  wo  meet  with  sitoilar  mgu* 
of  the  progress  of  improremi^nL  The  Journal  of  the  indinn  Archi- 
pelago, printed  at  Singapore,  is  full  of  \iiluablc  information  respecting 
tbe  people,  tbe  languages,  and  literature  of  tbe  Malay  peninsula  and 
adjacent  ialanila.  At  Maulmaiu,  tbe  pross  is  busy  with  ednoationftt 
works,  in  tho  language  of  Bunna;  and  from  Eiam  we  hare  a  new 
gmmnuLr  of  Siamese,  by  M.  de  Palleguix,  Vicar  Apostolic  in  Siatn, 
which  is  interesting  not  only  from  its  inherent  usefulness,  bnt  from  it« 
being  printed  at  Baokok,  the  capital  of  Sinm.  In  an  upponili:;,  tb« 
author  adds  a  view  of  the  elate  of  Budilbisn)  amongst  tbe  Siameec, 
and  gives  a  Hat  of  tbe  writings  current  in  tbe  kingdom.  The  religious 
works  alone  amount  t.o  tbreo  thousand  sis  hundred  and  eigbty-tbnw 
volnincB.  In  this  country,  a  vaiuabto  contribution  towards  liidlitating 
tbe  acquirement  of  the  languago  of  the  Malays  lias  recently  appeared 
in  a  dictionary  of  that  bLnguago,  in  the  Bnnian  alphabet,  by  Mr. 
Crawfnid,  whose  long  and  intimBto  noquaintutice  with  tho  Uoatem 
Archipelago,  manifested  in  the  impnrtnnt  works  he  hsn  berotofnro 
published  respecting  them,  furnishes  ample  oKsumtine  that  thH  com 
lation  will  be  of  eseonttal  serrioe  to  those  ti)  whom  a  knowlndgo  of 
Malay  is  an  object  of  neceesity  or  interest.  At  Java,  the  Tran^actians 
of  the  Batavian  Society,  which  began  more  than  half  a  enutury  affo, 
have  merged  into  the  Tijdscbrift  voor  Netrlandiscb  Indii^.  publisbcd 
in  Holland,  and  relating  entirety  to  tbe  Dutch  poteeesioue  in  tbe 
Archipelago.  The  Government  of  Holland  tins  of  late  years  been  mn 
ficently  liberal  in  its  encouragement  of  pablioalioae  iiluctrutlve  of  the 
philology,  statistics,  and  policy  of  its  Eastern  territories;  and  worka 
relating  to  them  are  ounstiintly  put  forth,  unrortunately  mosUy 
in  the  Dutch  language.  The  magniScent  work  on  Japan,  tlw 
Nipon   and  Fauna  Japonioa  of  Colonel   Siebold,    whioh  i*  anotlsar 
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[ampla  of  tba  pattonago  of  Iho  CrowQ,  is  iu  Qorniiui:  the  wotk  U 
jat  unfinished. 

The  language  »nd  literaturo  of  Chion  haro  nlwkya  enjoyed  mora 

GODsidtirution  with  foroigo  oaltoas  than  oar  ova;  ami  Vranoe  in  paN 

ticubr  has  almoi^t  nioDupDliasd  this  hraudi  of  Oriootal  uultivatioD. 

We  MO  not,  it  is  true,  whully  with^jut  Chinoso  schoUra,  aud  we  may 

bonst  of  two  at  least  who  have  deserved  itDii  earned  »  European  repu- 

Sir  John  D.tria  and  Sir  Q.  Stftuutoa;  but  we  may  regret 

it  they  do  not  appear  tu  have  any  worthy  succesaora,  new  that  tboy 

acquired  the  privilege  of  reposing   under  their  laurels.      It  i« 

tharwise   at   Puris,   although  ihey  have  lately  lost  iu  M.  Eilouard 

liot   a  diatiognisUed   Ghineiic    acholar,    who    baa    left    a    valuable 

■thumous  work  in  hla  trausktion  of  the  Chiii  Li,  or  Institutes  of  the 

the  administrative  organisation  of  the  empire  in   the  twelfth 

itury  (it  ia  said)  u.c.,  under  the  Chin  dynasty,  the  principles  of 

lich,  according  to  tlie  translator,  still  regulate  the  praotice  of  the 

emmenl.     M.  Pavie  has  published  the  translation  uf  the  seoond 

Inni*  of  the  San-koue-chi,  or  L'Histoire  dea  Tiois  Rayauuies;  and 

Hervey,  an  acoount  of  Chinese  horticulture  and  agriculture,  from 

Enoyclopodia  of  Agriculture,  compiled  under  the  orders  of  the 

Bmperor  Kieu-lnng.      Those   who  are  interested  in  the  history  of 

India,  however,  look  with  noxious  anticipation  to  the  translation  by 

U.  Jullten  of  the  travels  of  Hwon  Tsang  in  India  in  the  sixth  and 

Mventli  centuries:  it  is  said  to  be  completed,  but  awaits  some  supple- 

meulAry   dissertations,  as  on  the  Buddhist  chronology  and  the  con- 

eordanca  of  Sanscrit  and  Chinese  names.     In  the  meantime,  a  &ag- 

nentary  memoir  of  Hwan  Tsang,  translated  by  M.  Jullien,  has  been 

<M)mniunicat«d   by  him  to  the   Frcoch   Academy,  and   in  separately 

printed.     It  is  of  a  very  legendary — that  is,  of  a  very  mendacious — - 

ebamctei,  nod  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  any  prepossession  In  favour 

of  the  authenticity  of  Flwan  Tsang'i  travels. 

I  have  thns  attempted  to  place  before  you  what  may  be  termed  a 
's-eye  view  of  the  principal  contributions  to  Oiieulal  literature 
ing  the  last  year  or  two.  To  have  been  more  minute  would  have 
led  your  patience  tiw)  severely,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  pass 
many  subjects  of  interest  holding  a  subsidiary  place,  and  egpe- 
ffitlly  the  shorter,  but  not  leas  valuable,  communiontiona  which  have 
been  printed  in  our  own  Journal,  in  the  Journab  of  the  branch 
Societies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  and  that  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  in  the  Journal  Aiiiatique 
of  Paris,  the  Zeilaohrift  of  the  Oriental  Society  of  (Jermany,  the 
Indiigha  8tudi«a  of  Professor  Weber,  the  Journal  of  the  American 
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Oriontal  Society,  uud  the  TranBoctioiiB  of  the  Aoademiea  of  Paris, 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Munieb,  and  St.  Peteraburgh, — in  all  which  valuable 
com  muni  cations  on  aubjecta  of  Oriental  literatnre  are  to  be  met  with, 
of  the  existence  of  which  the  public  in  this  country  ia  scarcely  or  not 
at  nil  aware.  As  long  as  this  ia  the  case — as  long  as  English  Society 
ia  ao  incurious  with  respect  to  Orienlal  Literature — it  need  Dot  be 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  numbers  and  the  labours  of  EngUih 
Oriental  scholars  should  be  overshadowed  by  the  much  more  impoaing 
array  of  Cautinental  Orienlaliats.  The  healthy  stimulus  of  publiu 
approbation  is  here  almost  wholly  wanting.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  the  Orientalists  of  France  or  Germany  And  in  the  public 
at  large  many  more  individuals  than  amon;;;st  ourselvea  to  take  a 
delight  in  the  translated  specimens  of  Arabian,  Indian,  or  Chinese 
talent.  The  literary  taete  of  the  majority  is  no  doubt  much  the  same 
abroad  that  it  is  bore.  General  readers,  whether  German  or  French, 
have  also  tWit  David  Copperfielda  and  Vanity  Fain,  highly  flavonred 
fictions,  which  render  the  plain  food  of  aober  facts  insipid  and  die- 
tasteful  to  the  intellectual  appetite.  Where,  then,  consists  the 
difference?  Why  do  the  Continental  pressea  teem  with  Oriental 
publicatiouii,  texts,  and  translationa,  when  in  this  country  they  cannot 
find  a  publisher  '\  We  may  trace  it  to  varions  cauaee,  and  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  encouragement  ^ren  by  foreign  government^  nut 
merely  by  actual  pecuniary  aid,  but  by  the  multiplication  of  profea- 
■[.av^  chairs,  and  by  the  grant  of  personal  distinctions  to  eminent 
■■Mitel  scholars.  The  Government  of  this  country  has  never  been 
PaMfc^ble  for  the  patronage  of  any  desoription  of  literature,  and  it  is 
not  Buiprising,  therefore,  that  Oriental  literature  should  have  shared 
the  general  neglect;  the  late  administration  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
however,  is  entitled  to  the  acknowledgments  of  our  Society  in  having 
enabled  us,  by  a  liberal  grant,  Ia  defray  the  cost  of  printing  Colonel 
Rawlinson's  researches.  A  solitary  instance  of  ibis  nature  forms  no 
material  exception,  however,  to  the  imputation  of  want  of  encourage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Goverament  as  one  cause  of  the  inferiority  of 
England  to  other  countries  in  the  cultivation  of  Oriental  letters. 
A  still  more  efficient  cause,  however,  is  the  existence  on  the 
Continent  of  a  literary,  or  pcibaps  I  should  say,  a,  lonrned  public, 
formed  of  a  sufficient  body  of  scholars  and  men  of  letters,  who  are 
engaged  and  interested  in  something  better  than  the  qihcmeral  litera- 
ture of  the  passing  honr,  or  the  circamacribed  area,  of  local  and  occa- 
sional topica — in  the  investigation  of  the  productions  of  the  human 
mind,  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries^in  the  Btndy  of  universal  man. 
Such  a  public  we  also  ought  to  have.     There  is  no  lack  amongst  a* 
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of  men  of  scholarly  attainments,  and  of  cultiyated  understandings,  who 
might  be  expected  to  interest  themselyes  in  the  contemplation  of  every 
diversity  of  intellectaal  development.  It  has  happened^  however, 
partly  from  the  course  of  our  early  education^  and  partly  from  lotig- 
oherished  prepossessions,  that  scholarship  with  us  has  rarely  deviated 
from  the  beaten  track  of  classical  study,  and  has  thought  little  worthy 
of  attention  except  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  That  the 
preference  is  well  placed  need  not  be  disputed;  but  preference  need 
not  have  been  exclusiveness.  Without  in  the  least  depreciating  the 
superior  excellence  of  Latin  and  Greek,  men  of  studious  habits  and 
inquiring  minds  may  be  assured  that  they  will  find  much  to  reward 
research,  much  to  gratify  taste,  much  to  interest,  much  to  enlighten, 
in  the  languages  and  literature  of  the  East. 


Art.  "Srlt—An  Aerount  of  the  ^Vgion  (if  the  KJiond^  in  Oriata. 
By  Captain  S.  Chaktbes  J4-*cpuebson,,  #«(/("«  ^j-my, 
late  Agent  far  the  Supiirtaiuji  of  SfetiaJi  Safirffit*  asrf 
Fvntale  IrtfanUcide  in  the  Mill  Tracts  of  Ot'usa. 


[Tub  following  paper  was  presented  iiy  Captain  Mnc[)hersoii  as  Furlher 
i)lugtrating,  and  in  bohiq  respects  corcscting,  the  noticei  coutaiaod  la 
his  paper  on  the  subject  printed  in  the  teveoth  volume  of  the  JoiiraaL 
The  iiifonnijitioii  tbere  given  waa  tl^e  result  of  aom?  years'  pe^9Dal 
o^iserviitiun  among  tlie  Khond^  and  was  of  great  value  and  iutct^cKt; 
tiut,  from  ihe  niituro  and  novelty  of  our  intercourse  with  tbut  {leople, 
it  was  necessarily  imperfect.  Captain  Macphersou  htiving  «Dli«e- 
(|Ltent!y  returned  to  the  scene  of  bis  labours,  prnseeuttMl  bis  incjuiriea 
over  B,  larger  extent  of  country,  an'l  among  other  portions  of  the 
Kbond  tribes.  He  thus  collected  additional  important  details,  which 
be  has  now  communicated  to  the  Society.] 


Iniroductiom. 

The  Khondt — one  of  Um  PrimUive  Raen  of  India.  Their  Relation  to 
the  Govemtiiente,  and  to  the  Zemindart  of  Oriitn.  Source*  nf 
Information  reapecling  their  Eelifjioii. 

When  tbe  people  which  spread  the  Brabmiiiical  reltginu  and  insti- 
tutions from  the  valley  of  tbe  Ganges,  extended  them,  by  migration 
nod  concjnest,  over  tbe  Indian  peninsula,  large  portions  of  the  primitive 
population  remained  unsubdued  und  unconverted  where  physical  cir- 
cumalnnces  specially  favoured  their  resistance  to  force  and  to  the 
pressure  of  moral  iiifluences  ;  and,  accordingly,  numerous  remnants  of 
tbem  arc  now  seen,  scattered  widely  under  tbe  most  various  aspects, 

I  and  often  under  highly  interesting  relations  to  the  dominant  people. 
Tbe  physical  conditions  most  fuvouraklu  lo  the  preservation  of  the 
aboriginal  ntcus  weie  oimli-nej  in  high  perfection  and  on  n  great  scale 
in  the  portion  of  the  north-eastern  quarter  of  tbe  pt^ninsula  nearly 
comprised  between  the  Vimlbya  range  on  tbe  north,  the  o.ifctem  chata 
of  (ihautfi,  and  a  line  connecting  these  drawn  rrnni  tbe  month  of  tb« 
Godnvery  to  the  centre  of  the  valley  of  the  Neriindda ;— a  rogios 
rnmpoaed  of  lofty  and  rugged  mountaius,  impenetriiblo  forests,  swampf 
woodlands,  and  arid  wastes,  itit«r6peised  wjtb  extennve  tracts  (>f  open 
and  prodnetive  plain,  and  poMeesing  a  climate  in  many  distriote  highly 
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peattlential,  while,  for  atrangers.  it  it  Htlubriona  in  th?  0{>»n  country 
alone.     In  that  territory,  large  reiunants  of  do  fewer  thnn  lire  peoples 
who  claim  lo  be  cLildren  of  the  soil—the  Khonds,  the   Koles,  the 
Boiiralis,  the  Gond<,  and  the  Uheeie — have   preserved,  with   various 
ilegreea  of  purity  and  diatinetnesa,  their  race,  their  ingtttatione,  their 
I  koguage.  and  their  superstition  a.     Wholly  or  in  part  within  it,  kiug- 
I  doniB  were  established  by  the  Ooriya,  the  Telugu,  the  Mahr&tta,  ond 
F  Ibe  Rnipoot  diriaions  of  the  Brahminical  people;   and  between  tbe 
I  uiclent  races  and  each  of  thuae  kingdoms,  strikingly  contrasted  la 
1  their  genius  and  instituttiins,  connesions  have  spmug  up,  the  most 
I  dirersitied  in  their  origins  and  their  forms,  but  bavin;;  one  eomnion 
I   tendency — towards  tbe  suppression  and   obliteration  of  the  ancient 
1  and  rnder  by  the  mure  oivilieed  people — worked  out,  conaciously  and 
uncomcioQaly,  through  the  gradual  fusimilation  of  roanoera,  through 
pj^selytUui  to  the  Hindu  or  the  Mahomedan  faith,  and  through  the 
fiisiim  of  races,  notwithstanding  every  barrier  of  caste  and  custom. 
Of  these  Hindu  kingdoms,  the  ancient  atote  of  Orli^sa  was  formed 
I  ehiefly  from  the  territotios  of  three  of  the  primitive  pooples,  tbe  Khonda, 
I  the  Koles,  and  the  Souraha.    In  the  ninth  century,  when  tbo  dominion 
6f  Orista  was  at  ita  height,  its  great  social  features  bore  the  aame 
general  relation  to  itfi  geographical  divisions  which  they  now  present; 
uid  I  conceive  that,  by  briefly  indicating  those  features  and  that  rela- 
tion, I  may  best  exhibit  the  main  facts  of  the  position  in  which  the 
remnants  of  the  primitive  races,  and  of  the  Kfaond  race  in  particular, 
hare  stood  towards  the  conquering  people. 

The  Orissan  form  of  polity  may  be  broadly  delined  to  have  been  a 
despotic  monarchy,  limited  by  a  military  .iri«tocnicy,  while  theucratte 
influences  predominated.     Tbe  sovenigns  of  its  historical  dynasties, 

tfrom  A.D.  478  to  a.d.  1558,  are  celebrated  for  magnificence  iu  their 
courts,  and  their  public  works ;  as  successful  in  their  wars  of  aggrea- 
eion ;  aa  liberal  promoters  of  learning  and  the  nrts ;  and  supcrstitiously 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  their  faittj ;  while  their  power  was  amongst 
the  laet  in  the  peninaubv  which  was  orerthrown  by  the  Mahomednns. 
The  boily  of  territorial  nobles  were  highly  elevated  in  respect  nf 
rank,  power,  and  posseeaiona.  They  all  bore  the  title  of  Rajuh.  They 
h«ld,  generally  iu  virtual  independence,  estates  of  great  extent,  yield- 
ing larjro  revenues.  From  their  exclusive  relatione  with  the  ur?nli- 
dued  portions  of  the  primitive  races,  enabling  them  to  command  their 
will!  valour,  they  derived  considerable  power.  And  they  mainly 
wielded  the  greiit  distini'tivc  insiitiilion  of  Orisaa— its  Paiks,  or  her«- 
dttary  landed  militia,  an  army  numbering  from  a  hundred  and  ftfty 
IhiHuand  to  three  fanadred  thousand  toot  soldiers. 
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The  Orissan  hierarchy  waa  the  most  aplendiilly  endowed  in  India ; 
preaidiog,  in  the  sixth  century,  over  fibuvaneswar,  with  its  nx 
thousoDd  ehriDee;  aud  administering,  from  the  twelfth  century,  the 
great  pantheon  of  Jaggandth,  at  Puri,  whose  "sacred  territory"  wu 
above  a  buadred  niilea  in  length.  Its  members,  moreover,  generally 
held  the  chief  civil  oflices,  both  under  the  state  and  in  the  domaitu  of 
the  Rajahs. 

In  the  ninth  century,  the  Orissau  territory  extended  from  the 
valley  of  the  Gauges  to  the  banks  of  the  Godavery,  meafuring  six 
degrees  in  latitude,  while  its  average  breadth  was  about  three  degree* 
of  longitude;  aud  the  eastern  chain  of  Ghauts,  running  at  an  average 
distance  of  seventy  miles  from  the  coast  of  Coroniandel,  traversed  its 
whole  length.  From  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  mountain  range,  its 
innumerable  buttresses  and  ofiahoota  spread  over  the  adjacent  plain  to 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea.  Upon  the  west,  the  range  is  generally 
supported  by  compact  plateaux,  series  of  broad  ridges,  and  oxponses 
of  elevated  plain;  and  thus  the  whole  country  is  naturally  divided, 
although  by  no  distinct  lines  of  demarcation,  into  an  alpine,  a  sub* 
alpine,  and  a  maritime  region. 

The  Maritime  division  extends  along  the  whole  sea-board,  nearly 
four  hundred  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  Gfteen  miles. 
It  is  an  open,  salubrions,  well  peopled,  and  highly  productive  expanse, 
with  the  exception  of  several  groups  of  barren  hills,  and  a  tract  of 
marshy  and  wooded  deltas  intersected  by  lagunes.  The  open  ajid 
fertile  parts  of  this  territory  formed  the  statc-domalu  of  Orissa,  and 
iuoluded  a  large  portion  of  the  religious  lands.  The  wilder  distriota 
were  partitioned  into  estates,  or  zemindaries,  of  yery  various  value 
and  extent.  The  primitive  races  were  expelled  from  the  whole  of  tbia 
seaward  territory,  save  where  they  were  (leruiitted  to  linger  in  its 
eequeatereil  and  unhealthy  tracts,  occupying  lands  on  half-servile 
tenures. 

The  Sub-alpine  region  comprised  above  one-half  of  the  entire  area 
of  the  kingdom.  It  forms  a  vast  expanse  of  hilly  wastes,  entangled 
forests,  and  rugged  water- courses,  exceedingly  unhealthy,  but  inter- 
spersed with  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys,  and  occasionally  broken  by 
broad  and  productive  plains.  This  regiou  was  divided  into  a  large 
number  of  icmindaries,  the  domains  of  the  titular  rajahs  of  Orissa. 

These  xemtDdariee  vary  from  inconsiderable  estates  to  territories  of 
great  dimensions, — petty  prinoi pal i ties  which  have  ina<le  a  considerable 
figure  in  the  modem  history  of  the  eastern  division  uF  the  peninsula. 
The  more  important  of  them  are  posseeaed  by  families  which  trare 
descent  from  the  royal  houNs  of  Orissa,  or  from  the  priacipd 
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■tocks  of  RajpDtaDa.  A  coDsiJerable  number  were  origiDslly  planted 
by  the  Orlaeait  soverei^e  nloDg  the  hill-frontier  of  their  etate  domain, 
for  ite  proteciion  from  the  incareion.i  of  the  dispossessed  races.  Others 
were  founded  by  great  hereditary  officers  of  revenue  and  justice, 
through  the  gradual  converBJon  of  their  administrative  into  proprietary 
Successful  military  chiefs  and  leaders  of  predatory  bandi, 
a^ionnlly  carved  out  great  dornaitu^  for  themselves  and  their 
followers.  And,  id  some  (quarters,  portions  of  the  ancient  population, 
'here  still  unsubdued,  formed  ieraindaries  by  inviting  junior  mem- 
bers of  influentml  zemindary  houses  to  become  their  Hajahs. 

lindars  wore  bound  by  their  tenures  under  the  state  to 
miuntftin,  and  bring  into  the  Geld,  large  contingents  of  the  national 
landed  soldiery;  to  pay  tribute,  in  some  cases  heavy,  in  soma 
nominal;  to  perform  special  services,  both  public,  and  personal  to  the 
r#overeiga ;  and  to  receive  at  bis  hands  investiture  with  their  honours 
tnd  domains. 

The  origin  and  spirit  of  the  relation  between  the  Zemindars  and 

I  landed  militia  of  Oriasa  are  plain.     When  the  Hindns  obtained, 

force  or  fraud,  a  portion  of  territory  from  the  primitive  occupanta, 

iving  them  back  into  the  inner  tracts  of  mountain  and  forest,  the 

,tion  upon  it  of  a  body  of  soldiers,  holding  lands  on  the  condition 

hereditary  service,  could  aJono  give  to  the  coutiuest  security  and 

The  rivalries  of  the  j^emindara,  and  the  terms  of  their  tenures 

ider  the  state,  obliged  them  to  maintain,  and  often  to  increase,  that 

Idiery,  even  where  the  necessity  in  which  it  ha<I  originated  cea.wd  te 

The  Eemindars  stood  to  it  simply  in  the  relation  of  militaty 

patrons;    while  its  chief  officers,  on    whom  they  depended  for  the 

execution  of  every  menaure  of  defence  or  aggression,  greatly  inllueaood 

and  often  controlled  their  councils. 

The  aboriginal  peoples  have  existed  within  the  zeiuindajies  in  two 
dielinct  positions. 

In  the  more  open  tracts,  they  wore  generally  reduced,  as  in  the 
state  domain,  to  a  semi-servile  condition  ;  the  Khonda,  for  example, 
dwelling  in  petty  bnmlets,  their  services  appropriated  by  the  Rajah  to 
supply  himself  and  bis  officers  with  jungle  produce,  or  assigned  by 

EJiim  to  particular  villager  or  temples,  and  hearing  the  appellation  of 
|l  Vottiah,"  or  "  labouring  without  hire." 
f  Amongst  the  rugged  bases  of  the  mouutnin  chain,  the  aboriginal 
Ifihes,  on  (heir  subjngation,  did  not  fall  into  servitude,  but  became 
free  subjects  of  the  zemindar.'*,  cultivating  the  soil  on  the  usual  rent 
tenare,  or  living  by  military  sen'icc,  or  enrolled  nmirngst  the  landed 
nilitia.      They  have  everywhere  tended — and  the  prooMs  goes  > 
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a  become  UaiiuilaWil  to  lb«ir  euu- 
■tntl  the  Kbunda,  in  partienlar,  bavfl 
new  caateii,  ni»ny  of  which  faoli)  & 
respeclable  place  witliin  tlie  pnlo  of  Hindn  suuioty, 

Lmstly, — beyond  the  profirr  limits  of  the  xeminilBries — in  the 
Alpine  region,  comprising  lh»  central  ridgo«,  the  lofty  plateanx,  anil 
the  inner  valleya  nf  the  iliain  of  Glmot*.  large  portions  of  the  primi- 
tive races  remain  imperfectly  subdued,  while  cume  have  maintained 
their  independence  Bgiiin«l  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Hindos.  The 
zeinindaries  being  interposed  between  this  population  and  the  state- 
domain,  the  zemindars  have  had  relutiona  with  it  to  the  almoct  com- 
plete eiEclusion  of  the  succewive  pivemmentH  of  Orissa,  and  hftve 
formed  connexions  with  its  eeveral  divisions,  endleesly  varied  JD  their 
spirit  and  detaib,  but  generiilly  upon  equal  terms,  boin^  founded  QpoD 
a  plain  common  interest — that  6f  defence  against  oggmssion.  In  the 
quarter  of  the  Kbond  people,  for  example— the  ze^mindars  bavinft  been 
ever  at  feod  with  oue  another,  and  prone  to  resistance  to  the  etato, 
while  the  mountain  tribes  were  exposed  to  attack  by  crery  ailventurcr 
who  might  hope  to  soiao  their  lands — there  have  aj'iscn  between  each 
temindsr  and  ibe  cluster  of  unsubdued  tribes  bordering  on  bis  domain, 
alliances  for  mulaal  defence,  in  which,  while  the  tribes  have  a  part 
and  rank  distinctly  subordinate,  their  indepcndenee  is  reoogniaed  and 
equal  advantages  are  stipulated. 

Since  the  extinction  of  the  native  monarchy,  the  lemindar  nyafaa 
hav*  acknowledged,  in  succession,  the  supremacy  of  Delhi,  of  the 
U^ratta  power,  and  of  our  empin;  but,  secure  in  their  nioaotain 
lotds  and  peetileutial  climate,  they  have  generally  yielded  to 
gevemrocnts  a  prcoarions  and  Unfruilful  allegiance,  exercising, 
few  practical  limitnlions,  all  the  powers  of  independent  sore- 
nifnty. — reigning  the  b&ughty  and  uncontrolled  despots  of  their 
wild  douiaiu»,  until,  compelled  by  their  revolts,  we  have  penetraKd 
their  unexplored  monntaii)  barriers,  assumed  the  territories  of  a  few 
familiiM^  and  bent  others  to  our  yoke. 

Of  the  primitive  peoples,  the  Kole*  prevail  in  the  northern  divi- 
sion of  Orissa,  the  Khouds  in  the  middle  portiriu,  and  the  Sontahs  ia 
the  eoutb.  The  Kliouds  are  now  seen  within  the  following  ill-deliD«d 
limits.  Lpon  ihu  eastern  aidi'  (hey  appear  in  the  wilder  tracts  of  tho 
Ganjam  ili«trict  bordering  iipou  the  C'hilka  Luke,  aud  touch  in  that 
qoarter  the  ciHut  of  the  Bay  uf  BengAl.  Un  the  north-west,  they  tra 
found  on  the  buuudarics  of  Uondwana,  in  long.  83  ;  while  on  the  west, 
lh«y  exiind  to  an  unknown  distance  within  the  nnsurveyed  franti«r  of 
the  Nsi^ore  state.      They  are  feand  a»  far  south  as  i)n>tar,  in  tU. 
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r-f*  40",  while  the  ECDiiad&ry  of  PalroDila,  in  t)ie  Viiagapatftm  dutrict, 
b  pMipssed  \}y%  KhoDi]  chief.  On  the  south,  the  Khonda  ire  replnced 
In  the  temindary  of  Pedda  Kimedy,  in  the  Oanjam  district,  by  the 
Seurah  race,  whicb  U  said  Ibenceforward  itereraHy  to  occupy  the 
tiuterti  Bccliviiies  of  the  Ghinta  to  the  Godnvory.  To  the  north,  fifty 
miles  l>e3>oiid  the  Mahanadi,  in  the  meridian  oi  Quad,  the  Kbcnda 
ftre  aiicveeded  by  the  Kole  people.     On  the  nortfa-ea«t,  they  are  found 

r  fcigb  in  Cuttack ;  while  Sonniha  (not  ideutilied  with  the  Sourahs  of 
e  sniith)  inhabit  there  the  inferior  ridges  of  tbc  Ghunta. 

The  BritieL  Government  first  came  into  immmliate  contact  wiih 

e  mountain  Khunds  in  1835,  whilst  enpt^*'''  i"  military  operations 

llbr  th«  reduction  of  the  lemindary  of  Ooomsnr,  in  the  Oanjam  distriot, 

I  ithoM  rajah  ha<l  rebelled,  and  taken  nfogt  amongst  them.     Upon  the 

Completion  of  thoK  operations,  in  1837,  I  was  employed  in  anrvcying 

a  portion  of  the  newly  acqoired  distriet^  and  the  nnexplnred  tracts 

fcronnd  It.     lu  p<*rforming  that  duty,  I  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  con- 

^tfderable  amount  of  information   respecting  the  language,  manners, 

BBtitution!',  and    religion  uf  the  Khonds,  then  almost  entirely  nn- 

j4bown.     That  information,  professedly  very  incomplete,  was  embodieil 

|iBi  B  report,  written  hy  order  of  the  Madras  Government  in  June, 

1,  and  afterwards  printed  by  the  Government  of  India;  and  a  dis- 

Vngnished  member  of  this  Society  then  did  nie  tho  honour  to  present 

0  it  the  portion  relating  to  thn  Khond  rflifion  wbicJi  was  published 

■In  the  Society's  Journal.     When  I  returned  to  the  Kbond  country 

B  that  year,  ns  an  Assistant  to  the  Agent  nf  the  Onvemment  in  the 

■  Snnjam  district,  I  found  that  I  hod  previously  visited  only  the  tribes 

IWlonging  to  one  of  the  two  ^at  antagonist  secta  into  which  the 

§  Rlionds  are  divided,  and  that  I  had,  thence,  ormncously  described  the 

ind  observances  of  that  sect  as  constituting  the  whole  aj^tem 

Uf  the  Khond  religion.     My  present  object  is  to  correct  tliat  error 

n  the  information  which  1  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  during  my 

■long  subsequent  conne\ion  with  the  people  aa  a  subordinate,  or  the 

4ief,  Agent  of  the  Government  for  the  suppression  amongst  them  of 

~e  practices  of  Human  Sacrifice  and  Female  Infanticide. 

Tho  Khond  religion  exists  in  oral  traditions  alone,  and  the  priest- 
which  thcKo  aro  preserved  is  neither  hereditary  nor  strictly 
rgant«cd  ns  a  profession  ;  ncverlhelces,  the  ceremonials  of  the  gods, 
mpoiied  ef  rite*,  invocations,  hynms,  legends,  and  recitals,  form  a 
Dsitory  of  materials,  doctrinal  and  ritual,  from  which  the  inaiu 
nilines  and  spirit  nf  the  eapcrstition  may  be  authentically  deduced. 
Uiil,  tbrotigl)  inquiries  systematically  addrened  to  the  best  inforaaod 
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prieata  and  laymen  whoee  fail  confideace  baa  been  giiined,  the  doc- 
trines trhicli  do  not  naturally  find  a  place  in  the  ceremonials,  and  all 
the  details  of  these,  may  be  ascertained.  Still,  with  respect  to  every 
portion  of  the  following  account  of  the  Khond  superstition,  I  beg 
that,  in  addition  to  the  obriouB  diEBcoIty,  under  any  circumstances,  of 
ascertaining  and  describing  from  oml  atatementa  the  opiaions,  feelings, 
and  sentiments  which  constitute  a,  system  of  religion,  the  folluwing 
special  sonrces  of  error  may  be  kept  in  view.  Only  the  leading 
ideas,  the  chief  formalities,  and  the  moat  familiar  and  signiGcant 
expresaions  of  this  religion  are  distinctly  fixed  in  the  minds  even  of 
the  beat  informed  of  its  rude  profesaors.  The  details  of  doctrines  and 
of  rites,  of  legends  and  narratives,  vary  in  every  district,  and  even 
ill  different  parts  of  the  same  district;  according  as  the  population 
belongs  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  antagonist  secta,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  fancies  of  the  officiating  priests.  Upon  many  subjects,  for 
instance,  there  are  many  different  legends,  all  equally  cnnent  and 
equally  believed,  so  that  the  one  which  I  give  is  to  be  considered 
merely  as  a  samplf^  of  those  that  exist.  And  hence,  in  the  attempt  to 
present  in  ezu.ct  language  and  a  systematic  form,  a  body  of  traditional 
ideas,  I  fear  that  1  have,  perhaps  unavoidably,  imparted  to  the  sub- 
ject an  appearance  of  theoretical  completeness  and  consistency  which 
does  not  strictly  belong  to  it. 

I  have  to  add,  that  these  descriptious  are  drawn  exclusively  frooi 
the  Khond  country  of  the  lemindary  of  Ooomsur,  and  from  those 
portions  of  the  zemindaries  of  Boad,  DuspullaU,  Souradah,  and  some 
neighbouring  tracts  with  the  usages  of  which  I  am  best  acqaainted. 

All  the  principal  legends,  hymns,  and  recitals  were  taken  down 
by  me  as  thoy  were  spoken  or  intoned  by  well  iufonned  priests  or 
hiymen  in  the  Khond  language,  and,  on  account  of  my  imperfect 
knowledge  of  that  language,  translated  line  by  line  into  Oorlyu  and 
Hindustani  by  persons  highly  qualified  for  the  task.  My  late  very 
able  and  deeply  lamented  friend,  Dr.  Cadenhead,  who  was  Principal 
Assistant  in  the  Orissan  Hill  Agency,  and  a  perfect  master  of  the 
Khond  language,  also  obtained  these  legends  in  it,  in  many  caws  from 
sources  distinct  from  mine,  and  collated  my  versions  with  his  own 
made  directly  from  the  originals.  And  lastly,  to  obtain  the  inesti- 
mable advaTitage  of  Dr.  Codenheod's  mature  views  upon  every  part 
of  this  attempt  to  describe  the  Khond  religion,  I  sent  a  draft  of  it  to 
him  in  India,  which  I  received  back  euriched  with  comments  upon 
r  point  on  which  he  differed  from  me,  or  upon  which  he  could 
odd  to  my  information,  either  from  his  own  sourct>iJ  or  by  commnni- 
(Mtiug  with  the  lato  Soonderah  Sing  Deo,  the  Hindu  gt-ntleirmn  wfan 
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dpal  nativB  asBtetnnt  to  tbc  Agency,  and  whose  sorvioee  in 
that  captioitjr  mnuot  lie  oremtod. 

^^     Section  I. — Tub  Rbliuiovs  Doctrines  op  tde  Kiionds. 

^^^  Doctrines  common  to  all  the  Tribes. 

^B^There  is  one  Supreme  Being,  self- existing,  tbe  source  of  Oonil,  and 

^fteator  of  the  llQiverae,  of  the  inferior  gods,  ami  of  man.  Tliis 
fUvinily  is  calleJ  in  eonie  districts,  Boom  Ponnii,  or  the  GoJ  of  Li>rlit ; 
in  others,  Bella  Feuiiu,  or  the  Sun  GoU  ;  and  tbe  suu  and  the  place 
from  which  it  risca  beyond  the  sea  are  the  chief  seata  of  his 
pre«eaoo. 

Boura  Ponna,  in  tho  beginning,  created  for  himself  a  conaort,  who 
became  Tori  Penna,  or  tbo  Earth  Goddess,  and  the  source  of  Evil. 
He  afterwards  created  the  Earth.  Aa  Boora  Pennu  walked  upon  it 
with  'lari,  he  found  her  wanting  in  affectionate  compliance  and  atten- 
tion as  n  wife,'  and  resolved  to  create  from  its  substance  a  new  being, 
Man,  who  should  render  to  him  the  most  assiduous  and  devoted 
service,  and  to  form  from  it  also  every  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  necessary  to  man's  cii^nce.  Tari  was  filled  with  Jealousy,  and 
attempted  to  prevent  his  purpoae,  but  succeeded  only  so  far  aa  to 
change  the  intended  order  of  creation.  In  the  words  of  a  generally 
received  legend: — "  Boora  Pennu  took  a  handful  of  earth  and  threw 
it  behind  him  to  create  man ;  but  Tari  canghl  it  ere  it  fell,  and  cast  it 
nn  ouc  side,  when  trees,  berbe,  flowers,  and  every  form  of  vegetable 
life  sprang  up.  Hoora  Pennn  again  threw  a  handful  of  earth  behind 
iiiui;  hut  Tari  caught  it  in  like  manner  and  cast  it  into  the  sea,  when 
fish  atjd  all  things  that  live  in  water  were  generated.  Boora  threw  a 
third  handful  of  eartli  behind  him,  whiuh  also  Tari  intercepted  and 
lluug  aside,  when  all  the  lower  animals,  wild  and  tame,  were  formed, 
Boora  oast  a  fourth  bandfui  behind  him,  which  Tari  oauglit  a:id  throw 
up  into  the  air,  when  the  feathered  tribes  and  all  creatures  which  fly 
were  produced.  Boora  Pennu,  looking  round,  perceived  what  Tari 
had  doue  to  frustrate  his  intentions,  and  laying  his  liaud  upon  her 
head  to  prevent  her  further  interference,  he  took  up  a  fifth  baivlful  of 
earth  and  placed  it  on  the  ground  behind  liim ;  and  from  it  the  human 
race  were  created,  Tari  Pennu  then  placed  her  bands  over  the  earth, 
and  said,  '  Let  these  beings  you  have  made,  exist ;  you  shall  create  no 
Whereupon  Boora  cauaed  an  exudalioQ  of  sweat  to  proceed 
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Troin  his  bo<!y,  collected  it  in  Lib  liand,  and  threw  it  around,  snying— 
'  To  all  that  I  have  created  !'  and  thence  arose  love,  and  sej,  and  the 
continuation  of  species." 

Tbe  creation  was  perfectly  frcp  from  moral  and  phyeicAl  evil. 
Men  enjoyed  free  intereonrse  with  the  Creator.  They  lived  without 
labour  upon  the  spontaneouH  abundance  of  the  earth;  they  enjoyed 
everything  in  cooimon,  and  lived  in  perfect  harmony  and  peace. 
They  went  nuclothed.  They  had  power  to  more  not  only  on  the 
earth,  but  through  the  air  and  the  sen.  The  lower  aniraala  were  all 
perfectly  innocuous. 

Tbe  Earth  Goddess,  highly  incensed  at  the  love  aliown  towards 
man  thus  created  and  endowed,  broke  into  open  rebellion  against 
fioora,  and  reeolved  to  blaet  the  lot  of  his  now  creature  by  the  lotro- 
duction  into  the  world  of  every  form  of  moral  and  physical  evil, 
She  instilled  into  the  heart  of  man  every  variety  of  moral  evil, 
"  sowing  the  seQ<la  of  sin  in  mankind  as  tn  a  ploughed  field,"  and 
at  the  eame  time  introduced  every  species  of  phyEical  evil  into  the 
material  creation — diseftses,  deadly  poisons,  and  every  element  of  dis- 
order. Boora  Pennu,  by  the  application  of  antidotes,  nrreslcd  and 
held  in  ahcyance  the  elements  of  physical  evil ;  but  he  left  man 
perfectly  free  to  receive  or  to  reject  moral  evil. 

A  few  individnalu  of  mankind  entirely  rejected  evil,  and  remained 
sinless;  the  rest  nil  yielded  to  its  power,  and  fell  into  a  8tat«  of 
univerBal  disobedience  to  the  Deity,  and  fierce  strife  with  one  another. 
Boora  immediately  deified  the  sinless  few  without  their  siifTcring 
death,  saying  to  them — "  Become  ye  goda,  living  for  ever  and  seeing 
ray  face  when  ye  will ;  and  have  power  over  man,  who  is  no  longer 
my  immediate  care."  Upon  the  corrupted  mass  of  mankind,  Ituora 
Pennn  inflicted  high  moral  penalties;  and  let  loose  the  inyri»l  forms 
of  physical  evil  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  antidotes  which  had  arreflted 
them.  He  entirely  withdrew  his  face  and  his  immediate  guanliuuhtp 
from  mankind.  Ho  made  all  who  had  fallen  subject  to  death;  and  he 
further  ordained  that,  in  future,  every  one  who  should  commit  sin, 
shootd  suffer  death  as  its  cunsequonce.  Universal  discuril  and  vmr 
prevailed,  so  that  all  social  and  even  family  ties  wero  broken  up. 
All  nature  became  thoroughly  tainted  and  disordered.  Tbe  seasons 
no  longor  held  their  regular  course ;  the  earth  ceased  to  hear  spon- 
tuneoosly  fruit  fit  for  the  food  of  man.  and  became  a  wildemnsa  nf 
jungle,  rocks,  and  mud.  Diseasos  and  death  came  upon  all  creatures; 
snakes  became  venomous;  many  flowers  and  fruits  grow  poisonous; 
and  many  animals  became  savage  and  dcatruclivn,  Man  now  went 
fllotlied,  lost  the  power  of  muving  through  the  air  and  the  sea,  aiut 
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a.  stntc  uf  abject  aufiertug  anil  tlcgrailattun.  Tliiia  the 
elenienta  of  good  and  evil  were  thorouglily  commiugled  ia  miui,  aud 
throughout  nature.  Meanwhile,  Boora  aud  Tari  contended  fur  snpe- 
riority  in  fierce  conflict;  their  terrible  strife  raging  throughout  the 
earth,  the  eea,  and  the  sky;  their  cliief  weapons  being  mountains, 
meteors,  and  whirlwinds.' 

IJp  to  this  point,  the  Khonds  bold  the  same  general  belief;  but 
ftom  it,  ibey  divide  into  two  sects  directly  opposLiI  upon  the  great 
itiuD  of  the  issue  of  the  contest  lietween  Bocra  and  his  rebel  con- 
involTing  the  whole  subject  of  the  practicai  relation  between  the 
antagonist  powers  with  reference  to  man,  the  source  and  subject 

Btrife. 
The  sect  of  Boora  believe  that  he  proved  triumphant  in  the  contest, 
jud,  ae  an  abiding  sign  of  the  discomfiture  of  Tari,  imposed  the  cares 
of  childbirth  npon  her  sex.  Her  rebellious  will,  however,  her  activity 
as  the  source  of  evil,  aud  her  malignant  hostility  towards  man,  remain 
unabated,  and  are  ever  struggling  to  break  forth;  but  she  is  so  com- 
pletely subjected  to  control,  that  she  is  employed  as  the  instrument  of 
Boora's  moral  rule,  being  permitted  to  strike  only  where  he,  as  the 
umnipoteut  ruler  of  the  universe,  desires  to  punish. 

The  sect  of  Tari  hold,  npon  the  other  hand,  ihiit  she  remained 
inquered,  and  still  maintains  the  stmggle  with  rarions  sucoess. 
iy  fully  recognise  the  general  eiipreniacy  of  Boora  as  the  creator  of 
world,  and  the  sole  source  of  good,  invoking  him  first  on  every 
they  hold  that  his  power,  eserted  both  directly  aud 
igb  the  agency  of  the  inferior  gods,  ia  insufficient  fur  the  eficctual 
itioQ  of  men  when  Tari  resolves  to  inflict  injury  or  destrnctiun; 
1,  moreover,  while  tliey  regard  Tari  as  the  original  source  of  evil 
they  nevertheless  believe  that  she  has  practically  power  to 
OOnfer  every  form  uf  earthly  benefit,  both  by  abstaining  from  tha 
prevention  of  the  good  which  flows  from  Boora,  and  by  directly 
bestowing  blessings. 


rut  of  the  ted   of  Boom.      The  ilirte   clasiei   of  (nferior  Godi. 
Idttu  retpKiittjt  the  Soid.     T/te  Judfftitenl  n/  Ihe  Drad. 
Boora  Peanu,  say  his  sect,  resolved  that,  for  bis  own  honour,  his 
work  should  not  be  lost,  but  that  man  should  be  enabled  to  attain  to 
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11  state  of  moJemte  enjoyment  upon  eiuth,  ami  to  rino  after  <Wlh, 
through  the  practice  of  virtue,  to  a  state  of  beatitnJe  anil  pnFtial 
restoration  to  commonion  with  his  Maker.  To  nco'unplish  these 
purposes,  Boora  created  a  subordinate  divine  agency,  in  aiMitloa  to 
that  of  the  first  Ginleaa  men  who,  when  ileific<l,  veto  niade  guardians 
of  man ;  and  he  appointed  all  the  inferior  gods  to  carry  out  the  first 
object,  one  excepted,  to  whom  wb«  aeBigned  the  duty  of  administering 
justice  to  the  dead.  It  wae  the  office  of  all  these  gods  to  reguhil«  the 
powers  of  na.ture  for  the  use  of  man,  to  instruct  him  in  the  arts 
necessary  to  life,  and  to  protect  him  against  every  form  of  eviL  II 
was  ordained,  however,  that  men  shonid  obtain  earthly  blessing,  in 
dispensing  which  the  inferior  (rods  are  vested  with  a  largo  discretion, 
only  through  seeking  their  favour  by  worship  with  the  olTerings 
which  they  desire,  and  which  are  their  food ;  while  it  was  epecially 
provided  that,  as  a  standing  acknowledgment  that  worship  is  due  of 
right  (o  Boora  and  Tori  alone,  ami  is  paid  to  the  lower  goda  only 
with  their  espress  sanction,  the  names  of  the  two  groat  divinities 
should  be  first  invoked  at  every  ceremonial. 

The  inferior  gods  are  divisible  into  two  classes,  distlnguishecl  b^ 
their  origin,  their  attributes,  and  the  scope  of  their  duties  knii 
authority. 

The  gods  of  the  first  class  sprang  from  Boora  ami  Tari.  They 
are  unchangeable  and  not  subject  to  dissolution,  and  have  a  general 
jurisdiction,  while  the  offices  of  all  save  the  Judge  of  the  Dead,  cor- 
respond exactly  to  the  primary  wants  of  mankind  under  their  new 
lot.  The  first  necessity  of  that  lot  was,  that  man  should  live  by 
labour  npon  the  soil;  and,  accordingly,  the  du^  assigned  to  the 
three  first  deities,  is,  to  teach  the  art  of  agriculture,  and  to  regulate 
the  functions  of  nature  necessary  to  its  practice.  It  is  the  office  of 
the  first  of  these  gods  to  send  rain ;  of  the  second,  to  give  new  vegeta- 
tion and  the  first-fruits;  of  the  third,  to  give  the  incn>ABO,  nnd  to  send 
gain  in  every  shape.  These  deities  delivered  from  Boom  to  man  the 
seeds  of  all  useful  plants,  taught  him  to  clear  the  juTjgle,  to  make 
ploughs,  to  yoke  osen,  to  know  the  seasons,  and  to  suit  the  seeds  to 
various  soils.  It  was  necessary  also,  that  man  should  subsist  in  port 
by  the  chace,  and  a  god  was  provided  to  instruct  him  in  the  arts 
connected  with  the  pursuit  of  game,  and  to  lay  down  rules  for  its 
practice.  The  next  condition  of  man's  new  lot  was,  that  he  shonid 
live  in  a  state  of  constant  strife ;  and  a  God  of  W&r  was  accordingly 
provided  to  teacli  the  art  of  war,  and  to  prescribe  the  laws  for  carry- 
ing it  on  and  for  making  peace.  The  cEtnblishment  of  boundaries 
ly  a  primary  want  of  a  population  nomposed  of  hestils 
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■tlibeH  snbaistiiig  by  agriculture  and  the  obace;  and  to  meet  it,  a  Gud 
if  Bouodaries  was  created.' 

Those  sis  deities,  then,  were  created  to  meet  the  primary  wants 
'  nun  on  earth  after  the  introduction  of  evil,  namely : — 

1.  Pidzu  Peuuo— The  God  of  Rain. 

2.  Boorbi  Fonnu — The  Goddess  of  New  Vegetation  and  First 
Fruits. 

3.  Pitterri  Penna — The  God  of  Increase,  and  of  gain  in  every 
shape. 

4.  Klambu  Pennu — The  God  of  the  Chace. 

5.  Loha  Pennn— The  God  of  War  (literally  the  Iron  God). 

6.  Sundi  Pennu— The  GoU  of  Boundaries. 
To  which  is  to  be  added,  as  an  inferior  god  of  the  first  claas; 

7.  Dinga  Pennu — The  Judge  of  the  Dead  j  who  will  be  described 
bcreafter. 

The  titlea  of  these  gods  vary  in  different  localities;  and.  between 

thiee  who  preside  over  the  functions  of  nature,  there  is  a  partial 
oomuiunity  and  interchange  of  functions.  They  are  invuked  next 
after  Diiora  and  Tari  at  every  ceremoniaL 

Next  tu  rank  to  this  class  of  inferior  gods  is  the  class  of  deified 
sinless  men  of  the  first  age.  Tbey  are  the  tutelary  gods  of  tribes  and 
branches  of  tribes.  Like  the  first  class  of  gods,  they  are  unehangeitble 
an<l  immortal ;  but  they  have  only  a  local,  or  rather  tribul  juris- 
diction. Their  aid  is  suppli<.'ated  when  any  common  danger  threatens 
a  tribe;  and  they  are  invoked  at  every  ceremonial  after  the  inferior 
goils  of  the  first  class. 

The  third  claims  of  inferior  deities  are  sprung  from  tbo  gods  of  the 
first  two  classes.  They  are  the  strictly  minor  and  local  deities  of  the 
Kbonds.  They  are  the  tutelary  gods  of  every  spot  on  earth,  having 
power  over  the  functions  of  nature  which  operate  there,  and  over 
everything  relating  to  human  life  in  it.  Tbeir  number  is  unlimited. 
They  fill  all  nature,  in  which  no  power  or  object,  from  the  sea  to  the 
clods  of  the  field,  is  without  its  deity.  They  are  the  guardians  of 
hills,  groves,  streams,  fountains,  paths,  and  hamlcta,  and  are  cognizant 
of  every  human  uctioii,  want,  aud  interest,  in  the  locality  where  they 

lide. 

The  following  are  the  chief  of  this  class  of  gods : — 

1.  Nadjiu  Pennu— the  Village  God, 

2.  Soro  Pennu— the  Hill  God. 

some  pBTlB  of  Iho  couulrj,  llic  Gud  of  Bouiidarii'a  is  plai-ud  first  In  llio 
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.1.  Jtiri  Pennii— the  God  of  Streanm. 

4.  1dm  Peiinu — the  Family  or  House  God. 

5.  Mounda  Pennu — the  Tank  God. 

6.  Srtoga  Pennn — the  God  of  PountaiDS. 
7    Guaaa  Pennu — the  Forest  God. 

8.  Kootti  Peunu^tlie  God  of  ftuvinea. 
'J.  Bhora  Pennu — the  God  of  New  Fruits,  produced  n 
trecti  or  alirube. 


Such  is  the  subordinate  diviuo  agency  to  whieli  the  care  of  man's 
temporal  interests  wua  entrusted. 

Before  describing  the  offiee  and  attributes  of  the  god  tu  wliom  tbc 
deteimi nation  of  the  destiny  of  men  after  death  was  couimitted — tbo 
God  of  Justice  to  the  Dead— it  aeema  necessary  to  state  the  ideas  of 
tlie  Khonds  respecting  the  oonatttution  of  the  soul  of  man.  Meu  are 
endowed  with  four  souls.  First,  there  is  k  soul  which  is  capable  of 
bcatiGcation  and  restoration  to  communion  with  Boom.  Secondly, 
there  is  a  soul  which  is  attached  to  some  tribe  upon  earth,  and  re-bom 
for  ever  in  that  tribe,  so  that,  upon  the  birth  of  every  child,  the  priest 
declares,  after  inquiry,  which  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  lias  returned. 
Thirdly,  there  is  a  soul  which  endures  the  sufferings  inflicted  as  the 
puuishment  of  aiu,  and  performs  the  transniigmtions  imposed  on  that 
account.  This  soul,  moreover,  has  the  power  of  temporarily  quitting 
the  body  at  the  will  of  a  god,  leaving  it  weakened,  languid,  sleepy, 
and  out  of  order.  Thus,  when  a  man  bcoomes  a  priest,  this  soul 
always  leaves  his  body  for  a  time,  to  hold  au  interview  with  and 
receive  instructions  from  the  god  who  has  appointed  him  liis  minister; 
and  when,  by  the  aid  of  a  god,  a  man  becomes  a  tiger  (a  subject  after- 
wards adverted  to},  this,  I  believe,  is  the  «ouI  which  animates  (he 
bestial  form.  Fourthly,  there  is  a  eoul  which  dies  on  the  dissolotlod 
of  the  body. 

Dinga  Pennn,  a  name  of  unknown  meaning,  is  tlie  Judge  of  tba 
Dead.  Like  the  other  inferior  gods  of  the  first  claes,  he  spmng 
froni  Buora  and  Tari,  is  unchangeable  and  immortal,  and  has  genend 
jurisdiction. 

Dinga  Pennu  resides  upon  a  great  rock,  or  mountain,  called  Grippa 
Valli,  or  the  Leaping  Hock,  in  the  region  beyond  the  sea,  from  which 
the  sun  rises.  The  Leaping  Rock  is  perfectly  smooth  and  oxceodingly 
slippery,  "like  a  floor  covered  with  musturd  seed,"  and  a  black  nn- 
fatbouiable  river  flows  around  it.  To  it  the  souls  of  men  speed  ttraigbl 
after  <Ieath,  and  it  derives  its  naiae  from  the  desperate  leaps  which 
they  are  compelled  to  make  to  reach  and  securo  a  footing  upon  lU 
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'  Biirfitce,   wbidi   they   euiiatautly  ftiil  U>  ilu,   uiiJ  su  brciik    limbs  ur 
knock  out  eyee,  contracting  deformities  which  tLey  geueraUy  com- 
municate to  the    next  bodies  they  animate.      Upon    that  rook  sit^ 
Dinga,  engaged  day  and  night  in  wiiting  on  it  a.  history  of  every 
iDftn's  actions  towards  gotis  and  towards  men,  during  every  life  pasaed 
opuD  earthy    in  receiving  the  Boula   of  the  dead;    registoring   their 
ooniiag;  casting  up  each  nian'a  account  of  good  and  evil;  paaaing 
.    eenlenc«  according  to  desert,  and  dispatching  the  shades  by  troops  to 
Lifiilfit  his  perfectly  juijt  iiud  inflexible  awards.     The  plan  of  retributive 
I  Jietice  which  Dinga  administers  is,  in  a  word,  this.      If  he  judges 
L    thiit  a  soul  haa  itcquired  by  virtuous  conduct  a  claim  to  beatification, 
be  permits  it  at  once  to  pasa  among  the  blessed  spirits;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  judges  that  it  has  failed  to  establish  that  claim,  he 
recommits  it  to  earth  for  further  probation,  after  euch  detention  iu 
Grippa  Valli  as  bo  thinks  proper  to  inflict;  iiending  the  eoul  to  be 
reborn  in  the  tribe  to  which  it  belongs,  and  to  suffer  in  a  new  life 
penalties  proportioned  to  its  guilt. 

The  puuishmeula  which  Dinga  Peunu  inflicts  on  eouU  released 
from  suspense  in  Grippa  Valli  include  every  species  of  earthly  suffer- 
ing, bodily  and  mental.     Of  these  penalties  it  may  be  observed,  that, 
Unongst  diseases,  epilepsy   is    the   most   dreaded ; — that  poverty   is 
Bfwnliarly  feared  by  a  people  among  whom  reduction  to  dependence 
I'liiTolves  the  loss  of  many  social  rights  and  honours,  oven  tainting  the 
blood  so  as  to  exclude  descendants  from  succeeding  to  the  oflice  of 
chief; — that  the  want  oi  the  death  of  male  uUspring  is  regarded  as  a 
punishment  of  the  heaviest  kind;    and  that  iho  being  born  with  a 
bodily  defect  is  a  calamity  exceedingly  felt  by  people   whose  first 
I  pnyei  for  their  offspring  is  that  they  may  be  brave  and  beautiful. 
I  But  no  punishment  is  considered  so  terrible  as  the  curse  of  base  moral 
qualities,  such  as  cowardice  or  falsehood,  which  bring  public  infamy 
nponltheir  possessor  and  his  tribe. 

From  the  following  catalogue  of  Khund  virtues  and  vices,  thu 
general  spirit  of  the  jiiatice  administered  by  tfae  Jndge  of  the  Dead 
inay  be  inferred. 

The  chief  sins  are— 

1.  To  refuse  hospitality,  or  to  abandon  a  guest. 

2.  To  break  an  oath  or  promise,  or  to  deny  a  gifl. 

3.  To  8])i?iak  falsely,  except  lo  save  a  guest. 

4.  To  break  a  solemn  pledge  of  friendship. 

5.  To  break  an  old  law  or  custom. 
8.  To  commit  iuccst 


7.  To  contract,  debts,  the  payment  of  wkioU  ia  minmis  to  it 

man's  tribe,  wliicli  is  responsible  fur  llio  cngugouiuiit  vf 
all  its  members. 

8.  To  skulk  in  time  of  war. 

9.  To  betray  a  public  secret. 

Whoever  commits  any  of  these  sins  will  be  born  again  nflliclod 
with  disease,  with  poverty,  and  probably  with  mental  iiualitius  which 
will  make  him  infamous. 

The  chief  virtues,  on  the  other  baml,  are  the  uppasitca  uf  these 
bids;  and  amongst  them  are  besides; — 

1.  To  kilt  a  foe  in  public  battle. 

2.  To  fall  in  public  battle. 

3.  To  he  a  priest. 
And,  amongst  the  sacrificing  tribes, 

4.  To  bo  a  victim  to  tho  Earth  Qoddess. 


To  the  8onl  of  any  one  who  shall  observe  atrictty  any  one  of  the 
great  virtues,  while  he  ahall  not  bo  guilty  of  any  one  of  tlic  great  eiiis, 
it  is  considered  that  the  Judge  of  the  Dead  will  awani  a  plaee  amODgat 
the  beatified. 

The  beatified  souls  of  men  enjoy  immediate  cotnmuniou  with  all 
the  gods ;  they  are  in  rank  little  inferior  to  the  minor  gods,  live  with 
them,  and  much  after  their  fashion.  Evety  tribe  invokes  the  souls  of 
deceased  ancestors  in  endless  artay  at  every  ceremonial,  after  invoking 
the  minor  f^ds ;  and  they  cg[>eoialIy  remember  those  of  men  renowned 
for  good  or  great  aetions,  as  for  reelaiming  wa^le  lands,  for  extra- 
ordinary bravery,  for  wisdom  in  council,  or  for  remarkable  integrity 
of  life.  They  believe  that  beatified  souls,  although  wholly  witbout 
power,  may  act  ae  intercessors  with  some  of  the  gods,  as  with  miiga 
Peunu,  on  the  one  point  of  inducing  him  tV  restore  lost  relatiroa 
speedily  to  their  homes, 

Such  are  the  chief  doctrines  which  are  held  by  the  se«'t  wbiob 
worship  Boora  Pennu  in  chief — and  are  shared,  with  difteroncea 
which  will  be  explained,  by  tho  followers  of  Tari.  Boora  Is  wor- 
shipped, with  tho  ceremonies  which  will  bo  detailed  hereafter,  at 
social  festivals  held  periodically  by  tribes,  branches  of  tribes,  and 
villages;  his  followers,  while  they  assign  to  him  the  highest  preoo- 
dent«  as  the  omnipotent  god,  never  (ailinjr  to  invoke  Tari  with  deep  , 
nwo  and  reverence  «s  tho  second  p<}wer. 
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Dodrinei  of  the  sect  of  Tari.  Origin  of  ffuman  Sacrifice. 
The  fipct  of  Tari  share,  generally,  all  the  dootrinee  of  that  of 
Boora  rospecting  his  parpoee  of  providinp  a  partial  remedy  for  the 
coDseqneDcea  of  the  introduction  of  evil,  and  the  creation  of  an  inferior 
divine  agency  to  effect  that  purpose.  But,  whereas  the  sect  of  Boom 
conceive  that  ho  perfectly  accompli ahod  hie  intentions,  that  of  Tari 
hold  that  her  uppeaition  prevented  hia  doing  eo  with  respect  to  the 
'flBTthly  lot  of  man,  while,  however,  they  believe  that  he  carried  out 
hie  purpnae  respecting  the  destiny  of  his  soul  after  death. 

The  sect  of  Tari  ascribe  to  her,  exactly  as  that  of  Boora  do  to  him, 
the  elevation  of  man  from  the  state  of  barbarous  degradation  into 
which  he  fell  upon  the  introduction  of  evil,  by  making  the  disordered 
earth  fit  for  cultivation,  and  by  teaching  the  arta  of  agriculture,  the 
ohace,  and  war;  conceiving  that  she  did  this  through  revelations 
nado  to  mantcind  directly  by  herjelf  under  a  feminine  form  called 
Uiubally  Bylee,  and  through  her  prieata,  while  she  also  permitted 
iincii,  at  her  will,  to  receive  instruction  and  every  other  form  of  good 
'which  conalantly  flows  from  Boora  through  the  inferior  gods;  and 
rship  all  those  goda  with  the  ceremonies  they 
reqnire,  eiactly  as  that  of  Boora  do,  but  with  the  difference  of  view 
md  feeling  necessarily  ariaiug  from  their  opposite  opinions  on  the 
point  of  the  relative  power  of  the  two  chief  deities.  Lastly,  the  sect 
believe  that  she  gave  those  blessings  to  mankind,  and  oon- 
perniit  their  enjoyment,  on  ihe  express  condition  of  receiving 
worship  with  buuian  sacrifices,  which  are  her  food. 

A  legend,  which  will  bo  found  at  length  in  the  description  of  that 
worship,  gives  this  account  of  its  origin  and  of  the  first  benefits  that 
followed  upon  it.  The  earth  was  iu  a  state  of  soft  barren  niuU, 
itterly  unfit  for  the  use  of  man.  Umbally  Bylee,  the  name  of  the 
form  whiL'h  Tari  always  assumed  when  she  commuuicated 
ith  men,  appeared  cutting  vegetables  with  a  hook.  She  cat  her 
and  aa  the  blood-drops  fell  upon  the  earth,  it  became  dry  and 
Umbally  Bylee  t-ajd,  "  Behold  the  good  change  !  cut  up  my 
a  complete  it."  The  Khonda  declined  to  do  so,  apparently 
ilieving  that  Umbally  Bylee  was  one  of  themselves,  and  resolving 
that  they  would  not  aacrifice  one  another,  lest  their  race  sbnuld 
IfOoome  extinct,  but  they  would  obtain  victims  by  purchaae  from 
Other  peoples.  They  procured  and  offered  a  sacrifice,  and,  says  the 
legend,  "  now  society  with  its  mlations  of  father  and  mother,  and  wife 
and  child,  nod  the  tiea  between  ruler  and  subject,  arose;"  and  the 
knowledge  of  all  that  relates  to  agriculture  vtoB  iuparte<l  to  meu. 


AS  ^COQUNT  OF  WE 


"  Then,  aluo,"  sajs  the  legeud,  ''liunting  be^n.  A  nian  WoiigLt," 
[apparently  to  u,  priest,]  "  a  rat,  s,  snake,  and  a.  lizard,  aud  inquired  if 
they  were  Gt  to  eat.  Tari  rested  on  the  priest,  and  snid  tu  him, '  Qivu 
names  to  nil  tbo  wild  animals,  diBtinguisliing  those  that  are  fit  and 
those  that  arc  unfit  for  use,  and  let  men  go  to  the  jnuglea  and  tliu 
bills,  and  kill  the  sambur'  ami  all  other  game  with  arrows  and  with 
poison."  And  men  went  to  hunt.  In  like  manner,  a  legem],  given 
at  length  iu  the  worship  of  the  God  of  War  by  the  sect  of  Tari, 
narrates  how  she  taught  men  the  art  of  fighting.  ''  Roora  Penna,  in 
the  beginning,"  it  is  said,  "  created  the  world  and  all  that  it  contains, 
inclading  the  iron  of  weapons ;  but  men  did  not  know  the  a«e  of 
weapons,  fighting  in  womanish  fitshion,  and  wuuDiling  one  anoLhet 
with  sword-grass  and  spear-grass,  unable  to  inflict  death.''  It  then 
t«lls  how  Tari  taught  men  to  make  hows  and  arroivs  and  axe«;  and 
how,  "  80  cruel"  wiis  the  iron  in  which  the  "  terrible  goddeae,"  when 
she  introduced  cruelty  with  other  evils  into  the  world,  "had  mingled 
no  drop  of  pity,"  that  none  who  were  wounded  lived;  but  Tari,  on 
the  prayer  of  her  children,  taught  men  how  to  moderate  the  "  cruelty 
of  the  firat  iron,"  and  how  to  make  war. 

Thus,  say  the  sect  of  Tari,  did  men  rise  from  a  state  of  degrada- 
tion, and  obtftin  all  the  benefits  they  enjoy,  through  worshipping  Tari, 
at  her  cxprei^s  invitation  and  command,  wjth  human  saorifioes,  npon 
her  demunstrating  the  efiieacy  of  the  pouring  out  of  human  Idood 
upon  the  earth.  And  they  believe  that  the  rite  and  its  virlue  were 
afterwards  enlarged  by  a  new  revelation  and  decree.  Men  com- 
plained to  Tari  that  the  benefits  she  bestowed  on  thorn  were  insnSi- 
cient,  that  there  was  "  little  wealth,  nmch  fear,  but  few  children, 
deadly  snakes  and  tigers,  and  thorns  piercing  the  feot ;"  whereupon, 
she  expressly  prescribed  the  extension  of  her  ritual,  with  new  cere- 
monies  and  uew  arrangements  for  the  provision  of  victims,  and 
ordained  that  its  efficacy,  which  was  previously  limits  to  those  who 
practised  it,  should  thenceforth  embrace  all  mankind.  And  from  that 
time,  the  sect  of  Tari  believe  that  the  responsibility  for  tbe  well-being 
of  the  whole  world  bos  rested  upon  them. 

Thus,  while  they  admit  the  theoretical  supremaoy  of  Boera,  her 
sect  make  Tari  practically  the  chief  object  of  their  adoration,  and 
believo  themsolvus  to  enjoy  her  special  favour.  She  is  worshipiieil, 
like  fiuora,  at  great  social  festiviila  held  periodically  by  tTib«is, 
branolics  of  tribes,  aud  villages,  while  individuals  also  freijuently 
pmpitiato  her  with  hor  great  offering. 


'   A  fjieciw  ul  detr. 
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Uu  tie  olbor  biiDil,  the  opinioue  and  feelingt)  of  the  nect  of  Boom 
the  subject  of  haniBn  sacrifice  tire  exceedingly  strong,  and  always 
[pressed  with  great  warmth  and  force.  They  regard  it  with  the 
abhorrence  as  the  consunimation  of  human  guilt ;  and  believe 
to  have  been  odopteit  under  monstroua  deluaione  deriscd  by  Tan,  as 
the  rautber  of  folsehuod,  with  a  view  solely  to  the  final  deetruotion  of 
her  followers.  From  the  legends  which  will  be  given  at  length  in 
dcBuribing  the  worship  of  Boom,  it  appears  that  tliey  believe  that 
lari  was  euahled  to  induce  a  portion  of  mankind  to  adopt  the  rito 
!»Dly  through  addressing  to  them  a  series  of  temptations  and  threatt^ ; 
'hilst  the  remaining  portion  n'ere  preserved  from  the  great  atu 
irough  special  interpositions  by  Buora, 

One  legend  narmtes,  that  Umbally  Bylee  appeared  in  the  form  of 
tiger  amongst  certain  tribes  which  were  at  war  in  the  time  heforo 
the  arta  of  taking  life  and  of  public  battle  were  known.  She  first 
killed  game  daily,  to  the  delight  of  all  who  partook  of  it.  She  thou 
offered  to  one  of  the  parties  to  kill  any  one  of  their  euomies  thoy 
should  deugnatc,  and  having  killed  him,  all  regarded  her  with 
nnlimiled  faith,  and  prayed  her  lo  teach  them  the  art  of  assuming  the 
of  beiuts  (ealletl  the  art  of  Mloejin)  and  the  art  of  killing  in 
She  consented,  and  taught  the  art  of  Mlcepa  to  a  few  persons, 
the  condition  that  tbey,  in  return,  would  do  one  thing  which  she 
lould  require.  This  proved  to  be — that  they  should  worship  her 
ith  human  sacrifices,  the  Goddess  threatening  instant  destruction  if 
lilated.  They  brought  out  a  man  for  sacrifice;  but  Boora 
tterposed — as  narrated  in  the  legend,  and  then  taught  to  men  hoth 
10  art  of  MIeepa  and  that  of  war. 
On  another  occasion,  Umbally  Bylee  tempted  men  to  otter  tlio 
.red  gacrifioe,  by  promising  to  convert  the  waste  and  barren  earth 
inio  cultivated  ])laiRs  covered  with  population  and  wealth, — "  thero 
being  no  higher  temptation  to  hold  out."  Tboy  yielded,  and  a  huroaji 
rictiin  was  prepared,  when  Boora  again  interfered,  roattng  Umbally 
and  her  crew. 

Tari  afterwards  mnde  a  way  through  the  mouutains  for  the  waters 
L  lake,  and  eaid,  "  Behold  the  power  of  my  divinity  !  Worship  mo 
h  the  hlood  1  require."  Boora  now  left  men  to  take  their  course, 
a  human  victim  was  sacrificed;  and  thns,  say  his  sect,  did  the 
!t  of  worshippers  of  Tori  with  human  blood  arise. 


General  characlfi-iilic*  of  the  Kliond  DivinicUi — Ltgenih. 
The  guds  of  the  Kliouds  have  bodies  of  human  fomi.  but  of  ethereal 
texture.     In  sJxtt,  they  are  generally  cutMrfauman,  of  varioua  coloum. 
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aad  variously  attired  aud  equipped  after  tlie  faahion  of  men;  and  tbe 
higher  are  getierally  larger  iu  stature  than  tte  lower  goda.  They  can 
KssQme  any  form  at  pleasure.  They  all,  with  the  exception  of  Boora, 
Tari,  and  Diiiga  Penna,  lire  exclusively  upon  the  earth,  moring  at 
the  hi^ight  of  about  two  cnbits  above  its  surface,  invisibly  to  bunian 
eyes,  but  seen  by  the  lower  auimaia.  They  all  have  human  feelings, 
passions,  and  aHections;  (juanvl,  and  are  rccuoctled;  full  in  love, 
mrrry,  and  have  children ;  while  the  minor  gods,  at  least,  grow  old, 
and  are  subject  to  sickncsa,  and  even  to  a  Gpecies  of  disijolution,  whioh 
a  god  of  superior  strength  can  inflict,  and  whicb  dilTors  from  the  death 
of  men  in  this,  that  a  god  on  dying  is  instantly  re-horn  ae  a  child, 
without  loss  of  conscionsueas  or  recollection.  The  gods  live  npoa 
duvuurs  and  esBenecs  drawn  from  the  ofiorings  of  their  votaries,  from 
the  flesh  of  animals  which  they  kill,  generally  by  disease,  for  tboir 
food;  and  from  com,  the  abstraction  of  which  is  notifle<l  by  empty  ears 
in  the  field,  or  by  a  deficiency  in  the  garner.  All  the  guds  worship 
Boora  and  Tari ;  and  those  of  each  grade  worship  those  above  ihero 
witli  supplications,  and  with  offerings  of  the  livea  of  victims  and  the 
essences  of  other  oblations.  Thoy  take  &om  men  the  materials  for 
Eucb  ufierings;  and  the  demand  on  this  score  is  such  that  the  prieet 
lias  often  to  reply  to  inquiries  respecting  the  cause  of  death  of  a 
fiivonrite  bullock  or  pig,  that  some  god  or  bcatifled  seal  required  it 
fur  a  facriflcti  to  Boora  Pennu. 

A  couple  of  legends,  selected  from  the  endless  number  current  in 
the  country,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  gods. 

A  lofty  hill,  called  Boguh-Soro,  m  a  kind  of  local  Olympus  on 
which  the  gods  of  a  large  district  hold  their  councils.  The  Gwl  of 
the  Hill,  named  Bogab  Pennu,  had,  long  ago,  a  sou  of  strange  babit« 
and  wayward  and  sullen  mood,  who  lived  eutirely  apart  from  hia 
family,  and  cared  for  nothing  hut  two  pot  animals — a  horse  and  an 
elephant,  upon  which  he  lavished  hie  afl'ections,  never  quitting  them 
day  or  night,  and  himself  providing  for  all  their  wants.  The  God  of 
the  Hill  was  in  despair  at  tlie  unnatural  fancies  of  his  son.  He  onv 
day  managed  to  persua<lc  bim  to  leave  his  favourite  urouturee,  in 
order  to  carry  un  invitation  to  a  sister  married  to  a  ooigbbouring  god 
some  forty  miles  otT,  and,  doring  bis  absence,  transformed  the  horso 
and  the  elepliiuit  into  two  rock«,  nliich  are  still  to  be  seen  on  tlia 
broail  flank  of  Bogah-Soro.  The  youth,  ou  returning  home,  hastoned 
Gtmight  to  his  beloved  animals,  and,  when  he  discovered  the  meta- 
morphosis, fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  griof  and  rage.  When,  on  demand- 
ing wbo  had  played  him  tho  triok,  be  helmed  that  it  was  his  father, 
lie  mulled  into  bis  promncc  frantic  witli  sorrow  and   indignation, 
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B()lenin1y  n-nounceil  hie  family,  and  prepared  to  depart  for  ever.     Hia 

ler,  at  lengtli,  with  inliuitc  difficulty,  contriveii  to  i)acify  him  and 

proTent  the  execution  of  his  threat,  by  the  solemn  promise  that  be 

would  gire  him  tbe  Srst  horse  and  etephaut  that  passed  that  iray. 

The  younf-  god,  aceordingly,  went  to  the  road  which  winds  by  the 

I  mountain,  to  watch  for  travellers ;  and  there  lie  has  ever  since  sat, 

sometimes  on  a  clump  of  bamboos,  the  top  of  which  ie  seen  Sattened 

I  KDil  depressed  by  his  weight ;  eometimes  upon  the  branch  of  an  old 

1  Uddah  tree,  which  is  bent  like  a  oliair.     In  the  hope  of  bringing  by 

I  that  road  travellers  who  might  be  attended  by  the  dceired  animals,  he 

has,  moreover,  created  around  the  spot  he  haunts  a  moat  inviting 

ebade,  and  has  converted  a  clump  of  commoo  wild  mango  trees  into 

trees  bearing  fruit  of  delicious  flavour ;  while  upon  that  road  travellers 

are  always  safe,  both  from  robbers  and  wild  beasts.     A  borae  and  an 

.  elephant,  however,  have  never  yet  appeared  in  that  wild  mountain 

I  pass ;  but  when  the  Rajah  of  Purlah  Kime<ly  was  some  years  ago 

I  flying  through  the  hills  in  rebellion,  attended  by  both  the  animals, 

I  and  meant  to  go  by  it,  the  presence  of  the  young  god  was  opportunely 

1  remembered   by  the  Khonds,   and   the  Rajah   was   preserved  from 

destruction  by  changing  his  route. 

By  the  side  of  the  road  from  Souradah  to  Guddapore,  under  a 
sliady  mango  tree,  is  a  bright  and  sparkling  fountain  which  gushes 
from  a  basin  of  goldcu  sand.  It  >a  called  the  "  Brazen  Fountain,"  and 
this  is  the  accepted  story  of  its  origin  and  name. 

Tbe  ilaugbter  of  the  god  of  an  overhanging  hill,  one  day,  when 

t  carrying  borne  a  brass  pitcher  of  water  from  a  rivulet  which  runs  in 

tbe  dell  close  by,  chanced  to  meet  the  young  eon  of  a  god  of  the 

neighbourhood,     A  few  words  of  courtesy  were  first  exchanged,  and 

then  conversation  sprang  up  between  them;  when  the  goddcj^  relieved 

herself  of  the  weight  of  her  pitcher  by  setting  it  down  at  the  foot  of 

I  the  tree.     The  conversation  passed  insensibly  into  loveniaking,  which 

I  ended,  in  the  old  lyrical  way,  amid  the  flowered  jungle.     There  tbo 

I  divine  pair  have  ever  since  dwell.     The  brass  vessel  of  water  was 

I  naturally  forgotten,  and  became  the  Brazen  Fonntaiu. 


Section  II. — The  Khokd  Worship. 

Qewral  views  at  to    Wortkip. —  The  I'rieslhooil. 

The  Khonds  use  neither  temples  nor  imagea  in  their  worship, 

I  They  caunot  comprehend,  and  regard  as  absurd,  the  idea  of  building 

I  a  house  in  hononr  of  a  deity,  or  in  the  expectation  that  he  will 

■  be  peculiarly  present  in  any  place  resembling  a  human  habiutioD. 
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Groves  kept  sacred  from  the  axe,  hoar  rocJca,  the  tnpa  of  liille.  fonu* 
taina.  and  the  banlcs  of  streams,  are  in  their  eyea  the  fittest  places  for 
worship.  They  regard  the  making,  settiiig  np,  anil  worshipping  of 
images  of  the  gods,  as  llic  most  signal  proof  of  consciouB  removal  to  n 
hopeless  distance  from  communiou  with  them;  a.  coafesaion  of  utttir 
despair  uf  being  permitted  to  make  any  direct  approach  to  tko  deJly, 
— a  sense  of  debHrmeut  which  they  themselves  have  never  felt.  The 
Khonda,  however,  at  one  or  two  places  where  they  are  mucli  mixed 
tip  with  Hindus,  preserve  with  reverence,  in  a,  honse  set  apart  for  tbs 
purpoae,  pieces  of  stone  or  iron  symbolical  of  some  of  iheir  goda. 

The  Khond  priesthood,  like  every  other  priesthood,  lays  daira  to 
divine  institution.  After  the  primal  intercourse  between  man  itnd 
bis  Maker  ceased,  and  the  inferior  gods  were  created,  these  were  for  s 
time  the  only  mediators  between  ma,n  and  Boora  and  Tari;  but  it 
then  became  necessary  that  there  sbonld  be  some  men  in  more  inti- 
mate communion  with  the  gods,  and  better  instructed  in  tbeir  will 
and  rites  than  the  miiss  of  mankind  could  ho ;  and.  accordingly,  e&oh 
deity  appointed  a  set  of  niiaistere  for  himself,  by  oulliug  iato  hiH 
presence  the  third  or  luovcable  souls  of  the  persona  selected,  and 
instructing  them  in  their  duties.  The  lirst  priests  taught  lu  their 
sons  or  other  pupils  the  myeteries  of  the  gods  they  eervvil,  and  (ho 
deities  have  since  kept  up  their  priesthoods  by  selecting  fur  them 
either  persons  so  initiated,  or  othera  at  pleasure.  Thus,  the  priest- 
hood may  be  astiumed  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  assert  a  call  to  the 
ministry  of  any  god,  such  coll  needing  to  be  authenticated  only  by 
the  daimant'e  remaining  for  a  period  varying  from  one  night  to  ten 
or  fourteen  days  in  a  languid,  dreamy,  confused  stale,  ihc  consetjneDce 
of  the  absence  of  his  third  soul  in  the  divine  presence.  And  the 
ministry  which  may  be  thus  assumed,  may,  with  few  exceptions,  bo 
laid  aside  at  pleasure. 

The  Khond  priests,  or  Jannis,  a£fect  division  into  two  classM^— 
one  which  bas  given  ap  the  world  and  devotee  it«df  exclusively  to 
religious  oflicea  ;  and  one  which  may  still  engage  iu  every  occujmtiaa 
excepting  war.  The  former  class  are  disposed  to  hold  that  lliey  aluno 
ure  ((ualilied  to  perform  the  rites  of  the  greater  deities ;  but  the  two 
classes  pass  insensibly  into  one  another,  and  mnny  of  both  are  tem 
who  perform  every  ceremonial,  with  two  exceptions,  namely,  the  rita 
of  human  sacriBoe — at  which  a  great  and  fully  instructed  priest  kIodo 
can  oSioiate,  and  the  worship  of  the  god  of  war,  which  bis  own  priest- 
hood alone  can  condnct.  And  this  god,  it  is  to  be  observed,  requires 
tliat  his  priesU  shall  serve  him  only,  while  all  the  other  deities  accept 
divided  sorvie«  frtmi  tlieir  ministers. 
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The  great  Jantii  wlio  gives  np  the  world,  does  so  alisoIuUily,  anO 

sftcr  a  somewbat  Htrikbg  fashion.     He  can  possess  no  property  of 

•ny  kind;  not  marty ;  nor,  according  to  his  rolcB,  even  look  npon  a 

votnan;  anil  he  must  generally  appear  and  act  as  unlike  other  men 

poRSiblc.     He  must  live  in  a  fiitby  hat,  a  wonder  of  abomination, 

I  must  not  wash  hot  with  spittle;  nor  leave  his  door,  save  when 

int  for;  except,  perhaps,  when  he  wanders  to  draw  Hqnor  front  some 

iglected  palm-tree  in  his  nt^ighboarhood,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  may 

found,  if  required,  lying  half  drunk.     He  scarcely  ever  weara  a 

'Cent  cluth  or  blanket.     He  commonly  carries  in  his  hand  a  broken 

and  has  an  excited,  sottish,  sleepy  look;  hut  his  ready 

it  never  fails  him  in  his  office.     He  cats  such  ciioice  morsels  oa  a 

ee  of  the  grilled  skin  and  the  feet  of  the  sacrificed  buffaloes,  and 

heads  of  the  sacriliced  fowls;  and  when  a  deer  is  cut  np,  ho  gets 

his  share,  perhaps,  half  the  skin  of  the  hca^l  with  an  ear  on,  and 

le  of  the  hairy  skimmings  of  the  pot. 

The  priest  who  has  not  given  up  the  world,  looks  and  lives  like 
other  men.  He  has  a  wife  and  family,  and  often  accumulates  wealth. 
Be  cats  apart  from  laymen,  hut  may  drink  with  them.  The  Khond 
priesthood  have  uo  endowments  of  any  kind,  nor  is  their  land  tilled 
by  public  labour.  Their  only  perquiaites  are  some  of  the  offerings, 
the  vessels  nscd  at  certain  ceremonies,  and  occasional  harvcst-oflerings 
of  good  will,  when  the  deity  whom  they  servo  has  proved  propitious, 
re  places  at  all  public  and  private  festivals, 
responsibilities  of  the  public  worship  are  generally  thns 
ided  between  the  priest  and  the  secular  chief.  The  chief,  after 
and  the  elders  have  duly  consulted  the  priest  respecting  the  will  of 
the  god,  IB  held  exclusively  responsible  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
ritea  Indicated,  the  test  being  their  result.  The  chief  has,  accord- 
ittgly,  fall  dictatorial  powers  in  everything  relating  to  the  religious 
iremonies.  He  can  order  any  one  to  perform  any  act  connected 
'ith  them,  and  iu  cose  of  disobedience,  the  assembly  of  elders  will 
inflict  the  ioBtiint  penalty  of  the  fine  of  a  goat,  a  buffalo,  or  a  hog. 
If  any  important  ceremonial  is  not  followed  by  the  desired  result,  the 
disappointed  people  generally  demand  of  tbe  chief  the  cause  of  failure, 
and  he  is  without  an  answer.  If  he  attempts  to  blnnie  the  incom- 
petence of  the  Janni  to  divine  the  will  of  tlie  deity,  it  is  replied  hy 
the  tribe,  that  the  chief  is  alone  responsible  for  failing  to  provide  a 
«ORip«tent  priest;  while  the  Janni  himself  casts  back  the  blame  upon 
cbief  with  tnnch  effect.  He  will  say,  for  example,  that  he  is 
vinced  tlmt,  at  the  moment  of  sacrificing  to  the  God  of  the  Choco, 
r,  SB  the  hnnters  left  the  Tillage,  the  wife  or  child  of  the  chief  wopt 
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a,  weakaess  nljhorrent  to  the  liiluriuue  god  of  liiinting  when  liis 
favour  ia  invoked,  or  hia  hands  meh  joyoualy  to  the  forost ;  or  ho  may 
any  he  conceives  tbe  god  neceasarily  ex[iccted  a  better  hnBalo  than 
(he  wretched  bea,st  which  the  chief  provided;  or,  thut  he  feiirs  thn 
chief  mnst  have  grudged  even  that  beast  in  hia  heart.  If  there  is  ta 
he  a  comproTuise,  the  priest  nnd  irhief  may  declare  together  that  they 
eee  ao  explanation  hut  that  some  one  who  assisted  at  the  ceremonial 
must  have  been  wanting  in  faith  ta  the  gods.  The  end  of  eiich  con- 
tests, however,  very  often  is,  the  eumtnary  decree  of  a  fine  by  the 
asecrahly,  when  a  party  immediately  proceeds  ta  seize  a  hcaet,  pig,  or 
eheep  from  the  chief's  farm-yard,  tu  be  forthwith  eaten  at  a  coDimon 

One  of  the  chief  olfioes  of  a  priest  ie,  to  discorer  the  cause  of  sick- 
ness, whifdi  ia  held  to  ansc,  either  from  the  decree  of  Ditiga,  from  tho 
especial  displeasure  of  some  god,  or  from  the  magical  arls  of  an  enemy. 
To  ascertain  which  god  is  displeased,  the  inquiring  Janni  aeata  him- 
self by  the  afflicted  penson  and,  taking  some  rice,  divides  it  into  small 
heaps,  each  of  which  be  dedicates  to  some  deity.  He  then  hangs  up  a 
sickle  balanced  by  a  silk  thread,  places  a  few  grains  of  rioe  upon  each 
end  of  it,  and  calle  apon  all  the  gods  by  name.  If  the  sickle  is 
slightly  agitated  as  a  name  is  prououncod,  that  is  an  indication  that  a 
god  has  come  and  rested  upon  the  heap  dedicated  to  him.  The  priest, 
having  declared  the  name  of  the  god,  lays  down  the  siekle,  and  counts 
the  grains  in  the  heap :  if  the  namber  be  odd,  the  deity  is  oflcndol ; 
if  it  be  even,  he  is  pleased.  In  the  former  case,  the  priest  beoomes 
full  of  the  god,  shakes  his  head  wildly  with  dishevelled  hair  and  pours 
forth  a  torrent  of  incoherent  words.  The  patient  humbly  inquires 
the  cause  of  the  god's  displeasure,  leains  which  of  his  laws  hoa 
been  broken  or  rites  Deglected,  aad  instantly  makes  the  otreringo 
prescribed. 

Individuals  of  the  Khond  priesthood  occnsionally  possess  consi- 
derable intlaence,  hut  its  power  as  a  body  is  certainly  liy  no  means 
great. 


The  Worship  0/ Boora  Pennu,  the  God  0/  Light,  or  DHI<t  Ptnnu,  God 
ofthcS«», 
The  chief  worship  paid  lo  Boont  Pcnnu  by  his  sect  is  at  his  groai 
yearly  festival,  called  "Salo  Kallo,"  from  the  Kbond  word  "Sale,"* 
i3ittle-pen,  and  "  Kallo,"  spirituous  liquor, — that  drunk  at  this  fcwt 
being  prepared  In  the  cattle-pen.  This  fentival,  like  tliot  of  bnmnn 
sacrilioe  among  the  woreiiipiwrs  of  Tan,  is  held  nbout  the  time  t>f  the 
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rice  harvest,  and  is  celebrated  by  every  tribe,  by  cocli  branch  of  a 

tribe,  and  by  every  village,  aa  a  great  social  rite  in  whioh  every  one 

tekoe  a  part.     To  the  tribal   feasts,    reprcaentativea  are  sent  from 

every  village  to  that  of  the  chief  of  the  tribe.     A  fully  instructed 

priest  alone  may  conduet  Ibe  ceremonial,  and  the  festival  geDerally 

its  five  days.     During  that  period,  every  one  eata  freely  of  fer- 

cftlled  "  Kenna,"  which  haa  a  half  intoxicating  effect; 

Id  dance<s,  accompanied  by  hursta  of  stunning  mneic,  are  kept  up 

ly  and  night;  and  every  hind  of  nnreetrained  and  licentiona  enjoy- 

]t  is  indulged  in. 

The  story  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man  is  recited,  as  in 
the  legend  already  given,  and,  with  it,  the  narrative  of  the  conteat 
between  Boora  and  his  rel>el  consort ;  of  the  acceptance  of  evil  by  all 
mankind  save  the  few  who  were  deified;  the  fall  into  a  state  of 
brntish  degradation,  and  the  creation  of  the  inferior  deities.  In  the 
worship  of  Boora  Pennn  alone  of  the  gods,  an  offering  is  not  a1>so- 
lutely  required,  although  it  is  never  omitted ;  and  at  the  Sale  Kallo, 
a  hog,  considered  the  most  valuable  victim,  is  sacrificed.  It  is  bnng 
ap  by  the  html  legs  in  tlte  catllc-pcn  selected  for  the  performance  of 
the  worship;  and  when  stabbed  in  the  neck,  its  lilood  ts  scattered 
widely  aronnd.  The  priest  then  prays  to  Boora  to  confer  every  kind 
benefit,  while  each  individual  prays  for  the  good  which  he  en-pectally 


Another  great  festival  of  Boora  Pennu,  is  called  the  feast  of 
"  Jakri,"  or  the  "  Drugging."  It  is  held  to  commemorate  the  inter- 
ference of  Boora,  by  the  agency  of  a  minor  god,  who  dragged  forth  a 
bofialo  to  he  sacrificed  instead  of  a  man  as  an  oblation  to  Tari.  The 
victim  at  this  festival  is  a.  hull  buffalo  which  ha«  been  consecrated  at 
its  birth,  and  allowed  to  range  at  will  over  all  fields  and  postnres 
nntil  five  or  six  years  old.  Upon  the  day  of  the  ceremonial,  several 
ropes  are  fastened  to  its  neck  and  its  hind  legs,  abont  fifty  men  seize 
them  and  rnsli  about  with  tbe  animal  until  it  is  brought  up  exhausted 
to  the  tree  of  sacrifice,  when  the  priest  declares  its  suhmiesion  lo  be  a 
miracle. 

The  priest  then  recites  the  following  legend  of  the  origin  of  the 

I  rite — to  understand  which  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  natural 
tigers  are  1>elieved  by  thf«e  Khunds  to  kill  game  only  to  benefit  men, 
Mo  generally  find  it  but  partially  devoured  and  share  it;  while  tbe 
pgen  which  kill  men  are  either  Tari,  who  has  aasumed  the  form  of  a 
ligct  for  pnrpoBCE  of  wrath,  or  men,  who,  by  the  aid  of  a  god,  have 
ouamed  the  form  of  tigere,  and  are  called  "  Mlcepa  Tigers." 
'■'  The  woman,  Umhally  Bylee,  appeared  as  u  tiger,  and  killed 
VOL.  xm.  R 
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game  every  other  day,  and  all  ate  of  it.  There  wae  at  that  timn  ii 
fight  between  the  people  of  Kotrika  uud  those  of  MnnUika.  But  it 
was  private  strife,  carried  on  in  womanis^h  faahioD.  before  the  art  of 
taking  life  and  that  of  publie  battle  were  known.  Uinbally  Bylee 
Bftid,  '  I  will  kill  any  one  of  yonr  enemies  you  please."  Tliey  said  to 
her,  '  Kill  so  and  so  j'  and  she  went  as  a  MIcepa  tiger,  and  killed  htm. 
Then  the  people  placed  unboanded  faith  in  her,  and  sai<l  to  her, 
*  Teach  U9  this  new  knowledge,  and  show  us  the  art  of  killing.'  Slio 
replied,  '  I  will  teach  yon,  but  thenoeforwnrd  yon  must  do  one 
thing.'  And  she  accordingly  taught  the  art  of  MIeepa  to  a  few,  ao 
that  they  practised  it ;  and  she  then  said,  ■  Now  you  must  worship 
me  by  the  sacrifice  of  men,  or  the  earth  shall  sink  beneath  your  foot, 
aud  water  shall  rise  in  its  place,  and  I  will  abandon  you.'  The  earth 
boaved  terribly — as  some  think,  from  the  wrath  of  Boora  Pennu; 
some,  in  obedience  to  the  power  of  the  Earth  Goddess,  Fear  filled 
the  minds  of  all,  and,  as  directed,  they  set  up  a  pole  beyond  the 
yillago,  and  brought  human  victims,  and  all  was  prepared  for  the 
sacrifice.  But  now  the  God  of  Light  sent  a  god  bearing  a  monntain, 
who  straightway  buried  Umbally  Bylee  ihorowith,  and  ilragged  forth 
a  buffalo  from  the  jungle  and  said — '  Liberate  the  man,  and  aacrtSoo 
the  buffalo.  1  will  teach  you  the  art  of  Miecpa  in  every  form.*  And 
he  taught  that  art,  and  the  art  of  public  war." 

The  priest  at  the  Jakri  festival,  amongst  the  numerous  recitals  in 
honour  of  the  Ood  of  Light,  gives  this  account  of  another  intorposltion 
of  Boora,  by  the  agency  of  the  deified  sinless  men,  gods  of  tribes. 

"  The  Earth  Goddess,  taking  on  herself  the  abape  of  a  woinon, 
and  caJling  to  herself  a  number  of  attendants  of  B  like  natnre,  came 
to  tho  hill  country  and  said  to  the  people, '  See  what  hills  and  wtute 
lands  and  jungles  are  here;  worship  me  with  human  blood,  and  the 
whole   shall   become  a  cultivated   plain,   and   you    shall   have  vast 
increase  of  numbers  and  of  wealth.'     She  thus  tempted  the  poople> 
there  being  no  greater  temptation  to  hold  out.     Then  tho  God  of 
Light,  beholding  her  proceedings,  sent  Mnhang  Meru,  and  Kopnng 
Meru,  Adi  Ponga,  and  Boru  Ponga,  Gods  of  Tribes,  to  counteract  her. 
Wo  had  prepared  every  thing  for  the  sacrtfioo  of  a  man,  when  tha 
agents  of  Boora  wounded  with  the  forked  axe  two  of  the  atteudonta 
of  Tari.     The  woman,  Umbally  Bylee,  seeing  the  hand  of  the  God  of  I 
Light,  fled  instantly  with  tlio  wounded  towards    Kourmiugio.      In   , 
that  tract  there  was  a  great  lake,  and  an  island  in  the  midst,  where  | 
tbcy  settled,  and  there  fboy  fed  on  grecna  and  other  mud  proditoo.  I 
We  followed  to  attack  them,  but  could  not  on  account  of  the  ff»i 
Mid  returned."    Then  is  related  the  la.U  into  tho  great  sin  of  liimiKD  J 
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icrifice — '■  Now  Tari  maile  a  way  for  the  waters  of  ihe  lake  tbroagli 

hilln  and  it  bccaue  dry;  and  Tari  said  to  tlio  people,  'Seo  tho 

if  iny  divinilyl  worslilp   me  Willi   tlie   bigod   I   require;'  and 

the  people  believed  in  lier  power,  and  performed  tlie  required  worsliip, 

aud  Ibey  became  savuge  like  bca«ts,  until  by  intercourse  with  us,  as 

receiving  wives,  they  Iwcame  ciriliied." 

The  priest  also  generally  recites  at  tbe  feast  of  "  Jakri,"  as  at  that 
Salo  Kallo,  the  history  of  tlie  conquest  of  tho  Earth  Goddess  by 
Boora.  He  then  offers  up  prayers  for  every  benefit,  and  finally 
slanghters  the  buffalo  at  the  sacrificial  tree,  while  every  form  of  wild 
festivity, — enting,  drinking,  frantic  dancing,  and  loud  music, — is  kept 
np  for  at  least  two  days. 

At  [be  commencement  of  the  ploughing  season,  tho  following 
worship  is  performed  to  Boora.  The  representative  of  the  first 
■ncestor  of  tbe  tribe,  whether  he  oocapies  the  position  of  its  actual 
filiief  or  not,  goes  out  into  >%  field  with  the  priest,  who  invokes  Boora 
|4iid  all  the  other  gods,  offers  to  Boora  a  fowl  with  rice  and  arrack, 
\nad  utters  tbe  following  prayer: — 

DOra  Fennu  !    and  0,   Tari    Penuu,   and   all  other  gnds  I 

ifnaming  them).     You,  0,  Boora  Pennu!  created  iis,  giving  iia  the 

Sttribnte  of  hunger;  thence  corn  Food  was  necessary  to  ns,  and  thence 

were   necessary   producing    fields.      Yon  gave   ns   every   seed,    and 

ordered  ns  to  use  bullocks,  and  to  make  ploughs,  and  to  plough. 

Had  we  not  received  this  art,  we  might  still  indeed  have  existed  upon 

tbe  natural  fruits  of  the  jungle  and  the  plain,  but,  in  our  destitution, 

we  could  not  have  performed  jour  worship.     Do  yon,  remembering 

this, — the  connexion  betwixt  our  wealth  and  your  honour, — grant  the 

prayers  which  we  now  offer,     In  the  morning,  we  rise  before  the 

light  to  our  labour,  carrying  the  iseed.     Save  us  from  the  tiger,  and 

the  snake,  and  from  stumbling-blocks.     Let  the  seed  appear  earth  to 

le  eating  birds,  and  stones  to  the  eating  animals  of  the  earth.     Let 

IB  grain  spring  up  suddenly  like  a  dry  stream  that  is  swelled  in  a 

Might,     Let  the  earth  yield  to  our  ploughshares  as  wax  mclU  before 

hot  irot.     Let  the  baked  clods  melt  like  hailstones.     Let  our  ploughs 

spring  through  the  furrows  with  a  force  like  tho  recoil  of  a  bent  tree. 

Let  there  be  sucb  a  return  from  our  seed,  that  so  much  shall  fall  and 

fc«  neglected  in  the  fielils,  and  so  much  on  the  roads  in  carrying  it 

ime,  that,  when  we  shall  go  out  next  year  to  sow,  tho  paths  and 

le  fields  shall  look  like  a  young  coroiield.     From  the  first  times  wo 

,ve  lived  by  your  favour.     Let  us  continue  to  receive  it.    Remember 

lat  tbe  increase  of  our  produce  is  the  increase  of  your  worship,  and 

lat  its  diminution  must  be  the  diminution  of  your  rites." 
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The  following  story  of  a  retigious  wrvr  undertaken  by  iho  swt  of 
Boora  against  (bat  of  Tari,  is  a  Bpeciniea  of  a  large  class  of  Kliond 
legenila  recited  at  tbe  festivals  in  honour  af  Boora. 

Long  ago,  tho  people  of  Boora  Ponnu  resolred,  for  hia  boaour,  to 
make  war  upon  tite  tribes  wbich  worship  Tari  with  bnnian  BacrKioee. 
The  foUowere  of  Boora  cbose  for  their  enterprisB  ihe  montli  of  tbe 
year  in  which  bnman  victims  are  ebiefly  offered,  and  their  anny 
moved  into  Deegoe,  in  the  country  of  tbe  people  of  Tflri,  DifficultJeB, 
however,  arose  in  another  quarter,  which  obliged  them  lirat  to  break 
up  their  fi>rce,  and  eventually  to  postpone  their  undertaking'  until  the 
corresponding  month  of  the  nest  year;  but  they  resolved  to  maintain 
their  ground  in  Deegee,  by  leaving  there  tbe  two  great  leaders  named 
Dorgoma  and  Kitchima,  with  a  small  party.  Tho  tribes  which  offer 
human  sacrilices  then  took  counsel  together,  and  determined  that  it 
wae  absolutely  necessary  to  destroy  that  detachment  with  its  leaders; 
for,  said  they,  "  If  they  shall  be  permitted  to  remain,  ere  tbe  return 
uf  the  invading  amiy,  they  will  have  learned  all  our  secret  plans,  and 
become  perfectly  acquainted  with  onr  country."  Tbe  people  of  tbe 
Earth  Qoddess  accordingly  assenibled  a  va«t  host,  every  man  of  which 
carried  a  load  of  aahes,  while  the  women  attended  with  provisioni, 
and  they  appealed  like  a  ewanii  of  bees  upon  the  hills  above  tbe 
srantl  party  of  the  people  of  tbe  Qod  of  Light.  The  two  leaders  of 
that  party  then  eaid  to  their  men,  "  We  two  are  here  for  the  glory 
of  the  Qod  of  Light,  and  fay  tbe  order  of  the  tribes  who  are  parties 
to  this  enterprise,  and  we  must  live  or  die.  liut  no  snch  obligation 
lioa  upon  yon.  You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  save  your  lives."  Of 
their  men,  a  few  then  returned  honiu,  and  a  part  retired  to  somo 
ilistance,  while  the  rest  declared  that  they  would  die  with  their  chiefs. 
These  then  prayed  thus  to  their  god  : — "  O,  God  of  Light !  You  pre- 
vailed in  tbe  contest  with  the  Earth  Goddess, — litis  is  our  first  ground 
of  bope.  Again,  when  tbe  Earth  Ooddcas  and  her  miuiHters  uaroe  to 
delude  us  into  her  worship,  you  tent  the  divine  four,  who  drove  her 
from  our  country;  this  is  our  second  ground  of  bope.  We  have  oome 
here  to  establish  your  (lower,  and  if  we  shall  perish,  your  authority 
will  be  diminished,  your  past  superiority  will  he  forgotten.  Oh,  giro 
ns  arms!"  As  they  prayed,  a  great  wind  rushe<l  from  a  cavern  in  the 
Hide  uf  the  htll  called  Oldura,  and  BCattered  to  tbe  four  quarters  of  tli« 
earth  the  ashes  wbtch  llio  boat  of  tho  Kartb  Goddess  had  bronghl  to 
overwhelm  the  band  of  Boora  Pcunu.  In  evidence  of  tbcac  events,  thft 
wind  roars  from  that  cavern  to  this  day;  while  the  brave  chiefs  and  tbe 
brave  men  who  stood  by  them,  obtaiucd  p<isiiVHdiou  of  Ueogco,  and  tliat 
rich  tract  is  now  dividnd  amongst  live  or  six  tribes,  Uieir  draccndiuita. 
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With  respect  to  tLe  projected  tnvnsioD, — it  wiia  Jetermineil  by 
triumpLiiQt  people  of  the  Gotl  uf  Light,  nJter  mature  ilelihcratioD, 
t(>  forego  it.  It  nun  coasidcrcd,  that  no  good  could  possibly  arise 
from  attacking  tbe  people  of  the  Earth  Ooildese,  "  for — they  ure  like 
the  red  anls — however  much  you  may  cheriali  them,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  sting  yon,  while,  if  you  kill  them,  what  la  gOiined?" 

1  mny  obeerve  here,  that  tbe  KJiond  triboti  of  the  sect  of  Boon 
Feonu  which  practise  female  iafantlcide,  allege  his  perniissire  sanction 
fur  that  ouKtom,  given  on  the  laat  occaiiion  on  which  he  commutiicateil 
directly  with  mankind.  They  say  that  Boora  then  said  to  men  — 
BeLuld !  from  making  one  feminine  being,  what  have  I  and  the 
irhole  world  suffered.  Yon  are  at  liberty  to  bring  up  only  as  njauy 
romen  as  you  can  uninage." 
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Tht  Warehip  of  Tari  Fennu,  or  Beta  Peimu,  Ike  Earlh  Gotldeti. 
In  the  worship  paid  to  Tari  Penuu  by  lior  sect,  the  chief  rito  is 
human  lacriGce.  It  is  celebrated  as  a  public  oblation  by  tribes, 
bisnobes  of  tribes,  or  villages,  both  at  social  festivals  held  periodically, 
and  when  special  occoisious  demand  extraordinary  propitiations.  And 
besides  these  soeial  offerings,  the  rite  is  performed  by  individuals  to 
KVert  the  wrath  of  Tari  from  themselves  and  their  families. 

The  periodical  common  sacrifices  are  generally  so  arranged  by 
tribes  and  divisions  of  tribes,  that  each  head  of  a  family  is  enabled, 
St   least  once  a  year,   to   procure  a  shred  of  flesh  for  hia  Gelds,  and 
luoalty  about  the  time  when  his  chief  crop  is  laid  duwn.     'When  a 
tribe  is  composed  of  several  branches,   the  victims  for  the  fisod  offer- 
Juigs  are  provided  by  tbe  branches  in  tarn,  their  cost  being  defrayed 
!)^  contributions  borne  by  each  person  according  to  his  means.     And 
■fnch  contributions  are  imperative,  not  only  upon  members  of  the  tribe, 
but  also  upon  persons  of  every  race  and  creed  that  may  be  perma- 
nently associated  with  it,— as,  through  receiving  its  protection,  or  by 
iployment  in  it,  or  by  possessing  lajid  within  its  boundaries,  the 
•xprMs  tenure  of  which  is  the  discharge  of  a  share  of  the  public 
Jigioaa  burdens. 
Special  common  offerings  by  a  tribe  are  considered  necessary  upon 
corrence  of  an  extraordinary  number  of  deaths  by  disease,  or  by 
;  or  should  very  many  die  in  childbirth  ;  or  should  the  flocks  or 
suffer  largely  from  disease,  or  from  wild  beasts;  or  should  tbe 
it«r  crops  threaten  to  fail :  while  the  occurrence  of  any  marked 
iMuity  to  the  families  of  tbe  chiefs,  whcise  fortunes  are  regarded  as 
principal  index  lo  tbe  disposition  of  Tari  towarils  their  tribes,  i» 
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IjuM  tu  lie  a.  tiiken  of  nrath  wliicli  cannot  be  toti  spodily  averted. 
AnJ,  tLut  victims  may  be  reaiUly  forthcoming  wbmi  auoh  ejiociKl 
occadoas  for  sacrifice  arise,  wboever  then  gives  one  for  public  use 
rccoivea  its  vulue,  and  is,  besides,  exempted  from  contrtbutiou  ti>  the 
throe  next  public  otl'erings. 

Individuals  make  the  great  obUtton  when  signal  calamities  bit 
npuD  themselves  or  tbeir  families.  Should,  fur  example,  a  cbild, 
when  watching  hia  father's  flock,  be  carried  oft"  by  a  tiger,  supposed 
to  be  Tan,  the  parents  fly  to  the  priest,  bring  hiui  to  their  houm,  dnah 
vessels  of  water  ever  him,  scut  him  in  bis  net  garments,  and  «et  a  cup 
of  water  before  liim.  Into  it  be  digis  hie  fingers  tbrice,  smells  th«m, 
eneeses,  is  filled  with  the  deity,  and  speaks  wildly  in  her  name. 
Should  ho  then  decUre  that  Turi  had  inflicted  the  blow,  oB"endod  by 
her  neglected  worship,  he  will  doubtlese  odd  that  an  immediate 
victim  is  demanded ;  and  tbc  father  of  the  house  will  mn,ke  a  vow  uf 
sacrifice,  to  be  redeemed,  at  whatever  cost,  within  the  year. 

Victims  are  called  "Meriah"  by  the  Oriys^ ;  in  the  Khond 
langitage,  "  Tokki,"  or  "  Keddi,"  Persons  of  any  race  or  age,  and 
of  either  sex,  are  acceptable  victims, — except,  I  believe,  firabmins 
who  have  been  invested  with  the  thread,  and  are  thence,  perhape, 
considered  already  devoted  tu  the  gods. 

A  victim  is  acceptable  to  Tari  only  if  he  has  been  acijuired  by  tbo 
Khonds  by  purchase;  or  was  born  a  victim, — that  is,  the  son  of  a 
victim  father;  ur  if  he  was  devoted  as  a  child  to  the  gods,  by  his 
father  or  nataiol  guardian.  The  principle  is,  that  the  victim  most 
be,  either  naturally  or  by  purchase,  the  full  property  of  the  person 
who  devotes  him;  and  thence,  should  the  full  right  of  that  person  be 
interrupted  or  weakened  in  any  way, — as,  for  example,  by  the  escape 
of  a  victim  to  an  asylum  amongst  the  sect  of  Boora,  or  by  his  being 
carried  off  by  force,  or  His  being  delivered  up  to  a  British  niNigistriU^ 
— ~his  acceptahlenesB  is  at  an  cud,  aud  it  cannot  be  reiicniid  unleaa 
full  property  in  him  be  re-acquired,  and  he  be  again  dedicated  by  a 
Khond. 

Victims  ore  generally  supplied  to  the  Khonds  by  men  of  tho  two 
races  called  "  Panwa"  or  "  Dombangu,"  and  "  Gahinga," — npparontly 
aborigines  like  themGclves,  and  attached  in  c'mall  numbers  to  almnst 
every  Khond  village,  for  tlie  discharge  of  this  aud  other  i>eeuliar 
oUic^a.  The  Panwas  purchase  tho  victims  without  difficulty,  or  kid- 
nap them  in  the  low  country,  from  the  poorer  classes  of  Hindus, 
proouriug  them  either  to  the  order  of  the  Khonds,  or  on  speculation; 
and  they,  moreover,  constantly  sell  ae  victims  their  own  children,  uid  I 
children  of  whom,  u  rolutives,  they  arc  the  gimrdiuus.      Khonds,  J 
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I  ID  dtstrees,  aa  id  timca  of  fiiinhio,  also  frequently  eell  their 

hohildroii    for   victims, — cousidering    tbe    beutitiuation  of  their  souls 

BcertaiD,   and    their    death    for    tbe   l>eno£t   of    mitnkind,    tlic   most 

Ibonoarable  possible.      An   intelligent   witnesa  iufornied  me  that  he 

I  vnce  chanoed  to  see  a  Panwa  load  another  ivith  t-xecratiuns,  and 

I  fiiiilty  spit  in  hid  face,  becatiae  he  bad  sold  for  a  victim  hU  own 

1,  whom  tbe  fonner  wished  to  have  married.     A  party  of  Kbonds 

jrlio  saw  the  proceeding  immediately  pressed  forward  to  console  tbe 

eller  of  tbe  child,  saying,  "  Your  child  ban  died  that  all  the  world 

Kay  live,  and  tbe  Earth  Qoddeas  herself  will  wipe  that  spittle  from 

r  face." 

The  Meriuh  is  brought  blindfolded  to  the  village  by  tbe  procurer, 
1  is  lodged  iu  the  house  of  the  mullicko  or  chief,  in  fetters  if  grown 
•Vp,  at  liberty  if  a  ehild.     He  ia  regarded  during  Hfo  as  a  consecrated 
wing,   and,   if  at  largo,    is   eagerly   welcomed  at  every  threshold. 
Viotima  are  out  unfrequcntly  permitted  to  attain  to  years  of  maturity, 
and  should  one  then  Imve  intercourae  with  tbe  wife  or  daughter  of  a 
g  J£bond,  thankfulness  is  expressed  to  the  deity  for  the  distinction.     Tu 
I  Meriah  youth  who  baa  thus  grown  up,  a  wife  is  generally  given, 
lerself  also  nsuaity  a  victim,  and  a  portion  of  laud  and  of  farm  stock 
I'ia  presented  with  her.     The  family  which  springs  from  their  union  is 
held  to  be  born  to  the  condition  of  tbe  father,  and  aitbougb  the  sacri- 
fice of  lives  so  bound  to  existence  ia  often  poatponed,  and  sometimes 
3gone,  yet,  should  propitiations  not  easy  to  be  afforded  bo  required, 
whole  household  is  immolated  without  hesitation,     And  when  tbe 
jjnotim  parents  of  a  family  who  bare  been  spared  happen  to  belong 
0  different  tribes,  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  have  ofiiipring,  they  are 
Ipamted  and  sent  to  their  respective  tribes,  each  accompanied  by 
If  of  the  cliildron, 
Tbe  escape  of  victims  from  their  fate  is  comparatively  rare,  for 
favemi  reasons.     Except  when  under  distinct  apprehensions  of  death, 
Irktims  are  naturally  loath   to  leave  persons  who  treat  them  with 
e  affection,  mingled  with  deference;  moreover,  each  victim  is 
'easily  persuaded  that  where  there  are  so  many,  and  he  is  so  muob 
loved,  hia  turn  to  die  is  not  at  hand.     Every  victim  kuows,  also,  thnt 
if  be  flies  and  is  retaken,  he  will  henceforth  be  kept  in  fetters,  and 
will  certainly  he  the  first  offerings  and  that  bis  recapture  is  exceed- 
ingly probable,  because,  while  every  otlier  person  must  be  received  as 
ft  sacred  guest,  a  victim  is  necessarily  restored  to  his  owner  by  itll  tba 
Jiribet  of  the  sect  of  the  Earth  Goddess.     It  is,  besides,  assiduously 
nproeaed  upon  and  believed  by  victims,  that,  should  they  escape  from 
r  proper  htc,  they  niiiat  (icrisb  miserably  by  disease;  while,  at 
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ttiu  Muae  time,  they  are  convincvd  tliat  tliey  wUI  bo  bcatiQcd  iiniiio- 
diatoly  after  deatli  by  sacriGce. 

When  a  mcrifice  is  to  be  celebrated  by  a  tribe,  or  a  pordoD  of 
due,  the  following  preliminary  observancea  are  gone  tbrougb.  Ten 
or  twelve  days  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  rito,  tlie  victim  ie 
devote'l  hy  cutting  off  his  hair,  which,  until  then,  is  kept  nnstiuni. 
When  a.  village  receives  ngtice  of  the  day  fixed  for  tlic  aaenGcu,  nil 
whu  intend  to  take  part  in  it  immcdialely  perform  the  following 
ceremony,  called  "  Bringa,"  liy  wliicb  they  vow  flesh  to  Tari.  All 
wash  their  clothes,  and  go  out  of  the  village  with  the  Janni,  wbo 
invokes  all  the  deities,  and  tliiu  addresses  Tari  Poanu  : — 

"  Oh,  Tari  Pennu !  you  may  have  thought  that  wc  forgot  your 
commands  after  aacrificing  such  a  one  (naming  the  laal  victim),  bat 
we  forgot  yott  not.  We  shall  now  leave  our  homes  in  your  eorvioe, 
regardless  of  our  enemies,  of  the  good  or  the  U\  will  of  the  goda 
beyond  our  boiimlary,  of  danger  from  those  who  by  magical  &rta 
become  MIeepa  tigera,  and  of  danger  to  our  women  Irom  other  inen. 
Wc  shall  go  forth  on  your  service.  Do  you  save  us  from  suffering 
evil  while  engaged  in  it.  We  go  to  perform  your  rites;  and  if  any 
thing  shall  befall  us,  men  will  hereafter  distrust  you,  and  say,  you 
care  not  for  your  votaries.  Wo  are  not  satiafied  with  our  wealtlt; 
but  what  we  do  possess  we  owe  to  you,  and  for  the  future,  we  hope 
fur  the  fulfilment  of  our  desires.  We  intend  to  go  on  such  a  day  to 
such  B  village,  to  bring  human  flesh  for  you.  We  trust  to  attain  our 
desires  through  this  service.     Forget  not  the  oblation." 

No  one  may  be  excluded  from  the  festivals  of  human  ancrifioe, 
which  are  declared  to  be  held  "  fur  all  mankind."  They  are  generally 
attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  people  of  both  sexes,  and  continue 
for  three  days,  which  arc  passed  in  the  indulgence  of  every  fomi  of 
wild  riot,  and  generally  of  gross  excess.  The  first  day  and  night  are 
sjwnt  in  drunken  fe-asting  and  frautic  dances,  under  oxcit«niont  wkicb 
the  goddess  is  believed  to  inspire,  and  which  it  would  he  impious  to 
resist.  Upon  the  second  morning,  the  victim,  who  has  been  kept 
fasting  from  the  preceding  evening,  ia  carefally  washed,  dressed  in  % 
new  garment,  and  led  forth  from  the  village  in  solemn  proce^on, 
witli  music  and  ilancing.  The  Meriali  grove,  a  clump  of  deep  and 
shadowy  forest  trees,  in  which  the  mango,  the  bur,  the  dHmmor,  ami 
the  peepul  generally  prevail,  usually  stands  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  village  by  a  rivulet  which  is  called  the  Meriali  stream.  It  u 
kept  sacred  from  the  axe,  and  is  avoided  by  the  Khonds  na  haunted 
ground.  Upon  the  secund  day,  a  post  ia  fixed  ui  the  centre  of  tha 
grove,  and  in  some  places  between  two  plants  of  the  MUikiaaur  alirub. 
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seate<I  at  tLe  foot  of  tlic  post,  bound  buck  to  it  by 

'  \a  then  iuiointe'1  with  oil,  gliee,  and  turmeric,  and 

lorned  with  fluwors;  anil  a,  opecice  of  rovereoco  wliiuh  it  ia  not  easy 

ilistingnieb  from  adoration  ia  paid  to  hita  throughout  the  day. 

,<liifinite  ountention  txaw  arises  to  obtain  the  atighteet  relia  of  his 

a  particle  of  the  lumieric  paste  with  which  he  is  smeared,  or 

drop  of  his  spittle,  being  esteemed,  expecially  by  the  womeo,  of 

ivoreiga  virtue.     In  some  districts,  instead  of  being  thus  bound  in  a 

e,  the  victim  is  exposed  in  or  near  the  village  upon  a  couch,  after 

g  led  in  procession  round  the  place  of  sacrifice.     And,  in  some 

«  of  Goonisur  where  this  practice  prevails,  small  rude  images  of 

lUBts  and  birds,  in  clay  and  wood,  are  made  in  great  numboru  for 

Ui'ia  foetivul,  and  stuck  on  poles,— a  praetice,  the  origin  or  meaning  of 

which  ia  not  at  all  clear.     Upon  the  third  morning,  the  victim  is 

infreshed  with  &  little  milk  and  palui  sago,  while  the  licentious  feast 

which  has  been  carried  on  with  little  intermission  duriug  the  night, 

fa   loudly  renewed.      About  noon,    the  orgies    terminate,    and   the 

.bkge  proceeils  with  stunning  shunts  and  pealing  music  to  con- 

■ummate  the  eacriSce. 

Ae  the  victim  must  not  sufier  bound,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  make 
Wiy  show  of  resistance,  the  bones  of  his  arms,  and,  if  necesaary,  those 
at  his  legs,  are  sometimes  broken ;  but  in  every  case  of  which  I  have 
heard  the  details,  all  such  cruelty  hoa  been  avoided  by  producing 
*tu]>eraction  with  opium. 

Instances  are  related  of  the  escape  of  the  victim  at  the  moment 
of  immolation,  from  the  omission  of  such  precautions.  About  fifty 
years  ago,  a  victim  who  had  been  permitted  to  grow  up  to  manhood 
in  the  district  of  Ruduugiah,  was  there  led  out  to  sacrifice.  The 
preliminary  ceremonies  bad  been  gone  through,  and  an  intoxicatod 
crowd  expected  their  completion,  when  the  youth  said  to  the  chief, 
"  In  suffering  this  death  I  become  a  god,  and  I  do  not  resist  my  fate; 
let  me,  then,  partake  with  you  in  the  joy  of  the  festival."  The  chief 
Meent«d,  and  the  young  man  called  for  a  bowl  and  drank,  when  the 
crowd  contended  fiercely  for  the  remains  of  the  liijuor  which  his  lips 
hnd  oonsecralod.  He  then  dau cod  and  sang  amidst  the  throng  until 
the  sacrifice  could  be  no  longer  delayed,  when  he  requested  the  chief 
to  lend  him  his  use  and  his  bow,  that  he  might  onco  more  join  his 
companions  armed  like  a  free  man  in  the  dauoe.  Me  received  the 
weapons,  and  when  the  chief  was  busied  with  the  priest  in  preparing 
ibr  tho  last  rite,  the  youth  approached  him  in  the  dance  and  clove  bis 
^skull.  He  then  iloahed  across  the  Saiki,  a  deep  and  foaming  torreut, 
fled  down  the  ghaut  to  the  keep  of  Kuli  hiesye,  of  Goomsur. 
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^^^H  A  farloDs  crowd  of  worshippers  Jblluwed  and  demanded  hia  sDrrentler; 
^^^M  but  tho  Bisaye  contrired  to  parley  with  them  until  bs  could  collect  a 
^^  small  party  of  followora  who  secretly  bore  away  the  fugitive,  whoM 

descendants  atiU  live. 
y  After  the  preparations  which  have  been  described,  the  following 

^^^^L  remarkable  invocations,  legends,  and  dialogues  are  gone  through, — >thtt 
^^^^1  part  of  the  victim  in  the  latter,  and  occasionally  also  the  parts  uf  the 
^^^F  ohief  and  the  priest,  being  euatained,  in  a  semi-diamatic  way,  by  the 
■  best  impersonators  of  the  ohuractere  that  may  be  fonnd.     The  form 

of  words  in  this  long  ritual,  as  in  all  other  Kbond  ritniUs,  it  need 
scarcely  be  repeated,  is  not  fiiod,  but  admits  of  endleiis  variation.     I 
give  the  fullest  one  in  ray  possession,  exactly  as  it  was  told  to  me. 
The  priest,  having  called  upon  the  Earth  Goddess,  and  upon  all 
.  the  other  deities  by  name,  firet  recites  this  invocation; — 

^^^H  "  0,   Tari  Peunu  J    when  we  omitted  to  gratify  you  with  yonr 

^^^H  desired  food,  yon  forgot  kindness  to  us.  We  possess  but  little  and 
^^^H  uncertain  wealth.  Increase  it,  and  we  shall  be  able  often  lu  repeat 
^^^H  this  rite.  We  do  not  excuse  our  fault.  Do  you  forgive  it.  and  pre- 
^^^H  vent  it  in  future  by  giving  us  increased  wealth.  We  here  present  to 
^^^H  you  your  food.  Lot  our  houses  be  so  filled  with  the  noise  of  children 
^^^H  that  our  voices  canuot  be  beard  by  those  without.  Lot  our  cattle  be 
^^^H  so  numerous  that  ueither  fish,  frog,  nor  worm  may  live  in  the  drink- 
^^^H  ing  ponds  b«ueath  their  trampling  feet.  Let  our  cattle  so  crowd  our 
^^^H  pastures  that  no  vacant  spot  shall  be  visible  to  those  who  look  at 
^^^1  them  from  afar.  Let  our  folds  bo  so  filled  with  the  soil  of  our  sheep 
^^^H  that  we  may  dig  in  them  as  deep  as  a  man's  height  without  meeting 
^^^H  a  stone.  Let  our  swine  so  abound  that  our  home  fields  shall  need  no 
^^^H  ploughs  but  their  rooting  snouts.  Let  our  poultry  be  so  numerous  as 
^^^H  to  hide  the  thatch  of  our  houses.  Let  the  stones  at  our  fountains  be 
^^^H  woru  hollow  by  the  multitude  of  our  brass  vessels.  Let  our  children 
^^^1  havo  it  but  for  a  tradition  that  in  the  days  of  tbelr  forofathera  there 
^^^H  were  tigers  and  stiakei).  Let  us  have  hut  one  care,  the  yearly  enlarge- 
^^^B  ment  of  our  houses  to  store  our  increasing  wealth.  Then  we  shall 
^^^^  multiply  your  rites.  We  know  that  this  is  your  desire.  Give  ob 
iucrease  of  wealth,  and  we  will  give  you  increase  of  woriship." 

Now  every  man  and  woman  asks  for  what  each  wishce.     Oun 
asks  for  a  good  husband,  another  for  a  good  wife,  another  that  Ilia 


s  may 


e  made  e 


Then  the  .lanni  says—"  Umbally  Bylee 


mt  to  out  vegetables 


with  a  hook.     She  cut  her  finger.     The  earth  was  theu  soft  mud,  hat 

when  the  hlood-flropa  fell  it  became  firm.      She  said,  '  Behold  tho 

I   good  chsngi^!  cut  up  my  body  to  complete  it.'     The  iwo|)le  answorod. 
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we  spill  oor  own  blood  we  shall  have  no  descendants.     Wo  will 
iialu  victims  elsewhere.     Will  uot  the  Dumbo  and  the  Oabi  sell 
their  children  when  in  distress  1  and  sbatl  we  not  give  our  wealth  for 
'jkboint'  and  they  prayed  thus: — 

"  '  May  the  gorla  send  the  exhausted  Dombo,  his  feet  pierced  with 
Uioras,  to  our  door!     May  the  gods  give  as  wealth.' 

"  Their  prayer  wan  answered,  Thoy  procured  and  sacrificed  a. 
victim.  The  whole  earth  became  finn,  and  tbey  obtained  increase  of 
wealth.  The  next  year  inainy  victims  came  for  sale,  and  the  people 
thanked  the  gods,  saying — '  Yon  have  sent  us  victims,  and  have 
pven  us  wealth.'  Thenceforward  the  world  bus  been  happy  and 
lich,  both  m  the  portion  which  belongs  [o  the  Khonds,  and  the  portion 
which  belongs  to  Rajahs. 

"  And  society,  with  its  relations  of  father  and  tuuther,  and  wife 
.ftud  child,  and  the  bonds  between  ruler  and  subject  arose.  And  there 
Miue  into  use  cows,  buttocks,  and  buffaloes,  abecp,  and  poultry. 
Then  also  came  into  use  the  trees  and  the  hills,  and  the  pastures  and 
grass,  and  irrigated  and  dry  fields,  and  the  seeds  suitable  to  the 
hills  and  to  the  valleys,  and  iron  aiid  ploughshares,  and  arrows  and 
axes,  and  the  juice  of  the  palin-tree,  and  love  between  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  people,  making  new  households.  In  this  manner  did 
the  neuesaity  for  the  rite  of  sacrifice  arise. 

"  Then,  also,  did  hunting  begin.  A  man  broagbt  in  a  rat,  a  anake, 
ftud  a  liiard,  and  inquired  if  tbey  wore  fit  to  eat,  Then  the  Earth 
Goddess  came  and  rested  on  the  Janni,  and  said  to  him,  '  Give  names 
to  all  the  wild  animals,  distinguishing  those  that  ore  fit  and  those 
unfit  for  uao,  and  let  men  go  to  tho  jungles  aud  the  hills, 
wd  kill  the  sambur  and  spotted  deer,  and  all  other  game,  with  arrows 
ami  with  poison,'     And  men  went  to  hunt. 

'*  While  bunting,  they  one  day  found  tho  people  of  Darungabadi 
•ad  i«ddabarri  (tribes  of  tho  Suuradah  Zemindary,  adjacent  to  Ooom- 
sur,  which  do  not  olTer  human  sacrifices)  offering  sacrifice.  Their 
many  cnrved  axes  opened  the  bowels  of  the  victims,  which  flowed 
out.  They  who  went  to  the  hunt,  said — '  This  ceremony  is  ill  per- 
Ibnned.  The  goddess  will  not  remain  with  you.'  And  the  goddess 
Jefl  these  awkward  sacrificers,  and  came  with  our  ancestors.  These 
'^ople  now  cut  trees  only.  The  deity  preferred  the  sacrifice  at  the 
^nds  of  our  forefathers,  and  thenceforth  tho  whole  harden  of  tho 
.Worship  of  the  world  has  lain  upon  ds,  and  we  now  discharge  it. 

Tari  Pennu  in  this  way  came  with  our  ancestors.     But  tbey  at 
list  knew  only  the  form  of  worabip  necessary  for  themselves,  not 

it  Deceaeary  for  the  whole  world.     Aud  there  was  still  much  fear; 
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I  but  hw  cliilJren,  and  tliera  were  tluadly  snakes  anil 
orna  pt<;niing  tlio  fnot.  The;  tlien  oalled  upon  Uie 
Jatini,  ti>  iiKiuirn  thft  will  of  the  gcxtileeH,  by  tho  euBpendeil  sickle. 
Ilo  iM, '  Wtt  jiraotiHu  tlio  rite  as  it  wu  first  instituted,  wonhippin^ 
tlia  llrnt  ifwli).  What  fault,  wlat  sin  is  onnV  Tho  goddesa  replied 
— '  In  a  certain  month,  wash  your  g&mtoDts  witb  nahea.  or  with  sUmen; 
mako  konna ;  purcbaso  a  child  ;  fond  him  in  eveiy  hoose ;  pour  oil  on 
liim  and  on  hin  |camii!iit«,  and  aalc  for  his  spittle;  take  him  into  tho 
plaiti,  whttii  tli«  Earth  Guddew  demands  htm ;  let  the  Jauni  set  him 
u[i ;  call  all  tho  world ;  let  frieudnhtp  reign ;  call  apon  the  names  of 
tho  lint  (lenplo;  out  tho  Tiotini  in  pieces  ;  lot  each  man  place  a  shred 
of  the  llviih  ill  hid  liolda,  in  his  grain  store,  and  in  hte  yard,  and  then 
kill  a  butfulti  fur  food,  and  give  a  fi^ast,  with  drinking  and  dancing  to 
all.  Then  ■«!  how  many  <^hild^eo  will  he  horn  to  yon.  how  mucli 
game  will  be  yours,  what  cropa,  how  few  ehall  die.  All  things  will 
hwomi'  right.' 

"  VVq  ubcyod  t\w  gtxldess,  and  assembled  tho  people.  Then  th« 
Tiotim  child  wept,  and  rcTilcd,  and  uttered  cuTMa.  All  tlie  people 
TtfjoinH),  oscvpt  ihiue  with  whom  thr  child  had  dwelt,  and  the  JaonL 
TlM-y  wero  ovomhelmtsl  with  grief;  their  sorrows  prerailod  entirely 
vvvT  thrar  expeetaiions  of  benefit,  and  they  did  not  give  ntber  theh- 
iwiiid*  (ir  ilieir  liitli  to  the  gods.  *  Tke  world,'  s»d  tbey, '  rejaMOe, 
WW  ««  Alhxl  with  d^pwr;*  and  thvy  deonnM  of  tlie  deity,  ■  Why 
kavw  ynw  iuttilut^l  this  iBitmbk  bew1-t«witMg  ritol'  TlwB  iKe 
Harth  Onkkw  <»hm>  again  *aA  tttM  a}W)i  ib»  Janai,  and  mU, 
'  Away  wiili  ikts  gnef-  V" 
W4«|\  my  lo  him, — lUaaw  aol  aa,  It 
Whai  hall  U  <M»rs  I  TIm  Sank  Ooddm  dwaada  »  nniiea.  Il  b 
«p(M«ry  t»  tt>«  >«rl.l  TW  tipi>r  \<*gau  to  ra(«,  iIh  mak»  «i  p 
frrar*  anj  rvrry  faia  aSkl  lite  yeoffe;  ntaW  jni  iliiii  W« 
hvMvoll  WW«yv««lwH  bavafiTMnyaM  iatlw«wU,J 
tw(vMH>»f«4.  hy  iW  wttlrftb*!*^"' 

TIm«  Ui*  ytetiM  aawww     *  Ha««  yau  ■*  i 


TW  4aNki  Wf^i*.    *  V*  kB««  mmt*  ^m  ^ww  «fcnM  vi 
tf,  jfai  ^  t^^,. ^-  — ,  ^.^  _,^^  >rilM»a  n   hi  ■ 
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I  eh  sacrifices  woul.l  bo  of  no  avail.     To  obtain  you,  we  cleared  the 
1  nud  tlie  jungle,  fearless  of  the  tiger  and  the  snake.     Wo  stinled 
raelves  to  fill  ynat  parents,  and  gave  theiu  our  brass  vessels;  and 
jy  giiTe  you  to  us  a^  freely  as  one  gives  light  from  a  fire.     Bhuiie 
>iu!     Blame  them  I" 
Th4   Viclinu — "  And  did  I   ^haro   the  price   which   my  parents 
received  ?     Did  I  agree  to  the  sale  ?     Yon  now  tell  mu  this.     No 
one  Temembora  his  mother's  womb,   nor  the  taste  of  hia    mother's 
milk ;  and  I  eonaidered  you  my  parents.     Whore  there  was  dcliraite 
food  in  the  village,  I  was  fed.     When  the  child  of  any  one  suflerL-d, 
lie  grieved;  but  If  I  aulfered,  the  whole  village  grieved.     When  did 
you  conceive  this  fraud,  this  wickedness  to  destroy  mo  1     You,  0 
my  father,  and  you, — and  you, — and  yon, — 0  my  fathers  !  do  not 
destroy  me." 
^^^^^     The  Mollicko,  or  Chief  of  the  village  in  which  the  victim  was 
^^^^B^t,  or  his  representative,  now  says,  "  This  usage  is  delivered  down 
^^^Hfb  ns  from  the  first  people  of  the  first  time.     They  practised  it.     The 
^^^Teople  of  the  middlo  time  omitted  it.     The  earth  became  soft.     An 
order   re-established    the   rite.      Oh,   child,   we   mnst   destroy  you. 
Forgive  us.     You  will  become  a  god." 

P-  The  Victim. — ■'  Of  this  your  intention  I  knew  nothing;  I  thought 
Iwas  to  pass  my  life  with  yon.  I  assisted  to  build  houses,  and  to 
pear  fields  for  my  children.  See !  there  are  the  palm-trees  1  planted. 
Iliore  !b  the  mowa  tree  I  planted.  There  is  the  public  building  on 
which  I  laboured — its  palings  etill  white  in  your  sight.  1  planted 
the  tobacco  which  you  are  now  eating.     Look  behind  you  !     The 

IHW6  and  the  sheep  which  I  have  tended  look  lovingly  at  me.     All 
ftie  time  you  gave  mo  no  hint  of  my  intended  fate.     1  toiled  with 
nu  at  every  work  with  my  whole  mind.    Had  I  known  of  this  doom, 
pliad  still  toiled,  but  with  different  feelings.     Let  the  whole  harden 
If  my  soul's  grief,  as  I  remember  the  past,  lie  upon  you." 
L    The  Chief. — "  You  arc  about  to  become  a  god.     We  shall  profit 
Ij  yonr  fete.    We  caunot  argue  with  you.    Do  you  not  recollect  thai, 
when  yonr  father  came  to  claim  your  uncompleted  price,  yon  snatched 
np  a  shining  brass  vesael ;  that  we  said,  '  That  is  your  fiither's,'  and 
you  threw  it  at  him,  and  ran  away  amongst  the  sheep  1     Do  yon  not 
Milled  the  day  on  which  we  cut  your  hair,  devoting  you  to  sacri- 
wl     And  do  you  not  recollect  that  when  many  were  sick,  and  [he 
uni  brooght  the  divining  sickle,  he  declared  '  The  earth  deiuaitds  a 
iUmf" 
Then  several  persons  ajonnd  say,  "  1  should  have  told  you,  and  I, 
and  several  give  answers  such  as — "  I  thought  of  our  hard 
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labonr  to  ac(]iiire  you,  which  hail  been  waatpil,  Imii  ynu  csenpod  from 
naj"  and, — "You  might  have  known  nil  well." 

The  Vktim. — "It  is  true  I  did  observe  eometbing  nt  this;  bnl 
your  aged  mothere,  and  your  wives,  and  your  beautiful  children,  my 
brothers  and  sistera,  assured  mc  that  you  were  humane,  and  would 
never  kill  one  so  useful  and  so  beautiful  as  1.  '  They  will  rather,' said 
your  mothers  and  children, '  remembering  your  acts  ami  your  wajb, 
sell  these  fields,  and  these  trees,  and  that  tobacco,  to  procare  a  substi- 
tute.'   This  I  believed,  and  I  was  happy  and  laboured  with  you." 

The  Chief . — "We  cannot  satisfy  yon,  Ask  your  father,  who  is 
present.  I  satisfied  him  with  my  favourite  cattle,  my  valuable  brass 
vessels,  and  my  sheep,  and  with  silken  and  woollen  cloths,  and  axes. 
A  bow  and  arrows,  not  four  days  old,  I  gave  to  his  fancy.  Your 
parents,  forgetting  yonr  beauty,  forgetting  the  pleasure  of  cherishing 
3'ou,  turned  their  hearts  to  my  cattle  and  my  brass  vessels,  and  gavo 
you  away.  Upbraid  them.  Heap  imprecations  upon  thera.  We  will 
curse  them  with  you,  imprecating  npon  them — that  all  their  children 
may  bo  similarly  sacrificed.  That  they  may  lose,  within  the  year, 
the  price  for  which  they  sold  you.  That  Ibey  may  have  a  misemble 
"  """  "  mfed.     - 


That  when  thoy 
o  one  t«  inform  thi!  village 
Tied  out  to  he  burned,  all 
>wn  Boals  may  afterwards 
I,  who  will  not  even  answer 
1  thus,  and  we  will  curaa 


nd  forlorn  old  age.  lingering  childlos 
die  ia  their  empty  house,  there  may  Ik 
for  two  days,  so  that,  when  iliey  are  i 
shall  hold  their  nostrils.  That  tbeit 
animate  victims  given  to  hard-hearted  n 
their  death-plaints  consolingly.  Cnrse  thor 
them  with  you." 

The  yietim  will  now  turn  to  the  Janni,  saying — "  And  why  did 
yon  conceal  my  fatcl  When  I  dwelt  with  the  Mullicko,  like  a  flower, 
were  you  blind,  or  dumb,  or  how  were  you  possessed,  that  yon  never 
said,  '  Why  do  yon  cherish,  so  lovingly,  this  child — this  child,  who 
ninst  die  for  the  world  T  Then  bad  I  known  my  doom  and  leapl 
from  a  precipice  and  died.  Your  reason  for  concealment — living  as 
you  do  apart  from  men,  is — that  you  thought  of  yourself.  '  I  am 
great.  The  whole  world  attends  on  my  ministrations.'  But,  worM, 
look  upon  him!  What  miscreant  eyes!  What  a  vilhtinons  hckd, 
with  hair  like  a  sumbully  tree!  And  see  how  enmgc<l  he  bl 
What  a  jabber  he  nmkos !  What  a  body  he  has  got,  Ftarvcd  upon 
worship  which  depends  upon  men's  griefs ! — A  body  anointeel  with 
spittle  for  oil  1  Look,  0  world.  Look,  and  tell  !  See,  how  he  came* 
.at  nic,  leaping  like  a  toad  I" 

Thf  Janni  replies— "  Child!  why  sjieak  thu^l  I  nm  thn  f»ii-ml 
of  the  gods;  the  Hrst  in  their  sight.     Listen  lo  mu.     1  did  not  fv 


^^H  tasilo  your  f& 
^»^  Mnllickostof 
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I  tasilo  your  f&tlier  or  your  niotlier  to  sell  you.  1  did  not  dcBire  tbe 
Jf  nllickoe  to  eell  their  Gelds  to  acijnire  yonr  price.  Yonr  parents  eold 
These  MullickoB  boHght  yoo.  They  consulted  me,  inqniriog, 
'How  may  this  child  become  Meastd I'  The  hour  is  not  yet  over. 
When  it  is  past,  liow  grateful  tvill  yon  he  to  me  I  Yon,  ae  a  god, 
will  gratefully  ajiprove  and  houonr  me." 

Tht  Victim. — "My  father  begot  me;  the  Mullickoa  bought  me, 

my  life  is  deroted,  and  all  will  profit  by  my  death.     But  you,  0 

!  who  make  nothiug  of  my  sufferings,  take  to  yourself  all  the 

I  of  my  sacrifice.      Yon  shall,  however,   in  no  renpoct  profit 

|l>7  il.- 

The  Janni. — "  The  Deity  created  the  world,  and  oTCiy  thing  that 
■iHres;  and  1  am  bis  minister  and  representative.  God  made  you,  the 
BUnllicko  bought  you,  and  1  sacrifice  you.     The  virtue  of  your  death 

■  ia  not  yours,  but  mine;  but  it  will  be  n,ttributed  to  you  through  me." 

Tilt  Victim. — "  My  curse  be  upon  the  man  who,  while  he  did  not 
■Akare  in  my  price,  is  first  at  my  death.  Let  the  world  ever  be  upon 
l<ene  side  while  he  is  on  the  other.     Let  him,  destitute  and  without 

■  ■torcd  food,  hope  to  live  only  through  the  distresses  of  others.  Let  him 
I  be  ihe  poorest  wretch  alive.  Let  his  wife  and  children  think  him 
lloul.      I  am  dying.      I  call  upon  all — upon  those  who  tjanght  me, 

■  «D  those  whoso  food  I  have  eaten,  on  those  who  are  strangers  here, 
Mod  all  who  will  now  share  my  flesh — let  all  curse  the  Janni  to  the 
Igods!" 

3^  Janni. — "  Dying  creature,  do  yon  conteml  with  me  I     I  shall 
it  allow  you  a  place  among  the  gods." 
The  Victim. — "  In  dying  I  Bhall  became  a  god,  then  will  you  knew 
whom  you  serve.     Now  do  your  will  on  me." 

The  acceptable  place  of  sacrifice  is  discovered  the  previous  night, 

by  persons  who  are  sent  to  probe  the  ground  about  the  village  with 

L  slicks  in  the  dark,  and  mark  the  first  deep  chink  as  the  spot  indicated 

■fcy   the  Earth  Goildess.      There,   in   the  morning,  a   short   post  is 

F  inserted;  around  it  four  larger  posts  are  usually  set  np,  and,  in  the 

tntilst  of  these  the  victim  is  placed.     The  priest,  assisted  by  the  chief 

Kad  one  or  two  of  the  elders  of  the  village,  now  takes  the  branch  of  a 

green  tree  cleft  several  feet  down  the  centre.     They  insert  the  victim 

within  the  rift,  fitting  it,  in  some  districts  to  hia  chest,  in  others  to  fats 

throat.     Cords  are  then  twisted  round  the  open  eitremity  of  the  stake 

which  the  priest,  aided  by  bis  assistants,  strives  with  his  whole  force 

le;  ho  then  wounds  the  victim  slightly  with  his  axe,  when  the 

rowd  throws  itnelf  upon  tlie  sacrifice  and  strips  the  Acsh  from  the 

f  untouched  the  head  and  intestines. 
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The  most  cuefal  preoautiune  are  tatcon  leal  the  offering  ahould 
suffer  defiecrRtion  by  the  touch  or  even  the  near  approach  of  any 
pereons  save  the  worshippers  of  the  Earth  Goddess,  or  by  that  of  any 
animal.  Daring  the  night  after  the  sacrifice,  strong  parties  w&tch 
QVvT  the  remains  of  the  rictim ;  and,  next  dny,  the  priest  and  tho 
Mullickos  consume  them,  together  with  a  whole  sheep,  on  a  funeral 
pile,  when  the  ashes  are  scattered  over  the  fields,  or  are  laid  as 
pnete  orer  the  houses  and  granaries.  And  then  two  fbrmalitiea  are 
observed,  which  are  held  todispensahle  to  the  virtue  of  the  sacriGoe. 
Tho  first  ia  that  of  presenting  to  the  father  of  the  victiin,  or  to  the 
person  who  Bc)ld  or  made  him  over  to  the  Khonda  for  eacrtGc«,  or 
the  representative  of  such  person,  a  bullock,  called  the  "  Dhnly,"  in 
final  satiefactiun  of  all  demands.  The  second  formality  ia  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  bullock  for  a  feast,  at  which  the  following  prayer  ia 
offered  up. 

After  invoking  all  the  gods,  the  priest  says  : — "  0  Tari  Pennu  ! 
Vou  have  afHicted  us  greatly ;  have  brought  death  to  our  children 
and  our  bullocks,  and  failure  to  our  com  ; — have  afHicted  us  in  every 
way.  But  we  do  not  complain  of  this.  It  is  your  desiro  only  to 
compel  ua  to  perform  your  due  rites,  and  then  to  raise  up  and  eoriob 
ua.  We  were  anciently  enriched  by  this  rite;  all  around  us  are 
11  it;  therefore,  by  our  cattle,  our  flocks,  our  pi^s,  and  our 
t  procured  a  victim  and  offered  a  sacrifice.  Do  you  now 
Let  our  herds  be  so  numerous  that  they  cannot  he  hnnsed ; 
lot  children  so  abound  that  the  care  of  them  shall  overcome  thoir 
parents — as  shall  be  seen  by  their  burned  hands;  let  our  heads  evcF 
strike  agajnst  brass  pots  innumerable  hanging  from  our  roofs  ;  let  the 
rate  form  thoir  nests  of  shreds  of  scarlet  cloth  and  silk;  let  all  the 
kites  in  tho  country  he  seen  iu  the  trees  of  our  villa^,  from  beasts 
being  killed  there  eveiy  day.  We  are  ignorant  of  what  it  is  good  to 
ask  for.     You  know  what  is  good  for  us.     Give  it  to  us  !" 

Wheu  the  vii'tim  is  cut  to  pieces,  tho  persons  who  have  been 
deputed  by  each  village  to  bring  its  share  of  the  flesh  instantly 
return  home.  There  the  village  priest  and  cvoty  one  else  wbu  has 
staid  at  home  fast  rigidly  until  their  arrival.  The  hearer  of  the 
floeh  carries  it  rolled  up  in  leaves  of  Ihegooglut  tree,  and  when  he 
approaches  the  village,  lays  it  out  un  a  cushion  formed  of  a  handful 
uf  griiss,  and  then  deposits  it  in  the  place  of  public  meeting,  to  give 
n«Hurance  to  all  of  its  arrival.  The  failing  hua>ls  of  families  then  go 
with  their  priest  lo  receive  tho  flesh.  Ho  takes  and  divides  it  into 
two  portions,  and  subdiridea  one  of  these  inKi  as  many  shares  nu  there 
are  heads  of  families  present.     He  then  says  to  the  Earth  Ooddesa —    J 


great  fro; 
grain,  wi 
enrich  us, 
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"O  Tari  Pennu  1  our  village  olteiotl  encb  a  persun  as  a  sacrifice,  and 
divMcd  thn  flesh  amoDg  nil  the  peojile  in  bonour  of  the  ^oilu.  Now, 
EUuh  s  TJIlcLge  lias  ofieroil  eucli  a,  one,  and  has  sent  ue  fleeh  for  ^ou. 
Be  not  JiBpleased  with  the  quantity,  we  could  only  give  them  ae 
maoh.  If  you  will  give  ua  wealth  we  will  repeat  the  rite."  The 
Janni  then  scats  himeelf  ou  the  ground,  scrnpea  a  hole  ia  it,  and 
taking  one  of  the  two  ]>OTttons  into  which  he  divided  the  fleeh,  places 
D  tlie  hole,  but  with  his  hack  turned,  and  without  looking.  Then 
I  each  man  adds  a  little  earth  to  hury  it,  and  the  Janni  pours  water  on 
Lthe  spot  from  a  hiU-gourd.  Each  hend  of  a  house  itnw  roils  his  ahred 
I  of  flesh  in  leaver,  and  all  raise  a  about  of  exultation  at  the  work  done. 
I  Then  a  wild  oxciteJ  battle  takes  place  with  atones  and  mud.  in  the 
I  course  of  which  a  considerable  number  of  heads  are  broken,  and  all  go 
to  the  honse  in  which  the  young  men  of  the  village  sleep,  and  there 
renew  the  fight  and  knock  down  the  whole  or  part  of  the  house- 
Finally,  each  man  goes  and  buriea  his  panicle  of  flesh  in  h'tti  favourite 
field,  placing  it  in  the  earth  behind  his  hack  without  looking;.  And 
ber«  may  he  noticed  the  idea  which  securcH  the  distrihutiun  of  the 
I  fieali  of  every  victim  to  the  greatest  possible  extent, — that,  instead  of 
I  advantage  arising  to  any  one  from  the  possession  of  a  large  share  of 
I  the  fledi,  all  are  benefited  by  a  sacrilice  in  proportion  to  the  number 
I  of  shares  into  which  the  flesh  is  subdivided.  After  burying  the  flesh, 
*  all  return  home  and  cat  and  drink,  in  some  places  holding  a  common 
feast,  while  in  others  each  family  eats  apart.  For  three  days  there' 
after,  no  bouse  is  swept,  and,  in  one  district,  strict  silence  is  observed, 
while  fire  may  not  be  given,  nor  wood  cut,  nor  strangers  be  received. 
Upon  the  fourth  day,  the  people  reassemble  at  the  place  of  sacrifice, 
slanghter  and  feast  on  a  buflalo,  and  leave  its  inedible  portions  as  a 
gratification  to  the  spirit  of  the  Merinb. 

!The  ceremonial  of  human  aocriSce  is  Gnalty  completed  by  the 
offering  of  a  bog  to  the  Earth  Goddess,  a  year  after  its  performance, 
by  the  village  which  sacrificed.  This  offering  is  called  the  "  Valka," 
and  the  invocation  to  Tari  is  simply  ibis — "  0,  Tari  Pennu,  up  to 
this  time  we  have  been  engaged  in  your  worship,  which  we  com- 
menced a  year  ago.  Now  the  rites  are  completed.  Let  us  receive 
the  benefit." 
Such  are  the  riies  and  observances  which,  in  some  districts,  make 
np  the  worship  of  the  Earth  Goddess.  But  they  ore  subject  to  many 
TariatioDS.  Thus,  in  one  tract  the  victim  is  put  to  death  slowly  by 
fire.  A  low  stage  is  formed  eloping  ou  either  side  like  a  roof  j  upon 
H  the  victim  ia  placed,  his  limbs  wonnd  round  with  cords,  ao  as  to 
eoDflne  l>ut  not  prevent  his  straggles.  Firee  arc  lighted,  and  hi^t 
TOL.  xm.  S 
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brands  are  appli(.<<l,  so  oa  to  make  tbe  vlctmi  roll  altemiitrtv  np  nnd 
iiiwD  tlio  slopes  of  the  stage.  He  is  thus  tortured  as  long  aa  lie  is 
capable  of  moving  or  uttering  cries ;  it  being  believed  that  lie  favoor 
of  the  Earlh  GoddeBs,  especially  in  respect  of  the  enpply  of  rain,  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  qaantity  of  tears  which  may  be  extracted. 
Tbe  victim  is  next  day  ent  to  pieces. 

The  sect  of  the  Earth  Goddess  often  attempt  to  introduce  secretly 
fragmenta  of  the  flesb  of  human  victims  into  the  tracts  inhabited  by 
the  sect  of  Boora.  One  object  in  so  doing  is,  to  excite  tbe  wrath  of 
Boora  towards  his  followers  for  their  failure  to  prevent  tbe  pollution  ; 
bnt  some  of  the  sect  of  Tari,  at  least,  hope  also,  by  depositing  the 
flesh  at  the  shrines  of  some  of  the  local  deities,  to  indnee  in  them  a 
taste  for  tbe  horrid  food,  and,  by  its  gratification,  to  seduce  them  from 
their  rivals.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  theory,  both  »ec(a  are  agreed 
as  til  the  result  effected  In  tbe  following  case.  In  Cattingia,  the 
people  of  wliicli  are  of  the  sect  of  Boora,  there  are  spots  where  certain 
salts  efflorescing  npon  the  soil  attract  the  deer  and  other  wild  animals 
in  great  numbers,  so  that  they  liccome  an  easy  prey  to  the  hantsman. 
Tbe  people  of  the  neighbouring  tract  of  Ouddapare,  who  offer  human 
sacriSces,  placed  in  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  those  spots  a  shied 
iif  human  Seah  for  the  guardian  deity.  Since  that  time,  no  man  of 
Cattingia  has  ever  seen  game  there,  while  no  hnutsman  of  Guddapors 
lia«  ever  failed  to  find  it. 

The  people  of  Boora  Fennu  regard  with  horror  the  impurity  of 
the  country  which  is  polluted  with  human  blood.  When  they  visit  it 
between  the  seasons  of  sowing  and  reaping,  they  may  not  use  Its  fire^ 
but  mnst  obtain  pure  6re  by  friction ;  nor  may  they  use  the  waters  of 
its  pools  or  fountains  until  they  have  first  fixed  their  arrows  in  Oteta, 
symbolizing  their  conquest.  In  like  manner,  they  may  not  sleep  in  & 
house  until  they  hare  snatched  and  burnt  a  few  straws  from  its  ihatch, 
to  symbolize  its  conquest  with  conflagration.  Death  ia  holioved  to  bo 
often  the  penalty  of  the  neglect  of  these  precantions. 


The  u'onki].  of  th  firtt  Clas*  of  Infenor  Gndi. 

!  shall  now  desoribc  the  womhlp  of  the  first  class  of  inferior  god* 
sprung  from  Boora  and  Tari.  Three  of  those  deities  preside  over  tho 
functions  of  nature  and  tbe  arts  connected  with  agricoUare,  the  fourth 
Is  God  of  the  Chace,  the  fifth  is  the  God  of  War,  the  sixth  is  tbe  God  of 
Uoundnries.  the  seventh,  to  whom  no  worship  appears  to  bo  aildroesitd, 
being  tlir  Judge  «f  the  Dead      The  riluats  whioh  1  give,  are  generally 
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tliiise  of  the  soct  of  lUe  Eartli  GoJHess,  which  differ  in  no  miiterinl 
point,  Bare  where  dietinctive  teneU  are  introduced,  from  tUoee  of  the 
«ect  of  Bourn. 


Pidiu  Penrtji,  Ike  God  of  Rain. 

PidEu  FeDDii,  the  Qod  of  Rain,  being  uec^ssarily  regarded  aa  the 
groat  cause  of  vegetation,  bis  woKhiii  is  in  practice  nearly  iilentified 
with  that  of  Boorbi  Pennn,  the  Goddess  of  New  Vegetation;  and  h\» 
rit<»s  are  generally,  if  not  always,  performed  at  lior  sliriue,  a  sUtne  or 
a  tree  near  every  village. 

Wlien  it  ie  reaolTod  to  invoke  the  Ood  of  Rain,  the  elders,  haviug 
made  their  arT«ngenieiit«  with  the  pHeat,  proceed  throngh  the  village 
calling  out  *'  Vessels,  ho  I  Vessels,  ho !"  when  vesaels  of  arrack  ore 
immediately  brought  out  from  every  house.  These  are  carried  by 
parties  of  leij  or  twelve  to  the  tree  of  Boorbi  Peiina.  Pidm  Pennu 
then  comes  upon  the  Janni,  the  offerings  are  deposited  under  the  tree, 
und  all  seat  themselves.  A  great  Janni,  nith  two  smaller  priests  and 
eome  of  the  principal  elders,  then  perform  the  following  worship  ap.art 
from  the  crowd. 

The  Janni  first  calls  on  Boora  and  Tari,  and  then  on  Pidzu  Pennn, 
and  on  all  the  other  gods, — aa  Samndra  Pennu,  the  God  of  the  Sea, 
Loha  Pennu,  the  God  of  War,  and  Sundi  Pennu,  the  God  of  Bonn- 
darie§, — to  make  up,  as  it  is  considered  most  important  to  do,  a. 
strong  afisombly  of  the  [>ccre  of  Pidxu  Pennu,  in  the  hope  of  tlioir 
exerting  the  influence  of  their  opinion  upon  him.  The  priest  then 
«iya — "  O,  Pidiiu  Pennu,  bear  us  !  When  have  we  come  short  in  our 
service  1  In  what  have  we  diminished  ancient  n«age  I  We  say  not 
that  we  have  not  failed  towards  you ;  but  if  we  hare  failed  uncon- 
sciously, it  was  your  part  to  have  remembered  the  constaat  aervic* 
of  our  fathers,  and  to  have  intimated  to  us  our  fault,  not  to  have 
visited  ua  thus  in  wrath.  Behold  your  peers,  Loha  Pennu,  &c.  We 
hare  worshipped  them  even  as  we  have  worehipped  yon.  Their 
favour  hoA  not  diminished  towards  ns. 

"  0  Pidzu  Pennu  I  is  it  that  you  hare  given  jonr  daughter  in 
marriage  to  the  eon  of  some  god  who  is  hostile  to  us,  or  have  made 
his  daughter  your  eon's  bride,  and  under  his  infiuence  injure  usi  We 
men  cannot  comprehend  your  divine  thoughts.  But  your  fellow  gods, 
Loha  Pennu,  Pitlerri  Pennu,  Soro  Pennu,  ii-c,  know  them  and  jud^e 
tkera.  We  know  not,  we  cannot  know  your  counsels;  but  wo  pray 
you  Id  remember,— to  reflect  that,  if  you  aball  not  give  ns  water,  half 
land  must  remain  unploughed ;  that  the  seed  in  the  ground  will 
S  2 
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rot ;  that  wo  and  onr  cliildren  most  perish  f«r  want  of  ftwil ;  ilijit  our 
cattle  must  die  for  want  of  pnsturo;  tlmt  llie  aambnr,  the  spotleil 
deer,  the  wild  hog,  and  all  ctlier  game  will  iiuit  our  uounlry,  eeeking 
other  haunts.  We  pray  of  ynu  to  remember  all  thie;  anil  thut.  hIiouH 
you  hereafter,  when  it  ia  too  late,  relent,  either  from  pity  towa.rdfl  ua, 
or  from  desiring  your  own  food  and  i^orehip,  or  from  doubting  of  your 
reception, — should  yon,  when  we  aro  no  more,  aeek  the  worship  of 
another  village, — we  pray  yoii  to  reflect  how  little  any  gill  of  wator 
will  then  avail,  when  there  shall  be  left  neither  man,  nor  rattle,  nor 
seed.  Therefore,  we  now  address  to  yon  these  entreaties,  while  we 
also  beseech  all  of  you,  ye  assembled  gods,  to  aid  and  enforce  onr 
prayer  to  Pidzu  Pennu,  taking  to  your  hearts  all  we  bare  said. 

"  0,  Fidzii  Pennu  I  for  yon  we  have  brongtit  eggs  and  arrack,  and 
rice,  and  a  sheep.  Be  pleased  to  eat,  and  to  entertain  these  assembtod 
gods,  receiving  from  them  all  the  credit  due  for  tlie  goodnese  of  tlie 
fcaat.  0,  give  ns  abundant  rain,  enough  to  melt  the  hill-tops.  Gu 
and  fetch  water  for  na,  if  need  >ie,  by  force  or  fraud,  from  the  stores 
of  yonr  friends  the  gods  of  rain.  Bring  it  in  bra^s  vessels,  and  in 
hollow  goards,  and  resting  on  the  sky  above  our  land,  poor  the  wal«r 
down  on  it  through  your  sieve,  until  the  samhur,  unable  to  live  in  th« 
forests,  eliall  seek  shelter  in  our  bouses,  and  till  the  soil  of  the  moan- 
tains  shall  be  washed  into  our  vallies.  Strip  off  all  old  leavea  and 
bring  out  new.  Let  the  vegetation  be  such,  that  shools  springing 
from  the  newly-planted  melons  shall  follow  our  footsteps,  and  let  it 
be  of  such  strength  that  our  cooking-pots  shall  burst  next  year  from 
the  force  of  the  swelling  rice.  Let  the  bamboo-sprouts  shoot  »ut 
rapidly.  Let  all  the  neighbouring  tribes  come  to  buy  rice  of  us,  anil 
let  them  alone  experience  the  pains  of  surfeit.  Let  there  be  each  a 
gathering  of  the  beasts  of  the  chase  in  onr  green  and  favoured  coantiy, 
that  onr  axes  shall  be  hluat  with  cutting  them  up.  But  do  you,  tnor^ 
over,  recollect  that  we  cannot  go  out  in  the  filing  floods.  Then  dA 
you  don  yoiir  hat,  and  laying  your  slick  over  your  shoulder,  guard 
onr  nnenclosed  fields  from  both  the  wild  animals  and  the  tame  cattle. 
Let  our  full  fountains  gush  upwards.  Do  tliue,  and  we  will  next  year 
provide  eggs,  fowls,  a  sheep,  and  liquor  for  a  feast  at  1«mL  equal  to 
this,  for  the  maintenauee  of  your  cbaracter  for  hospitality  with  yoar 
brother  gods." 

They  then  kill  the  sheep,  hot  may  not  eat  it.     Its  flesh  must  bo 

given  to  Soondis,  or  Gonds,   if  any  be  present)  If  not,  it  uinsl  b«i 

field.     Those  who  take  part  in  this  ceremony,  however, 

drink   the  litguor  with  wild  shouts  and  dancing,  and  return  home. 

The  Jonni  and  a  few  of  the  old  men  remain  a  little  Iiehind,  to  reply 
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to  and  pacify  sjiy  god  who  may  by  accident  have  been  forgotten  at 
the  bidding  of  tie  gods,  &nd  niay  now  demand  tlie  cause.  Having 
gone  a  few  steps,  those  elders  and  the  priests  tuni  back  and  say— 
"  If  we  have  unconsciously  omitted  to  do  honour  on  t 
to  Jiny  god,  we  pray  of  the  other  deities  to  intercede  fur  i 
{ucify  him." 


PUterri  Pennu — Tlu  Gml  of  ItiCffcue. 

Pitterri  Peonii,  the  God  of  Increase,  and  of  Oain  in  every  sbajie, 
\i  worshipped  nt  seed-tiiue,  and  hia  worship  is  in  each  village  desig- 
nated from  the  tree,  rock,  or  other  spot  where  it  is  performed,  as  the 
"  Mowa-tree"  worship,  the  "  Tank-side"  worship. 

Upon  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  a  sort  of  rude  car  is  made  of  u 
basket  set  open  a  few  sticks,  tied  upon  bamboo  rollers  for  wheels. 
The  Janui  takes  this  car  first  to  the  house  of  the  lineal  head  of  the 
tribe  or  branch,  to  whom  it  is  essentia]  that  procedence  should  be 
given  in  all  ceremonies  connected  with  agriculture,  and  obtains  from 
it  a  little  of  each  kind  of  seed  and  some  feathers.  He  then  takes  the 
car  to  every  other  boose  in  the  village,  which  contributes  the  same 
things,  and  lastly,  it  is  conducted  to  a  field  without  the  Tillage,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  young  men  who  heat  each  other  and  strike  the  air 
violently  with  long  sticks.  The  seed  which  is  thus  carried  out,  is 
called  the  share  of  "  evil  spirits,  spoilers  of  the  seed."  These  are  con- 
sidered to  be  driven  out  with  the  car;  and  when  it  and  its  contents 
are  abandoned  to  them,  they  are  held  to  have  no  excuse  for  inter- 
fering with  the  rest  of  the  seed  corn. 

The  next  day,  the  people  of  each  house  kill  a  hog  over  the  seeds 
for  the  year,  and  address  the  following  invocation  to  the  Ood  of 
Increase. 

"  0,  Pitterri  Pennu  !  This  seed  we  shall  sow  to-morrow.  Some 
of  na  your  suppliants  will  have  a  great  return,  some  a  small  return. 
Let  the  least  favoured  have  a  full  basket,  let  the  must  favoured  have 
many  baskets.  Give  not  this  seed  to  ant,  or  rut,  or  hog.  Let  the 
etoms  which  shall  spring  from  it  be  so  stout  that  the  earth  shall 
tremble  under  them. '  Let  the  rain  find  no  hole  or  outlet  whereby  to 
escape  Crum  our  Gelds.  Make  the  earth  soft  like  the  ashes  of  ouw 
dung.  Tu  him  who  has  no  iron  wherewith  to  shoe  bis  plough,  make 
the  wood  of  tlio  dob-tree  like  iron.  Provide  other  food  than  our  seed 
for  the  parrot,  tUo  crow,  and  all  the  fowls  and  hrnsts  of  the  jungle. 
I^et  not  the  white  nnl  destroy  the  roots,  nor  the  wild  hog  crush  the 
stem  to  got  at  the  fruit ;  and  make  our  crops  of  all  kbde  have  a 
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better  flavour  than  that  of  those  of  any  other  conntrj.  We  are 
unskilled  in  adaipting  our  ieeda  to  difierent  anils;  give  us  wisdom  to 
suit  tbem  to  each  other.  Thou  art  a  gud  created  by  Boora  Fonnu. 
0,  Pitterri  Pennu  !  if  pleaaed,  your  bounty  is  boundlesa.  Be  gracious 
to  ns." 

After  this  invocation,  the  eldere  feast  upon  the  hogs,  and  the  niowft 
spirit.  The  young  men,  however,  in  revenge  for  their  exclusion  from 
the  good  cheer,  enjoy  the  privilege  uf  waylaying  and  pelting  tfaein 
with  jungle  fruit,  when  returning  from  the  feast. 

Upon  the  third  day,  the  lineal  head  of  the  tribe  or  branch  goes  out 
and  sows  his  seed,  when  all  the  rest  may  du  so. 


Klitmbo  Pfnntt,  or  Pilawa  Peimii — The  God  i^f  tite  Chaix. 

The  following  worship  is  paid  to  Klambo  Pennu,  or  Pilamu  PenDU, 
theOod  oftheChaco. 

When  the  huntsmen  fail  to  find  game,  the  Janni  Is  required  to 
asoertain  and  declare  the  cause  of  their  ill  success,  which  he  may  find 
to  be,  either,  that  they  have  violated  eome  hiw  of  the  chaoe,  or  some 
of  the  many  rules  for  dividing  and  eating  the  game;  or  that,  as  the 
banters  left  the  village,  some  one  in  it  wept,  an  act  most  otfonsive  to 
the  Ood  of  the  Chace: — from  some  snub  cause,  he  way  say  that 
Klonibo  Pennu  or  some  other  god  has  ordered  the  jungle  to  hide  the 
game;  or  has  made  the  arrows  of  the  hunter  pointless;  or  has  ordered 
the  streams  to  take  away  weariuess  from  the  pursued  game;  and  ho 
will  then  direct  some  rice,  an  egg,  aud  a  fowl  to  be  brought  from  each 
house  for  an  oStTing  to  be  placed  on  the  round  stones  of  Klambo 
Pennu  beside  the  village, — upon  which  all  game  is  deposited  when 
brought  in,  divided  into  the  proper  shares,  and  often  also  cooked.  The 
elTering  required  by  the  priest  being  collected,  he  thus  invokes  (ho 
god— "0,  Klambo  Pennu!  You  are  our  Go-1  of  the  Chace.  Yoa 
gave  ganie  to  our  fathers,  and  were  used  also  to  make  our  arrows 
sure,  to  giv«  force  to  our  axes,  and  keenness  to  the  inoutlis  >if  our 
dogs;  while,  at  your  shrine  the  cooking  6re  was  never  extinguished, 
and  the  Uoud  never  dry.  Behold  it  now  !  0,  Klambo  Pcnnn  I  lay 
aside  your  anger.  One  cannot  always  stay  the  tears  of  chililroo. 
Who  at  a  feast  con  restrain  a  greedy-guts?  This,  you  know;  and 
why,  therefore,  do  you  record  these  faults  against  us  upon  yoai 
knotted  stringi'     Wo  njicak  thu«,  but  tbe  Wiefit  of  tbc  chace  is  no 

'  The  ElwDili  keep  sll  ueoaoi  hj  kaotp  an  •iriogt. 
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luos  yuurs  timu  ours.  Let  us  again  see  the  sambur,  aud  tiie  HpotteU 
deer,  auU  tlie  bison,  and  the  wild  bog,  and  the  haro,  as  we  leave  our 
thresholds;  and  when  these  animals  hear  our  shout,  may  their  limha 
become  disobedient,  and  their  hearts  panic-atruek.  Give  to  our  arrows 
8  the  poison  of  the  first  iron  againat  our  game.  Make  the 
earth  preserve  its  footinarka.  Make  a  cool  wind  over  blow  from  the 
II  aud  the  forest  apun  us  huntsmen.     0,  Klambo  Peonu,  make  your 

The  Janni  then  rubs  an  arrow  or  an  axe  on  the  stone  of  Klambo 

PeuQU ;  all  do  the  same  to  their  weapons,  and  they  go  out  aud  bring 

home  something,  if  it  be  but  a,  small  bird,  from  the  forest.    It  is  usunl, 

I  a  liuntiug  party  is  formed,  to  require  the  priest  to 

I  propitiate  the  God  of  the  Cbace,  by  piling  the  weapons  of  the  huuls- 

men  by  a  Hrnlet,  sprinkling  water  over  them  with  a  handful  of  long 

I  grass,  and  sacrificing  a  fowl ;  when  the  god,  if  propitious,  enables  him 

o  indicate  the  direction  in  which  game  is  to  be  sought,  and  occa- 

ionally   to  devote  so  many  head   to    fall.      Klambo   punisheii   the 

I  fllightest  infraction  of  the  rules  be  has  laid  down  for  the  division  of 

I  game;  they  are  such  as — that  the  heail  and   tail  of  every  animal 

elong  to  the  person  who  kills  it,  those  being  considoreil  the  most 

t  delicate  portions,  which  he  will  desire  to  pro>cut  to  the  old  men  of  liis 

family;  and  that  the  under  portion  of  every  beast  belongs  to  thu 

L  jMirBoD  on  whoso  land  it  falls. 


Lo/ut  Pciiiiu—TAe  God  of  Wnr,  {liUmllff,  God  of  Iron.) 

Every  village,  or  cluster  of  hamlets,  has  a  grove  sacred  to  the  God 

I  of  War.     In  it  are  buried  a  piece  of  iron,  believed  to  be  a  relic  of  the 

I  iron  of  the  time  when  the  Earth  Goddess  first  introduced  poison  into 

L  iron,  amongst  other  evils;  and  an  ancient  bow  and  arrows,  and  a  war- 

Idrum  of  iron,  or  some  one  of  these  weapons.     They  appear  a  little 

F  Above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  are  seen  to  emerge  somewhat 

fartlier  before  a  battle,  subsiding  again  on  its  conclusion.     The  War 

Ood   presides   over   contests   between   different    tribes,    or    between 

Khonds  and  foreign  enemies,  but  never  over  the  contests  of  the  [icople 

■  of  the  same  tribe.     He  becomes  highly  incensed  if  war  be  not  fortli- 

Llfitb  declared  when  the  maintenance  of  rights  requires  it,  and  then 

■•hews  his  wrath  by  the  ravages  of  tigers  and  disease.     When  sui'h 

'  ugns  appear,  the  elders  oasemble  aud  deliberate.     The  history  of  the 

pa£t  is  gone  over,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  breach  of  the  laws 

of  war  which  may  have  offouded  the  god;  and  if,  iu  the  end,  it  is 
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iletermineil  that  there  Rhall  be  war  with  eonie  "  Kassinga,"  or  enemy 
beyond  the  tribe,  tlie  following  cereinonies  are  gone  through  r — 

The  lighting  men.  baring  first  washed  and  <)reesed  their  hair  with 
the  care  required  hy  Khond  custom,  aaaenible  and  place  their  onis- 
monta  of  war,  feathers,  skins,  cloths,  &c.,  before  tho  God  of  War,  in 
his  grove.  The  Janni  takes  n.  fowl,  with  some  riee  and  arrsck,  aiid 
invtikea  the  god,  while  bo  also  calls  npon  all  the  other  deities  to 
a^emble  ua  witnesses  of  their  proceedings.  He  then  says — "  0,  Ood 
of  War  !  we  have  doabtless  omitted  tn  give  battle,  it  maj  bo,  thrau^ 
forgetfulness  of  your  laws,  or  thrgiigb  weakness,  or  from  considering 
too  much  the  immature  agf  of  our  youth,  or  the  suantiuess  of  our 
provisions;  but  now,  from  tho  ravages  of  tigers,  from  the  fevers,  the 
diaeaees  of  the  eye,  the  ulcers,  ivnd  the  pains  in  every  limb,  from 
which  wo  suffer,  we  conceive  that  you  indicate  to  us  that  you  tmve 
given  ns  auflicient  strength,  provisions,  and  wisdom  for  war.  We 
bring  to  you  our  weapons.  You  have  made  them  strong,  now  malce 
them  keen.  We  go  out  to  flight  onr  enemies.  Send  home  the  erring- 
shaft.  Send  our  stones  straight  to  the  mark.  Let  our  axes  cnuh 
cloth  and  bone,  as  the  jaws  of  the  liyana  crush  its  prey.  Make  tlie 
wounds  we  give  to  gapo.  Let  our  little  men  slay  big  men.  Whfm 
the  wounds  of  our  enemies  heal,  let  lameness  remain.  Let  tboir 
stones  and  arrows  fall  on  us  as  softly  as  the  flowers  of  the  niowa  tre» 
fall  in  the  wind.  Let  our  wounds  heal  as  qniekly  as  the  blood  drops 
from  them  dry  upon  the  ground.  Make  the  weapons  of  uur  enemies 
brittle  a&  the  long  pods  of  the  karta  tree.  Vou  are  our  War  God,  do 
you  thus  aid  with  your  Btrengtb  us  and  onr  allies  (whom  they  name). 
May  the  weapons  of  all  of  us  when  we  return  from  the  fight  be 
changed  in  hue.  May  our  women  l>e  prnnd  and  bappy  to  serve  food 
in  battle  to  brave  men  like  us,  so  that  when  other  tribes  shall  hear  of 
their  huppiness  and  pride,  they  shall  desire  to  unite  their  women  to 
us.  May  we  plunder  in  victory  the  villages  of  our  foes,  of  buUooks, 
and  tobacco,  and  brass  vessels,  which  our  women  way  bear  proudly 
as  presents  to  their  parents.  0,  Loha  Pennii !  we  worship  yon  with 
fowls,  and  eheep,  and  hogs,  and  buffaloes.  We  only  ask  for  the  aid 
you  gave  to  our  fathers  iu  past  fights  (naming  them),  and  no  new 
thing.     We  are  their  children." 

Then  all  nuatch  up  their  arms,  when  the  priest  commands  silence, 
and  recites  the  following  myth  and  iuvocation,  the  former  containing 
many  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  sect  of  Tari. 

■'  In  the  6r3t  time,  when  the  Goil  of  Light  c'reated  the  hills,  and 
the  woods,  and  the  streams  great  and  small,  and  the  plains,  and  lh« 
rooks,  and  boundaries,  and  the  tame  animals,  and  tho  game  of  th« 
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lad  man, — then,  tuo,  Le  made  the  iron  of  these  weapons,  bnt 
the  handa  nF  our  forefathers  did  not  knon  how  to  use  them. 

"There  was  a  mother,  Unibally  Byleo,  with  two  children,  Allou- 
^uarm,  and  Patanguarra,  warriora.  They  came  to  her  one  day,  alt 
wounded,  and  with  bleeding  breaets.  She  said,  '  What  has  befallen 
youl'  They  answered,  '  We  have  been  fighting  outaide  poo|ile  with 
aword-grass."  TLeir  motlier  cured  their  wounds,  and  said, ''  That  ie 
improper  way  of  fighting,  do  not  fight  so  ag^n.'  A  few  days 
r,  the  children  eume  again,  covered  with  burs,  or  S])ike6  of  grass, 
I  sheep  are  covered  with  wool,  and  said,  '  We  have  fought  the  out- 
e  people  with  bur  (or  siK>a.r)  grass.'  Their  mother  cured  them,  and 
said,  '  This  mode  of  fighting  is  improper.  Bring  the  iron  of  the  Hindu 
country,  and  make  blades  for  ase:>  and  for  arrows,  nnd  take  the  daniun 
tree  for  axe  handles,  and  make  bows  of  the  thornless  bamboo,  and 
wind  skins  and  cloth  round  the  body,  and  adorn  the  head  with 
feathers,  and  go  forth  to  fight.  Then  you  shall  become  awakened 
aud  improved,  and  uluth,  and  salt,  and  sugar  will  como  to  you,  and 
you  will  see  men  of  diflereot  nations  and  different  minds.'  And  they 
made  arrows  of  this  forui,'  and  went  out  to  battle,  and  on  both  sides 
very  many  fell.  Then  the  children  came  and  said  to  their  mother, 
'  0  mother  !  we  have  obeyed  your  orders,  and  very  many  have  died — 
none  of  the  wounded  have  lived  ]  We  cannot  endure  the  deadly 
keenness  of  this  iron,'  She  answered,  '  My  child,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  weapons  that  all  whom  they  wound  die.  The  destructive  (or 
terrible)  goddess,  who  made  the  iron  what  it  is,  mingled  in  its  com- 
position no  drop  of  pity.  Heat  the  iron  in  the  fire,  and  beat  it.' 
They  did  so,  and  it  became  changed,  and  it  slew  only  those  who  were 
ready  to  die.  The  mother  then  said,  '  Make  your  arrows  henceforth 
Id  another  form.  This  arrow,  with  whatever  skill  yon  may  shoot,  will 
elay  those  only  who  are  ready  to  die.'  And  this  form  has  remained, 
and  to  this  day  it  baa  defended  every  man's  boundaries,  and  property, 
ondrightfl. 

"0  God  of  War !  now  give  to  our  arms  the  qualities  of  the  first 

rciless  iron.  Then  shall  we  be  rich  in  every  form  of  wealth,  and 
will  pay  to  you  the  richest  worship." 
The  priest  then  cries — "  Now  ann  and  march  1"  He  accompanies 
B  host  to  the  enemies'  boundary,  over  which  on  arrow  is  shot  from 
!  bnndle  of  some  one  inilicated  by  the  divining  sickle,  ami  then  a 
Uioh  of  a  tree  is  cut  and  carried  olf  from  the  enemies'  land. 
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The  host  next  go  U>  the  villa^  within  whose  boundary  the  slirina 
of  the  Wa,r  God  is  sltuatoil ;  and  the  village  chief  dresses  the  brajioh 
in  clothes  and  armour,  seta  it  up  tn  peraonnt«  one  of  the  enemy,  f 
believe,  and  calls  upon  the  God  of  Li^ht,  and  all  the  other  goda, 
saying — "  Bear  witness,  that  in  alt  these  proceedJoga  wc  huTe  con- 
formed to  the  rules  of  the  God  of  War;  that  victory  is  therefore  now 
due  to  us,  and  that  our  sufierings  from  tigers,  from  fevers,  and  from 
every  pain,  ought  to  cease;"  when  ail  shout  aud  say — "To  eaffer 
death  we  do  not  object,  but,  0  gods!  let  us  not  be  mulilaietl  in  battle. 
We  are  the  children  of  ench  and  such  great  anceators  (naming  ihcm). 
Ye  gods,  raiae  our  name  by  giving  us  victory  ! "  They  then  take  the 
dressed-iip  branch  and  throw  it  down  at  the  shrine  of  the  God  of 
Warj  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  must  give  their  enemies  fall 
time  to  complete  similar  ritea  before  they  attack  them. 

The  fcilluwiiig  worship  is  paid  to  the  God  of  War,  wbeu  peaca  u 

When  parties  are  tired  of  a  contest  and  wish  for  peace,  they  make 
known  their  desire  to  some  friendly  tribe  who  send  three  or  four  old 
men  to  act  as  mediators.  These  first  visit  one  of  tke  parties  and 
BiBoortoin  its  feelings,  and  then  proceed  to  the  olbor,  to  persmide  the 
to  peace.  Tbcsu  generally  reply  in  this  strain — '*  Peace  and  war  ik 
not  in  our  hands,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  god,  and  if  he  requires 
war,  the  arrows  will  fly  of  their  own  accord  from  our  bows."  The 
mediators  reply  that  this  is  true,  but  pray  of  them,  if  the  arrows  sfaiJl 
not  so  fly,  that  they  will  put  all  hostility  out  of  their  minds,  &ud 
worship  the  gods;  and  they  add  a  proposal  to  ascertain  the  will  of 
these  in  their  presence.  The  mediators  farther  persuade  them  to 
send  word  tu  their  enemies  that  they  are  going  to  make  that  int^uirjr, 
and  that  they  propose  they  should  do  the  same,  each  side  sending 
two  old  men  to  witness  the  veremuuy,  and  observe  the  minds  of 
their  opponents. 

In  the  first  place,  a  basket  of  rice  is  set  out  tn  the  bouse  of  ike 
Janni,  or  of  the  Chief,  and  the  iron  arrow  of  the  God  of  War  is 
placed  upright  in  it.  If  it  remains  erect,  the  war  must  proceed;  il  it 
falls,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  do,  the  peace  worship  may  proceed.  ]u  iJ 
race,  the  whole  popnklien  go  out  into  the  plain,  with  the  priest 
carrying  some  rice  and  two  eggs.  He  calls  upon  Lobn  Pennu  and 
invokes  the  presence  of  all  ttie  other  gods,  and  says — "  0  Lolta 
Pennu  !  you  aided  us  in  this  fight  to  prevent  our  dishonour,  or 
Ireuuniio  your  will  was  war,  or  that  uur  enemies  might  not  rise  Dpon 
our  heads;  or  you  engaged  us  iu  this  war  to  prevent  us  from  Mag 
occupied  with  the  service  of  pernicious  gods ;  or  your  rcaaoa  is  vnir 
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from  your  dWiiie  mind  which  is  hid  from  dh  ;  ur  perhaps 
you  preferreiJ  that  we  should  die  by  war  rather  than  iu  any  other 
way;  or  it  may  he,  that  the  auiittis,  the  weavers,  and  the  ilistillere 
Holicilfid  you  apart  for  their  benefit,  that  there  should  be  war;  or  it 
may  have  been  that  you  were  angry  that  our  arms  hung  ruaty  in  oiir 
hoUBea;  or  it  may  be  that  the  jungle  yama  complained  that  they  were 
being  extirpated  in  the  foreats,  where  all  penetrate  fearlessly  in  time 
did  the  honey-bees  complain  that  they  had  no  life  from 
the  leisure  of  the  long  peace  ?  or  the  buUoeka  that  they 
were  dying  beneath  the  yoke  iu  clearing  new  land  1  or  did  the  beoste 
and  birds  of  the  forest  complain  that  ibey  were  suffering  extirpation  } 
or  is  it  that  the  paths  to  our  friends'  houaes  ure  worn  into  stream  beds 
hy  the  feet  of  passers  to  and  fro,  and  that  they  prayed  for  war?  or  is 
it  your  reason,  that  there  have  been  breaches  of  solemn  eiigagomenta  } 
From  whatsoever  canae,  and  through  whomsoever, — whether  smith, 
honey-bee,  breach  of  engagement,  &c.,  this  war  arose,  all  now  seek 
peace.  This  i«  the  disposition  of  our  minda.  Do  you  make  plain  to 
us  the  meaning  of  the  signs  of  your  will." 

They  now  till  a  dish  with  bog's  fat,  and  stick  a  ootton  wick  in  it. 
If  the  flame  bums  straight,  it  is  for  war ;  if  not,  for  peace.  Thoy  now 
also  turn  upside-ilowu  the  earthen  vessel  used  in  worship,  put  some 
rii^e  upon  the  bottom  of  it,  try  if  an  egg  will  stand  in  the  rice,  and 
say — ■'  0  God  of  War,  explain  these  signs  !  but  if  tlicy  are  for  peace, 
do  not  thereupon  become  inattentive !  Uive  ne  full  strength  to  the 
very  end,  until  we  and  our  eneniiea,  to  the  lost  man,  have  laid  down 
ind  do  you  support  us  in  future  through  all  generations,  c 


you  do  now.  If  we  shall 
fur  your  worship,  and  iacre.i. 
you  to  make  the  mintb  of  ail 
distinctly  the  niiuds  of  oi 


we  will  provide  liberally 
r  servicei  We  your  servants  pray 
.t  to  this  peace.  Do  you  ascertain 
and  of  their  gods,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. And  let  there  be  perfect  harmony  in  our  hearts ;  and  may  our 
feet  raise  euch  a  clond  of  dust  in  the  peace  dunce,  that  it  shall  not 
settle  in  three  days,  even  though  the  skies  should  flood  the  earth. 
0  Loha  Pennu  !  upon  that  day,  let  there  be  no  rain,  and  no  trouble 
in  chiliihirth," 

No  new  answer  is  rci^uired  from  the  god,  but  the  negotiations  pro- 
ceed through  a  long  course  until  both  hosts  join  in  the  peace  dance, 
which  rages  for  three  or  four  houni.  All  are  frantic  with  excitement, 
cuncciving  it  to  be  inspire<l  by  the  god,  and  that  it  would  be  impious 
to  resist  it.  The  joy  of  the  jieace  dance  in  regarded  a»  the  very 
highest  attainable  on  earth ;  and  the  exhaustion  which  follows  it  ia 
considered  to  demnni)  liflcen  days'  repose. 


■IH 


iX  ACCOOHT  09  THB 


The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonial  of  peoce-nuikinjl 
as  it  was  performed  by  the  tribes  of  Darnngabadi  and  GrandAb^dt,  ii 
1845,  after  a  long  period  of  destructive  war.     These  tribes  are  of  tb*| 
sect  of  Boora,  aud  it  will  be  observed  that  ihey  expressly  aaci 
bini  the  introdDction  of  the  sanctions  of  peoee. 

The  Jauni  baviog  prepared  a  raixtare  of  water  and  the  earth  of  •■ 
while  aata'  hill,  said — "  Let  the  warriors  of  both  sidea  attend.  Let  | 
the  assembied  multitudes  listen.  The  beginning  of  our  feud  wai 
Loha  Fennu  said  to  himself,  'Let  there  he  war;  and  ho  fortbwilliJ 
entered  into  all  weapons,  bo  that  from  inatrumente  of  peace  they  I 
became  weapons  of  war;  he  gave  edge  to  the  axe,  and  point  to  thai 
ojTOw;  be  entered  into  all  kinds  of  food  and  drink,  so  that  men  ins 
eating  and  drinking  were  filled  with  rage,  and  women  became  instm-  I 
inentB  of  diecord  instead  of  sootbers  of  anger.  Our  abundance  of  ■ 
the  blessings  of  peace  was  given  to  others,  and  the  means  of  war  I 
alone  abounded  with  us.  We  forsook  love  and  friendship,  anil  were  I 
filled  with  enmities.  So  great  wars  arose.  Loha  Pennu  being  s 
lied  with  bloodshed,  weapons  having  become  blunt  with  slangbler,  1 
and  the  earth  fat  with  blood,  Boora  Penuu  wills  that  the  » 
obligations  which  he  appointed  in  past  time  to  allay  the  wftrs  and  I 
animositios  produced  by  Loha  Pennu,  shall  now  he  entered  into,  aai  I 
I  now  therefore  adniioisler  those  obligations.  Let  the  sharpness  of  I 
weapons  ceaae ;  let  the  wrath  which  enters  into  man  with  food  ftnd  J 
drink  cease;  and  let  man  resume  love  and  friendship.  And  do  thon,  I 
0  Pitterri  Pennu  (Goddess  uf  Increase)  be  gracious  to  us.  und  iuureaao  ] 
and  multiply  our  people,  and  thou  Loha  Pennu !  be  thou  far  from  as." 

The  Jauni  then  sprinkled  the  parties  making  peace,  with  water  \ 


Sundi  Pennu— The  God  of  Boundarifs. 

The  following  Is  the  comniuu  strain  of  invocation  addressed  to  1 
Snndi  Pennu ;— "  Oh,  Sundi  Pennu  I  keep  disease  from  our  boand&ry,  .1 
the  disease  of  epilepsy  und  disease  of  the  eye,  of  the  arms,  of  the  legs.  I 
Let  not  the  hostile  gods  of  other  countries  cross  our  boundary;  iMr  I 
allow  the  tigers  nor  the  tinakes  to  cross  our  limits.  Do  you  attract  J 
the  water  of  higher  countries  to  our  boundary,  and  do  not  I«t  etniv  I 
our  useful  animals  or  our  game,  but  do  you  lot  pties  easily  all  noxious  J 
beajits.  Permit  not  our  tamo  cattle  to  pass  our  hound^rv,  hat  mikAl 
them  grow  largo  within  it  like  the  swelling  bitter  gourd. 

"  You  wero  always  wont  to  do  us  these  favours  ;  uow,  for  »  tm 
reason,  your  beart  is  uhanged.     1  your  scrrant  pray  yoa  to  d 
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ht  foeling  from  your  breaft,  I  present  to  you  thU  fowl,  this  egg, 
uid  this  arrack.  Moreover  we  pray  you  to  remember,  O  God  of 
Boundariea,  that  it  is  your  part  to  meet  atiJ  conciliate  the  hearts  of 
all  who  approach  us.  1  now  go.  Do  you  give  a  propitious  answer, 
BO  that  henceforth  I  may  lia*c  to  render  you  worship  in  pleasure,  not 

The  priest  then  makes  the  ufTering  of  a  fowl  or  a  goat  at  a  point 
upon  the  boundary,  6xed  by  ancient  osage,  and  generally  where  a 
path  crosses  it. 

The  God  of  Bouniiaries  is  neceasjrily  considered  a  deity  common 
to  any  two  parties  whose  lands  may  adjoin.  When  these  parlies  arc 
at  war,  earh  invokes  the  god  to  bear  witness  to  the  justice  of  its  cause, 
and  to  favour  its  arms;  and,  as  both  may  not  propitiate  him  on  the 
same  day,  the  tiattle  ie  postponed,  if  necessary,  to  enable  them  to 
do  BO  upon  successive  days.  This  gud,  in  a  fight,  sends  the  arrows 
of  their  enemies  to  the  hands  of  the  party  whom  he  may  favour, 
closes  their  wonnds,  that  they  may  not  gape  fatally,  and  saves  their 
battle-food  from  being  loet  in  the  coufusion  of  the  field,  and  from 
turning  sonr. 


BTke  Worship  of  the  Second  and  Third  ClaiKi  of  Inferior  DeitUt. 
The  alight  and  unfreqneut  worship  of  the  second  class  of  inferior 
gods — the  deified  and  einless  men  of  tho  first  age— appears  to  require 
no  notice  beyond  what  is  given  in  the  statement  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Kbonds.  I  proceed  to  describe  tho  worship  paid  to  the  third  doss  of 
inferior  gods — the  minor  deities  who  fill  nature  and  preside  over  the 
details  of  human  life. 


■  Idzu  Pennu — The  ffoiue  Ood. 

Idxu  Pennu,  or  the  House  Gud,  is  the  god  of  every  household. 
He  IS  propitiated  by  the  offering  of  a  hog  or  a  fowl,  with  rice  and 
arrack,  on  every  occasion  of  general  sacrifice  by  a  tribe  or  village,  and 
also  when  the  master  of  the  household  transacts  any  private  business 
of  importance,  as  the  settlement  of  a  marriage,  or  any  considerable 
sale  of  property.  The  household  god,  if  favonrable,  increases  the 
grain  stored  in  the  garner;  and  he  is  specially  invoked  at  all  domestio 
ceremonies,  ue  DamtiigB,  and  at  mamagea,  which  every  minor  deity 
also  is  prayed  to  bless  with  the  bcnefita  in  hi»  especial  gift — as  the 
God  of  Bouudariee  to  take  care  that  the  bride  passes  safely  from  her 
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futher'e  to  her  liuabonil's  honec,  and  tlie  God  uf  Streams  to  proviilu  1 
that  wuter  may  aljoonil  at  lier  new  home. 

To  Jori  Pennn,  tbe  God  of  Streams,  to  Soro  Penna,  God  of  Hills,  ] 
aud  the  other  minor  local  god:8,  tlio  following  is  the  common  style  of  1 
nddress,  while  the  ofTcringe  are  fowls,  eggs,  ricp,  and  arrack. 

"  Oh  God  of  Streams  !  you  visit  ua  with  evils,  withdrawing  jonr 
favour  on  account  of  our  sins.  We  ctinnot  say  that  we  iire  fnultlcse, 
but  wo  have  been  unable  to  afibrd  to  you  a  large  and  full  supply  ci 
food  in  worship.  Were  we,  0  God  of  Streams,  constantly  to  expend 
oar  means  upon  your  ritee,  and  upon  those  of  all  the  other  gods,  we  ] 
shonlfi  lose  our  lands;  and  then,  we  pray  you  to  consider,  where  ] 
would  be  your  worship  t  Considering  this,  we  are  unnble  to  spend 
much  upon  your  rites.  0  roceive  this  apology.  We  now  make  ataM 
offerings  of  a  fowl  or  an  egg,  according  to  our  ability ;  accept  cf  them 
graciously.  Louie  with  favour  upon  us,  on  our  wives,  and  onr  children, 
on  onr  cattle,  our  sheep,  our  pigs,  and  their  offspring.  Do  not  let 
them  be  hurt  in  going  to  the  water  (or  to  the  hill,  if  thn  Hill  OikI 
be  a<ldreE«ed).  Give  ua  increase  of  wealth  !  Accept  our  worship 
graciously,  and  give  us  your  blessing." 


Jfadm  Pennn — The  Village  God. 

Nadzu  Pennu,  the  Village  God,  is  the  guantian  deily  of  every 
hamlet.    He  is  the  great  object  of  the  familiar  worehip  of  the  Khonda : 
the  prosperity  or  ruin  of  villages  is  in  his  honrb,  and  his  pntronagft 
is  implored  for  almost  every  undertaking.     This  deity  is  fomilinrty  J 
approached  by  all,  at  hie  shrine,  which  is  simply  a  stone  placed  nnder   | 
the  great  cotton  tree  which  stands  in  or  near  every  village.    That  tr06, 
it  may  bo  observed,  is  planted  at  the  foundation  of  each  village,  aud 
is  regarded  with  feelings  of  veneration  which  may  be  best  uuilerstood 
from  the  following  ceremony,  which  takes  place  amongst  the  sect  of   > 
Boom  Pennu  at  the  fonmlation  of  every  *-illngc,  or  upon  changing  Ihtt  ( 
site  of  an  old  one. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  ceremony,  the  village  Janni  brings  from    ' 
the  jungle  the  stem  of  a  young  cotton  tree,  six  or  eight  feet  long, 
having  its  root  and  top  cut  ulf,  but  with  all  its  twigs  carefully  pre* 
served,  and  the  long  eharp  thorns,  which  the  young  branches  of  tlu« 
tree  bear  bat  the  old  ones  lose,  unbroken.     The  priest,  upon  entering   I 
the  village,  says  to  the  young  tree,  "  I  bring  yon,  by  the  order  of  J 
Duorn  Pennn,   who  commanded  us  to  build  this  viUugc,  as  did  niro   f 
such  and  suoh  gods"~niiming  ten  or  twolro  others.     The  peopio  of  | 
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ft  rillngo  &re  unw  nseem\j\i?il,  with  ilancing  and  music  tind  fermeoted 

3fl,  and  a  hole  h  dug,  lu  wliicli  tlis  tree  is  planted. 
A  day  or  two  afteTwnrda,  llie  Junni,  having  asoertiuned  wbether 
iLe  god  requires  the  saerifito  of  a  bog  or  a  bufTato,  and  the  animal 
being  dnly  provided,  again  meets  the  aseembled  villagers  by  the 
young  tree,  when  the  following  nide  maaqne  is  gone  tlirongh.  An 
old  maD  of  stupid  and  clownish  look,  comes  out  of  the  village  to 
where  tbc  people  are  assenihled,  and  with  a  surprise<l  and  puizled 
air,  aaka  the  Janui — "  What,  I  pray  you,  may  be  the  meaning  of  the 
planting  of  this  stick )"  The  priest  replies, — "  If  you  don't  know, 
friend,  yon  must  assuredly  be  a  great  block, — a  mere  jangle-stiti, 
yourself.  And  how,  0  friend  block,  may  I  ask,  did  yon  Gad  lege  to 
bring  you  hither  1  You  must  have  acquired  them  in  some  wonderful 
way.  But  since  you  are  come  to  us,  I  will  enlighten  you,  and  make 
a  man  of  yon.  Know,  then,  that  when  Boora  Pennu  first  ordained 
that  villages  shouM  exist,  he  gave  us  the  tree  which  you  now  see 
planted,  for  a.  niodel  in  all  these  respects.  That  our  families  shouM 
spread  like  the  bmnchcs  of  this  great  tree,  strongly  and  widely. 
That  our  women  should  resemble  its  lovely  and  glowing  red  Sowers. 
That,  as  the  birds  are  attracted  by  the  love  of  those  sweet  fiowers,  so 
the  yunths  of  neighlionring  tribes  should  come,  attracted  by  our  yonng 
daughters,  That,  as  of  the  flowers  of  this  tree  not  one  falls  barren, 
but  all  unbliglited  bear  fruit,  so  should  it  bo  with  our  women.  That 
our  eons  should,  in  their  youth,  bo  rough,  sharp,  and  keen  like  the 
youDg  branches  of  this  tree,  which  are  covered  with  thorns;  but  that, 
oa  those  thorns  disappear  with  age,  so  should  they  become  smooth  and 
cool  when  youth  is  past.  And  lastly,  this  tree  is  given  us  as  an 
example  that  we  should  live  as  long  as  it,  a  most  long-lived  tree, 
Boora  Pennu  thus  ordained,  and  gave  us  this  model  tree."  The  old 
man  then  says,  "  And  for  what  purpose,  I  pray,  is  this  hog,  or 
buffalo  1"  The  priest  replies,  "  One  places  things  which  are  of  vaioa 
ou  a  eland.  We  place  flesh  upon  leaves,  rice  in  vessels  of  earth  or  of 
metal ;  a  man  rests  ujion  a.  conch ;  and  this  animal  is  an  offering  upon 
which  the  commands  of  the  deity  may  rest."  Then  the  victim  is 
killed,  and  some  of  its  dnng  mixed  with  straw  is  pat  npon  the  cut  top 
of  the  tree. 


^B        Sitffu  fennu,  or  Sidrujit  Pennu — 7%r  Qod  of  FowiUaini. 

The  Gods  of  Fountains  are  objects  of  the  most  anxious  worship. 
When  a  eprinje:  dries  up,  the  priest  is  instantly  sent  for,  and  implored 
vilh  the  moet  liberal  promisee  of  reward  to  bring  back  the  water. 


ft. 
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IL  The  cnstoiu  Las  its  origin  in  the  ideas  and  usages  whicb  regnlate 
p$  relations  of  the  aexea,  and  especially  the  conditions  of  marriago, 
■nongst  theac  tribes;  while,  moreover,  it  U  espreasly  sanctioDed  and 
Horaotcd  by  their  religious  doctriaea. 
{  1  eaa  here  but  very  briefly  advert  to  the  castoma  and  feelinga 
irhicb  the  practice  of  infanticide  alternately  springs  from  and  pro- 
dnces.  The  influence  and  privilegea  of  women  are  exceedingly  great 
amongst  the  Khonds,  and  are,  I  believe,  greatest  amongst  the  tribea 
which  practise  infanticide.  Their  opinions  have  great  weight  in  all 
puhlie  and  private  aflaira;  and  thcit  direct  agency  is  often  considered 
essential  in  the  former.  Thus,  the  presence  of  the  sisters  and  daughters 
of  a  tribe  is  indispensable  at  lie  battles,  to  afford  aid  and  encournge- 
nient;  and  the  intervention  of  its  wives,  who  are  neutral  between  the 
tribes  of  their  fathers  and  those  of  their  husbands,  is  necessary  to 
make  peace.  The  Khond  women  frequently  settle  difficult  i^uestions 
between  their  tribes  and  the  Rajahs,  throngh  the  ladies  of  these,  with 
whom  they  are  always  in  communication;  while  these  ladies,  it  may 
^^^be  obserred,  are  employed  on  critical  occasions  as  irresistible  instru- 
^^^■Mats  to  sway  the  Khond  chiefs. 

^^^K    But  the  aseendancy  of  Khond  women  in  these  tribes  is  completed 

^^^^ff  their  extraordinary  matrimonial  privileges;  with  respect  to  which, 

however,   it    is   to   bo  borne    in   mind,   that  intermarriage  between 

persona  of  the  same  tribe,  however  lurge  or  scattered,  is  considered 

jncestuoua,  and  punishable  by  death. 

^^^^L     So  far  is  constancy  to  ber  husband  from  being  required  in  a  wife, 

^^^^Bftt  her  pretensions  do  not,  at  least,  suffer  diminution  iu  the  eyes  of 

^^^^Bher  sex  when  fines  are  levied  on  bcr  convicted  lovers;  while,  on 

^^^^e  other  band,  infidelity  on  the  part  of  a  married  man  is  held  to  be 

highly  dishonourable,  and  is  often  punished  by  deprivation  of  many 

eocial  privileges,     A  wife,  moreover,  may  quit  her  husband  at  any 

time,  except  within  a  year  of  her  marriage,  or  when  she  expects 

oflspring,  or  within  a  year  after  the  birth  of  a  child;  and  she  may 

then  return  to  her  father's  house,  or  contract  a  new  niarriage ;  while 

no  man  who  is  without  a  wife  may,  without  entailing  disgrace  on 

himself  and  his  tribe,  refuse  to  receive  any  woman  who  may  choose 

to  ent«r  his  house  and  establish  herself  as  its  mistress. 

Now,  a  bridegroom  gives  for  a  wife  of  these  tribes  in  which  so 
few  women  are  brought  up,  a  large  consideration  in  cattle  and  money. 
The  sum  ia  chiefly  sabscribed  by  bis  near  relatives  and  his  branch  of 
hia  tribe,  and  is  paid  to  bis  wife's  father,  who,  again,  distributes  it 
amongst  the  heads  of  families  of  his  own  branch.  But,  when  a  wife 
quits  ber  husband,  he  baa  the  right  to  reclaim  immediately  from  her 
.  XIIL  T 
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father  the  whole  sain  paid  for  ber;  while  the  fattier,  at  the  Mine  tine, 
bocontoa  entitled  lo  levy  a  like  anm  from  any  new  hasbaiid  to  whom 
she  inny  attach  heraelf.  And,  it  being  observed  that  every  man's 
tribe  iH  at  onco  answerable  for  all  his  debts  and  bonnd  in  honour  to 
enforce  his  clairaa,  it  will  be  understood  that  these  restitutions  and 
exactions,  whether  to  be  made  betwixt  persons  belonging  to  diSierent 
tribes  or  to  different  branches  of  the  same  tribe,  most  he,  even  io  th« 
simplest  cases,  productive  of  infinite  difficulty  and  Texation;  white 
they  have  given  ride  to  tlirec-fonrtbg  of  the  eangaiDnry  qnarrels  and 
hereditary  feuds  which  distract  the  Khond  country.  Thence,  say  (be 
Khonds — "  To  any  man  but  a  rich  and  powerful  chief,  t 
form  connexions,  and  is  able  to  make  large  and  sudden  rcstitutiona, 
and  to  his  tribe — a  married  daughter  is  a  curse.  By  the  deuth  of  oar 
female  infants  btfure  Ihey  see  the  light,  the  lives  of  men  witbont 
Dumber  are  saved,  and  we  live  in  oomparatire  pence." 

Wilb  respect  to  the  rell;:;iouB  sanction  of  this  practice,  these  tribes 
believe,  as  I  have  already  observed,  thai  Boora,  contemplating  Ibe 
deplorable  consequenoca  of  the  creation  of  the  first  feminine  being,  hia 
consort,  charged  men,  or  gave  them  express  penntssion,  to  bring  up 
only  OS  many  females  as  they  sboulJ  find  consistent  with  the  good  of 
society.  Now,  while  they  believe  tbal  souls  condemned  by  Dinga  to 
pass  successive  lives  upon  earth  are  ever  re-bom  in  the  tribes  in  which 
they  were  first  born  and  received,  they  conceive  that  the  reocptio 
a  eonl  into  a  tribe,  when  it  is  Grst  sent  to  animate  a  human  foni 
completed  only  on  the  porfornmnce  of  the  ceremony  of  naming  the 
infant  on  the  seventh  day  after  its  birth;  and  they  hold  the  ctirioae 
doctrine,  moreover,  that  Boora  sots  apart  a  certain  quantity  of  soul  lo 
he  distributed  amongst  each  generation  of  niankiud.  Thence  they 
believe  that  ehould  an  infant  die  before  it  is  named,  its  soul  does  not 
enter  into  the  circle  of  trib^tl  spirits  to  bo  reborn  as  often  as  Dinga 
wills,  hat  rejoins  the  mass  of  spirit  set  apart  for  the  generation  to 
which  it  belongs,  And  thus,  by  the  destruction  of  a  female  inl& 
either  the  addition  of  a  new  female  soul  to  the  number  of  spirits 
attached  to  a  tribe  is  prevented,  and  the  chance  of  getting  a  nev 
male  spirit  in  its  place  is  gained,  or  tbe  letum  of  a  female  soul  by 
re-hirth  in  that  tribe  Is  postponed. 

But  the  exclusion  of  new  feinalo  spirita  from  a  tribe  is  believed 
by  these  Khonds  to  be  of  high  importance  upon  another  ground. 
They  believe  that,  of  the  quantity  of  soul  allotted  by  Boora  to  each 
generntinn,  the  low  that  is  assigued  to  the  women,  the  more  will 
remain  for  the  men,  whose  mental  powers  will  be  proportionately  Im- 
proved.   And  tbe  first  prayer  of  every  Khond  being  for  many  and 
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ighly  endowed  male  tliil.Iron,  tie  belief  that  the  meDtal  qualitiea 

f  these  may  be  raised  by  the  destruction  of  the  female  iufants,  is  no 

dighl  iiiCGDtire  to  the  practice,  etlpecarlded  to  the  tuottvee  afforded  by 

e  beliuf  that  the  number  of  the  inalcs  may  bo  iHcrco^ed  by  it,  that 

«  expreaaly  permitted  by  Boora,  and  that  it  averta  much  of  the 

:e  and  bloodshed  arUing  from  the  capricious  dissolution  of  marriage 

a  by  womeu. 


^■oTt 


The  rellgioD  of  the  Khonda,  then,  is  a  distinct  thoigm,  with  a 
■ubordiRate  demo&oloj;yi  and  the  earn  of  its  chief  doctrines  la  briefly 
M  follows : — 

The  Supreme  Being  and  sole  Source  of  Good,  who  is  atyW  tha 
God  of  Liglit,  created  for  himself  a  consort  who  became  the  Earth 
Goddess,  and  the  Source  of  Evil ;  and  thereafter,  he  created  the 
earth,  with  all  it  contains,  and  man.  The  Earth  Goddess,  prompted 
by  jealousy  of  the  lovo  borne  to  man  by  his  creator,  rebelled  against 
the  God  of  Light,  and  introduced  moral  and  physical  evil  Into  the 
world.  The  God  of  Ligbt  arresled  tbo  action  of  physical  evil,  while 
he  left  man  perfectly  free  to  receive  or  to  reject  moral  evil — dcGned 
to  be  "  disobedience  towards  God,  and  strife  amongst  men."  A  few 
of  mankind  entirely  rejected  moral  evil,  the  remainder  received  it. 
The  former  portion  were  immediately  deified ;  the  latter  were  con- 
demned to  endure  every  form  of  physical  suffering,  with  death, 
deprivation  of  the  immediate  care  of  the  Creator,  and  tlie  deepest 
moral  degradation.  Meanwhile,  the  God  of  Ligbt  and  his  rebel 
consort  contended  for  superiority,  until  the  elements  of  good  and  evil 
became  thoroughly  commingled  in  man  and  thronghout  nature. 

Up  to  this  point  the  KhonJs  hold  the  same  general  belief,  but 
im  it  they  divide  into  two  sects  directly  opposed  upon  the  question 
'Of  tbo  issue  of  the  contest  between  tlic  two  autagonist  powers. 

sect  holds,  that  the  God  of  Light  completely  conijuered  the 
Earth  Goddess,  and  employs  her — still  the  active  principle  of  evil — 
u  the  instrument  of  bis  moral  rale.  That  he  resolved  to  provide  a 
partial  remedy  for  the  coosequencefl  of  the  introduction  of  evil,  by 
enabling  man  to  attaiu  to  a  state  of  moderate  enjoyment  upon  earth, 
ttad  to  partial  restoration  to  communion  with  bis  Creator  after  death. 
And  that,  to  effect  this  purpose,  he  created  three  classes  of  subordinate 
deities,  and  assigned  to  them  the  office — first,  of  instructing  man  in 
the  arts  of  life,  and  regulating  the  powers  of  nature  for  his  use,  upon 
the  condition  of  his  paying  to  them  due  worahip;  secondly,  of  adminia- 

T  2 
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tering  a  eystem  of  retributive  justice,  through  subjection  to  wbich, 
and  through  the  practice  of  virtue  during  Guccessive  lives  upon  eaxtL, 
the  soul  of  man  might  attain  to  beatification. 

The  other  sect  hold,  upon  the  other  band,  that  the  Earth  Goddess 
remains  unconquered ;  that  the  God  of  Light  coald  not,  in  opposition 
to  her  will,  carry  out  hia  purpose  with  respect  to  man's  temporal  lot; 
and  that  man,  therefore,  owes  hie  elevation  from  the  state  of  physical 
suffering  into  trhich  he  fell  through  the  reception  of  evil,  to  the  direct 
exercise  of  her  power  to  confer  blessings,  or  to  her  permitting  bim  to 
receive  the  good  whioh  flows  from  the  God  of  Light,  through  the  inf»- 
rior  gods,  to  all  who  worship  them.  With  reajtect  to  man's  destiny 
after  death,  they  believe  that  the  God  of  Light  carried  out  hie  purpose. 
And  they  believe  that  the  worship  of  the  Earth  Goddess  by  human 
sacrifice,  is  the  indispensable  condition  on  which  these  blessings  have 
been  granted,  and  their  continuance  may  be  hoped  for;  the  virtue 
of  the  rite  availing  not  only  for  those  who  practise  it,  but  for  all 
mankind. 


Art.  XIII. —  Two  Lecturer  on  the  Aboriginal  Race  of  India,  aa 
diMtinguished  from  the  Sanakritic  or  Hindu  Race.  By  LlEDT.- 
Obneral  Bricos,  F.R.S. 

\pdivtred  Sth  May,  and  lOlk  June,  1852,] 

Tbb  subject  on  vbich  I  propose  to  address  you  possessea  a  certain 

degree  of  interest,  if  it  be  only  for  its  novelty.     We  have  heard,  it  is 

Beriea  of  years,  of  racoa  of  Hill-people  in  different  parts  of 

idia;  and  latterly  the  accounts  of  them  liave  crowded  in  upon  as  from 
irections.    Some  h^ve  called  them  aborigines,  without  troubling 

lemselves  about  their  origin;  while  others  have  considered  them 
Hindus  expelled  from  their  caste  for  some  misdemeanour;  but  no  one 
■eema  to  bare  entertained  the  idea  that  the  numerous  comnmnities 
which  have  been  found  spread  over  the  surface  of  India,  were  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  before  the  Hindus,  or  that  those  communities 
had  one  common  origin.  This  idea  appears  to  have  occurred  to  no  oue 
that  I  am  aware  of  till  about  six  years  ago,  when  I  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  several  papers  on  this  subject  in  the  Transactions  of  this 
Society,  and  those  of  the  more  ancient  Society  in  Calcutta.  When  I 
began  to  compare  the  various  accounts  one  with  another,  1  did  not  fail 
to  perceive  the  very  close  general  analogies  of  their  customs  and  their 
institutions.  This  led  to  fuller  inquiries  into  their  phyttiological,  and 
eventually,  into  their  philological  peculiarities,  till  at  length  I  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  all  those  various  trihea  were  of  one  and  the  same 
race;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  lead  you  to  coincide  with  my  senti- 
mente  on  this  interesting  question.  My  opinion  has  not  been  hastily 
Arrived  at.  Independent  of  my  own  personal  acquaintance  with  these 
people  for  a  series  of  years  and  in  must  parts  of  India,  it  has  derived 
strength  from  the  descriptions  of  others,'  who  have  bad  similar  oppor- 
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lioee  notices  of  tliem  are  BCattcred  orer 
pages  of  our  own  Joomal,  and  in  tboc6 


tuuities  of  seeing  them,  and 

many  published  works,  in  tb 

of  tbe  several  Societies  in  the  East  with  which  this  is  connected,  and 

in  ofiidal  and  other  reporta. 

I  have  before  atated  that  it  is  only  fire  or  six  yeara  since  my  attaa-i 
tion  was  particularly  drawn  to  the  singular  coincideDce  of  the  uni- 
formity of  habita  of  all  the  wild  tribes  of  India,  and  I  vas  iodooed 
to  give  several  lectures  on  the  subject  before  the  Etiinolofjical  Society 
of  London.  These  hare  not  been  published,  so  that  the  matter  I 
shall  bring  before  you  will,  to  the  members  of  this  Society,  be  in  & 
great  measure  now  j  and,  condensed  id  its  present  shape,  will  afford  a 
subject  for  two  evening  lectures. 

In  order  to  prevent  misconception,  I  may  ae  well  state  here  tb^t 
when  I  use  the  term  Hindu  I  allude  to  tbe  ra«e  termed  by  Blumenbach 
Cau  atian;  by  Pritchard  Iranian,  the  section  of  which  that  invad«d 
India  being  called  by  their  sacred  writers  and  legialators  .Irian ;  and 
which  race  brought  with  it  the  language  of  which  Sanskrit  appears 
the  most  polished  type. 

The  points  I  desire  to  calabliali  are — 

1.  That  the  Hindus  entered  India  from  a  foreign  country,  and. 

that  they  found  it  pre-occupied  by  inhobilanta. 

2.  That  by  slow  degrees  they  possessed   tbemselvea   of  the 

whole  of  the  eoil,  reducing  to  serfage  those  tbey  could 
retain  upon  it. 

9.  That  they  brought   with  them   the  Sanskrit  language,  & 
tongue  different  from  that  of  the  abori^nes. 

4.  That  tbey  introduced  into   the   country  municipal   insti- 

tutions. 

5.  That  the  aborigines  differ  in  every  respect  from  the  Hindna. 

6.  Lastly.     That  the  aborigines  throughout  India  are  denred 

from  one  curamon  source. 


In  dealing  wilh  this  subject  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  tbe 
fact,  that  w«  have  before  us  a  va^t  field  to  explore;  that  India, 
according  to  Campbell's  Statistice,  occupies  an  area  exceeding  that  of 
Europe,  if  we  exclude  Busaia,  Norway,  and  Sweden ;  and  that  its 
popubtion,  as  compared  with  the  same  part  of  Europe,  does  not  tail 
very  short  of  it. 
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Arer.  Papulation, 

Punjab 83,006         8,000,000 

Sai^for IT.SW          2,113,303 

Bengal,  &c 225.103         41,094,325 

Nortb-western  Provinces  »5,r,7l  ....  23,800,549 

Mailraa ]44,BS9         16,339,426 

Bombuy  ami  Sind   .,      ..  120,065         Il),485,017 

676,177         101,862,916 

Allied  States 600,261  52,941,2(13 

1,366.438  154.804,179 

Areft.  PopuU^ODi 

Europe 2,793,000     227,700,000 

ia.,  Sweden,  Norway        3,738.700     60,518,000 

1,034,300     167,182,000 

In  India,  ae  in  Europe,  ihens  are  )fn?at  national  divisions  of 
diaJeots,  each  of  wliieb  extendi  over  a  populatiiin  of  several  millions. 
The  inquiry  I  propose  commences  al  an  eponh  beyond  that  of  Indian 
recorded  bistory;  and  when  I  take  that  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Isrofilitee  into  Canaan,  under  Joshua,  a>  a  starting-point,  1  only  avail 
nyftoir  of  the  feeble  light  which  is  afforded  by  the  assumption  tbnt  the 
Vedae  were  written  in  India  about  that  time.  How  long  before  that 
period  the  Hindus  bad  invaded  the  country  niuat  perhaps  be  bid  from 
us  for  ever.  That  they  found  it  preoccupied  by  other  inhabitants  is 
distiuotly  stated  in  those  works. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  translation  made  by  our  learned 
Director,  Professor  Wilson,  of  the  Rig  Veda,  we  find  bim  eiiying  of 
the  Hindus :  "  That  they  had  extended  themselves  from  a  more 
Dorthem  eite,  or  that  they  were  a  northern  race,  is  rendered  prubahle 
from  the  peculiar  expression  used  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  soli- 
citing long  life,  when  the  worshipper  a»ka  for  a  hundred  winters— a 
boon  not  likely  to  be  desired  by  the  natives  of  a  warm  climate.  They 
appear  also  to  have  been  a  feir-complexioued  people,  at  least  com- 
paratively so,  and  foreign  invaders  of  India,  as  it  is  said  that  Indra 
divided  the  Helds  among  his  white-complexioned  friends,  after  destroy- 
ing the  indigenoQs  barbarians."  From  the  era  of  the  Vedas,  fo  tlie 
period  when  Kulluka  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  law  of  Menu,  six 
centuries  elapsed.  Tbc  age  of  Menu  ia  unknown.  Wo  find,  however, 
that  when  that  lawgiver  wrote,  the  Hindus,  according  to  his  testi- 
motiy,  bail  uot  passed  farther  soothward  ibau  the  22ad  degree  of  north . 
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Jatitade-  Beyond  tbat  line  Ilea  the  etill  uncleared  belt  of  forest  u 
far  as  the  Sitpum  hille,  which  eeems,  from  its  barrenness  and  tho 
hers  and  hardihood  of  the  indigonooa  tribea,  to  have  opposed  k 
barrier  to  the  progrees  of  the  invading  race.  Menu  describes 
the  inhubitaiits  of  those  parte  in  bis  time  to  have  been  "  barbarians, 
living  in  forests,  and  speaking  an  nnknown  tongue." 

We  find  no  monumental  remains  of  Hindus  in  the  Dekhan  earlier 
than  the  year  of  our  Lord  430,  about  which  period  Jaya  Sinha,  of  the 
Hindu  rai:e,  ruled  Guzcrat.  There  have  been  discovered  by  Mr. 
Wathen,  of  Bombay,  and  by  Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  of  Madras,  several 
copper  plates  of  that  period,  by  which  Jaya  Sinha  confers  land  oa 
Brahmnns  in  the  Dekhan — a  proof  that  he  had  the  power  of  making 
euch  grants.  These  indications  of  the  rule  of  Jaya  Sinha  extend  abunt 
as  far  south  as  Bombay,  in  lat.  19°.  The  aborigines  of  the  plains 
were  retained  in  slavery  as  elsewhere;  and  in  the  capacity  of  village 
police,  as  they  exist  at  this  day.  Some  few  of  the  original  ohiefs 
retained  their  mountain  castles  as  late  as  the  6fteenth  centnry. 

According  to  the  imperfect  accounts  we  possens,  the  Hindus  wero 
occupied  from  that  period  four  or  five  hundred  years  ere  tliey  pene- 
trated as  far  south  as  Mysore.  There,  according  to  Wilks,  they  en- 
countered the  Curumbas,  in  the  tenth  century,  who  had  their  seat  of 
government  at  Talkad,  forty  miles  east  of  the  present  capitaL  Tho 
Curumbas  were  expelled,  and  sought  shelter  in  the  forests  of  Iba 
western  coast,  in  Canara,  where  they  are  now  found  in  a  wretched  and 
degraded  condition  as  onltivating  serfs  of  that  region. 

While  these  conqnests  proceeded  in  the  west,  a  simultaneous 
invasion  look  place  on  tho  east,  when,  according  to  Cupt.  MacpbersoD 
and  Mr.  Sterling,  the  Hindus  entered  the  oountry  of  the  Urias,  in  the 
year  437;  and,  keeping  between  the  hills  and  the  sea,  subdued  tho 
inhabitants  of  the  plain.  Those  in  the  hills  continue  all  but  indo- 
pendent  at  the  present  day. 

They  appear  in  the  south-eaet,  as  elsewhere,  to  have  lust  tbur 
lands,  which  wero  distributed  among  the  invaders,  who,  with  tbur 
clansmen,  still  clium  a  descent  of  great  antiijuity.  The  eaet«ni 
invasion  also  proceeded  southward  and  westward,  till  it  enconntec«d. 
the  invaders  from  Guierat.  Battles  ensued,  and  dynasties  were 
subverted,  of  which  we  have  but  very  imperfect  accounts,  till 
the  Mahomedans,  in  tho  fourteentli  century,  reached  the  Dekhan. 
Tip  to  that  period  the  aborigines  mot  with  no  considemlion.  Tboy 
became  everywhere  serfs  of  the  soil,  or  the  outcast  watchmen  of 
villages.  In  the  extreme  south,  where  the  Mahomedans  never  set 
foot,  the  soil  is  almost  entirely  ooltivated   by  the  aboriginal   torbf 
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of  whom  I  Bliall  Bp«ak  more  in  detail  hereafter.  An  aboriginal 
noe  also  exists  in  tho  islnntl  of  Ceylon,  described  by  Kuos,  not 
lUfforent  in  Ihcir  habiis  from  some  of  tbe  wildegt  tribes  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  Rev.  Dr.  Stevenson,  of  Bombay,  nud  otiiers,  seem  to 
think  it  more  tbun  probabb  ibat  colonies  of  Baddhiats  (a  Eect  of 
Hindus)  reached  Ceylon  by  sea,  and  even  landed  on  the  eonthorn 
axtremity  of  the  peninsula,  whence  tbey  gradually  extended  theni- 
Belves  northward,  while  the  Brahmanical  sect  of  Hindna  were  making 
progreBS  from  tbe  north.  To  enter  at  present  on  this  subject,  which 
posseBses  intense  interest,  and  is  etill  a  desideratum  in  tbe  ancieot 
history  of  tbe  Hindus,  would  load  me  away  altogether  from  that  of 
tb«  aborigines,  to  which  I  must  conline  myself. 

Whatever  may  havo  been  tbe  state  of  tbp  oonntry  when  the 
Bnddbtsts,  tho  Jains,  and  the  Brabtnanio.il  sects  encountered  each 
other  in  tbe  south,  one  thing  admits  of  no  doubt,  namely,  that  the 
abctri^insil  race  was  held  in  the  condition  of  serfiiga  everywhere;  and 
that  tbey  remain  in  tbe  same  condition,  though  in  a  very  mild  form, 
onder  the  British  Government. 

One  cannot  help  beinj;  struck  by  the  very  slow  progroas  the 
Hindus  appnar  to  ha^vo  made  in  spreading  themselves  over  the  country. 
From  the  time  of  the  Vedaa  they  had  not  croseod  the  Vindhya  range 
in  e'lx  oentories  and  a  half.  Ten  centuries  more  occurred  ere  they 
turned  that  barrier  on  the  east  and  west,  leaving  the  savage  belt 
unsubdued,  and  Gondwana  intact;  and  five  centuries  more  passed  ere 
they  hod  reached  the  utmost  limits  of  tlie  Mysore  country.  This 
may  be  ascribed  to  several  causes.  First,  the  barren  forests  and 
wildernesses  were  not  inviting.  They  held  out  no  immediate  pros- 
pect of  advantage,  and  it  waa  not  till  pressed  by  the  increase  of  their 
population,  perhaps,  that  the  Hindus  encroached  on  the  neighbouring 
ooantries.  Unlike  the  Mahomedans  or  the  Christians,  tbey  were  not 
PAooud  to  spread  the  doctrines  of  their  faith,  for,  like  the  Jews,  tbey 
Mived  no  proselytes.  The  proximate  inhabitants  possessed  no 
■ith  to  induce  the  invaders  to  plunder  tbem;  nor  do  we  know  for 
certain  that  hordes  from  their  original  country  followed  aud  pressed 
tbem  onward,  as  was  the  case  in  Europe,  where  circumstances  wero 
altogether  different  Three  things,  however,  seem  certain :  that  tho 
Hindus  brought  with  them  a  language  olosely  connected  with  those  of 
Enrope;  that  they  reduced  to  serfage  those  tbey  conquered,  as  did  the 
Ea«t«m  invaders  of  Europe;  and.  that  they  eatablisbod  throughout 
India  the  same  municipal  institutions. 

Tho  Hindu  legislator.  Menu,  has  not  left  ns  in  doubt  what  was 
ordained  to  be  tbe  f;ite  of  the  subdued  race,  nor  the  relation  they 
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were  doomed  for  ever  to  bear  with  regard  to  tlieir  conquerors, 
chapter  i.  of  the  Institutes,  it  is  ordained  tliat— 

"  Their  abude  luuet  bo  ont  of  toviu. 

Their  sole  property  is  to  consist  of  dogs  and  assFH. 

Their  clothes  should  be  those  left  by  the  dead. 

Their  omameuts,  rusty  iron. 

They  must  roam  from  place  to  place. 

Ko  re»pecta,blc  man  must  hold  intercourEO  with  them. 

Tbey  .ire  to  [lerforni  the  office  of  executioner  on  all  crimioftla 
condemned  to  dealb  by  the  king.  For  this  duty  they  may 
retain  the  bedding,  the  clothes,  and  the  ornaments  of  tboso 
executed." 

Their  condition  is  in  every  case  one  of  perpetual  slavery.  Id 
chapter  viii.  Menu  says:  "  Tbo  ChAndala  or  impure  can  nerer  be 
relieved  from  bondage,  though  ho  be  emancipated  by  a  mastor.  How 
can  he,  whom  God  has  destined  to  be  the  slave  of  Brahmans,  ever  bo 
released  from  his  destiny  by  man  J" 

There  are  inconteBtible  proofs  of  the  aboriginal  race  having 
occupied  every  part  of  India;  and  that,  ere  the  Hindus  came  amongst 
them,  they  had  made  sutGcient  progress  in  civllizatioD,  so  as  to  form 
large  communities,  to  establish  kingdoms,  and  to  beoomo  *ixteiiuT« 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  merchants. 

There  are  distinct  remains  of  works  of  art,  in  the  ehape  of  old 
castles,  extensive  excavations,  and  other  monumental  ruins.  Several 
of  their  principalities  have  continued  to  the  present  day,  and  bietorj 
boa  transmitted  to  ua,  from  the  earliest  period  of  which  any  aulbentio 
records  exist,  occasional  proofs  of  the  power  this  race  once  posnessed. 
They  must  have  entered  India  at  a  very  remote  period,  and  probably 
occupied  it,  as  man  appears  to  have  spread  elscwhero,  in  suoceegire 
hordes,  under  successive  leaders — in  some  cases  as  bnoters,  in  otben 
as  herdsmen.  It  seems  likely  that  the  former  preceded  the  lattery 
because,  in  the  first  plaoe,  there  always  has  been,  and  stilt  continue^ 
an  inveterate  hostility  between  the  two  branches  of  the  same  race^ 
and  because  the  latter  certainly  occupied  and  cleared  tiio  land,  and. 
established  principalities;  while  the  former  mainly  aubvisted 
chace,  and  followed  a  much  leas  civilized  life. 

The  hunters  occupied  large  tracts  of  hunting-grounds,  to  vhieh^ 
the  conquering  Hindus  gave  names  after  the  horde  which  they 
to  subjection ;  while  the  pastoral  tribes,  under  the  denomination  uf 
Ahirs,  Abhiias,  Oawals,  and  Pab— names  applied  to  them  by  tia» 
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idufi — oesumod    mora  settled  habits,    and    finally  assumed   rej^ 

The  tract  of  conntry  on  tho  west  of  Imlia,  now  known  hj  the 
Dame  of  Ahirwara,  und  InTiunAy  Abbira,  extenils  from  tlie  cnoste  of 
Cutrh  eastward  aa  far  ae  C'eotml  Itidia.  The  forts  of  Asscer, 
QynigB.ih,  Gya,  Gwaliar,  and  oLhere,  proclaim  at  once  Lho  furmer 
existence  of  a  pastoral  race;  while  the  Hindus  of  the  Dekhan,  in  all 
parts  refer  the  excavation  and  conBtruction  (not  the  ornaments)  of 
ancient  ante-Hindu  relics,  to  the  peria<l  of  the  herdsmen  kings. 

Other  great  tracts  of  counlriei  retain  the  namea  of  the  hordes  now 
occopjing  them.     Thus  we  have— 

Tho  Ben^es  in  Bengal, 
The  Tirhua  in  Tirbut, 

The  Koles  (or  Kolis)  in  Kolywaro  and  Kolwau, 
The  lUalas  in  Malda,  and  Malpur, 
Tho  Domes  in  Domnpur,  &c.  &c. 
The  Mira  in  Mirwara, 
The  Bbils  in  Bbilirara  and  Bbilvan, 

Tbe  Maljar  ia  Maba  Rovblra  (Maliar-ra^htra  or  Mahralta), 
Tbe  Mans  in  Man-desa, 
Tbe  Gonds  in  flondwara  or  Gondwana, 
Hades  others  wboee  etymologiea  are  not  so  evident. 

I  have  already  stated  that  there  exist  abundant  proofs  of  the 
ancient,  and  in  some  instances,  of  the  recent  power  of  the  aborigines 
in  their  normal  condition.  Of  this  the  strongcat  is  to  be  found  in 
Gondwana,  a  region  of  70,000  square  miles,  partially  subdued  at  a 
rery  recent  period  by  the  Mahrattas,  but  containing  a  vast  popu- 
1  chiefs,  and  retaining  their  primitive  habits, 
l^aiognomy,  and  religion  unmixed  by  onDexion  with  the  Hindus. 
f  every  part  of  India,  where  the  soil  has  not  yet  been  reclaimed,  aro 
i  of  the  abnormal  race  more  or  less  barbarous;  while 
roughout  tbe  land,  from  Ceylon  to  Cashmere,  tbey  are  met  with 
in  a  state  of  slavery,  consistent  with  ibe  edicts  of  tho  Hindu  taw. 
In  many  of  the  jirovinces  of  Bengal,  and  in  almost  all  the  south  of 
India,  they  arc  predial  seris,  litwally  "adsoripti  gleh» ;"  and,  where 
circumstances  have  favoured  their  emancipation  as  bondsmen  of  tho 
soil,  they  coutiuue  in  tbe  condition  of  watchmen,  oordwaiuers,  and 

Kationora  of  the  law,  living  mostly  iu  conical,  but  always  in 
;hed,  hovels,  outside  of  Hindu  villages  and  apart  from  the 
ismen,  haTUig  no  property  bat  theu  asses  and  dogs,  and  both 
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sexes  with  little  or  do  clothiag  beyond  what  deceacy  requires,  aad 
thai  for  the  moat  part  ia  rags.  In  thia  condition,  however,  they  per. 
form  the  most  important  duties  for  the  Hinda  village  cfimmunttiefl. 
They  constitute  the  rural  police ;  and  they  are  universally  entrnated 
to  convey  the  rovenne  to  the  chief  towns  of  districts,  in  whiuh  duty 
they  are  never  known  to  have  proved  otherwise  than  faithful.  They 
enjoy  lands  tai-freo,  which  they  nnderlet,  but  seldom  CQlti\-ate;  and 
they  receive  a  minimum  portion  of  the  produce  of  each  field  through 
the  municipality  appointed  to  receive  and  distribute  it  among  the 
ieveral  official  members  of  every  cummuno.  They  have  a  general 
knowledge  of  all  the  police  officers  and  men,  in  their  districts  and 
neighbourhood,  and  they  act  in  singular  concert  and  efficiency  in  the 
discovery  of  the  perpetrators  of  crimes.  In  the  performance  of  this 
duty  they  are  usually  disregardful  of  family  ties,  and  are  seldom 
known  to  screen  even  their  own  relatives  if  found  to  be  principals  or 
accomplices.     They  differ  from  the  Hindus,  inasmuch  aa  the  HiadoB 

1,  Are  divided  into  caates. 

The  aborigines  have  no  such  distinctions. 

2.  Hindu  widows  are  forbidden  to  marry. 

The  widows  of  the  aborigines  not  only  do  so,  but  usually  with 
the  younger  brother  of  the  late  husband^-a  practice  Ui«y. 
follow  in  commou  with  the  Scythian  tribes. 


:.  The  Hindus  venerat*  the  o 
The  aborigines  feed  alike  o 


w,  and  abstain  from  eating  beef, 
all  flesh. 


,  The  Hindus  abstain  from  the  use  of  fermented  liquurs. 
The  aborigines  drink  to  excess;  and  conceive  no  ceremony,  civil 
or  religions,  complete  without. 

i.  The  Hindus  eat  of  food  prepared  only  by  those  of  their  own 

The  aborigines  partake  of  food  prepnrotl  by  any  one. 

[.  The  Hindus  abhor  the  spilling  of  blood. 

The  aborigines  conceive  no   religious   or   domestic  ceremony 

complete  without  the  spilling  of  blood  and  offering  up  a  livo 

'.  The  Hindus  have  a  Brnihmanical  priesthood. 

The  indigenes  do  nut  venerate  Brahmans.     Their  own  prioats  J 

(who  are  self-created)  are  respected  according  to  their  moda  I 

of  life  and  their  skill  in  magic  aud  noroery,   hi  divining  I 
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fntore  erenta,  and  in  cunug  diseaaes :  these  are  the  qaatifica- 
tioQB  wliicli  authorise  their  emplojineat  in  slaying  eacrifioial 
victims,  and  in  distributing  them. 

.  The  Hindus  burn  their  dead. 
The  aborigines  bury  their  dead,  and    with   them    their  arms, 
sometimes  their  cattle,  a9  among  the  Scythians.     On  such 
s  a  victim  ought  to  be  sacrificed,  to  atooe  for  the 
s  of  the  deceased. 

I   9.  The  Hindu  civil  ingtitntions  arc  all  tnanicipal. 
The  aboriginal  institutions  are  all  patriarchaL 

1 10,  The  Hiodua  have  tbeir  courts  of  justice  composed  of  equals. 

The  aborigines  have  theirs  composed  of  heads  of  tribes,   or 

of  families,  and  chosen  for  life. 

.  The  Hindus  brongbt  with  them  (more  than  three  thousand  years 
ago)  the  art  of  writing  and  science. 
The  indigenes  are  not  only  illiterate,  but  it  is  forbidden  for  the 
Hindus  to  teach  them. 

This  epitome  of  the  peculiar  caatoms  of  both  races,  together  with 
tlie  cumparieon  of  their  physiognomy,  to  which  1  shall  allude  hereafter, 
establishes  beyond  doubt  their  dissimilarity  in  every  respect. 

The  aborigine  is  Dot  more  distinguished  in  his  other  habita  than  he 
ia  in  his  moral  virtnes  from  the  Hindus.  The  man  of  the  ancient  race 
scorns  an  antrutb ;  and  seldom  denies  the  commission  even  of  a  crime 
that  he  ntay  have  perpetrated,  tliough  it  lead  to  death.  He  ia  true  to 
bis  promise;  hospitable  and  ^ithful  to  bis  guest ;  devoted  to  his  supe- 
riors; and  is  always  ready  to  eacriGce  his  own  life  in  the  service  of 
his  chief.  He  is  reckless  of  danger,  and  knows  no  fear.  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  by  profession  a  robber,  levying  black  mail  on  alt  from 
wbom  he  can  obtain  it,  under  the  plea  of  his  ancient  right  to  the  soil, 
of  which  more  civilized  men  have  deprived  him. 

The  aborigines  live  principally  by  the  chace,  and  learn  conning  in 
pursuit  of  their  game,  and  in  their  endenvonr  to  secure  it.  It  is  iheir 
daty  to  attend  on  all  travellers  entering  a  village,  to  afford  them 
every  requisite  information  of  the  locality,  to  take  charge  of  their 
valuable  goods,  if  required  to  do  so,  during  tbeir  sojourn,  and  to  be 
guides  on  their  journey  throughout  the  boundary,  till  relieved  by 
another  guide  at  the  next  village.  Thus  they  act  in  the  double  ca- 
pacity of  protectors  and  informers  of  any  injury  which  the  traveller 
may  experience  within  the  precincts  of  tbeir  townijhipe,  and  as  spies 
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ia  iratehing  the  travellers  proceedings,  reportiDg  their  aaapicions  to 
tlio  town  magistrate. 

TLeir  liabit  of  tracking  game  b^  th^r  fbotmarks,  from  tlioee  of  the 
lion  and  tiger  down  to  the  hare  and  fox,  gives  them  tbe  eanie  advaato^ 
in  tracing  robbers,  who  osualiy  go  barefooted.  WTien  put  on  the  track 
of  one  or  more  thieves,  tbey  measure  tlie  footmark  accurately  with  s 
stick  cat  to  the  length  and  breadth,  and  they  remark  any  peculiari^ 
ID  the  tread.  It  ie  this  peculiarity  (which  they  diatingutuh  with  great 
nicety)  Ibat  enables  them  to  perform  wonderful  feats. 

We  are  indebted  to  mere  fragments  of  Hindu  history  for  the 
elender  light  it  aheda  on  this  subject.  The  Vedas  indicate  clearly  the 
esiatence  of  a  race  antecedent  to  those  fair  people  who,  entering 
northern  India,  found  tliero  a  nation  of  honlers,  whom  tboy  destroyed, 
or  more  probably  drove  before  them,  and  whose  lands  they  divided 
amongst  themselves.  This  is  recorded  at  a  period  fifteen  centuries 
before  Christ.  At  a.  more  receut  period,  in  the  eighth  century  before 
Christ,  Menu  indicates  that  the  Arian  race  tlien  occupied  6 ve  great  divi. 
eions  of  territory  north  of  the  Vindhya  mountains,  th«  rest  of  India 
being  in  the  hands  of  barbarians,  who  had  not  cleared  the  soil.  In  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ,  Hcrwlotua  {book  ii.  7'Aalia)  describes  two 
distinct  races  of  Indians,  which  con  bo  none  other  than  those  into 
which  I  have  ventured  to  divide  them.  Of  the  one  he  says — "  Wo 
have  little  information  regarding  the  people  of  the  Eaat  What  w» 
do  know  of  ihem  amounts  to  this,  that  tlie  Indians  nearest  to  Persia 
inhabit  the  great  desert,  and  are  composed  of  many  tribes  speaking 
various  dialects,  They  consist  of  pastoral  tribes,  and  others  who 
dwell  in  [he  marshes  of  rivers^  subsisting  principally  on  raw  fish, 
which  they  take  from  boats  constructed  of  bamboos.  Their  only 
clothing  is  of  matting,  maile  out  of  rushes.  They  also  raise  Bom* 
coarse  millet,  which  tbey  boil  in  the  busk  for  food.  The  fishing  tribt 
bears  the  name  of  I'adoU,  i\a^vu.  More  remote  from  Persia,  kud 
farther  north,  there  are  Indiaos  who  dwell  in  cities  whose  hablta 
assimilate  to  those  who  inhabit  the  region  of  Baclriana.  Theae 
Indians  pay  annual  tribute  in  gold  to  Darius." 

Those  who  have  seen  the  lower  classes  in  India  in  modem  tiraei^ 
without  clothing,  and  their  mat-hoods  to  keep  otl'  the  rain,  od  all  the 
great  rivers,  and  on  the  sea-coast,  will  at  once  rocognise  in  them  the 
fitihing  tribes  of  Herodotus  on  the  Indus.  The  earliest  account  aflurded 
to  any  of  the  literary  societies  of  India  among  ourselvos,  is  dated  in 
I778|  when  the  eastern  portion  of  Bengal  mffcred  from  incDrsiaiu 
la^le  by  a  rac«  of  people  entitled  Garrows,  who  eame  from  a  billy 
tnuit  called  after  theui  the  G&rrow  Mountains,  bgrderiog  on  tbe  tUt* 
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trict  of  Bbaftslpiir.  For  a  eoniiderablo  time,  troops  wok  employed 
agaiuat  tliem,  but  to  little  purjwde,  aa  they  retired  into  tbeir  woody 
fatitneGBee,  and  picked  off  tlieir  enemies  day  and  aigbt,  by  their  silent 
but  dndly  weapon,  tbe  bow.  At  length,  a  young  eivil  servant  of  the 
name  of  Cleveland  tried  to  rtviliie  diem  by  cunciliatloD,  and  in  the 
ooonw  of  a  few  yeara  snccerded  in  his  cffoita.  They  tmik  to  cutti- 
Tating  the  land  partially,  and  rarried  on  coDsiderable  commerce  with 
tbe  iiibubilania  of  (lie  plain.  Some  of  tbem  were  finally  embodied 
into  a  police  corps,  regularly  duriplined,  and  they  have  lately  been 
inapocted  and  reported  as  one  of  tbe  finest  nativ*  regiments  in 
Indift. 

Captain  Sberwjll  baa  lately  diecovered  another  triira,  called 
F  SenthaU.  Of  these,  and  uf  the  bill  race,  be  hta  made  skettibes  of  the 
*  beads  and  busts  of  several,  and  caused  them  to  be  lithugrnpbed 
In  tbe  last  Calcutta  Journal.  The  Sontbals  are  spread  over  the 
country  from  Cattack,  as  for  as  Bhagalpur.  In  spite  of  their 
former  nnciviliiod  habita,  they  have  become  indnetrious  cultivators, 
and  land  has  been  aasigned  to  them  by  tbe  government  in  the 
nnreclaimed  tract  bclew  the  moiintatns,  which,  according  to  Captain 
Sherwill,  embraces  a  boundary  of  294  miles.  In  1818,  they  com- 
prised  in  that  jiart  forty  villages,  with  3000  snula.  !□  ]^51,  they 
bad  establisbeil  1473  small  Tillages,  numbering  82,79^  inhabitants, 
and  paying  a  land-tax  equivalent  to  43,918  rupees.  These  facts  are 
valusble,  and  shew  wliat  may  be  done  by  paying  niore  attention  to 
this  class  of  people.  Colonel  Dixon's  aucccse  in  Mirwata,  the  report  of 
which  has  lately  been  published,  is  another  instance  of  a  like  nature. 
As  all  tbe  accounts  of  the  aborigines  very  much  resemble  each 
other  with  regard  to  their  habits,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  on  those  of 
the  Sontbals,  which  may  he  considered  as  rather  a  favourable  picture. 
The  men  wear  little  or  no  clutbing.  The  women  wear  a  cloth,  a  yard 
wide,  and  from  six  to  twelve  yards  in  length,  wrapped  round  the  waist, 
carried  over  the  left  sbouldcr,  and  sometimes  covering  tbe  back  part 
of  tbe  bead.  It  ia  then  brought  under  tbe  right  arm,  crossoii  the 
body,  and  ia  tucked  in  in  front,  having  a  very  graceful  appearance. 
This  garment  called  Sari,  ia  tbe  uniform  dress  of  the  Hindu  race 
tbroogkout  India-  Both  male  and  female  wear  massive  rings  of  metal 
dependent  from  their  «ira. 

Their  religion  enjoins  bloody  Bocrifjcea,  usually  to  an  inyinible 
deity;  bnt  which  ia  often  exhibited  in  tbe  fonii  of  aome  large  stone 
or  aliapelees  log,  besmeared  with  oil,  and  decorated  with  Dowera. 
Tkia  would  api-icar  to  indicate  the  ^lot  selected  for  sacrifice  rather 
Uutn  tbe  representatioa  of  any  dirinity.     On  aoaM  oooaBoua,  i  have 
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eeen  the  log  with  a  human  head,  or  that  of  a  tiger,  carved  on  it  in 
llie  rndeat  passible  maoner. 

Captain  Sherwill,  in  epeakingr  of  their  reli^iou,  Bays,  they  prey  to 
their  deity  to  avert  the  evils  of  &mine  and  disease ;  »ad  to  preserva 
them  from  wild  hearts  and  venomous  reptiles.  They  believe  their 
goda  can  only  be  appeased  or  propitiated  by  living  sacri6ce;  and  the 
blood  of  the  victim  ia  eagerly  gathered  in  small  vessels  retained  for 
the  purpose  by  the  votaries. 

teir  prie^te  are  seU-electvd,  and  depend  on  their  talents  and 
jT  for  their  Djaint«nance. 
r  weapons  are  the  bow  and  arrow,  formed  of  the  bamboo  or 
1  wood,  and  tbe  string  is  made  of  the  same  material.  Troth 
ie  held  sacred  among  tbem ;  and  if  called  on  to  swear,  they  do  so 
on  the  skin  of  a  tiger  or  on  that  of  a  live  cat. 

All  tlieir  ceremonies,  religious  and  joyona,  are  accompanied  by 
feasting,  drinking,  and  dancing.  Four  bunilred  women,  with  their 
hair  highly  ornamented  with  flowers,  have  been  aeen  at  one  time> 
exhibiting  in  a  ring,  in  long  stringa  of  dancers,  in  rows  of  twenty  or 
thirty  each  from  a  common  centre.  They  lay  hold  with  one  hand  on 
each  other's  cinclurea  or  woiatbande,  and  keep  time  by  striking  th«ir 
heels  on  the  ground. 

Tbe  muaicians  are  men  decorated  with  long  peaeock's  feathers,  who 
dance  in  front  of  the  women,  faciug  them ;  and  exhibiting  wild  and 
fantastic  attitudes,  at  tbe  same  time,  regolating  the  £gure  of  tha 
dance.  On  such  occasions,  the  musicians  are  usually  intoxicated:  not 
so  the  females. 

In  tbe  same  neighbourhood  occorv  the  tribe  of  the  Mailers  or 
Mollis.     They  give  namea  to  Malda  and  Malipur. 

To  the  southward  and  eastward,  are  the  Simktae  and  Kulcia 
tribes,  which  closely  resemble  tbe  Soolhala  and  Garrowa  to  their 
national  peculiarities. 

Colonel  Tod,  Sir  H.  Elliot,  and  the  Rev.  H .  Buchanan  Hamilton,  are 
my  authorities  for  slating  that  the  pastoral  tribes  (thongh  they  pro- 
bably  followed  the  hunting  race)  once  held  dominion  over  the  greater 
part  of  Northern  India.  Tbey  are  now  scattered,  but  they  were  the 
nilers  of  Nipal  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  They  are 
;nt>oned  in  the  Puriinaa  (comparatively  modem  Sanskrit  works)  a» 
having  reigned  in  the  west  of  Guxerat  and  Malwa,  under  the  name  of 
Abbiras.  Tiiey  were  expelled  by  the  Cattis,  who  took  their  phu»  in 
liddle  of  the  ninth  centnry;  and  from  theui  the  territory  uf  tho 
Abhtras  haa  received  the  name  of  Cattywar. 

Having  disposed  in  a  summary  way  of  tho  pastoral  tribes,  I  shidl 
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prficeeJ  to  g'lvo  in  -letftil  tiio  iufomuaiim  I  liave  collected  of  tlio 
liunting  tribes,  and  1  sliiill  first  direct  atientiou  to  tlioEe  wliicli  nro 
foand  atilt  to  occupy  the  regions  where  the  Bengali,  the  Hindi,  and 
the  Urdu  l&nguages  prevail.  Id  these  Titces,  Sir  Henry  Elliot  aud 
finchanan  Hamilton  continue  to  be  my  beat  authorities. 

BENDiEa. — The  Bengios,    who  are  fouod,    from   Bengala,   ae   far 

lorth-weet  even  as  Delhi,  probably  gave  name  to  the  territory  bo 

lied.     They  are  of  the  lowest  clo^s  of  human  beings,  are  occupied 

the   meanest  offices,  and   they   even    consider   the  care  of  dog4 

igarded  by  the  Hindus  as  unclean)   a  privilege.     In  many  piu'ts 

ley  have  ombmced  tlie  Alabomedan  religion,  and  affect  some  of  the 

;ticca   of  the    Hindus.     Tliey  feed  on  nil   animal  food,  and   are 

imed  outcasts.     In   the   Mahomeilau  armies,  they  have  exhibited 

and  as   iiidij^cnea   they  claim   the   honour  of  leading 

storming-parties  iii  the  attack  of  forta. 

BnAR. — Next  in  order  come  tlie  Bliars.  Ttiej  are  also  called 
Rsj-Bbar,  Bbarat,  and  Bharatpntra.  Tradition  assigns  to  them  the 
poaaeeaion  of  the  whole  tract  of  Gorakpur,  as  far  west  as  Bandelkand 
ud  Sagar.  Many  old  stone  forts,  embankments,  and  caverus,  between 
Allahabad  and  Azimgarh,  ascribed  to  tbem,  indicate  no  inconsiderable 
igress  in  civilization.  The  name  extends  ae  far  west  as  Marwar, 
tbey  perform  llie  most  menial  offices,  and  are  employed  in 
seeping  swine.  They  retain  atill  a  few  principalities  in  the  hills 
Mstward  of  Mirzapur,  where  tbey  are  «tyled  Rajaa.  They  are  alao 
found  as  far  south  ae  Cbcinpur  and  Bijaygarh. 

Cheris. — The  Cheria  appear  to  be  the  aborigines  of  GhaKipur, 

■  part  of  Gorakpur,  the  southern  portion  of  Benares  at  Mirzapur,  and 

by  some  deemed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Bhars.     Their  features 

have  a  decided  affinity  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  Vindhya  moun- 

Though  reduced  in  nnmbers  to  a  few  families,  they  cling  to 

their  ancient  dignity,  by  inetalllug  the  head  of  every  small  commu- 

iiily  of  five  or  nix  famiUea  with  the  title  of  Raja,  and  of  going  through 

^tbe  ceromomy  of  applying  the  tilak,  a  round  spot  of  fresh  blood  on  the 

ihead,  as  a  token  of  royalty.     This   practice  will   be  moro  par- 

ilarly  alluded  to   hereafter.     Tbey  retained  some  power  as  tato 

the  sixteenth  century,  when,  according   to  Elliott,   Maliouta,   a 

Cheri  chieftain  of  Bchar,  defended  hia  castle  for  a  lengthened  period 

ftgainst  Sherc  Shah,  afterwards  Emperor  of  Delhi.     On  this  occaion, 

Sbere  Shah's  army  experienced  a  heavy  loss,  owing  to  the  obstinacy 

with  which  the  place  was  defended.     Tradition  suya  the  Cheria  were 

:pelkd  from  ))eyond  the  Jumna  by  ibe  Bajpoots  eoniinering  east- 

WBrd ;  and  that  the  people  of  the  same  name  in  the  neiglibonrhood  of 
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Etawa,  who  are  now  the  cultivating  eerfs,  are  the  dcscendnnta  of  tboM 
who  retoaed  to  quit  their  lands,  though  compelled  to  give  the  |trAilBce 
t«  tbeir  conquerors.     This  appears  to  have  been  frequently  the  cue 

KoLEs. — These  are  intermingled,  in  the  north,  with  the  Cheris, 
bat  farther  south,  they  are  wholly  distinct.  Th^r  ocenputiooa  are 
now  of  the  most  servile  kind,  while  Saktifigarh,  originally  Kolwana, 
and  the  district  of  Kote  Asia,  in  the  district  of  Benares,  testify  their 
former  importance. 

Sir  H.  Elliot  thinks,  from  their  similarity  of  hahits  and  condition, 
that  they  have  a  common  origin  with  tlio  Kolie  in  the  west.  It  is 
from  thia  tribe  the  emigrants  denominated  Hill  Coolies  are  deriyed, 
which  supply  labour  to  the  Manritins. 

DKANtK. — This  tribe  is  composed  of  fowlers  and  archers.  They 
abound  chiefly  in  Bohar,  but  ara  found  as  hr  west  and  north  us  Delhi, 
and  are  of  the  aboriginal  race. 

Domes. — The  late  Mr.  Trail  has  left  a  valnable  memoir  of  tbia 
tribe.  They  are  nndoulitediy  an  ahoriginftl  race,  with  all  the  ptwn- 
iiarities  that  belong  to  it,  and  which  differ  so  entirely  from  iboae  of 
the  Hindus.  They  once  had  considerable  power  in  Kamann;  and  the 
names  of  ecTeral  f«rt<  called  after  them,  prove  their  former  iuiportan«i!. 
They  are  now  redncvd  to  the  condition  of  serf?  of  the  soil,  both  in 
Kamann  and  as  far  away  south  as  Cattack.  Buchanan  Hamilton 
believes  they  expelled  the  Tirhus  from  Tirhnt,  and  were  ihemselvM 
expelled  by  the  Bhara. 

DsER. — Of  this  tribe,  Elliot  haa  only  a  few  words  to  say.  He 
calk  them  "  a  low  caste,  found  in  the  Sagor  territory.  They  eat  sU 
sorts  of  dead  animals,  and  acU  the  skins  to  carriers  and  tanners," 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Mahomedans  who  came  from 
Hindustan  give  the  same  appellation  to  all  the  Tillage  *«rfs  in  llie 
Dekhan,  a  name  unknown  to  ihcmselres,  or  the  Hindus  by  whom 
they  were  enslaved. 

I  Kave  now  given  some  acoonnt  of  those  tribes  of  the  nhorigioefl 
ocoopying  the  eastern  portion  of  Upper  India  ;  namely,  the  Soiitbal»v 
tl>e  Oarrows,  the  Bengies,  the  Bliars,  the  Cheris,  the  Tirhus,  Uie 
Kulea,  the  Dhers,  the  Uhanuks,  and  the  Domes.  Of  the<«,  nambcffl 
of  tho  Sonthals,  the  Bengics,  and  the  Cheria  have  embraced  tho 
Mnhomedan  faith;  hut  they  etill  int«rnmrry  with  their  own  nneon- 
vertcd  tribes.  I  shall  noir  ask  yon  to  follow  me  to  tho  westward, 
and  proceeding  thence  to  the  sonth,  and  subset] aently  along  tho 
[  pn*tcm  ron't  northward,  we  shall  arrifc  at  tho  point  from  whence  w» 
ktarled. 
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MtiTA.— Tbe  liret  tribe  I  come  to  is  that  of  the  Min».     Coioii<^] 
Tod,  who  lived  for  many  years  in  the  country  they  inhabit,  states 
Ihftt  many  of  tbem  had  embraced  the  Hahomedan  faith;  bat,  with 
Ibe  CKception  of  abstaining  from  Swine's  flesh,  they  adopt  none  uf  the 
I  Hoslira  cnetoms  or  tenets.     They  eTCrywherc  retain  their  primitive 

babite,'  and  when  they  cannot  obtain  a.  wife  among  the  Mahomedan 

IMinas,  they  marry  one  of  ifae  tribe  not  bom  in  that  faith. 
In  Bome  places  they  are  stiU  serfs  of  the  soil ;  iu  others  they  hold 
lltids,  for  the  nse  of  which  they  pay  heavy  routs  to  the  Hindu  lords. 
Mkc  all  the  aboriginal  race,  tliey  claim  ta  be  tho  real  proprietors  of 
■le  land,  and  they  remind  each  other  of  this  right  in  the  following 
Putich  : 
'-  "  Bhfip-rii  dhani  Rdj  ho, 

i  Bhum-rd  dhani  Maj  ho." 

^Btfr 
tket 


''  The  Raja,  'u  proprietor  of  hiu  sbare: 
I  am  tho  proprietor  of  the  laud." 


and  enjoy. 

g  others 


The  Minas  occapy  the  dlatriets  of  Ambir  and  Jaipur, 
1  their  serfege,  many  highly  valued  privileges. 
s  that  of  the  remarkable  practice  which  takes  place  on  t 
the  throne,  by  the  Rajput  Raja  of  Nercrar,  On  this 
ii  required  to  apply  the  "tika,"  or  "tiiaka,"  the  red  spot  emblematical 
of  royally,  on  the  forehead  of  tho  new  sovereign.  This  is  done  by 
blood  drawn  from  the  toe  of  a  Mioa.  In  default  of  this  ceremony, 
the  recognitiou  of  tho  prince  would  not  be  complete  on  the  part  of 
the  aborigines,  nor  could  their  loyalty  be  depended  on.  As  it  h,  they 
ftre  deemed  so  faithful,  that  they  are  selected  to  guard  the  palace  and 
tiie  treasury  at  Nerwar,  and  to  form  the  only  esoort  attendant  on  the 
L  pTrncesses  when  they  go  abroad. 

^^^^1  MtR. — Westward  of  the  Minns,  we  arrtve  at  the  province  of 
^^^^ninrara,  called  after  the  aboriginal  tribe  of  Mirs.  The  forts  of 
^^^^Kftjmlr,  Jesselmir,  and  Cumbelmir  attest  their  former  power.  A  tribe 
^^^^nf  the  same  name  is  found  among  the  population  inhabiting  the  val- 
^^^Ueya  of  the  Himalaya.  The  Mirs,  like  other  tribes,  have  embraeed  the 
^^^Bltahomedan  failh.  hut  they  preserve  their  original  customs,  and  Inter- 
^^^~  marry  in  their  clans,  whether  Mahomcdan  or  otherwise.  They 
I  reside  id  and  on  the  oaUkirts  of  the  Aravali  mountains,  and  extend 

i  from  the  desert  as  far  south  aa  the  neighbourhood  of  Udayapur. 

^^^^^  Colonel  Dixon's  report  of  this  people  has  lately  lieeii  published 
^^^^U^  tho  CoQft  of  Directors  of  the  Ea°t  India  Company,  and  forms  thr 
^^^^■bllest  a«eoant  of  their  former  history,  and  their  present  condition, 
^^^^Mbm  the;  were  brought  under  the  British  autliorit^.     TV.%  x<&Wv^ 
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Tvliiob  lie  efl'ected  in  their  tivil  Imbiie,  and  the  purpose  to  wliicli  lit- 
}iiL8  mode  DSe  of  tkent  as  good  soldiers,  shows  of  what  they  are  capable. 
According  to  tradition,  they  are  mncli  intermixed  with  the  itajput 
race.  This  tliey  accouut  for  by  statiog  that  the  latter,  when  hard 
presEcd  by  the  MahomeUan  arms  in  early  times,  ded  to  the  hills,  tuiA 
intermarried  with  the  Mira.  These,  as  they  now  exist,  therefore,  as- 
sume the  privilege  of  being  coosidered  true  Hindus.  The  admission  of 
Colonel  Ditou,  however,  as  to  thetr  habits,  at  once  remores  all  claim 
to  snch  pretensions.  A  eimilar  title  is  by  some  set  forth  in  a  iieigU- 
bouring  and  extensive  tribe,  of  whiuh  1  sliall  speak  beceafter.  The 
Mirs.  according  to  Colonel  Dixon  (though  claimiog  some  Hindu 
affinity),  "are  perfectly  regardless  of  all  the  forms  enjoined  as 
■  to  ablution,  the  preparation  of  food,  and  other  ceremonies.  They 
ofTer  sacrificca  to  several  deities  wholly  nnknown  to  the  Hindus; 
among  others  is  the  personified  goddess  of  small-pox  and  of  other 
diseases.  They  partake  freely  of  the  flesh  of  all  animals,  not  ex- 
cepting the  cow  and  the  buffalo,  and  they  drink  copiously  of  spiritnoua 
liquors." 

They  perform  festivals  for  the  dead,  on  which  oocaeion  all  clana- 
ineu  are  invited  to  join.  Their  widows  marry  the  younger  brother  of 
their  deceased  husbands.  They  have  no  priests,  excepting  those  who 
arc  skilful  in  witchcraft,  in  which  art  they  implicitly  believe.  Beforo 
they  were  reclaimed,  they  made  inroads  into  all  the  villages  ou  thw 
plains,  and  carrying  off  men  and  cattle,  retained  tlieta  till  ransomed. 
They  levied  hhLck-niail  throughout  tiieir  fastnesses,  and  in  ercry 
rci^peet  followed  the  practices  of  the  aborigines  elsewhere. 

They  are  at  present  remarkable  for  their  fidelity,  Lrulb^  atid 
honesty;  and,  as  lias  boeu  before  stated,  have  proved  oxeelleul  and 
well-disciplined  soldiers,  attacking  without  remorse  those  who  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  country;  and,  as  Colonel  Dixon  vouches,  escorting 
and  guanliiig  as  prisoners  even  their  own  relatives  when  plooed  undor 
their  charge. 

BaiLs. — lu  close  contact  with  the  Mirs  commences  the  tribe  uf 
Bhils  and  Naikrus.  The  latter  inhabit  the  hills  between  DongArpnr, 
Banswara,  and  Junagarh.  They  hold  themselves  superior  to  otlier 
tribes  of  Bhils,  and  are  probably  descendants  of  certain  ancient  fihil 
chieftains.  North  of  the  Nerbudda  the  Bhils  retain  their  original 
habits;  but  in  the  valley  called  Nimar  many  have  hevomo  Malio- 
medans,  exercising  as  much  or  a^  Httlo  Mahomedanism  as  suits  their 
purpose.  Tlioy  extend  over  a  very  Urge  space  of  country;  cuui- 
menoing  at  Udayapur,  on  the  north  in  Mcwar  they  ncoupv  the  eustcru 
watershed  of  the  Western  Ghat4,  as  fur  sonth  lu  Nnnxick.     They  furiii 
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tbe  chief  population  of  Nimi 
>udwBn»  on  the  cast ;  nnd  i 
innttkinfi  running  eastiran], 
3  north,  and  the  Salijiidri 


p,  from  Rajpipta  on  tho  west,  as  fiir  aa 

ihabit  al)  the  branches  of  the  western 

ncluding  the  Vindhya,  the  SAtpura  on 

ith  of  the  valley  of  Candeah.     Tho 


vractiee  of  allixing  the  bloody  spot  on  the  forehead  of  princes,  on  their 

a  performed  by  a  Bhil  when  a  new  Rana  of  Udayapur  (tbo 

bigliest  in  rank  of  nil   tlio  Hindu  sovereigns  in  India)  ascend.t  the 

throne.     One  braneb  of  this  tribe  iij  denominated  Ujla,  or  tho  Fair 

Bhils.     Their  colour  is  accounted  for  by  their  having  received  among 

them,  on  the  invasion  of  the  Mahonieduns,  the  refugee  Rajputs  who 

escaped  the  Moslini  slaughter,  wbicb  usually  occurred  on  the  storming 

of  the  Rajput  forts.     On  such  occasions,  the  Rajputs,  when  they  lost 

all  hope  of  further  successful  defence,  rather  than  surrender  themselves 

and  their  families  to  perpetual  slavery  and  degradation,  put  to  death 

their  females  and  chihlren,  and  awaited  the  result  of  the  etorm.     At 

that  time,  with  a  short  tunic  round  their  loins,  well  girl  up,  and  with 

^  their  swords  and  shields  in   their   hands,  they  bathed,  and,  drijiping 

wet,  rushed  upon  the  enemy.     lu  such  cases  most  of  them  perished, 

pbut  those  who  forced  their  way  through  the  enemy's  ranks,  retired  into 

e  bill^,  and  became  amalgamated  with  that  tribe  now  denominated 

tJjIa  Bhils:  hence  their  dissimilarity  in  appearance  from  other  tribes 

P«f  the  same  irvce.     The  Bhils,  under  the  denomination  of  Kirat,  are 

in    the    ancient    Hindu    heroic  poem,    tho    Mahdbhdratn, 

s  stated  a  follower  of  the  Bhil  Chief  of  Maheswara,  on  the 

Merhudda,  slew  with  an  arrow  the  demigod  Krishna,  on  his  retreat 

towards  Gu*erat,  after  the  celebrated  battle  of  tbo  Kurus  and  Pandas, 

e  period  of  which  hiia  not  yet  been  filed. 

This  race  hns  been  described  by  eoreral  authors  (namely.  Sir 
'ha  Malcolm,  Colonel  Tod,  Captnia  DangerSeld,  and  Captain 
Hnnter)  some  years  ago.  The  latter  says  of  them  :  "  The  lidelity  to 
r  acknowledged  chief,  termed  Naig,  is  very  remarkable ;  and  so 
Strong  is  their  att.icbment,  that  in  no  situation  nor  condition,  however 
Mesperate.  can  they  be  induced  to  betray  him.  If  old  and  dccrepid, 
Ifaoy  will  carry  him  from  place  to  place,  tu  save  liini  from  his  enemies." 
Bach  clan  is  distinguished  by  their  arrows  having  the  feathers  fastened 
a  peculiar  manner,  and  a  message  from  one  clun  to  another  is 
known  to  he  real  when  the  bearer  brings  a  chieftain's  arrow  with 
Colonel  Tod  mentions  an  instance  of  this  sort.  The  wife  of  an 
sent  chieftain  aflurded  protection  to  one  of  the  Colonel's  messengers 
through  the  country  by  giving  hjin  one  of  her  husband's  arrown,  the 
sight  of  which  acted  like  a  charm,  and  procured  fur  him  in  tho  densoet 
«  ftll  his  wants,  and  absolnte  protection. 
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I  liave  nlr^aiiy  elutoil  Ibat,  aj  they  clniin  &11  tLe  laiiil,  of  wLidi 
I  tliey  say  ibcy  have  beeu  forcibly  dispusseeBed,  they  consider  them- 
ea  at  liberty  to  levy  tribute  or  taxes  on  travellers  {nuaing  tliroD|^ 
[  their  coantry,  and  evon  fur  protection  affbnled  to  the  iiih»bttiuits  of 
tie  plain.  Like  the  hill-trihes  in  the  Khyber  and  other  posnB  into 
Afghauiatan,  the  BhiU  re<]iiire  even  armed  bodies  to  [lay  (licin  tribata 
in  puling  through  their  nioDutaiits.  Tbey  have,  in  niuro  than  one 
instance,  succeeded  in  plundering  aU  llie  baggage  of  Mabntlta  anni««; 
and  in  some  coses  have  actually  received  money  for  a  free  passage-.  Od 
the  occasion  of  the  return  of  the  firtit  and  third  divieione  of  th^  Madnu 
I  nrmy,  under  the  Commander-iu-^hief,  Sir  Thoe.  Hi«lop,  in  the  montb 
of  February,  1SI8,  the  BUils  of  Nimar  bod  the  audacity  to  demand 
£20,000  to  permit  it  to  pass  their  moDntaioa.  This  prupoenJ  was  of 
course  rejected  with  indignation,  and  the  Bhils,  to  tie  uumlter  of 
fieveral  hundreds,  lined  the  pass  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Th« 
British  cavalry  and  artillery  pa«eed  on  withoat  molestation,  but  when 
the  liiDg  line  of  baggage  had  fairly  entered  the  defile,  the  manuders, 
like  Clan  Alpine's  men  described  in  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  rose  fruitt 
every  bush,  and  behind  each  rock,  and  rushed  down  to  the  attack. 
Here  they  were  warmly  received  by  some  troops  difipereed  among  the 
baggHge ;  but  what  was  their  surprise  to  find  the  crest  and  sides  of 
the  mountains  nlreudy  occupied  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  liritisli 
infantry,  who,  couiog  down  upon  them  from  above,  compelled  tboai 
to  relretit  precipitately,  with  the  loss  of  from  seventy  to  ci^^ty  of 
their  number  left  dead  iu  the  pass.  These  same  BbiLs  wero  after- 
wards reclaimed  by  firm  but  just  meaeurea  of  coneiliation,  aod  inn 
few  months  returned  to  the  rillagea  of  which  they  were  the  hereditary 
watchmen,  and  proved  the  moat  faithful  gaardiaiis  of  the  treasure,  and 
the  moat  eSoiont  police  in  the  world ;  aloce  when  a  portion  of  them 
has  been  entertained  as  a  local  militia,  which  haa  become  a  motit 
uHcful  and  effective  iud  to  the  civil  autboritiea  in  the  provinc«  of 
Cnndesh. 

Bishop  Heber,  in  passing  through  the  hilly  tract  of  the  Amvali, 
notices  the  wild  habits  of  the  Bhils.  }Iq  was  much  atruek  with  thur 
open  and  mauly  appearsnee,  with  their  bows  and  arrowH,  whieh 
reminded  hiui  of  the  deseription  of  the  followers  of  Robin  Hood  hi 
olden  tlmee  in  England. 

KoLia, — West  of  the  BhiU  lie*  the  alioriginal  nwo  of  Koli,  pro- 

I   bably  a  branch  of  the  Kolen  of  the  uuatcni  piLrt  of  India.      Tfaojr 

occupy  the  country  along  the  western  aide  of  tlie  Ar»raU  and  Bali* 

I  ydJri  Ohota,  tui  Gir  suuth  un  Ooa.     Thoy  arc,  on  the  coiut,  expert 

^boatmen,  and  tend  aU  the  ferriefl  in  thn  l>ekhan.     Their  uccnpntion  if 
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,  of  fiehei-iueu;  otherwUe  tliey  urn  tlie  uieuials  of  villager  a-rnl 
lAwns,  as  axe  Uie  aliorigiaes  eleevrhere. 

Under  our  government  tho  aliorigines  meet  wJlli  moro  conaidera* 
m  tbn.n  under  that  of  the  Uftttves.  The;  are  tbe  porters  and 
by-labourers  oo  the  eea-coasLe;  and  it  aeeme  likely  that  the  wurd 
'  (now  applied  to  pereouii  of  tliat  deacriptioa  through  Indi^  by 
■Dropeans  in  general)  hits  been  adopted  from  the  employment  of 
We  of  Weatem  India  before  any  other  part  of  the  coast  was  visit«d. 
a  tlie  Konkan,  north  of  Bombay,  are  two  tribes,  denominated  Wa- 
j  nnd  Komlie,  described  by  the  Hev.  Dr.  Wilson,  in  the  Journa.1 
f  the  Bombay  brunch  of  this  Society.  The  latter  eItl^nd  as  f&r 
e  banks  of  tlie  Nerbudda,  where  they  are  cpokeu  of  by 
kptain  Rigby. 

MuARs. — The    Mhara  are  the  aJioriginea  and  the   Tillage  BerfH 
t  Uhar-n(ahtr&  (the  Mahr&tttt  country),  so  called  after  them;   and 

Manqb  give  name  to  a  part  of  thd  same  country  south  of  the 

These  two  tribea  reqnire  no  further  mention  than  the  bare  fiu:t  of 
r  existence  in  those  lotalitiea.     A  great  jeahiusy  esiate  between 
them  against  encroachment  on  the  territorial  limits  of  eauh. 

Ramitsis. — When  Sivaji,  the  founder  of  the  Mahmtta  dynasty, 
fitet  encroached  on  the  Mogul  power,  he  made  it^  of  the  hill-tribe» 
called  Mawalifi  (the  inbubitaule  of  tbe  mawali,  or  valleys  and  table- 
lands of  the  SahySdri  mountains)  to  effect  his  purpose.     At  the  same 
lime,  he  invited  the  Hindu  Zemindars  (of  whom  he  was  cue)  of  the 
teighbouriug  countriee,  to  send  into  his  eervice  their  village  eerfs. 
tbey  willingly  obeyed  the  summons  i  and  these  erentuaJly  became  the 
etive,  steady,  and  faithful  infantry  that  first  obtained  posseasioa  of^ 
d  afterwards  retained  for  him,  tbe  numerous  hill-forts  whicli  ufiorded 
0  many  rallying  points  among  his  native  fastnesses. 
These  tribes  camo  from  the  provinces  of  Telingana  on  the  east  and 
in  the  south.     Not  being  attached  to  wiy  of  the  Mahratta 
H,  they  ueceBsarily  bivouacked  in  the  open  air;  and  being  always 
1  the  6eld,  they  obtained  the  appellation  of  K^unoussi  or  Ramusis, 
■  FnieeUn.     Such  is  the  history  attached  to  their  jntraduction  into 
t  Mabratta  country.     They  are  nudoubtedly  Gtrangers,  inasmuch  ait 
hey  are  divided  into  two  elans,  denominated  Bark i  and  Halga;  the 
mer  speaking  the  Tulugu  or  Telinga  language,  and  the  Utter  the 
Jkn&rcse.     Moreover.  Lheeo  are  the  u^ues  of  aborij^inul  tribes  in  the 
)  provinces  from  whence   ihey  camo.     To  Captain  (now  Major) 
hKintuch,  »f  the  Madras  army,   we  am  indebted  (or  very  wnple 
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ilotaile  of  the  iiiuiiuers,  babiU,  and  relijrion  of  the  UamusU,  wbicli  are 
to  be  found  Dot  only  in  our  ova  Journal,  but  more  eqiecsially  in  th»t 
of  tlie  Madras  Literary  Suciety.  Thesn  atwoonta  oonfirni  fully  tho 
uotiuD  of  their  belonging  to  the  aborigines. 

B&DARB. — Proceeding  aoutfa,  wo  conio  to  tUe  Beilara,  n  tribe  wbuaa 
ancestors  laid  tbe  foiiniUtion  of  tbe  city  of  that  name,  and  wliiob 
extends  tbrongbout  tie  territory  wherein  tbo  Cauarese  language  in 
spoken.  Ttiey  were  not  entirely  subdued  by  the  Hindus,  nor  even  by 
llio  Mabomedane.  Tbo  Raja  of  Sorapur,  in  the  Leart  of  the  Nium'a 
country,  still  hohls  his  patrimonial  appanage,  eurrounded  by  his  faith- 
ful tribe,  claiming  a  descent  of  mora  than  thirty  centuries )  and 
up  till  tbe  middle  of  tbe  hut  century,  and  even  till  tbe  end  of  it* 
Bcdar  cbiefu,  with  tbeir  clans  around  them,  retained  ounsideniblt 
l>o)ver  in  Mysore  and  the  districts  east  of  it. 

It  was  only  about  tbe  middle  of  the  last  century  that  the  sereni 
Iti'dar  principalities  fell  before  the  arnie  of  Haldar  Ali  in  Mysore. 
He  bad  a  high  respect  for  tbeir  courage,  and  ea  great  conlideuce 
in  tlieir  fidelity,  that  a  body  of  two  hundred  BeJar  epearmi^n  run 
beside  bim,  whether  on  horseback  or  in  his  palankeen,  and  alwnya 
gnai'ded  bis  lent  at  night.  We  shall  have  to  speak  of  this  tribe 
hen-lifter. 

In  niuny  parts  of  tbe  Dekban,  as  well  as  in  the  aoutli,  these  tribes, 
under  the  uatire  governments,  formed  a  local  militia,  and  were  remu* 
neraled  by  waste  lands  given  np  to  them  to  cultivate.  Whore  ttiay 
formed  the  garrisons  of  hill-forts,  iho  laud  within  tbe  range  of  th« 
gDDE  was  allotted  to  these  local  troops,  free  of  tax. 

Quitting  Mysore,  we  enter  on  the  region  of  the  slave  tribes.  Th«y 
arc  still  tbe  predial  serfs  of  the  soil,  and  have  attracted  tbe  notice  nf 
Kuropeun  pbilantbropista.  They  consift  of  the  Cberuniars  of  Malabar; 
of  the  Curumbas  of  Canara.  In  Coobin  and  Travancoro  are  fouud  both 
the  Cheruinare  and  Vedar^,  the  latter  extending  into  Ceylon,  and  tb« 
Marawns  on  the  extreme  south.  Proceeding  northward  from  thence 
we  encounter  in  Tinovelly  and  Coimbatore  the  Kallars,  or,  as  we  call 
them,  Colarios.  In  Tanjore,  tbe  Pullars.  In  the  provinces  of  Sontli 
and  North  Arcot,  tbe  Pallies  and  tbe  Paries,  or  Parias. 

The  term  Cheruinar,  in  the  Tamil  language,  implies  "  children  ef 
the  soil,"  iu  the  south,  as  does  Hbuniia.  the  cuuution  term  in  une  for 
these  tribes,  in  the  north.  The  Hrahmans  even  oekuowlcdgc  theio  to 
bo  tho  first  (tccnpants  of  it,  and  hence  reoogniie  tbctn  as  the  ftbor^glnee, 
though  with  little  acijuainlaDco  of  their  origin. 

In  the  north,  Buchanan  Hamilton  states  that  agrestic  skvery 
preruilu  in  the  following  districts  of  Bengal  aiid  Bohar : — 
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Dacca.  |  Rangpur. 

JelaJpur,  Dinajpur. 

Bakergnuj.  I  Puniiuh. 

Sillict.  I 

Sir  H.  Elliot  speaks  of  tbo  agrestic  slavery  [irevalent  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Etawn,  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Jumna;  Colnuet  Tod  refers  (o  it 
in  central  India;  and  in  the  suutli,  ibe  Parliamentary  Itetumu  exhibit 
I  following  nnnibcrs    in    llje   under-mentioned   provinces   of   the 
l^ffiineula. 

North  and  South  Arcot 20,000 

Tanjoro B,000 

Travaneore        130,000 

_  Cochin       12,000 

»labar 95,000 

llGbnara       82,000 

347,000 
This  return  does  not  include  women  and  children,  which,  if  no 

e  four  to  each  family,  would  give  1,390,000  souls. 
By  an  Act  of  the  British  Government,  they  are  pronounced  to  he 
free;  but  of  what  use  is  the  freedom,  which,  if  claimed,  would  compel 

(them  to  (piit  those  lands  cultivated  by  their  ancestors  from  time 
bimemorial,  the  produce  of  which  bos  for  ages  been  assigned  to  tJietr 
|Dfi<inerors  1 
f  As  we  proceed  northward  from  Madras,  wo  still  eontioue  to  find 
dwriginal  triW,  not  recoguiaed  as  aerfa  of  the  soil  altogether,  but  as 
tillage  servants.  There  are,  however,  some  hill'triljes  which  merit 
am  consideration.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor  discovered  a  tribe  called 
Venedy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pulicat  lake,  twenty-three  miles 
north  of  Madras.  Ho  stales  them  to  be  oitreniely  shy,  living  in  the 
woods,  and  bartering  game,  honey,  wax.  and  drugs  for  grain,  which 
they  do  not  cultivate.  On  reading  his  paper  describing  these  people 
before  ihs  Literary  Society  of  Madras,  the  President,  Mr.  A,  D.  Camp- 
bell,  a]ipeuded  a  note  to  it,  when  published,  of  cousiderable  ratue. 

fit  be  states:  "I  am  quite  certain  that  this  is  an  account  of  the 
d  people  of  the  Pulicat  lake,  lu  the  Kemindari  of  Sri  Hari-Kotah, 
Dm  I  saw  many  years  ago,  caught  like  monkeys  by  the  peons  of 
collector.  Tbe  women  could  nut  count  more  than  four  or  five, 
I  Hnid,  with  their  infants  at  their  breasts,  that  they  (tho  mothers) 
re  only  three  or  four  months  or  years  old.  They  had  no  notion 
time,  Btill  loss  of  religion.     I  have  no  doubt  tfaey  are  similar  to 
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the  Bhils  anil  Khoade,  liut  tbey  are  certaiuly  nut,  like  tlic  Khondv, 
caaniWs." 

Tbe  RcT.  Dr.  Tajlur  speaks  of  anotlier  tribe  of  aboriginea,  termed 
CbcDcliis:  tbey  were  met  with  liy  liim  twenty  miles  from  M&i)i&«, 
und  skirting  tlie  bilU  of  jklysore.  Bucbanao  Hamilton  aifio  met  th«ni 
in  tbe  centre  uf  Mj'sore,  m  1800,  ami  dcecribes  tbcm;  and  Caplkin 
Newliold  encountered  tbe  aimc  people  in  tbe  Natla-Mulla  bills,  lying 
between  Camotam  and  BudwaL  He  describes  Ibe  encoiiuler  tliu: 
"  They  inhabit  clearings  in  the  retired  parts  of  the  forest,  one  at 
which  I  unexpectedly  entered  while  on  a  shooting  ciearaion  nenr 
Pacherlu,  in  the  Nandi  Cammoma  pass.  Tbe  huts  bad.  walbi  uf 
wickerwork,  about  three  feet  blgb,  and  conical  roofa  of  elraw,  villi  k 
sort  of  Bcreem  tlirown  in  the  front  of  a  low  entrance.  The  men,  nmriy 
iu  a  Btate  of  nudity,  were  lying  outside  here  and  there  fut  asleep,  in 
the  sun,  tired  probably  with  watching  or  hunting  wild  beaeta  during 
the  night ;  while  the  women  (rather  more  decently  clad)  were  pre- 
paring tlieir  food,  or  nursing  their  children.  A  nniuhcr  uf  large  <lo^ 
instantly  attacked  the  intruder,  but  were  kept  at  bay  by  the  butt-ead 
of  a  gun,  till  their  maiitera  awoke  and  <»uie  U>  the  reecue. 

"  On  ijueGtioning  tJiein  as  to  tbeir  ideas  uf  a  future  eUUti,  fcbajr 
replied — '  tbey  knew  not  whether  there  wm  a  God  or  nut ;  never 
having  been  inatructed.  Uid  not  know  wha,t  was  to  become  of  Llwoi 
»fter  death,  nor  of  any  future  rewards  or  punisbmoala.' " 

Besdea  ibe  Chencbiwara  of  Telingana,  tbero  are  other  ftborigiMU 
tribes,  such  as  ibo  Kamiwars,  Yelmiwars,  Bnrki,  DondiLui,  Buidi 
pote,  and  Talliar.  All  these  live  more  or  leas  by  tbeft  wbcu  in  tbo 
wood*;  and  when  not  attached  to  villages  as  police. 

GuHDs. — So  late  ae  1817,  very  little  was  known  of  the  vanou 
aboriginal  tribes,  for  Bir  R.  JenkiuB  in  hiii  admirable  Keport  oa  llie 
Nagpur  country,  observes  :  "  Tbe  Gouda  are  mentioned  to  the  btMo- 
rical  poems  of  the  Hindus  as  being  a  powerful  nation  or  tribe  iu  Mrly 
times:  may  tbey  nut  have  been  one  of  tlio  primitive  people  uf  India 
Gonqiif  red  by  the  Hindus,  and  the  remnant  driven  to  the  hills  t"  His 
census  of  tbe  whole  population  of  Goudwann  at  that  timu  gave 
2,470,000  inhabitants,  spread  over  a  «urfa«o  uf  70,000  sqn^ra  milss, 
a  great  port  of  vrhiob  is  an  imponetmblc  forest.  Tliis  atfurds  r  pe)iii> 
latiiMi  of  only  40  to  the  square  milu,  ntid  includes  all  clawcs  iif  thv 
■objects  uf  tbe  Rajn  of  Nagpur,  Hindu  and  Maboin«dau.  The  OonU 
ore  liubdividod  into  seven  or  eight  diUcrent  clans.  Tbey  ilifiitr  in 
hardly  any  respect  frum  the  aborigines  found  elsewhere. 

On  the  east  of  Qundwaua,  and  iutiiuately  aiaiiuUateil  witli  ila 
people,  arc  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Oriesa  (Uriu-desa)  the  laud  of  tbo 
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Urma.  This  territory  Ilea  betweeu  the  eastern  monntaius  anil  the  suib- 
('oa«t :  tinviDg  the  Chilka  lake  for  ite  oouthcm,  and  the  ]>ort  of  Pipla 
for  iU  DortLerD  Uouiiijarf.  It  is  occupied  hy  the  fiaunJu,  tlie  Bnn- 
darwae,  and  the  Khonds.  For  whatever  inforrnatioo  we  pcwseiu  OB 
t4)c  subject  of  these  tribes,  we  are  mniul;  iiidehte4  to  the  labourx 
of  Captaiu  S.  Chartres  Alacpherson,  who  hu  publiubcd  largely  on 
tlw  eobjeict  JD  our  TraasactJiina ;  and  who,  at  a  late  meetiug  of  tltis 
society,  read  sn  interestiug  paper,  going  into  further  delaild. 

He  oODCeivea  that  the  Hindu  race  did  not  enter  Uria-de«a  till 
abont  the  year  a.i>.  473,  nor  did  thoy  attuln  the  seaith  of  their  power 
till  Uie  ninth  century.  They  introduced  their  ninnicipal  form  of 
governuent,  as  elaewUere,  into  the  plaiu,  but  the  aborigines  wem 
UDBubdaed,  and  continue  so  till  this  day.  Professor  Wilaou,  in  vol. 
xvii.  of  tbe  Aaiatie  Beoearches,  p.  204,  has  a  note,  lu  which  ha 
obstrree :  "  It  may  be  credulity  or  calumny,  but  the  BhiU  and  other 
bill-tribes  are  constantly  accused  by  SaDKkrit  writers  of  the  eleventh 
twelfth    centuries,   as  addicted   to   tbe  aanguinary   worehip   of 

lori,  which  required  human  sacrifice.  Tbe  Vrihat  Katba  ia  full 
atoriot  ia  this  effect,  tbe  scene  of  which  is  in  tbe  Vinrthya  nioun- 
Sir  Richard  Jenkius  states,  that  human  victims  were  sacrificed 
parts  of  G'lndwnna  within  a.  recent  period;  but  tbe  Hindu 
diiufa  have  now  alinosl  every  where  succeeded  in  abolishing  them. 
It  is  beyond  all  donbt  tliat  bumaa  sacrifioea  are  stilt  practiced  among 

Kbonds  and  tbe  Sanras.  They  are  made  on  the  tbree  following 
lions : 

Ift — Annually,  to  propitiate  the  Earth  Ood  to  favour  agriculture. 
Alter  tbe  victim  is  slain,  bis  blood  and  pieces  of  his  flesh  are  distri 
bnted  among  the  byestanders,  to  be  strewed  over  their  lields. 

2nd — Whenever  tbe  health  of  the  society  is  seriously  affected,  as 
in  the  caw  of  smalUpox  or  cholera,  or  in  the  event  of  murrain  among 
ealtle. 

3rd — Whenever  any  sudden  calamity  afleclo  the  patriarch,  his 
family,  or  eataie. 

On  all  tbeso  occasions,  a  human  victim  ought  to  be  sacri6ced;  but 
if  there  is  not  one  ready,  then  a  goat  must  siiflico.  Captain  Mac- 
pherson  discovered,  at  a  later  period  than  when  ho  wrote  bis  Gnt 
report,  that  tliere  are  two  branches  of  Kbonds,  tiit<  one  of  which  sacrilice 
human  victims,  and  the  other  goala,  the  latter  having  been  forbidden 
by  th«  voice  of  a  divinity  from  eoutinuiug  their  fonner  practice  any 
loDgor.  There  are  still  one  or  two  tribes  among  the  eastern  hills  of 
Bengal  which  retain  the  custom  of  offering  human  victims  to  the  manes 

tlidr  decedsod  chteb;  anil  it  sceius  to  me  very  likely  that  aucli 
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BacrificeB  were  unhersnl  among  the  aborigines,  before  the  we 
ruces  of  Hindus  invnJed  the  country  and  put  ihem  down. 

The  Khende  border  od  the  Sonthalf,  and  the  latter  merge  iiiIa  tk» 
Garrows,  &c.  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson,  who  resided  for  many  years  m 
Itesiilent  at  Nepau],  hnf  published  several  pnpera  in  the  Jonrtutl  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta  on  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  vmlleys  of 
ihe  Himalaya,  lying  between  tlie  eoslem  provinces  of  Bengiil  and  t 
great  Uble-lnud  of  Thibet,  so  raited  by  the  ircEtem  Mosliras,  1nt| 
Bhutan  by  the  Hindus.  Hie  first  essay  appeared  in  1R47,  ftftn* 
which,  till  his  arrival  in  England,  he  eparod  do  pains  to  oscertMa 
what  relation  these  people  bore  to  the  Bhntias  on  the  east,  and  to  ths 
Tamilian  or  aboriginal  tribes  in  India.  It  is  Eatisf;ictvry  for  me  t 
find  that  he  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion  with  myself:  namely,  that 
from  their  physical  attributes  and  creeds,  customs  anil  le^nda,  as  well 
as  fron)  their  language,  they  are  kll  closely  alGlialed,  and  nre  all  of ' 
Thibetan  or  Bhutan  origin. 

He  deecriben  the  physiognomy  of  the  Hill  Nepaiilese  lo  be  gent- 
rally  and  Dormally  of  the  Scythio  or  Mongolian  type  according  to 
Blumenboch,  in  some  ca^es  passing  into  the  Caucasian ;  and  the  figura 
he  has  given  in  the  Journal  osaetly  resemblea  those  of  the  Sontbab 
given  by  Captain  Sherwill. 

"Face  large  and  wide;  bridge  of  the  nose  depressed;  Doalrila 
broad  and  expanded;  cheek-bones  high  ;  month  large,  with  prolrading 
lips;  upper  lip  loug;  j.iws  large;  moustache  small;  do  whisker,  nor 
hair  on  the  chest."     This  he  considers  the  true  Thibetan  lype. 

Now  the  pliysiology  of  tho  Hindu,  or  Arian  properly  eo  called, 
differs  in  uu  respect  from  the  Caucasian  family  of  Blumenba«h ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  present  great  European  hrauch  of  the  human  family, 
cannot  therefore  be  by  accident  th.it  the  hill-races  of  India  bear  so 
strong  a  resemblance  to  the  Scythian  race.  The  Rev.  Buchanan  Hamil- 
ton, who  saw  epecimens  of  this  race,  according  to  his  own  ehewiuf^, 
throughout  Bengal  and  Behar,  in  the  Vindhya  Range,  in  Central  India, 
and  again  on  the  Malabar  const,  and  to  the  caet  of  Mysore,  dcscribea 
them  all  as  "  having  high  clicuk-bones,  broad  flat  iiosch,  largo  lipa, 
and  faces  inclined  to  roumlncss  rather  than  oval." 

Mr,  Elliot  describes  the  Onrrows  "  with  fiat  Caffre-like  noaw,  eyea 
gencraJly  blue,  large  mouth,  thick  lips,  face  round  and  short.  Soma 
tic  their  hair  on  tho  crown  of  the  head  lu  a  loose  carulcss  way,  othon 
crop  it  close.  They  bore  holes  in  the  ears,  into  which  they  introdueg 
heavy  rings  of  metal,  and  which  in  lime  stretch  tho  luW  aovml 
inches  long." 

The»e   poonliuitiett  pervade   the  race  wherever  thoy  are  not. 
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kpUin  Rigbj,  who  resided  among   the  hill-tribes  or  Akr-iiii    .iiiii 

irait,    lying   to    the  north   of   Candeah,    meutioDE    three   dii^linct 

hraticlies;  namely,  the  Katti,  the  Watali,  and  the  Paurin  Bhila.     He 

observes  of  the  moet  civilizeil  of  them,  that  their  appe)u«iice  differs 

the  Hindiie — '■  the  features  being  more  flat,  with  low  round 

iheads,  wide  uostrilB,  and  thicker  lips."     The  British  ofKccrs  of  the 

ips  employed  against  them  in  1816,  came  back  with  a  notion  that 

features  partook  of  the  Africiin  negro,  though  they  had  long 

shaggy  hair. 

Captain  Newbold,  in  speaking  of  the  Chenohis,  found  by  Buchanan 
Hamilton  iu  Mysore,  and  by  himself  in  the  Nalla  Malla  hills,  describes 
the  men  to  be  "  rather  low  in  stature,  with  small  hut  animated  features, 
baring  higher  cheek-bones,  flatter  noses,  and  their  nostrils  more 
expanded,  than  the  natives  on  the  plain.  Their  eyes  are  black  and 
piercing.  Their  hair,  which  they  wear  rery  long,  and  roll  up  in  a 
knot  at  the  top  of  the  bead,  is  not  the  frizzly  hair  of  the  Papuan 
or  the  Hottentot,  but  is  more  shaggy  aud  str^ght  than  that  of  the 


Sir  R,  Jenkins,  Colonel  Vans  Agnew,  and  Captain  Fenwick,  all 
writing  separately  of  the  tribes  of  Gondwana  in  remote  parts 
of  the  country,  describe  the  Qonds  to  have  the  peculiar  physiognomy 
of  the  other  aborigines.  "  High  check  bones,  broad  and  flat  noses, 
thick  expanded  lips,  long  shaggy  hair,  but  little  or  no  beard." 
Captiin  Macpfaerson  in  his  first  report  on  the  Khonds,  the  Sauras, 
and  Bandarwas,  remarks  on  their  distinct  physiognomy  from  the 
Hindus;  and  Captain  Sberwill,  speaking  of  the  Sonthals  eo  late  as  a 
few  months  ago,  adverts  to  "  their  broad  flat  noses,  and  thick  lips;" 
and  in  the  Sgares  be  has  given  of  them  in  the  lost  Calcutta  Journal, 
it  will  be  perceived  they  have  the  decided  Scythian  features,  which 
when  once  eeen,  can  never  be  mistaken  for  the  Caucasian  or  Iranian. 

Tlie  existence  of  the  Sanskritic  race  in  India  for  three  thousand 
two  hundred  years,  has  been  already  assnnied;  and  it  baa  been  shewn 
thai  this  people  occupied  the  territory  north  of  the  Vindhya  range 
for  a  period  of  nearly  two  thousand  years  ere  they  penetrated  south, 
That  the  Sanskrit  language  then  should  liave  taken  deep  root  in  all 
the  coantries  over  which  the  Hindus  held  sway,  is  moat  natural,  and 
the  wonder  is  rather  that  any  remains  of  the  language  of  the  abori- 
ginF.s  should  exist  at  all,  than  that  traces  of  it  should  stilt  bo  found. 

Language  is  composed  of  two  distiuct  elements — words,  aud  gram- 
matical con  struct  ions  embracing  idioms. 

Sir  W.  Jones  and  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Coiebrookc,  the  former  the  founder 
of  the  AHiKtie  Society  in  Calcutta,  aud  the  latter  the  founder  of  tli« 
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Royal  AMfttic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelasil,  were  indubitably 
the  most  profound  oriental  Bcholars  of  their  day.  Tbey  divided  the 
latiguagefl  of  India  ioto  northern  and  Bouthern,  pronouncing  the 
former  to  eonnet  of  nine-tenths  of  words  of  Sanskrit  origin;  and 
the  latter  to  he  only  intermingled  largely  with  Sanskrit  vocables,  but 
haring  a  leparate  origin  from  the  languages  of  the  north.  These 
great  philologists,  however,  novor  went  so  far  as  lo  trace  the  tenth 
portion  of  the  non-Sanskrit  words  to  their  niota.  nor  to  eudnavonr  to 
account  for  tho  totiJIy  different  construetion  of  the  northern  langnagea 
abounding  in  Sanskrit  words  from  the  graramatieal  couatruction  of  the 
tatter. 

More  than  half  a  eentnry  has  elapsed  since  the  enTmriations  of 
the  opinions  of  Sir  W.  Jones  and  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Colebrooke ;  but  oar 
more  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  languages  of  all  parts  of  India  now 
afford  ua  an  opportunity  of  eiamioing  this  Bnbject  more  closely. 

Of  those  who  have  attended  to  the  Heveml  Vernacular  tongues,  i 
have,  among  lexicographers ; 

Gilchrist,  Hantcr,  and  Shakespeare,  iu  Hindi. 

Reeves     iu  Karoataka. 

Marsbmao       . .  iu  Bengali. 

Rottler in  Tamil. 

Campbell ,      in  Telugu. 

Moleswortli      in  Mabratti. 

Bailoy      iu  Slaluyalani. 

besides  eopious  voeabiilaries  in  Gnzerati,  and  in  several  other  dialecK. 
Iu  tho  whole  of  these,  wc  find  traces  more  or  less  of  words  cemnHm 
to  eaeh  other,  but  distinct  from  Sanskrit. 

So  little  in<leed  are  some  of  these  languagefl  indebted  lo  tlie 
Sauskrit,  tliat  poems  of  pure  Tamil  still  exist,  according  to  Mr. 
Francis  Ellis;  while  Oriental  philologists  in  general  sprnk  of  the 
rations  (tialects  of  India  partaking  more  or  ]csa  of  the  Tamilian  tyi>e. 

As  this  is  hy  far  Ibe  most  Important  )>art  of  the  proof  wliieh 
belongs  t<i  the  question  of  the  aboriginal  race,  T  shall  be  pardoned 
for  demanding  your  indnlgence  on  a  sul^eet  rather  abstruse  than 
popular. 

Of  the  persons  who  have  ma^le  the  analysts  of  thnse  langnaKcs 
their  study,  none  hnve  been  moro  zealonn  anil  more  competent  ibHU 
the  Rev.  Doctor  Stevenson  of  Dombay,  and  Mr.  Hodgson  of  Nipal. 
The  former  admitted  several  ycarii  ago  the  propriety  of  Sir  W.  Jonw' 
divieion  of  tba  northern  group  from  the  sonthem  group  of  vernacular  , 
tongues.     Hat  the  oiictnustanoe  of  the  Sanskrit  having  taken  enck  j 
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etrong  hold  on  tboso  of  the  uortb,  has,  I  think,  beep  well  acconnted 
for,  in  the  bet  of  tho  Himln  race  hming  possessed  the  country  for 
more  than  thirtr  renturiea,  while  agnin  the  corapamtirely  more 
recent  ftcqui^ition  of  the  Dekhan,  snd  the  iutroductioD  of  the  language 
of  the  conquerors  into  the  eonthern  tongoes,  appear  to  be  in  the  pre- 
eise  proportion  of  the  length  of  time  they  have  lieen  ander  tho 
SanBkritic  away.  Hence  we  find  a  smaller  amoant  of  Sanskrit  in  tho 
Tamil  of  the  extreme  south,  than  in  the  Teluga  and  Kamataka. 

Dr.  Stevenson,  of  Bombny,  has  taken  great  pains,  in  general  nnm- 
bera  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  branch  of  this  Society,  to  adduce 
proofs  of  the  total  difference  between  the  Sanakritic  construction  and 
those  of  the  Tamilian  fiimily.  He  shows  that  the  latter  languages 
hnve  sounds  unknown  to  the  Sanskrit,  and  unpronounceable  by  a 
Brahmin;  that  they  have  aiuglo  words  which  represent  compound 
iemu  in  the  Sanskrit  and  the  European  languages ;  that  in  the 
Tamilian  languages  prepositions  are  postpositions;  that  there  are 
honorific  terms  for  the  same  pronouns  applied  to  different  degrees  of 
lank  in  persons,  both  in  the  singular  and  pinral  number;  and,  in 
short,  that  this  peculiarity  of  grammatical  structure  pervades  all  the 
Tomaoular  dialects  of  India  from  one  end  of  it  to  another.  Dr.  Slc- 
venson  has,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Jonmnl  alluded  to,  entered  more 
folly  than  before  on  this  subject,  and  has  now  traced  not  only  the 
same  non-Sanskritic  words  through  the  sonlhem  and  northern  dinlects, 

13  exhibited  similar  words  assuming  a  Sanskrit  form.  Alt  his 
mibsetjuent  inquiries  confirm  a  very  early  opinion  which  ho  vcnliiri;d 
fin  this  subject,  in  the  following  words: — "Suoh  are  the  important 
partienlars  that  my  partial  acquaintance  with  several  of  thcsf  lan- 
gnagea  has  permitteil  me  to  observe,  as  running  through  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  of  them ;  and  they  are  surely  sufficient  to  establish 
.among  them  a  strong  family  identity.  This,  too,  when  it  is  also 
Teraemhered  that  for  none  of  these  characters  are  Ibey  indebted  to  the 
Sanskrit,  it  seems  impossible  to  aeconnt  for  such  a  simibrity  in 
^mords  and  in  grammatical  stmctnro  in  lauyiiages  spoken  by  people 
laving  so  little  intercourse  with  one  another  as,  for  ages,  the  inba- 
litantu  of  the  north  and  sonth  of  India  have  had,  nnloss  we  suppnsr  it 

e  from  their  being  originally  all  of  one  family,  and  possesBin;^ 
hone  primitive  language,  the  grummatical  structure  of  which  may  W. 
some  measure  or  other,  traced  throughout  the  whole." 
The  same  idea  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Francis  Ellis,  the  mont 
erudite  of  our  Tamil  achohirs.  who  somewhere  terms  that  language  !i 
Tartar  tongue.  This  notion  seems  now  very  commonly  entertaiuod 
ly  the  philologists  who  have  studied  these  itboriginal  languages. 
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Dr.   RoRt,  of  Berlin,  ttn  excellent   Sanskrit  ecbolar,  tut  well   i 
rcne'I  in  tbv  lniigU8f(es  of  tho  south  of  India,  Gnda  tliom  so  dnsely 
allied  to  tbe  Tiirtnnc  dialects  of  Thibet  or  Bulan,  that  he  docs  not 
hesttute  to  pnmounce  tbem  to  h&ve  a  oummoa  origin. 

Professor  VV'eiitergaarJ,  of  Copenbageii,  bo  late  as  1846,  wtit«s  to 
our  valuablo  Aasistaut  Scorctary,  Mr.  Norris:  "I  never  ontertttinMl 
any  doubt  of  these  lungtingea  (the  dialects  of  India)  being  of  ScytliiMi 
origin,  vbicli  term  I  udnpt  from  Raak  for  tbo  slock  of  languogpa 
usually  called  Tartar." 

Professor  Bu^k  lias  distiaotly  stated  the  samo  opinion.  I  have 
myself  gone  tbrongh  several  vocabularios  of  languagea  picked  u|> 
among  the  hill-tribes,  botb  in  the  cast  and  west  of  India,  and  liave 
discovered  numerous  words  in  some  having  eimilar  eigui 6 cations  in 
others ;  hul  not  Saiitii'it. 

The  language  of  tbe  Gonda  eo  much  refembles  the  dialects  of  iho 
south,  that  the  American  missionaries  speaking  Canaresu  were  un- 
derstood, and  convorsed  with  the  Qonds  at  Amar  Kuntak.  Tho 
vocabulary  of  Dr.  llrodloy,  supplied  to  the  Bombay  Brancli  of  litis 
Society,  of  the  langnnge  of  a  hill-tribe  at  Qyalgarh,  contains  so  mauy 
words  in  common  with  tho  Oondi  and  the  languages  spoken  by  tlie  kilU 
people  to  the  east  of  Bengal,  that  Dr.  Bird  (President  of  the  Bombity 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society)  has  arrired  at  the  conclueion 
that  tbepQ  two  languages  have  a  couimnn  source  with  that  of  the 
Uarrowe,  tbe  Bhutios,  and  tho  hilt-tribes  of  the  Burmese. 

Mr.  B.  H,  Hodgson,  of  whom  mention  has  been  before  niado, 
obtained,  through  Captain  Hanghton,  three  vocabularies  of  tho  dialects 
of  the  Koles;  two  others  from  Chola  Nagpur,  through  Colonel  Ousely; 
one  from  Bhagalpiir,  through  the  Hev.  Mr,  Hurder)  and  another, 
from  Colonel  Sleeman,  uf  Iho  Jabulpur  dialect.  The  fivo  first  ho 
designatoB  as  dialects  of  the  Great  Kules,  which  he  connects,  on 
one  baud,  without  dilGculty,  with  thu  Qonds,  and.  on  the  other,  with 
the  iuhubltanU  of  the  Bajmahal  Hills.  Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  of  Madnw, 
recognixos  in  them  aliiuitics  to  the  languages  of  Southern  Iiidio,  of 
which  there  can  now  be  uo  doubt  in  tbe  miud  of  any  one  examiaing 
these  northern  dialects  who  luM  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  any  «f 
the  southern  tongues. 

Sinoo  then,  Mr.  Hodgson  has  obtained  other  vocabularicM  of  Hie 
aboriginal  tongues,  conBrming  fully  tho  belief  that  th»y  aro  all  closely 
allied  to  each  other,  but  arc  distinct  from  the  Sanskrit. 

Philologists  regard  grammatical  construction  as  a  mora  rigid  t 
of  the  identity  of  language  than  UKiru  words.     In  order  tu  bring  tbifl 
diacussiou  to  that  test,  I  have  taken,  hap-haxard,  a  sentence  from  th* 
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MHlidbliintA,   a  relelratcJ    IieToic    jioein   in    Suiiekrit,    nnil    l)fiTiii<f 
eaused  it  to  be  put  into  the  order  of  pToae,  bave  cauaeil  the  nnrno  to 
be  tr!in«Ia.tail  intu  English,  and  into  three  out  of  the  namemus  vema- 
'  eular  Isngaagee  of  India  which  have  all  the  «a)ne  coiistractton,  vix. — 
Urdo,  in  the  cutrenie  north; 
M&hnitti,  in  the  centre  of  \ad\a;  and 
Tamil,  in  the  oitreine  south; 
D  which  I  have  added  the  TnrkiBh.  a  purely  Scythian  Jialect. 
Tha  whole  sentenoe  in  the  Sanskrit  runs  thus — 

Never  do<«  friendship  undeenyed  in  tlie  world  in  Ihe  heart  of  any  ona  renuiin. 

Time  surely  il  reraoYos,  anger  or  it  changes  iSao, 

Do  DOt  then  decayed  friendship  cherish — the  existeot  diieard. 

Tlie  idiom  of  the  Indian  lanpiagea  hardly  admite  of  a  cloue  traiis- 
Ifttion  of  these  three  lines.  I  have,  however,  taken  the  first  lino  ua  an 
%x&mple  uf  const  ruction,  and  which,  on  examination,  will  bo  found  to 
'  exhibit  (though  rendered  woni  for  word)  a  construction  of  the  Sanskrit 
form,  differing- altogether  from  the  construction  of  the  Indian  languages, 
tlielftttercoincidingnot  only  with  each  other,  but  also  with  the  Turkish. 
It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  the  Unlu,  spoken  in  the  north,  is  ma^le  up  of 
Arabic  and  Persian  nonns;  that  the  Mahratti  ia  composed  of  Sanskrit 
noune ;  and  that  the  Tamil  ia  devoid  of  Sanskrit,  as  completely  as  u 
the  Turkish. 


Comparison    op  the  Consthuction  op  tuk  Sanskrit  with 
Lamouages  up  India,  the  Turkish,  ahc  tub  Enolkii. 


thiayD  men 

rnrlir 

kill    Iw 

i1<l     tat 

fllil     >R| 

kuiD 

■fir 

I>.ii.;ii   d> 

idl»      unim 

V\mt  nin 

nfnjit   il 

,;;s 

iu«i«i;!'m) 

ni  mrU  I* 

Ikifrif'^l.if 

""""'  °f 

'*"'""■' 

■I'll. 

Now  can  it  l>e  doubted  after  this,  that  all  the  vernacular  dtalects 
I  of  India  owe  their  origin  to  the  Scythian  tongues,  rather  than  <o  the 

I  Sanskrit  of  their  conquerorsi 

^^^^        My  task  ia  now  performed. 

^^^^L  1  have  shewn  that  the  Hindus  from  the  west,  at  a  very  remote 
^^^^Bperiod,  invaded  India,  bringing  with  them  the  Sanskrit  language, 
^^^^HbKt  they  found  tlie  country  inhabited  by  another  mm  whic-U  U\«^ 

^^H     VOL.  -^ 
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cuniguered,  diviilod  their  lande  among  thenuclvcSj  snil  ene1av<?d  llie 
aliorigincs.  That  these  aboriginea  still  exist  in  vast  numbers  in  all 
parts  of  India,  eotae  ae  rural  or  ^restic  serEs,  in  Hindn  filiates, 
nliilo  others  retaia  their  primitive  habits  in  Dnreclaiined  forests  and 
mounlaina.  That  the  Hindns  introduced  municipal  institntiona  in 
their  towns,  and  profeae  a  faith  diatinct  from  the  abori^nea,  who  differ 
from  tbem  in  appcaniuce  and  in  habitn.  Moreover,  that  all  the  abori- 
gines have  one  common  source,  and  that  their  language,  their  featares, 
and  their  customs,  point  them  out  as  a  branch  of  the  great  Sojrthian 
family,  which  from  time  to  time  emerged  from  the  Himalayan  moun- 
tains on  the  east,  and  peopled  India  before  the  western  or  Arian  race 
arrived  and  conquered  them- 

With  the  feeble  lighta  afTorded  as  by  history,  appearing  at  inter* 
vals  of  many  centuries,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  tnic«d 
the  origin  of  these  two  races,  had  it  not  been  for  the  singular  ius>li- 
tutions  of  the  Hindus,  comprised  in  the  rules  of  caate,  which,  whiU) 
they  preclude  the  admission  of  proselytes  into  their  religion,  at  the 
same  time  prohibit  intermarriage  with  any  other  people- 
Before  I  conclude,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
present  and  future  condition  of  these  aborigines.  They  still  continue 
almost  everywhere  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  bondage,  the  latter  cop- 
taiuly  of  a  very  mild  character,  under  a  highly-civilised  and  ChriEtian 
government.  1  have  shewn  what  is  their  doom  according  tu  the  Hindn 
law,  and  under  Hindu  dominion.  Is  it  fit  or  just  that  ao  vast  a  popula- 
tion should  continue  neglected  under  our  mlel  In  their  native  forests, 
they  are  tittle  elevated  above  the  animals  they  feed  upon,  but  still 
they  hare  qualities  which  are  highly  appreciable  iu  civil  life.  They 
are  bithful,  truthful,  and  attached  tu  their  superiors,  ready  at  all 
times  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  thoae  they  seri-o,  and  are  remarkable 
for  their  indomitable  courage.  These  qualities  have  been  always  dis- 
played in  our  service.  The  aborigines  of  the  Camatic  were  the  ecpoya 
of  Clive  and  of  Coote.  A  few  companies  of  the  same  stock  joined  the 
former  great  captain  from  Bombay,  and  fought  the  buttle  of  PlMsey, 
in  Bengal,  which  laid  tlic  foundation  of  our  Indian  empire.  They  have 
since  distinguished  themselves  in  the  corps  of  pioueers  and  engineers, 
not  only  in  India,  but  in  Ava,  in  Afghanistan,  and  iu  the  celebra(«(l 
defence  of  Jelalabad.  An  unjust  prejudice  against  tbem  has  grown 
up  in  the  arinies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  where  they  hare  done  b 
service,  produced  by  the  feelings  of  contempt  for  them  existing  lunong 
the  Hindn  and  Mahumedan  sepoys.  They  hare  no  prejudioes  them- 
selves, are  always  remly  to  serve  abroad,  and  embark  on  board  ship, 
and  I  believe  no  inatanre^of  mntiny  ban  ever  occurred  atuusg  them. 
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tu  bu  regretted  that  sepamte  regiments  of  this  race  are  tint  nioro 

generally  enlisted.      While  on  thU  enlijeot,   I   will  take  advaatoge  uf 

the  moment  to  advert  to  a,  circumstance  wbiuL  Uhb  hitLerto  been  little 

nnderBtood ;  namely,  tbe  eource  of  the  boslility  which  exists  between 

le  right  and  left  hand  castes,  under  the  Madras  presidency. 

1  have  stated  that  in  former  times  many  of  our  troops  were 
irivod  from  the  deepieed  race  of  aborigines,  who,  proud  of  the  con- 
sideration they  met  with  from  their  European  otBcers,  did  not  hesitate 
on  certain  ucoaeiona  to  adopt  the  customs  of  the  Hindus  (their  natural 
superiors).  This  waa  particularly  the  ease  when  they  performed  mar- 
other  civil  ceremoQioa.  Then  tbe  bride  and  bridegroom  rode 
horseback,  with  an  awning  or  umbrella  carried  over  their  head«,  and 
wore  attended  by  musicians  preceding  them  in  the  marriage 
Mion,  To  these  processionB,  the  artizana,  being  Hindus,  were 
opposed,  and  desperate  conflicts,  accompanied  by  lose  of  life,  ensued. 
That  of  greatest  historical  not«  occurred  at  Seringapatam,  shortly 
after  its  capture,  when  so  obstinate  waa  tbe  contest  between  the 
combatants,  that  the  European  soldiery  and  guns  were  a«tuu,ily  em* 
ployed,  before  they  could  be  separated.  Similar  conflicts  have  since 
ooeaaionally  happened,  and  have  not  been  put  an  end  to  without 
interference  of  troops.  The  rule  seems  to  be,  now,  that  the 
castes  (as  the  aborigines  are  tenned)  may  use  what  forms  they 
outside  tbe  town,  but  not  bring  their  processions  through  its 


A  similar  prejudice,  on  the  part  of  tbe  Hindus,  exists  against  the 
iri^nes  building  permanent  bonses  within  or  without  towns,  what- 
erer  may  be  their  condition.  At  Nellorc,  several  years  ago,  a  riot 
ensued,  in  consequence  of  a  Paria  of  wealth  attempting  to  build  an 
angular- diapod  brick-house  out  of  the  town,  tbe  Hindus  insisting  on 
his  dwelling  being  a  round  mud  hovel,  covered  with  thatch.  In  Can- 
desfa,  within  my  owu  time,  a  Koli  native  officer  made  a  complaint  of 
a  similar  nature,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  the  matter  was 
arrangod. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  their  fidelity  and  self-devotion,  I 
need  only  quol«  two  of  the  remarkable  instances  mentioned  by  Wilks, 
elegant  historian  of  the  South  of  India. 
hare  before  stated  that  till  a  late  period  the  Bedats  enjoyed  prin- 
Hies  in  Mysore.     They  might  (had  they  united  at  tbe  dissolution 
Hindu  kingdom  of  Vijayanagar)  have  ro-calablished  a  great 
sovereignty;   bat  they  were  jealous  of  each  other,  and  thoe 
I  an  easy  prey  to  the  vigorous  rule  of  HaJdar  Ali. 

ilher  aboriginal  chiefs  in  the  south,  was  the  Naig  of  Chit- 
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tledmog,  who  enjoyed  a  principality  in  the  heart  of  Mysore,  yieliling 
B  revenue  of  ^£10,213  sterling,  Oq  the  iuvaaion  of  Mysore,  by  the 
Mahrnttas,  under  Madhu  Rao  Peshwa,  in  the  ye»r  1770,  he  wa» 
joined  by  a  baud  of  Bedars,  under  the  Naigof  ChitUe'lroog.  They 
nsed  DO  niiasilea,  but  bore  h  spear  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  long,  and 
tbeir  invariable  national  weapon,  the  bill-book.  The  Miihrsttas,  ftt 
the  head  of  70,000  men,  were  detained  for  three  inontliB  before  the 
email  fort  of  Nijkul.  into  which  Haiitar  Ali  bad  thrown  3000  of  I 
best  BoldierR.  At  length,  the  approaches  were  carried  close  to  tba 
walle,  a  pruotieable  breach  was  effectol,  and  the  Mrthrattns  twicn 
stormed,  but  wore  on  both  occasions  repulsed.  The  Peshwa's  broth>r 
was  seriously  wounded  in  the  last  attack,  and  Madhu  Rao  then 
resolved  to  head  the  storming  party  himself,  aud  to  carry  the  plaee, 
or  di'o  in  the  attempt.  The  Naig  of  Chittledroog,  whose  Iroopa  had 
been  kept  in  reserve,  now  volunteered  to  lead  the  nest  storm  with  Iho 
Bedars,  offering,  in  case  of  his  own  return  witbont  success,  hie  head  m 
the  forfeit  of  foilnre.  Wilks,  who  tells  the  story,  says :  "  Bij-Katti- 
Vonna,  tbo  Naig  of  Chittledroog,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
brave  Rediirs,  and  on  this  occasion  carrie<l  the  place,  on  the  Ist  May, 
1770,  in  a  style  of  gallantry  which  excited  the  admiration  of  Iho 
whole  army." 

Haidar  Ali  never  forgave  this  memorable  instance  of  devotion 
towards  his  euciny;  and  this  feeling  became  the  ground  of  that  ho«ti- 
lity  which  ended  in  the  destruction  uf  the  little  independent  state  of 
Chittledroog,  some  years  afterwards. 

This  strong  and  nearly  impregnable  hill-fort  was  besieged  by 
Haidar  in  1776.  "The  siege,"  says  Wilks,  "  oonlinued  for  threa 
months,  with  more  perseverance  than  skill  on  the  side  of  tha 
besiegers — on  the  part  of  the  besieged  with  a  mixture  of  enthusiaslJo 
fatalism  which  is  strongly  characteristic  of  the  Bedar  race.  A  temple^ 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  who  delights  in  blood,  was  erected  on 
summit  of  the  Ditrg  (or  hill-fort),  SOO  feet  high ;  and  as  long  as  her 
rites  should  be  iluly  performed,  the  Bedars  believed  that  their  fortrvn 
would  be  inaccessible.  On  every  Monday,  after  performing  their 
devotion  to  the  goddess,  the  garrison  made  a  religious  sortie.  Thiti, 
after  a  few  repetitions,  was  as  regularly  known  in  the  camp  of  the 
besiegers  as  in  the  fort.  A  particnlar  sound  of  the  horn  always  gave 
intimation  that  they  had  finished  their  preparatory  devottoils,  ■ 
were  about  to  sally.  Everything  was  known  to  the  enemy,  exce^il 
tbe  exact  point  of  attack ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  tho  advantages  of 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers,  the  Redars  never  < 
rMumed  without  penetrating  into  (he  trenches,  and  carrying  KWfty  a 
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eertuin  DQraber  of  heaJe  to  offer  to  tlio  ehrino  of  the  delly.  The 
hpada  were  ranged  ia  tows  of  eraull  pyraiiilds  in  regular  onicr,  in 
fnmt  of  tlie  teuijile  o!  the  godilcsE,  to  the  number  of  tihoul  2000." 

I  The  liege  was  eventually  r&lsed;  but  the  place  was  aj,'iun  allackcd 
bvo  yenTH  afterwards,  and  fell  into  Huidar'a  hantU  hy  the  treachery 
■  u,  MahoTnedaii  saint,  who  bad  been  ectit  fur  the  purpose  of  eeta- 
■ishiiig  bimself  near  one  of  the  gates,  which  be  was  inadvert«Dtly 
brmitted  to  do  for  several  niooths  before  the  second  siege.  The 
Keljty  of  the  Bodar  population  towards  their  prince  ia  forcibly 
BnsttBtod  by  Wilks.  "During  the  two  sieges,  Haidar  had  found 
ihe  Datives  of  the  territory  (chiefly  fied&rs)  adhering  to  Ibeir  chief 
with  unconigaerable  attachment.  No  seTerity  of  military  execution 
could  restrivin  persona  of  each  Be*,  and  every  age,  from  rifiking  their 
^^^HJms  with  the  constancy  and  exultation  of  martyrs,  for  the  purpose  of 
^^^■feiying  to  the  beeioged  such  supplies  as  an  incessant  succession  of 
^^^^pdinduals  could  convey.  To  sul)sist  bis  own  army  exclnaively  on 
^^^^!lii  resources  of  the  country,  to  consume  all  its  provisions  to  the 
amoant  of  nearly  half  a  million  sterling,  was  of  no  avail ;  and  bo  was 
at  length  induced  to  sweep  off  the  wbule  population,  which  now 
consiHteii  only  of  those  who  had  the  patriotism  to  devoto  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  their  besieged  friends,  all  the  rest  haviug 
long  before  sought  refuge  from  the  merciless  Mahomedan  soldiery  iu 
the  woods  or  in  other  prorinces.  The  number  carried  off  amounted 
b  20,000  souU,  who  were  all  compelled  to  embrace  the  Maliomodan 
pgion." 
What  might  the  Ilritish  Government  not  espect  from  soldiers  of 
this  type,  who  hnve  ever  exhibited  the  same  character  in  our  armies; 
but  who  have,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  been  neglected  as  men  of 
low  caste. 

Ignorant  of  the  use  of  letters,  outcasts  from  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation, ivithout  any  religion  but  that  of  a  sanguinary  or  demoniacal 
worship,  having  little  or  no  idea  of  a  future  state,  their  minds  are 
unshackled  by  any  of  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  either  Hindus  or 
Mabomedans;  and  if  ever  the  efforts  of  the  missionary  are  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  East,  it  is  upon  this  race  the  attempt  should  he  first 
made.     The  task  has  fortunately  been  begun,  aud  both  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stevenson,   Dr.  Wilson,  and  others   at    Bombay,   and  the  Rev.  W. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Fox,  and  bis  colleagues,  on  the  opposite  coast,  are  gio- 
ing   progress   among  them.     On  the  shores  of  Ara  we 
t  several  worthy  American   missionaries,  male  and   female, 
B  sncceeded  among  the  Kariens,  an  aboriginal  and  despised  race, 
r  India;  while  among  the  Buddhistic  Burmese  the  ^t«- 
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grefis  of  Cbriatinnity,  as  ftmong  tho  Hindus,  is  gIow,  and,  on  the  wliok, 
gosatisfe^tory. 

Before  I  couclado  tLis  tectnre,  it  aeeine  proper  I  should  menlHMi* 
that  it  was  not  till  a  few  daya  etoee  I  had  N-n  opportunity  of 
perneing  the  series  of  papers  on  the  same  subject,  pabltalied  between 
the  years  1847  and  1 849,  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson,  the  late  Hesident  at 
Nipal;  ray  own  piipeis  on  the  abori^nes  having  been  tend  bofbra 
the  Ethnolo^cal  Society  of  London  at  a  prior  period.  While  I 
culling  from  the  Transactions  of  this  Society,  and  othor  indcpendenl 
sources,  proofs  of  my  hypothesis  of  the  aborigines  throughout  all  parU 
of  India  being  of  one  common  stock,  Mr.  Hodgson  was  labouring  on 
the  spot,  among  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  on  the  same  subject,  and 
arriTod  at  a  similar  conclusion. 

It  ia  to  me  a  sunrce  of  singular  gratificfltion  that  my  views  should 
so  entirely  coincide  with  those  of  a  philosopher  who  has  deroted 
much  of  his  life  in  researches  of  this  nature.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
there  Is  an  identity,  both  in  physiognomy  and  philology  of  the  sei 
aberigiDal  races  of  India,  which,  while  it  stamps  them  of  one  stock, 
distinguishes  thera  from  the  Arian  mce.  He  declares  his  cunriction 
that  all  the  aborigines  of  India  are  Northmen  of  the  ScytUic  stem) 
but  he  hesitates  in  pronouncing  positively  from  which  of  the  threa 
great  branches  thoy  are  derived.  Hie  own  opinion,  however,  iDclinM 
him  to  think  that  all  those  found  to  the  eaet  of  tho  river  Dbausri,  Ji 
Assam,  belong  to  the  Chinese ;  while  those  to  the  west,  which  ineluile 
all  1  have  describeil,  belong  to  the  Thibetan  brandi.  Of  these  li« 
speaks  decidedly.  The  nhorigines  of  India  are  all  of  the  Tatniltan 
family:  they  are,  he  says,  now  for  the  most  part  British  snbjecta. 
They  are  counted  by  millions,  extending  from  the  snows  to  the  Capa 
[Comorin].  Yes,  in  every  jungly  or  hilly  tract  there  exist  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  human  ))eings  not  materially  diflcrent  from  lli« 
Germans  as  descrilied  by  Tacitus.  These  primitive  races  are 
ancient  heritors  of  the  whole  noil,  from  all  the  rich  and  open  porta  of 
which  they  wore  driven  by  the  nsurjiing  Hiudus. 

He  speaks  of  bis  own  laboors,  however,  aa  mere  fragmenta  of  ft 
whole,  which  may  yet  bo  brought  toguthor  by  lat^e  and  careful 
induction ;  eoncluding  by  this  nensible  reflection,  Uiat  "  modem 
ethnology  has  o^ieomplished  elsewhere  still  more  brilliaot  feats  I 
this,  throwing  upon  the  great  ante-historlo  movements  of  mUions  b 
light  as  splendid  as  useful." 

It  is  trua  that  further  materials  may  be  wanting  to  rnider  UiB- 
inquiry  mere  complete ;  lint  it  must  lie  ulniittcd  thai  there  !a  already 
sufficient  evidence   to   determine   the   athnologieal   (]U(^Rtion    of    tlul 
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aborigines  of  India  being  of  a  Scythian  origin;  while^  again^  the 
HindoB  Gome  from  the  Caucasian  stock  from  an  opposite  direction. 
Sach  investigations  by  our  members  evince  the  great  utility  of  a 
Society  like  this,  adding  year  after  year  additional  knowledge  to 
every  branch  of  scientific  research,  and  fulfilling  the  main  object  of 
the  original  Asiatic  Society  of  India,  which  was  intended  to  embrace 
within  the  scope  of  its  inquiries  whatever  concerns  the  history  of  man 
or  the  products  of  nature  in  the  region  of  Asia. 


Art.  XIV. —  Translation  of  the  Takwiyat-ul-Imdn,  preceded 
hy  a  Notice  of  the  Author,  Maolavi  Isma'il  IIa.iji.  By 
Mir  Shaiiamat  All 

Maulati  Isma'il  was  the  nephew  of  Maulavi  Shah  AbU-ul-Axic, 
whose  family  is  jot  univeniaUy  held  in  great  renoration  and  rospMt 
tit  Delhi.  He  wh^  the  unly  soa  of  Abd-ul-Ghani,  tlio  aon  of  Slmli 
Tali  Allah,  the  moat  celobiuled  traditionist  and  the  host  «tudeut  of 
divinity  of  his  timo.  The  latter  had  four  aons;  namely,  the  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  biography,  Maulavi  Abd-ul-Azic,  RaSo-ud'din,  Bad 
Abd-ul-Kadir.  They  were  all  famoua  for  tlieir  literary  attain menta 
and  religions  characters.  The  family  truces  ila  pedigree  to  Omar,  tba 
eaoond  klialif  of  Muhammad  the  Prophet. 

Imna'il  waa  bom  on  Saturday,  the  28th  of  Shawil,  1198  a.B.  (or 
1781  X.D.),  in  the  village  of  Pholah,  in  tlie  Delhi  territory,  from  Firi- 
Ut-UD-nissa,  the  daughter  of  Maulavi  Ala-ud-din,  of  the  eaiiio  |)lw!<9. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  while  he  was  very  youpg, 
he  vas  brought  up  oa  an  adopted  son  under  the  cai«  of  liis  uncle  Ahil- 
nl-Kddir.  Subsequently  he  waa  married  to  the  grand -da  tighter  of 
the  latter  iuitiridual. 

leraa'il  was  posaeseod  of  good  parts  and  high  talenta,  and  lie  liad 
a  very  ingenious  mind,  and  a  retentive  memory.  As  is  the  nuo 
generally  in  youth,  he  nas  not  very  attentive  to  liia  studies.  Swini' 
ming  in  the  river  Jamu^  was  one  of  his  favourite  aniusementfl,  and 
he  was  hence  irregular  in  his  attendance  on  hia  guardian  and  pra> 
ceptor.  From  Lis  natural  talents,  however,  ho  wna  looked  upon  u 
"  the  hope  of  the  family,"  and  no  pains  were  spared  in  his  iutcllootual 
culture.  Ho  was  so  ingenious,  that  he  generally  opened  his  book  at 
random,  and  began  tu  read  much  in  lulvance  of  his  previous  leeaoo. 
When  he  was  told  that  it  was  not  the  place  where  ho  ought  to  barA 
commenced,  ho  would  say  that  there  wae  uo  dil&culty  that  he  could 
not  fully  comprehend  in  the  part  whiuli  ho  had  omitted,  although 
it  might  have  been  the  most  obscure  part  of  the  book;  and,  on  being 
questioned  on  any  point  of  it,  he  would  give  such  a  full  und  masterly 
explanation  as  would  astonish  the  hearers.  lie  finished  his  education 
iij  the  fifteenth  or  elxtecnlh  year  of  his  age.  The  fame  of  his  bi^h 
abilities  was  soon  spread  far  and  wido.  It  is  said  that,  to  test  hit 
learning,  some  of  the  classical  ticholara  would  etuitioiisly  meet  him  in 
the  streets  to  prevent  his  having  reference  to  books,  and  pat  him 
muat  difficult  questions;  but  he  would  answer  every  point  «u  esplloitly 
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rand  satiafiuitorily  that  tbey  always  expressed  tli^r  wonder  and  ndmi' 
ration  at  his  mental  faculties.  Comparatively,  he  had  an  ezcellcat 
koowleilge  of  mora]  philosophy,  mathematica,  rhetoric,  logic,  aa  well 
as  of  the  acieace  of  coinuientary  (tafsir)  and  tradition,  besides  a 
respectable  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Mnhammadan  religion 
and  law.  His  Treatise  on  Logic  ia  tiDtversaliy  admired,  and  so  are 
his  works  in  other  sciences. 

From  the  very  commeuccment  of  his  worldly  career  he  vaa  a  true 
advoc:ite  of  bis  religion,  and  was  earnestly  devoted  to  its  cauae.  The 
abuBCB  and  innovatloQs  which  had  crept  into  iu  dootrinea  among  the 
Moalims  of  India  attracted  bis  early  attention.  He  found  tbem 
deeply  plunged  in  the  vices  of  "  Shirk,"  or  "  AMOciation  with  God," 
iir  at  leuat  heresy;  the  Kordn  anil  Hadis  having  been  alniuet  entirely 
ueglected,  and  the  popular  prejudices  having  been  substituted  as  their 
chief  guides.  He  commenced  preaching,  in  the  grand  mosque  at 
Delhi,  sermons  in  favour  of  the  unity  of  Qod  and  against  idolatry;  and 
he  enlightened  his  countrymen  on  the  respective  nature  of  those 
doctrines  by  composing  and  publishing  the  following  Treatise. 

While  thus  engaged,  bis  attention  was  aroused  by  tbe  arrival  of 
Saiyail  Ahmad  at  Uelbi  from  Tonk,  in  181!).  This  individoal  had 
a  tulerahle  knowledge  of  the  Mnli&mmadan  law,  and  bore  a  high 
character  as  a  pious  man.  He  was  the  religious  disciple  of  Maulavi 
Abd-ul-Aziz,  aud  reoeived  bis  Arabic  education  from  tbe  late  Abd-ul- 
K^dir.  On  his  return,  he  found  that  the  latter  was  dead,  and  had 
been  succeeded  in  giving  people  literary  instruction  by  his  nephew, 
Maulavi  lama'il,  who  was.  however,  very  little  attentive  to  the 
Dameshes.  Tbe  fame  of  the  Saiyad,  who  put  up  in  tbe  Akbar-dbAd! 
mosque,  was  great,  and  drew  numbers  of  people  around  him.  Isma'll, 
aim,  together  with  his  relation,  Abd-ul-Hai,  tbe  son-in-law  of  Abd-nl- 
Ailx,  one  day  went  to  bim  parposely,  when,  for  trial's  eake,  he 
observed,  as  is  stated  by  tbe  Asiir  us-sanddid  (a  book  published  a  few 
years  siucc  at  Delhi),  that  ho  had  yet  never  been  fortunate  euough  to 
offer  his  prayers  with  the  Huzdr-kalb,  or  "  the  presence  of  beorl."  The 
Saiyad,  with  a  smile,  told  him  to  come  that  night  to  bis  room  to  say 
the  evening  prayer,  when  he  would  aci^uire  lih  desire.  On  bearing 
tbe  ntmark,  the  imjuisitivc  Maulavi  grew  very  curious,  and  as  soon  as 

I  Gsied  time  arrived,  he,  along  with  his  companion,  went  to  tbe 

a  of  tbe  Saiyad.  Tbey  were  told  to  offer  the  first  portion  of  the 
r  after  him,  and  to  complete  the  remainder  separately,  when 

y  were  both  so  deeply  immersed  iu  contemplating  God,  that  it  was 
ir  till  tbe  dawn  of  tbe  morn  appeared.  This  miraculous  eibi- 
of  the  SaiyaJ's  supernatural   power  hod  each   efleet   on  the 
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luind  of  tho  young  Jtanlnvis,  that  the  very  same  moming  tbcy  ntosl 
willingly  received  religious  in&Dguratiun  from  his  hanils,  and  thcrcafl«r 
became  his  close  followers. 

This  eirenmataMoe  raised  the  fame  of  tho  sanctity  oE  the  Swyitd 
still  higher,  and  in  a  abort  time  he  liad  nnmernua  proselytes  at  D<ilbi. 
Sbah  Abd-ul-Aiix,  who  was  then  aljre,  advised  his  diaciple  anil  hi« 
two  famous  relatives  to  preach  the  sennon  of  pilgrimage,  and  to  pre^ 
ceed  to  Mecca.  They  followed  hie  advice.  In  1 820,  when  Isms'il  wu 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  they,  together  with  many  olbora 
of  their  followers,  proooeded  to  Calcutta,  whore  the  Saiyad  b^ 
ihoasands  of  Muasulmans  a,dded  to  his  ])roselyt(».  From  hence  tbay 
embarked  for  the  temple  of  Mecca.  After  performing  tho  rites 
pilgrimage,  and  visiting  the  tomb  of  tho  Prophet  at  Mcilina,  which  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  ceremony,  the  party  proceeded  to  CoMtan- 
tinople,  where  it  was  received  with  marked  con  aide  rati  on.  Here 
Sa4yad  succeeded  in  adding  largely  to  the  number  of  his  diitciples,  aai 
aoijiiired  ia  presents  (naEnind),  as  report  says,  nearly  nino  lakhs  of 
nipeex  ill  oash.  After  travelling  for  nearly  six  years  in  Anbik  and 
Turkey,  the  H^jjis  returned  to  Delhi. 

The  distreaseil  ami  degraded  condition  to  wbjcli  the  people  of 
India  of  late  bad  been  reduced,  and  which,  when  compared  with  the 
proHperous  and  hajipy  state  of  the  nations  and  tribes  whom  they  bail 
lately  visited,  eeemetl  much  more  deplorable,  excited  the  patriutlo 
zeal  of  the  HAjjie:  the  relief  of  their  countrymen  from  their  present 
miserable  grievances  was  tho  object  which  wholly  engrossed  thair 
attention.  Moved  by  this  laudable  and  sympathizing  motive,  thoy 
travelled  throughout  India,  and  wont  from  town  to  town  preaching 
the  sermon  of  Jihild  (religious  war).  Emissaries  were  likewiao  sent 
into  the  interior  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  Muhammadans  for  ft 
religious  war.  Such  was  the  powerful  force  of  the  orations  of  Maulavi 
Isma'il,  that  in  less  than  two  years  the  majority  of  re8i>ectable  Muhtuu* 
madans  was  in  his  favour.  At  Delhi  be  generally  resorted  to  tho 
Akbar-^badi  Ma«jid,  where  Saiyad  Ahmad  wn«  lodged,  HJid  daily 
delivered  religious  lectures  to  those  who  came  around  him.  He  also 
preached  iu  the  grand  mosque  on  every  Friday  and  Tuesday.  Thft 
assembly  on  these  oociwioDs  was  generally  very  great;  so  much  so 
that  one  could  hardly  get  near  enough  to  beftr  him.  In  ■borti 
thousands  of  MuEsulmana  who,  owing  to  the  indolence  of  other 
Maulavis,  luid  yet  remained  ignorant  of  the  true  doctrines  of  th«ir 
religion,  were  reclaimed  from  the  darkness  of  blasphemy  in  whieh 
they  were  plunged.  His  rapid  bqcccss,  however,  excited  the  jealoasy 
of  the  contemporary  divinea.    Apprehending  their  own  discredit  with 
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tbe  public,  from  tlio  diacliwuro  of  the  tmth,  they  were  of  ooiir»> 
offendeil  at  the  ineegennt  proaobinge  of  the  indefatigable  lBma.'il. 
Rigid  critioiem  nnd  mitlicioiis  censures  were  in  consetjoeDce  passed 
by  the  latter  on  hia  lectures.  Tii  remove  differences  of  opinion,  a 
ttiitg  of  the  doctors  was  resolved  upon,  and  Leid  in  the  gmnd 
|0e,  to  discuss  the  points  at  issne;  bat  the  aasembly  brnke  up 
'ithont  coming  to  a  deciaion  regarding  tbe  controversy,  each  party 
pretending  triumph.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  their  respective 
pretensione,  it  is  certain  that  Isma'il  continued  to  gain  unabated  repu- 
tation tu  a  popular  and  true  expounder  of  the  Mussulman  law,  and  the 
people  were  convinced  of  tlie  imposition  under  which  they  liad  hitherto 
laboured. 

When  hia  opponents  biled  to  defeat  liim  in  pnblio  controversy, 
ithey  often  tried  to  mislead  his  followers  privately  by  artfnl  argu- 
inte,  bat  the  impression  made  upon  his  adherents  was  so  great  that 
went  astray.  Many  came  prepared  with  difficult  ques- 
tions, but  in  the  very  next  preliminary  discourse,  Isma'il  generally 
gave  such  convincing  and  comprehensive  explanations  of  the  matter  in 
^neetion,  that  they  dared  not  put  to  him  any  ijuery.  Since  that  time, 
there  have  been  two  parties  among  the  Muhamnia<lans  of  India.  The 
8  of  the  reformer  are  nicknamed  "W^hahia"  by  their  oppo- 
nents, while  the  others  are  called  "  Muahriks,"  or  associators  of  others 
with  God.  The  latter  chiefly  consists  of  the  opposed  Maulavis  and 
ih^dima,  or  attendants  of  the  various  tombs  of  the  Muhammadan  saints. 
revenue  of  the  latter  entirely  depended  on  the  offerings  presented 
the  ignorant  visitors,  and  it  was  greatly  checked  by  tbe  religious 
itructions  of  Isma'il;  and  henoe  the  KhiSdims  had  interested  motives 
ir  disliking  him.  The  common  people  who  have  not  had  the  cbnnco 
of  hearing  or  reading  the  trutlis  disclosed  by  this  preacher,  still  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  old  prejudices ;  bnt  such  of  them  aa  come  to  have  a 
ft  knowledge  of  the  doctrines,  still  continue  to  embrace  the  reform 
unhesitatingly. 

Tbe  opposition  which  Inna'll  met  on  the  part  (if  the  Maulavra, 
tvo  no  cheek  to  his  resolute  mind,  but,  on  the  contrary,  served  to 
etill  further  hia  religious  xeal.  The  number  of  his  followers 
■creased  with  liis  fame.  The  crowd  of  Namaris,  or  offerers  of  prayers, 
aa  great  in  his  time,  in  the  grand  mo«i)ne  of  Delhi,  as  on  the 
ivals  of  the  Idsi  and,  since  that  period,  Muhauimadanism  in  India 
IS  much  prospered,  The  truths  which  have  been  disclosed  by  the 
idnstry  of  the  reformer  were  never  previously  known,  even  to  people 
thn  first  class. 
Hi»  rising  inflaenee,  however,  ularracd  the  local  ftstbotilvot,  wi4 
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Ilia  public  assemblies  tuv  in  consequence  aaiil  to  have  bcdn  prultibitvd. 
He  had,  however,  infuW  sufficient  religious  ardoor  into  the  uiinda  of 
hia  partifuns,  to  prepare  them  for  the  grand  servioe  which  lie  had  in 
contemplation.  This  check,  however,  prevented  him  from  making 
any  further  progress  in  India,  or  frum  currjiug  into  effect  his  f»vouriUi 
Bcbenie  at  home,  as  ia  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  his  original 
design. 

In  1827-28,  he,  together  with  his  religious  guide  Saiyad  Altmftd, 
and  his  reltttive  Abd-ul-Htti,  proceeded  to  Pesh&wur,  via  Jeaalmfr 
and  Siudh.  At  the  time  they  loft  Delhi,  the  religious  enlhueiasin 
was  so  great  that  the  expedition  haunted  almost  every  mind.  Tlie^r 
were  soon  followed  from  India  by  snmll  parties,  who  moved  in  disgiiue, 
making  in  alt  a  considerable  number.  The  "  Asdr  us-sanidid"  aay«: 
that  more  than  a  lakh  of  Indians  alone  flocked  to  his  stAodard.  Tlt»y 
were  also  aided  in  pecuniary  matters  by  the  native  chiefs  and  prir»t« 
individuals,  more  especially  by  the  chief  of  Totik,  who  is  one  of  tbs 
disciples  of  the  Saiyads.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  the 
Gbdris  {religious  warriors)  reached  the  Peshiiwur  frontier  witlioat 
check,  and  declaj%d  a  religious  war  against  the  Sikha,  by  raising  tha 
flag  of  Muhoimmad.  Numbers  of  Afghans  also  joined  the  sUodanJ, 
and  among  the  rest,  Omar  Khan  of  Panjtor  wa^  of  great  service  to 
the  leaders.  They  succeeded  in  establishing  their  authority  in  lira 
VUsurxfii  mountains,  without  much  difficulty.  Vdr  Muhammad  KliAu, 
the  chief  of  Peshiiwur,  who  had  till  now  remained  on  friendly  temis^ 
was  alarmed  at  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  Saiyad's  party.  He,  in 
consequence,  formed  a  confederacy  with  the  Sikhs  against  the  Qhdu's. 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  reformer  by  pQaceful  means,  he  employed 
emissaries  to  destroy  him  by  poison,  but  his  wicked  design  having 
been  disclosed  to  his  iuteudcd  victim,  the  exasperated  Ghdiia  furioualjr 
proceeded  to  attack  Peshdwur,  in  1829.  An  action  followed,  anil 
Ydr  Muhammad  being  mortiilly  wounded,  bis  troops  wore  easily 
diapursed.  Pesh.'iwur  was,  however,  snved  for  a  time,  by  the  well- 
known  General  Ventora,  who  happened  to  bo  near  the  place;  but  on 
his  departure  the  town  was  occupied,  and  the  authority  of  the  refonnor 
estahlishi'd,  by  reading  the  khutba,  and  striking  the  coin  in  his  nauff, 
as  is  the  custom  prevailing  among  the  Muhammadans. 

Owing  to  some  innovations  upon  the  old  qaagcs  of  the  AfghdoR, 

the  authority  of  the  Saiyad  was  howerer  soon  nficr  overthrowu  in  tlio 

YueubSi  country,  and  the  leaders  were  obliged  to  fly  acron*  the  Indus, 

and  to  take  shelter  in  the  mountains  of  Pukhli  and  Dhamtor,  where 

Mit  of  the  Sikhs  uudc-r  tha  command  oS 

t  Singh,  in  1831.     An  action  ensued,  and  Isma'il,  along  with  hia 
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■religionB  guide,  tbe  Saiyad,  waa  killed,  and  buried  near  Balii  KoL,  in 
a  part  remote  from  his  Danre  place.     For  a  long  time,  however,  their 
death  waa  doubted  by  their  Followers,  but  time  has  at  lu£t  cleared  the 
,.  mist  which  hung  over  the  facts. 

Maulavi  Isma'il  waa  a  man  of  very  extensive  literary  attain- 
H«  possesBed  a  mild  and  manly  tempcmmeut,  and  was  simple 
pknd  plain  in  his  babito.  He  waa  an  accomplished  orator,  and  an 
excellent  religious  lawyer.  His  lectnros  were  always  delivered  with 
great  propriety,  elegance,  and  force,  and  he  esprcssod  himself  with 
considerable  care  and  perspicuity.  He  avoided  superfluities,  and  was 
generally  to  the  purpose,  brief  and  modest,  and  always  produced  such 
pioofs  as  were  best  adapted  to  enforce  conviction. 

From  the  commencement,  his  attention  was  engaged  by  the  reli- 
gions irregularities  which  had  crept  into  Muhammadanism,  as  well  ae 
tbe  miseries  of  bis  fellow- creatures  in  India.  Me  succeeded  in  a 
great  measure  in  reforming  the  former,  bat  lost  his  life,  to  the  great 
regret  of  hie  countrymen,  in  attempting  to  alleviate  the  other. 

During  tbe  present  century,  India  lia.s  not  prodaced  another  man 

nmilarly  enterprising  and  able.     In  hie  admirable  undertakings,  he 

^^^  Memed  to  have  no  interested  motives.     Ills  chief  aim  was  to  do  good 

^^^Lto  tbe  country  which  had  given  him  birth.     Ranjit  Singh  is  said  to 

^^^Blutve  offered  to  him  and  the  Saiyad  a  handsome  Jaigir,  if  they  would 

^^^V|pTe  up  their  religious  expedition.     The  request  was  contemptuously 

^^^vyejected,  and  tbe  Lion  of  the  Panjdb  was  told  that  if  he  would  adopt 

^^^Bttieir  course  they  would  ask  nothing  beyond  it.     The  fame  of  Saiyad 

^^^f^  Ahmad  was  greatly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  this  individual.     Ho 

1^  was  scarcely  known  before  he  officiated  with  the  Maolavi.     It  was 

ohieSy  through  his  preaching  that  several  religious  irregularities  were 

exposed  and  reformed.     Tbe  custom  of  paying  illegal  reverence  to 

the  tomtia  of  saints,  &c.,  and  that  of  making  ta'ziy&s,  have  been  much 

checked,  though  not  abolished.     The  doctrines  of  the  unity  of  God, 

and  the  Sunnas,  are  now  better  understood  by  the  generality  of  the 

Mussulmans  of  India,  than  they  were  before  his  time.     Many  of  the 

old  mosques  which  had  been  neglected,  have  been  restored  to  their 

former  position,  as  sacred  places  of  worship.     In  short,  the  name  of 

^^^H    Isma'il  bos  been  immortalized  in  India,  and  is  more  popular,  and  more 

^^^H  nncerely  respected,  than  that  of  any  Muhammadau  doctor  of  the 

^^^H'Wodem  a:ge. 

^^B  He  took  a  most  active  part  in  the  religious  war  against  the  Sikhs, 

but  it  is  a  pity  he  did  not  understand  politics  as  well  as  lie  was 
aecomplished  in  literary  acquirements,  otherwise  it  would  not  have 
been  surprising  if  be  bad  ultimately  succeeded  in  effectw^  vVi.'bX  ^ff^w^. 
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revolution  nliicb  he  hod  in  caDtoinpUU.iun.  Tbe  memory  of  tliceo 
refomters  is  atUl  kept  up  in  India,  with  the  grenteet  venetstiun  and 
eeleem. 

Maulnvi  lema'!!  has  left  no  issue  from  bU  yrife  at  Delhi,  but  in 
1839,  I  met  a  boy  in  Peah&wur,  who  pretended  lo  be  his  eon,  by  bis 
Becood  wife,  wjtb  whom  he  ie  eaid  to  have  been  allied,  dunug  lh« 
religioDS  wiufnre  in  nhicli  be  was  engaged  in  that  quarter. 

The  teal  of  Saiyail  Ahmnd,  and  the  learniua;  of  MnuUvi  lema'Sl, 
were  thus  devoted  to  giving  practioiil  elTect,  with  some  modiGcationo, 
to  the  reforming  tenets  preached  by  Waliab,  in  Afnoa.  Accounts  of 
tbe  preachinge  and  dogmas  of  tbia  reformer  had  been  brought  to  India 
by  the  numerooB  pilgrims  returning  from  Mecoa  and  Meiliua,  but  bia 
doctrines  made  no  great  impression  nutil  they  were  enforced  hy  the 
preachings  and  writings  of  these  two  xealots.  Maulavi  Isma'il  pro- 
posed  to  lay  down  a  perfect  rule  of  couduct  for  the  guidance  of  Uts 
Faithful,  and  to  divide  hie  work  into  two  portions,  as  will  be  ohMrved 
from  his  own  preface  to  tbe  following  fragment.  He  lived  to  oom- 
pletc  the  first  part  alone,  or  that  showing  the  extent  to  which  the 
doctrines  of  Muhammad  bad  become  perverted  in  India;  and  this 
portion  baa  now  been  translated.  A  disuiple  completed  the  sohemo 
by  the  ad<lition  of  the  second  part.,  treating  of  the  modes  projicr  to  ba 
followed;  but  it  is  a  lengthy  and  inferior  production,  and  the  subjcet 
is  moreover  of  less  intrinsic  ioterest  than  that  exhibillng  the  reaction 
of  Hinduism  on  the  faith  of  a  triumphant  race,  It  has  not,  therefore, 
been  thought  necessary  to  translate  his  second  part.' 

Both  of  the  treatiiiet  wero  printed  in  Calcutta,  in  the  Urdu  dioleat] 
some  ycarH  ugo. 


I 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  TAKWIYAT-UL-IMAN. 

Preface, 

In  the  name  of  Qi>d,  the  Cojni>aBsiunatc,  the  Merciful.' 

Unbounded  thanke  arc  due  to  Thoc,  Oh  God,  of  holy  nature, 

because  Thou  bast  favoured  us  with  thousands  of  religious  btcssinga ; 

host  shown  us  iho  true  religion  ;  dircctod  us  in  tbe  right  way;  taught 

'  This  wort,  ™ll«il  the  Sir4l-ul-Mi5Bl«kini,  ■'  The  Tnie  Pntli,"  in  the  4ubi*ot 
ot  a  V*P"  '">  the  Jounml  of  tlic  Btagti  JUiktic  So<nvt>  for  Navewbcr,  1633,  VoL 
L  p.  *71*.    The  nuthorahip  is  tlion;  ■Uributod  to  tlmtlavi  Umn'il.  — En- 

'  This  •entcDce  Is  irn^xed  lu  merii  Ptrwui  or  Amlrlu  work  in  lDdi>| 
wtictber  esertd  er  pruTftne;  but  In  PenU,  Mui  I  believe  In  KbocMtn,  &&,  h 
h  pl»eed  «l  lb*  MmmcwiaDciit  of  bnly  wnlingB  only. 
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pca< 
I  ad. 

It 
fclU 


the  pure  unity  (TnubiJj;  and  linst  created  ua  among  t!ie  followers 
of  Thy  favourite,  Muhammad  Raaul  Allah,  or  measengor  of  Gud,  (may 
peace  and  blesHiog  be  upan  him  1)  aud  also  foi  having  inapired  us  with 
A  desire  to  learn  hie  way,  aud  impressed  our  niindB  with  aficction  for 
ioegerents,  who  ehow  un  his  way,  and  lead  ua  in  it. 
We  therefore  supplicate  Thee,  our  Omoipoteut  Lord,  to  convey 
thousands  of  blessings  and  salutations  to  Thy  favourite,  as  well  as 
his  descendants,  companions,  and  all  deputies,  and  to  bless  his 
and  associate  us  with  them,  and  keep  us  firm,  dead  or  ulive. 
Id  his  path,  and  amoug  his  dependants  alone — Amen;  or,  Accept  this 
prayer,  0  Lord  of  the  worlds. 


Hear  ye !  all  men  ar 
eerritude.  The  one  whi 
ecrrant.  Trae  service  i 
is  on  sett  led, 

even  little  si 


servants  of  Gud.  The  duty  of  a  servant  is 
will  not  perform  his  service,  is  no  longer  a 
to  correct  one's  faith.  Of  him  whose  taith 
are  acceptable,  but  of  one  whoso  faith  is 
s  to  be  taken  for  much.     Hence,  every  one 


take  much  pains  in  the  rectification  of  hia  faith,  and  must 

altaiameot  to  all  other  things. 
In  the  present  age,  people  follow  many  ways.  Some  uphold  the 
customs  of  their  ancestors,  as  precedents;  others  look  to  the  stories  of 
pious  men  (Bmiirg)  for  their  guides;  while  again,  eome  follow  the 
fayings  invented  by  the  Maulavis,  from  the  ingenuity  of  their  own 
nunds;  and  others  allow  their  own  judgment  to  interfere; — but  the 
it  of  all  ways  is,  to  have  for  principles  the  words  (holy  writings) 
sf  Qod,  and  his  apostle ;  to  hold  tbem  alone  as  precedents,  and  not  to 
allow  our  own  opinion  to  be  exercised.  Such  of  the  stories  of  the 
pious  men,  and  the  sayings  of  the  Maulavia,  as  oorrespond  with  tbem, 
ought  to  be  accepted,  and  the  rest  rejected. 

It  ia  a  prevailing  opinion  among  the  common  people,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  the  word  of  God  and  the  apostle :  much  learn- 
ing is  required  to  divine  them;  we  do  not  possess  abilities  enough  to 
understand  tbem;  this  course  can  he  pursued  by  great  pious  men 
alone,  and  we  are  nut  able  to  do  so;  but,  for  us,  the  sayings  of  these 
men  arc  enough.  This  is  a  great  error,  because  God  says,  that  the 
contents  of  the  Koran  are  very  clear  and  plain,  and  that  there  ia  no 
difficulty  in  anderstauitiag  it,  aa  stated  in  the  Siirah,  (or  portion) 
entitled  "The  Cow."  "And,  now,  we  have  sent  down  unto  thee 
evident  signs,  and  none  will  disbelieve  them  but  evil  doers.'"     To 

Thia  qudtstion  is  frota  Sole's  Koran;  but  aGcording  to  Ibe  original,  the 
nght    la    he    read    "cirtaialy."     "Bvil-doen"    ought   to   be 


I  evident  eig. 

<  Thia  qu 
I  word   "now" 

1^^^*  dUobcdiut. 
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uudoralanJ  these  passages  is  not  difficult,  but  to  command  one's  spirit  ' 
is  ratlier  difficnlt,  because  it  dislikes  submisaion.     Hence,  those  only 
wlio  are  disobedient  will  disbelieve  them.     To  comprehend  the  word* 
of  God  and  the  apostle,  much  learning  is  not  wanted,  for  the  prophet 
was  sent  to  show  the  right  way  to  the  unwise,  to  persunde  the  igno- J 
rant,  and  to  iuatruct  illiterate  men,  as  God  states  in  the  portiuDl 
entitled  "  Aaaenibly"  (Friday) ;  "  It  is  He  who  hath  raised  np,  amidst  1 
the  illiterate  Arabians,*  an  apostle  from  among  themselves,  to  rchearav  I 
his  signs  unto  them,  and  to  purify  them,  and  to  teach  them  the  scrip-  I 
tnres  and  wisdom ;  whereas,  before,  they  were  certainly  in  a  mat 
error."  [Sale].     It  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  God,  that  H«  htui  I 
sent  down  to  us  such  an  apostle  as  Muhammad,  who  has  made  tbo  1 
careless  careful,  purified  the  impure,  has  instructed  the  ignorant,  anit  I 
made  the  fools  wise ;  as  well  as  led  those  who  had  gone  astray  to  tbo  I 
right  path.     If,  after  knowing  the  purport  of  the  foregoing  reree,  snjr  I 
one  shonld  etilt  maintain  that  no  one  can  understand  the  sayinga  of  I 
the  prophet  but  the  learned,  and  that  no  one  can  follow  his  c< 
but  the  pious,  it  will  be  virtually  denying  the  said  verse,  ani 
value.     Nay,  it  ought  to  bo  said  that  by  hearing  his  word  the  illit«-  J 
rate  become  learned,  and  the  misled  pious.     The  following  instanoe  ia  ] 
well  applicable  here.     Let  na  suppose  there  are  a  great  physician  uid  ] 
a  sick  man,  and  that  the  latter  ia  advised  by  some  one  to  apply  to  tli*  1 
former  for  cure,  and  be  in  reply  should  say,  that  to  attend  to  tbo  I 
physician  and  to  submit  to  his  preaoription  were  the  task  of  a  strong  | 
man  only,  and  he  himself  was  too  sick  to  undergo  the  trouble.     Sncb 
a  person  muet  certainly  he  a  great  fool  to  offer  such  an  cxuuse,  heeanw 
the  physieian'a  duty  ia  chiefly  to  attend  to  the  sick.     If  he  may  pT&- 
Bcnbe  for  those  alone  who  are  of  strong  constitntion,  and  the  latter   | 
only  can  derive  benefit  from  his  medicine,  and  not  the  sick  man,  hs  ia 
no  longer  a  physician.     Hence,  he  who  is  much  in  error  ought  to  be 
very  attentive  in  listening  to  the  word  of  God  and  bis  apostle,  anil 
the  sinful  must  take  great  pains  to  pursue  the  way  set  forth  in  that 
word.     So  it  b  the  duty  of  every  one  to  explore  and  comprehend  I 
them,  and  to  correct  his  faith  accordingly. 

It  is  worthy  of  attention,  that  to  make  a  good  faith,  two  pointe  nr«  I 
necessary,  viz.,  to  know  that  God  is  God,  and  the  aportle  ia  the  apoetJe, 
respectively.     To  know  God,  then,  is  not  to  associate  with  Him  »ny   1 
one  else;  and  to  recognise  the  apostle,  is  to  follow  his  way  alone. 
The  first  point  is  called  the  Unity  (Tauhid),  nnd  it«  contrndictniy  I 
term  "Shirk,"  or  aeaociatiou   (idolatry),  while  the  other  is  nunad  ( 


■  la  tbc  on^iiwl  the  word  Anbius  It  not  iiuntcd,  but  it  nay  be  nnduMood. 
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IT  tlie  law  of  tlio  Prophet,  and  Us  opposite  term  is  heresy 
very  man  ought,  therefore,  l»  hoW  fiwt  tUe  two  poinla, 
tuitl  to  avoid  Sliirk  aod  Bid'at,  at  the  two  latter  abiiee  the  faith. 
All  nthur  Bins,  in  coniparieon,  are  less  th:*ii  tltese,  as  tliey  CDrrupt  the 
moraU  ualy.  If  you  Hud  n  pe»ou  who  ia  a  [>oifect  observer  of  tha 
unity  uf  God,  and  the  Uw  of  the  Prophet,  and  in  fltr  removed  from 
idolatry  and  heresy,  and  others  derive  benefit  hy  his  company,  yon 
oughl  tu  take  liiin  for  your  religious  guide  (pir)  and  instructor.  I 
have,  therefore,  uotnpiled  in  this  treatise  a  fi-w  verses,  aa  well  as  a 
few  aayin^  or  "  Hadl»,"  corroboratory  of  the  nnity  and  the  law,  and 
condemnatory  of  idolatry  and  heresv,  adding  their  translation  and 
true  meaning  in  simple  and  euay  Urdu,  so  that,  every  one  may  derive 
an  equal  advantage  by  reading  them,  and  that  those  whuiu  God 
bvoiireth  may  thereby  a<l<ipt  the  right  way,  and  hence  he  the  i^ause 
'forgivenees  to  the  explainer. 

Thia  book  is  entitled  "  Takwiyat-ul-ImSii,"  or  Support  of  the  Faith. 
CDnlniiis  two  chapters;  the  Brst  regarding  the  unity  and  idolatry, 
the  second  the  law  of  the  Prophet,  and  heresy. 


CHAPTER  I. 


On  TaukiJ,  or  the  unity  of  God;  and  Shirk,  nr  idolatry. 
First,  it  must  he  known  that  Shirk  is  very  prevalent  among  man- 
kind, while  the  Tnuhid  is  scarcely  known  ;  bnt  the  greater  number  Ao 
not  understand  the  mcuning  of  these  teriiia.  They  pretend  to  be 
faithful,  yet  they  are  much  involved  in  Shirk.  To  comprehend  tho 
meaning,  therefore,  uf  the^e  words,  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  a 
distinction  be  niaile  between  good  and  bad,  according  to  the  Koran 
And  Hodis.  It  is  customary  for  many,  in  the  time  of  difficulty,  to 
for  kid  on  the  pirs  (religionn  guides),  apostles,  imams,  martyrs, 
lis,  and  fairies,  and  beg  them  to  comply  with  their  wishes ;  and  to 
litiate  them,  vowa  and  offerings  are  made  in  their  names.  Moro- 
'er,  children  are  named  after  them;  for  instanoo,  Ahd-un-nabi  (sorraut 
of  the  apot^tle),  Ali  Bakhnh  (granted  by  Ali),  oa  well  as  Hassan 
Bakh«h  Hasain  Bakh^h.  Madir  Bakhsh,  Salar  Bakhsh,  and  also 
Mohi-nd-din.  Further,  many  perform  other  similar  riiea  for 
ipective  saints,  &c.:  one  keeps  a  choti,  or  lock  of  hair,  on  his 
others  wear  badbis,  or  woven  thread  round  their  necks,  and 
ifter  a  certain  manner,  while  some  put  uhains  on  their  legs, 
iTcr  sacrifices,  and  others  again  invoke  tho  saints  in  the  time  of 
and  take  oaths  in  their  names.  In  short,  what  the  Hindus  do 
»  XIII.  V 
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Inwurite  tbeir  iilole,  the  Musealm&nB  du  fur  tlicm,  ninl  yet  they  call 
tliemsclves  MuhamniEuianB  I 

God  be  praised  I  Are  tb^B  the  muutlic  fit  to  advaooe  such  dainul 
No.  Whiit  God  Bays,  ip  the  portion  of  "  Joaeph,"  is  very  true. — "And 
the  greater  part  of  them  believe  not  in  God,  without  being  also  guilty 
of  idolatry."  (Sale.)  If  any  of  their  well-wishcra  ihouUl  tell  tbfrin 
tbat,  although  tbey  pretend  to  be  true  believers,  yet  ihoy  are  goiiiy 
of  Shirk,  and  if  aaked  why  they  are  mixing  up  two  different  w*ys, 
they  answer,  "  We  are  not  guilty  of  idolatry,  but  hereby  only  profoaa 
our  veneration  for  the  apostles  and  saints.  If  we  esteemed  them  na 
on  an  equal  footing  with  God,  then  we  might  stand  accused,  but  ire 
do  not  do  so.  Verily,  we  consider  them  the  servants,  as  well  as  tl>« 
creatures  of  God ;  the  spintnal  power  which  they  eujoy  has  been 
granted  by  Him  alone,  and  they  exercise  it  at  Mia  pleasure ;  to  inroka 
them  is  Terily  invoking  Gnd,  and  calling  upon  them  for  aid  is  virtually 
calling  upon  God ;  they,  being  Hia  favourites,  may  do  whatever  Lli«y 
like ;  they  are  our  intercessors  and  mediators  with  God,  and,  by  fil- 
ing their  favour,  we  gain  the  favour  of  the  Most  High,  and  get  aooess 
to  Hia  throne ;  and  the  more  we  worship  them,  the  nearer  we  are  to 
Him."  In  a  word,  they  speak  other  similar  absurdities,  beuause  Utey 
do  not  follow  the  holy  writings,  but  exercise  their  own  judgmental 
believe  false  stories,  and  take  improper  customs  for  their  examples. 
If  they  had  a  knowledge  of  the  holy  writings,  they  might  know  thai 
the  unbelievers  also  used  similar  arguments  with  the  Prophet;  but  Qo<l 
accepted  none  of  them,  and  directed  his  iudignation  against  them,  and 
ooofirmed  their  falsehood,  as  He  sayeth  in  the  portion  called  "  Jona«:" 
"And  they  worship,  besides  God,  that  which  ciui  neither  hurt  them, 
nor  proGt  them ;  and  they  ssy :  these  are  our  intercessors  with  Ood. 
Answer,  will  ye  tell  Ood  that  whioh  He  knoweth  not,  neither  in 
heaven,  nor  in  earth?  Praise  Ira  unto  Him  !  and  far  tte  that  from  Him 
which  they  assooiate  with  Him."  The  meaning  is,  that  thnso  whom 
they  invoke  have  no  power  from  God,  either  to  hurt  or  profit  theni. 
Ab  to  what  they  say,  that  they  are  their  intercessors  with  God,  it  is 
not  cnrrect,  because  God  hath  not  said  so.  What  I  are  you  mors 
knowing  than  God,  that  you  loll  Him  what  He  knoweth  nott  From 
tbo  foregoing  verse,  it  is  evident  fhat  there  is  none,  either  in  htwvvn 
or  in  earth,  who  can  be  mediator  with  God,  or  by  invoking  whom  iiny 
profit  or  hurt  can  be  pruduond.  Nay,  the  apostles  aud  saints  can  only 
intercede  with  God,  by  His  pormiasiun.  So  there  is  ihi  advantage  ia 
inruking  them.  Verily,  he  who  worships  any  one,  even  as  bis  iatet- 
jomes  guilty  of  Shirk,  by  suoli  ttn  n«t.  God  eaitb,  in  t]i» 
portion  named  "  The  Troops :"  "  But  at  to  these,  who  take  other  patron* 
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hides  Him,  saying,  tre  worship  them  only  that  they  may  bring  us 
oGod;  verily,  God  will  jmlgo  bctwoon  ihem,  concerning 
that  wlierein  they  disagree.  Surely  God  will  not  direct  him  who  is 
r  ungrateful."  Hence,  forgetting  tlint  God  is  nearer  to  his 
wvanta  than  any  one  else,  they  li^ve  taken  other  inediatorB;  and 
ead  of  duly  appreciating,  and  gratefully  thanking  Him  for  Hia 
wt  foronr  in  that  He  attends  to  our  desires,  without  any  mcdia- 
and  averts  directly  evils  which  heset  us,  they  supplicate  the 
same  from  others.  And  although,  hy  jjcrsisting  in  this  wrong  path, 
they  seek  to  bo  nearer  unto  God,  they  shall  never  obtain  their  desires, 
and  will  never  get  nearer  to  Him.     Nuy,  the  more  they  persist  in 

RB  course,  the  more  distant  they  will  be  from  God.  It  is  manifest 
A  he  who  takes  any  one  else  for  bis  patron,  even  saying  that  bo 
H  SO  to  obtain  proximity  to  God,  is  snrely  guilty  of  Shirk,  and  is 
n  a  liitr,  and  ungrateful  to  his  Maker.  It  is  stated  in  the  S6rah 
itieil  "  The  True  fielievers,"  that  "  Say  in  whose  band  is  the  kingdom 
all  things,  who  protectetb  whom  be  pleaaetli,  but  is  himself  pro- 
tcdofnone;  ifyeknowf  They  will  answer;  in  God's.  Say,  how, 
therefore,  nre  yon  bewitched."  Even  when  it  be  asked  from  inSdela 
OS  to  who  is  the  ruler  of  the  world,  an  equal  of  whom  conld  not  ho 
set  up;  they  will  surely  any,  God.  To  acknowledge  Iho  authority  of 
others,  therefore,  will  be  notbing  short  of  dowtirigbt  madness.  From 
llie  fciregcting  vertw,  it  is  evident  that  Ood  has  given  no  control  to  any 
of  His  servants  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  No  one  else  cau  therefore 
protect  any  person.  It  is  also  manifest  that  the  unbelievers  of  the 
time  of  the  Prophet,  even,  did  not  consider  their  idols  equal  to  God. 
Nay,  they  ever  recognised  them  as  the  servauls  and  creatures  of  God, 
and  never  declared  that  they  enjoyed  equal  power  with  Him.  But 
still,  their  invoking  them,  making  vows  and  offerings  !n  their  names, 
and  considering  them  tlieir  intercessors  with  Ood,  was  nothing  less 
than  infidelity  and  Shirk.  Henct^  he  who  nets  in  this  way  towards 
any  heing.  though  he  may  consider  bini  n.s  the  servant  of  God.  will 
be  equally  guilty  of  Shirk  with  Abfi-J^hil,  or  father  of  ignomnt-e; 
because  the  term  Shirk  does  nut  only  signify  to  set  up  equaU  with 
God,  but  it  also  embraces  the  perfonnanoe  of  rites  of  devotion  to 
others,  and  the  ascription  to  them  of  certain  attributes  which  belong 

Ilod  ntonc,  such  as  omnipre&ence,  and  the  power  of  controlling  the 
'erso,  prostintion,  vows,  sacrifice,  and  invocation  in  the  time  of 
I.  Those  who  ascribe  any  of  these  attributes,  or  perform  any 
bese  rites  to  any  of  God's  creatures,  thongb  regarding  them  as 
w  the  Almighty,  and  considering  them  His  servants,  will  be  verily 
ty  of  Shirk.     In  this  respect,  there  is  no  diflerence  between  the 


r 
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apostles,  saints,  genii.  dfViU.  fairiM,  &c.,  i.«.,  none  of  tlieni  Jescn-f 
these  diatinctions;  for  God  hath  pronounced  Ilia  indignation  agftinat 
ChriBtianB  and  Jewe,  equally  with  idolaters,  because  the  former  wiert 
ch&rged  with  similtLr  practices  towards  tlicir  apoBtles,  &c.,  aa  ie  atntcd 
in  the  Sdrah  named  "  The  Declaration  of  Immunity."  "  Tbey  take 
their  priests  and  their  monks  for  their  Lords,  besides  God,  and  Clirirt 
the  son  of  Mary,  althongb  they  are  coiumanded  to  worship  one  God 
only:  there  is  no  God  but  He;  far  be  Ibat  from  Him  which  thoy 
nMoeiate  with  Him."  In  faci,  tbey  take  God  for  a  greater  Lord,  Mid, 
hence,  tbey  are  gnilty  of  Sbirk.  But  God  is  alono.  and  no  compiuiion, 
either  email  or  equal,  can  be  associated  with  Hiui.  Nny.  grmt  and 
SDiall  are  all  His  bumble  serxMints,  and  are  on  an  equal  foutjng  in 
point  of  humility;  the  truth  of  which  is  verified  in  the  Si'irah.  "  Mary.' 
— "  Verily,  there  is  none  in  heaven,  or  on  earth,  but  shall  approach  the 
Merciful  as  His  servant.  He  encompaascth  them  by  hia  knowledgo 
and  power,  and  niimliereth  them  with  an  exact  computation,  and  thoy 
shall  all  come  nnio  Him  on  the  day  of  resurrection,  destitute  both  of 
helpers  and  followers."  The  inference  to  lie  drawn  from  this  paaaoge 
ie,  that  both  angels  and  men  are  equally  Hia  servants,  being  entirely 
at  Hia  mercy,  and  haviug  no  power  whatever  of  their  own.  But  God 
alone  commands  all,  one  by  one,  and  haa  not  delegated  that  power  to 
others.  Every  one  ahall  be  judged  before  Him,  by  himself,  and  no 
one  can  intercede  for,  or  protect  him. 

There  are  many  other  verses,  of  similar  purport  with  the  foregoing, 
in  the  Koran,  but  be  who  comprehenda  these,  even,  will  becoma 
aware  of  what  is  Unity  and  Shirk.  Now,  it  is  necessary  to  learn  what 
things  are  peculiar  to  Ood,  aud  in  which  do  one  else  ought  to  bo  asso- 
ciated. They  are  several,  but  a  few  for  illustration  follow,  and  th« 
rest  should  be  inferre<l  from  them.  The  first  point  is,  that  the  attri- 
butes of  omnipresence  and  omniscience,  far  or  near,  concealed  or 
manifest,  in  darkness  or  light,  iu  heaven  or  on  earth,  on  the  peaks  of 
mountAins  or  at  the  bottom  of  seaa,  are  peculiar  to  God  alone, 
one  else  is  vested  with  this  power.  Should  any  one  t-tke  the  nam*  nf 
any  saint,  either  at  sitting  down  or  standing  np,  or  invoke  or  nil 
upon  him  in  the  time  of  need,  instead  of  Ood,  or  use  his  name  in. 
attAcking  an  enemy,  or  rend  pasaagea  to  propitiate  him  (Khatam),  ot 
contract  a  habit  of  studying  bis  name  (Bhnghl),  or  have  his  iinaj^ 
died  as  the  object  of  contemplation,  or  consider  that  by  ii«ing  hts 
name,  either  with  the  lips  or  in  the  mind,  or  by  fixing  the  attenttoa. 
on  his  supposed  imng«  or  grave,  the  devotee  liecomea  Heneible,  anil 
that  none  of  his  secrete  can  remain  concealed  from  him,  ur  that,* 
whatever  occurs  to  the  devolee  in  life,  anch  as  healtli  or  sickl 


isperity  or  poverty,  Jealh  or  life,  sorrow  or  happineM,  all  come  to 
ledge,  or  whatever  bo  utters,  he  beiirs,  nnd  that  every  idcn 
wliioli  urosses  bia  minil  he  knowii.     By  such  conduct,  ooe  becomes 
guilty  of  Shirk,  and  surely  it  can  bo  called  nothing  else.     Such  acts, 
itrover,  are  called  by  them  "  Ishrak  fi'l  Ilm/'  or  Asoociatiuii  in  Know- 
Bociating  one  in  the  knowledge  of  God.     From  havtog 
lit  belief,  one  la  verily  a  transgressor,  and  le  guilty  of  Shirk,  though 
may  have  «acb  notions  about  the  apostles  and  sointa,  pira  and 
martyrs,  imami,  and  their  posterity,  and  Jevib  and  fairies,  consider- 
ing even  this  power  either  created  by  themaelree,  or  granted  by  God. 
In  short,  by  having  such  belief,  the  guilt  of  Shirk   is  completely 
veil. 

The  second  point  is  Omuipotenoe.  To  have  a  thorough  control 
'Cr  the  universe,  to  cseroise  full  authority  in  it,  to  cause  death  or 
life,  to  extend  or  depress  one's  means,  to  uccaaiou  sickness  or  health, 
to  bestow  victory  or  defeat,  to  effect  proapority  or  adversity,  aa  well 
ns  to  nooompliiih  desires,  to  avert  evils,  to  protect  in  the  time  of  dilE- 
oulty,  and  to  alleviate  miseries,  are  all  the  i]ualitie«  peculiar  to  God 
aloue;  and  no  other  is  endowed  with  such  powers.  If  anyone,  by 
action  or  dcaire,  attribute  such  InGuence  to  any  of  his  creatures  in  the 
foregoing  puinti),  he  is  surely  an  associator  of  companions  with  God. 
It  is  called  ''  Ishrak  fi't  tasurruf "  or  Association  in  the  power  of  God. 
Tbe  transgressor  will  certainly  he  guilty,  whether  he  consider  the 
apostles,  &c.  to  have  been  favoured  with  such  command  by  God,  or 
think  that  such  power  has  been  created  by  themselves. 

Tbe  third  point  defines  tbe  matters  coonocted  with  veneration  and 
lect,  which  onght  to  be  observed  for  the  glory  of  the  Most  High, 
dnsively.  This  is  called  "  Ibftdst,"  or  Worship,  and  the  observance 
the  following  rites  is  prohibited  for  any  other  being  than  God. 
letration,  bowing  dowa.  standing  with  folded  arms,  spending  money 
in  the  name  of  an  individual,  facing  out  of  reepect  to  bis  memory. 
proveeiiing  to  a  distant  shrine  in  tbe  peculiar  dress  of  a  pilgrim,  and 
calling  aloud  hie  name  while  going  along,  or  doing  other  absurdities. 
Also,  to  avoid  slaying  cattle  purposely  while  on  pilgrimage,  to  go 
rounit  the  shrine,  to  make  prostration  before  it,  to  carry  animals  for 
sacrifico,  to  make  vows,  to  cover  the  grave  with  a  sheet  (QhiUf ),  to 
utter  pmyera  while  standing  at  its  threshold,  or  to  beg  the  accom- 
plishment of  other  wishes  concerning  this  and  the  world  to  come,  to 
kias  any  particnlaT  stone,  to  rnb  the  month  and  breast  against  the 
walls  of  the  shrine,  and  to  cause  an  illumination  aronitd  it,  becoming 
one  of  the  attcnd.ants  {Mujrtwir),  cleansing  the  temple,  or  jirejiaring 
things  for  the  ablution  nf  its  viaitoro,  cuuBidering  the  water  of  the 
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place  surred,  sprinkling  it  &s  auch  tiver  the  body,  anil  currying  it  for 
ubsent  frieuda,  aa  well  as  on  leaving  tbe  BhriDe  tu  walk  bavkwiiHa, 
with  tlie  lace  towards  it,  and  liold  the  jungle  amnnd  in  respect, 
lefrainiog  from  alaying  any  animals  found  thereiu,  or  from  cutUng 
trees  or  grass  situated  there.  God  hath  ordained  all  these  ceremoniw 
of  worijhip  to  be  performed  by  His  servants  for  Himself  alone.  Should 
any  oue  in  any  w&y  obserre  tbese  or  other  similar  honours  towurda 
Apostles,  &u.,  he  shall  certainly  be  guilty  of  assouinting  tliem  with 
God.  This  Burt  of  proceeding  is  calieil  "  Ishrak  fi'l  fliadat,"  or  Asso- 
ciation in  Worship,  i.e.,  worshipping  others  in  the  manner  which  u 
ordained  for  God  alone.  Even  when  the  devotee  thinks  that  he  don 
so  to  propitiate  God  himself,  or  considers  the  person  worshipiied  aa 
deserving  it.  he  is  guilty  of  Shirk. 

The  fourth  point  relates  to  glorifying  God's  name,  in  worldly 
doings.  God  has  taught  us  to  keep  a.  respectfol  recollection  of  Htm, 
in  oar  actions,  so  that  thereby  we  may  preserve  our  faith,  and  that 
our  proceedings  may  be  attended  with  prosperity.  For  instance,  to 
make  a  vow  in  His  name  for  the  success  of  a  certain  object,  to  invoke 
Him  in  the  time  of  distress,  to  commence  ovory  business  with  ii'w 
Holy  name,  to  sacriGce  anininls  to  Him  on  being  hvoured  with 
children,  to  name  them  after  Him,  as  Abdullah  (servant  of  God), 
Abd-nr-rohman,  Kbeda  Bakhsh,  Allalidin,  Jbo.,  tu  deduct  a  portion  of  tlio 
produce  of  cultivation  and  property  aa  an  offering  to  God,  to  respect 
the  cattle  which  are  kept  apart  or  are  being  conveyed  to  His  temple, 
not  to  meant  or  loa<l  them,  to  follow  his  orders  in  eatables  and  drink- 
ables, by  using  only  sach  things  as  have  been  allowed,  and  abatsiniDg 
from  thone  which  have  been  prohibited,  and  to  consider  all  good  and 
evil  which  visit  this  world  as  proceeding  from  Him  alone,  as  also  to 
use  His  name  in  speaking  of  your  intentions  and  purposes,  such  ua 
when  you  say  you  intend  to  do  a  thing,  say  that,  please  God,  you  will 
do  so.  Moreover,  His  name  should  be  used  respectfully,  as  a  servant 
ought  towards  his  master,  saying,  Ruler  or  Lord,  Mdlik  or  Maitter, 
Kfadlik  or  Creator,  Oaths,  when  necessary,  must  also  be  taken  in 
His  name  only.  All  such  honours  are  prescribed  for  the  glury  of  God 
alone.  To  use  them,  therefore,  towards  upostlcs,  saints,  dopulieo^ 
mnrtyrs,  devils,  and  fairies,  Btc,  is  inadniissihle.  To  invoke  them  ia 
the  time  of  difficulty,  and  instead  of  "  Bismillah"  (in  the  name  of  God), 
to  use  their  names,  or  on  the  birth  of  children  to  make  offeriugs  to 
them,  or  even  to  name  the  child  after  them,  as  Abd-un-nahi  (servant 
of  the  apostle),  lai&m  Bakbsb,  or  Pir  Bakhsh  ;  to  set  apart  a  purtion 
of  the  products  of  cultivation  for  them  before  the  rest  can  be  nsed^  tit 
rocpoet  animals  preserved  for  them,  by  not  driving  tlioni  away,  ihongb 
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ley  may  be  doing  damage ;  to  fullvw  precedent,  aa,  for  instance,  to 
y  that  euch  nnd  such  a  dieh  or  cluth  ehouM  Dot  be  used,  or  to  say 
llial  tlie  diah  prepared  ia  ineoiory  of  "  Hairat  Bib'i,"  (Fatima,  the 
(huigbter  of  ihe  Prophet,)  ought  not  to  tio  p»rtftben  of  by  a,  man,  a 
.slave-girl,  or  eucH  women  as  have  been  remairiod,  or  that  the  ThhLiIi 
ih  offereil  ty  Shah  Abd-nUHakk,  ought  not  to  bo  Bat«n  by  the 
^nkka  emokers;  to  consider  good  or  evil  ae  proceeding  from  them, 
for  inetance,  to  aay  that  such  a  pewon  being  careed  by  such  a 
Baint,  &e.,  haa  tamed  iosaae,  or  that  such  a  fellow  has  beeu  reduced 
to  poverty  on  account  of  the  anger  of  auch  a  person,  or  vice  vertd,  or 
that  fajnine  hm  been  brought  on  by  the  evil  effects  of  such  a  star, 
or  that  auch  an  object  was  not  accomplished  tbroagh  having  been 
oomnienced  at  an  inauspicious  time ;  to  use  the  name  of  God  and  the 
apostle  in  beginning  a  nork,  as  to  say,  that  if  God  nnd  the  apostle 
^prore.  It  shall  be  done,  or,  if  they  wish,  he  will  come ;  or  in  ueing 
of  the  saints,  &e.,  to  prefix  such  words  as  "  Malrud-data,'' 
wrtrsfaipful  Providence  !)  Beparwd,  Khudaikan  (0  great  contenteil 
tfOrd  !)  Mdlik-ul-mulk  (O  Master  of  the  kingdoms  I)  &c.,  and  to  swear, 
when  an  oath  bo  necessary,  hy  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  or  of  Ali,  or 
ftf  the  Imams,  or  Pirs,  or  by  their  tombs.  By  doing  such  honours, 
the  perpetrator  is  certainly  guilty  of  Shirk,  which  is  called  Ishrak- 
fi'1-adab,  or  the  Habit  of  Association,  that  is,  the  habit  of  respecting 
others  in  the  same  way  as  one  onght  to  respect  God  alone.  Tliere  are 
lifeat  orders  in  the  Koran  and  Hadis,  prohibiting  euch  practices. 


CHAPTER  II. 

This  chapter  is  divided  into  five  sections  (Fosals),  rii. — The  Grst 

,ts  of  the  mischief  of  Shirk,  and  the  excellence  of  Unity  in  general ; 

tie  second,  of  association  in  knowledge ;  the  third,  of  association  in 

the  power  of  God;  the  fourth,  of  assooiation  in  worship;  aod  the 

Sfth,  of  the  habit  of  sssociatiou,  &c. 


Sectiok  1. — Auociationand  Unity. 

This  section  treats  of  the  doctrine  of  the  nnity  of  God,  and  the  sin 
asfioeiating  companions  with  Him.     The  latter  is  one  of  the  highest 
most  unpardonable  crimes.      God   says,   in    the  Sliiah  entitled 
omen :" — "  Surely  God  will  not  pardon  the  giving  Him  an  equal ; 
pardon  any  other  sin  except  thaf,  to  whom  He  pleasetb;  and 
whoso  giveth  a  companion  unto  Gud.  hath  devised  a  great  unkindness." 
ll  will  bo  also  wandering  front  the  right  way,  not  to  make  a  distinc- 


■B^iH  l»  yarate.  B«l  one  vho  hw 
■■A  Mmy.  fceaaM  he  is  nrralred  in  k 
fa*^*«,  vhOs  H«  Baijr  p«rti>{w  |«nlMi 
lacvtlaUT  VMi  Ao  ininMiini' fit  wluck 
if  tte  aatai*  of  itis  traagnHBioa  i«  af 
ikich  Ik  pcfiMnlM-  btWMPW  AB  mfitlel, 
An  Ike  etBnl  abofc  m  bcfl  AaU  be  ifce  awwd;  frwn  tlu*  be  vUl 
■evw  «Mi^  mat  will  be  evtr  nga^  may  kind  irf  nlMf.  If  tlu  m 
be  of  ■  McsBduj  astm^  ia  tbkt  tate  «r*B  tb»  ntmer  will  Bot 
Mcftpe  niiablc  fwiitiMl;  ilfcer  mbot  mm  will  Iw  pftrduaeJ,  aft«r 
they  MB  J«1t  AmImwI,  at  Am  fttamn  vt  Qvi.  H  b^ag  mt  thm  tamv 
tine  option)  vidi  Uhi  M  nflkt  ibe  «|(|»mii|c4  pvflMkainil  i>r  not. 
Brace  it  M  to  be  iaSimi  tbat  9iiHc  ii  tbe  pmiert  of  all  ctimea. 

The  foOawing  testaaee  is  veil  iUtutntire  of  tbe  bet.     Sappoae  a 

Hnrnat  at  rakjeet  of  a  king  l«  be  gnUty  eS  iheit,  or  of  alee|Ntig  an 

ntd,  or  of  tn^gnlarily  ia  attending  tbe  Daibar,  or  of  mnning  away 

from  tbe  field  of  battle,  or  of  biluie  in  tbe  payment  of  goTeratneat 

doM,  or  of  nmilar  odier  crlmee ;  be  is  certaialy  aecBMliIe  birbre  bis 

^.ai»TereigD.  bnl  h  \a  opticUM)  vilb  tbe  titter  eitber  lu  Kirv^Tc  or  ta 

^k^a«ii««  him.    Bnt  tbere  ara  some  crines  of  a  rebdliona  or  Ir«a3anable 

^^Lfeatnre :  a«,  for  inclaiice,  to  addim  an  Amir  or  V'ttir,  at  Clmailri,  or 

^B  Kaudngo,  or  a  evreeper,  or  a  Cbamtir,  witb  sack  titlea  aa  are  pecattar 

'        to  the  king, — to  prepare  a  erowo  or  throne  for  htm, — to  all  him  tbe 

Vicegerent  of  Ood  (ZilUi-SublMoi), — to  bow  to  him  iji  bdcIi  a  imuioirr 

as  is  olwerred  towards  his  majesty  only,  or  to  fix  a  day  of  Jaebn 

L  (great  rejoicing),  and  offer  faim  natare;  the«e  are  heinous  Crimea,  and 

Ptke  king  most  panish  tbe  perpetrator:  if  he  neglects  to  do  so,  be  ■ 

t  wieo  monarch,  and  such  kiags  are  ctJIed  slianielMB  by  tbe  wiso 

Pnen.     Unneo,  we  ought  to  be  much  more  fearful  of  the  Lord  of  Ktnif- 

lome,  tbe  Most  High-minded  Hunarch.     How  tliall  Ha  tlien  neglect 

►to  puniBli  ihoee  who  are  guilty  of  aesociating  companions  with  Him  I 

I  0  God,  l>o  mereifnl  to  the  true  Uelieveri'.  and  eave  them  from  the  per- 

'    petnition  of  anch  an  nlrocioos  crime  1    In  the  S6rah  of  "  Lukm^n,"  Ood 

i  iay»:  "  And  rememher  wtien  Ijukmiii  said  uuto  bia  son,  aa  he  ndmo- 

pjliebcd  him :  0  my  win,  give  nut  a  [lartuer  unto  God,  for  polytheism  i» 

1  groat  impiety;"  ihat  ia,  Qud  favoured  Lulundn  with  wisdom;  and 

Kbia  opinion  albo  was,  tliat  there  waa  nothing  more  anjust  than  to  giro 

'liver  the  right  of  une  to  aauther.     Verily,  he  who  gives  away  God's 

pight  to  hii  creature,  is  guilly  of  giving  away  what  belongs  to  tiie 

Mi»t  High,  lu  the  lowest  perfon, — as  putting  the  crown  of  a  kin^ 
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the  lieaJ  of  a  Chamilr  (ibe  luwcet  caste).  What  greater  injustice 
in  llicre  be  Ihan  sucli  n  proceeilJDi;!  U  is  itertaiu  tliat  every  urea- 
ture,  small  or  great,  ia  lower  tLuD  a  Cbaiuir,  in  cumpurisou  to  the 
glory  of  God.  With  reference  to  the  foregoing  verse,  it  ia  evident 
that  aa  Shirk  ia  put  down  ae  one  of  the  uiost  atrucioua  sins  \iy  the 
Law,  so  it  is  condeimieil  by  wiatluiu  aa  one  of  the  greateGt  faults. 
And  it  is  but  Tcry  right;  hecause  the  greatest  defect  ia  to  be  disre- 
p{>ectful  to  the  elders,  auil  no  one  ia  greater  tbau  God;  to  disrespect 
therefore,  is  actually  to  asaociaio  equals  with  Hiui.  Aa  God 
I.  in  tbe  Surah  of  "  Prophets:"  "  We  have  sent  no  apostle  before 
<ut  we  revealed  unto  bini  that  there  is  no  God  besides  myself: 
wherefore,  serve  me." 

All  the  prophets  wbo  have  oome  on  uiinaious  od  the  part  of  God, 
have  professed  tho  same  doctrine — to  serve  the  Lord,  and  worship  none 
besides  Him.  It  ia  inferred  from  hence  tliat  the  guilt  of  Shirk,  or 
aesooialion  with  God,  is  condemned,  while  the  dogma  of  the  unity  is 
enforced  by  every  law  or  Sharo.  The  latter  is  tbe  only  way  which 
lea^de  to  salvation,  and  nil  the  rest  are  wrong. 

stated  by  Ma'ac-ibn-Jabal  that  the  Prophet  (may  pence  and 
salntation  be  ou  him !)  has  said,  "  Do  not  aasociate  any  one  with  God, 
Ithough  you  may  be  killed  or  bntnt;  but  serve  Him  alone;  and  do 
it  fear  that  by  doing  so,  you  may  be  hurt  by  the  genii  or  devilH." 
is  also  related  in  tbe  Mishkah,  that  Aba  Humira  beard  the  Prophet 
God  saying,  that  God  said;  "  He  is  self-sufficient,  and  abandons  him 
rho  assO(nat«H  companions  with  Him,  and  He  anbjects  the  associates 
Hia  displeasure;"  that  is,  ad  people  have  partners  among  them- 
distribnting  particnlar  things,  they  must  not  have  the  same 
idea  towards  Almighty  God,  who  ia  alone  eclf-suihcient.     Nay,  if  in 
doing  on  itct  for  God,  they  associate  with  Him  others,  He  will  not  only 
reject  what  is  offered  to  His  own  majesty,  but  shall  give  op  every  thing 
concerned,  and  shall  be  displeased  with  tbe  actor.    Hence,  it  is 
lifeat  that  he  who  acts  in  the  same  manner  towards  otbera,  as  he 
unto  God,  is  verily  gnilty  of  Shirk,  and  none  of  his  services  shall 
acceptable  to  God;  yen,  he  will  be  subjected  to  His  displeasure. 
Ibn-Kah,  in  commcuting  on    the  verae;   "And  when   the  Lord 
forth    their   posterity    from    tbe   loina    of   the    sons   of   Adam, 
JM."  elates,  that  God  having  assembled  the  posterity  of  Adam  (in 
spirits),  classified  them  in  various  classes,  shaped  them  in  diffeieut 
funuH,  and  endowed  thew  with  the  |>owcr  uf  speech,  they  began  to 
and  Ihoy  were  then  mude  to  enter  into  a.  covenunt  with  the 
«nd  to  testify  this,     God  said,  "  Am  not  f  your  Lordl"  they 
iwered,  "  Yoa,"     Again  G«d  said,  "  Remember,  the  iiuvcu  heuvens, 
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and  the  seven  cartlis,  &e  well  as  your  Ititlier  Adam,  ore  vitnesMq 
hereof,  so  that  oo  lUe  day  of  resnrrection  yon  may  not  say  that  yon 
were  ignorant  of  il.  Verily,  Wc  are  tho  Oinniputent,  ami  tliere 
rnler  of  the  kiogdoms  besidw  the  Lufd,  «o  do  not  sasiKiinte  any  thin; 
with  Him.  We  will  send  nnto  you  apostles,  thftt  thoy  may  reini: 
you  of  your  CDgagement,  and  through  them  we  will  send,  fnr  yt 
books."  They  answered,  "Surely  Thou  art  our  only  Master  wtd 
Lord,  and  wo  hAyn  uo  one  else  for  our  ruler  and  maater."  [Tha 
ahove  alluded  to  is  em  follows ;  "  And  when  thy  Loril  drew  forth  tknr 
posterity  from  the  loins  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  and  took  them  to  witness 
against  themaelvea,'  saying,  Am  I  not  your  Lordi  they  anewered, 
Yea;  we  ilo  bear  witness.  This  was  done  lest  ye  should,  at  tho  day 
of  resurrectioD,  say,  Verily,  we  were  negligent  an  to  lliii!  miittur, 
because  we  were  not  apprised  thereof;  or  lest  ye  should  say, ''  Verily, 
our  fiithers  were  formerly  guilty  of  idolatry,  and  we  are  their  |K>slfl- 
rity  who  hare  succeeded  them:  wilt  Thou  therefore  dcetrny  ns  for 
thitt  which  vain  raeu  have  committed)" — Surah  "  Arkf. 

Ibn-kab  further  comments,  that  when  the  pooterity  of  Adam 
were  brought  together,  God  formed  the  prophets  and  saintd  into  oua 
class,  and  tho  martyrs  into  another.  The  pious  men, 
rated  into  one,  a.Dd  wicked  men  into  another.  One  class  was  fvnne'l 
of  the  obedient  servants,  while  the  unbelievers,  viz,,  the  Jews,  thfl 
Christians,  tho  Magi,  the  Hindus,  &c.,  were  likewbe  divided  into 
several  parties.  Next,  they  were  shaped  into  forms,  that  is,  the 
shape  in  which  he  was  to  appear  in  the  world,  was  predestined  for 
each  one.  Some  were  made  ha&diiome,  others  ugly,  while  some  wore 
^ft«d  with  sight,  and  others  were  destined  to  be  blind,  either  of 
one  or  both  eyes.  Next,  they  were  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
ejieech,  and  then  they  were  asked  to  answer:  "  Am  not  1  thy  Lonlt" 
to  which  they  unanimously  replied,  "  Yes."  Agajn,  God  made  them 
give  a.  covenant  that  they  would  acknowledge  uo  other  ns  their  Lord 
and  master.  Ood  then  called  upon  the  heavens  and  earth  to  bear 
witness  thereoi^  and  told  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  Ho  would  send 
nnto  them  prophets,  and  books,  to  romiml  them  of  their  ngreemcnl. 
In  short,  each  person  individually  acknowledged  the  unity,  and  denied 
polytheisra  (Shirk). 

In  tho  latter  point,  we  sbonld  even  hold  the  examples  wt 
up,  either  by  a  Pir,  or  teacher,  or  father,  or  king,  or  Maulari, 
or  pious  man,  as  precedents.  If  one  say  that  ho  does  not  recollect 
[since  his  nppeanuive  in  the  world]  the  agreement  which  wn»  made 

'  Tho  wurcla  "  on  souls"  1ib*o  bocn  oniiltcil. 
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)  God,  and  lie  will  not  tlierefore  observe  a  promiee  of  whicfa  he 
is  u  grc»t  error ;  becuudu  there  are  many  thingo  uf 
a  become  ocqu^iDtod,  uuly  by  hearing  of  them  from  others. 
I  iuBtaDC«,  one  does  not  know  the  ciruuiu stance  of  his  mother 
;  giyen  him  birth,  but  heura  of  it  from  others,  and  believes  it 
Bordingly.  Hence,  be  knows  Lis  mother,  and  cauDot  adopt  aaother 
u  aa  snch  in  her  place.  Notwithstandiug  all  this,  should  he  not 
,  ilue  respect  to  his  mother,  he  will  be  accused  of  wickedness. 
E  he,  in  reply,  urge  that  he  dues  not  recollect  the  circumstance  of  his 
l  beeu  born  of  her,  and  will  uot  thorefuie  consider  ber  a£  bis 
■Other,  he  will  lie  deemed  an  idiot,  and  very  disreqicctful,  by  all 
tnkind.  Since  men  believe  many  things  merely  by  hearing  of  them 
I  the  common  people,  how  much  more  should  they  believe  of 
i  they  are  apprised  by  the  prophets.  It  is  manifest  from  the 
foregoing,  that  the  doctrines  uf  the  true  unity,  and  the  depravity  of 
polytheism,  were  inculcated  to  the  whole  of  mankind,  in  the  world 
of  spirits,  and  since,  prophets  and  sacred  books  have  been  sent 
Uto  them,  from  time  to  time,  tu  remind  them  of  their  covenant 
therto,  Ood  has  sent  into  the  world  1*24,000  prophets,  and  104 
wks,  treating  chiody  of  the  doctrine  in  question.  We  ought,  there- 
,  to  try  to  learn  the  pure  unity,  and  to  keep  far  off  from  poly- 
jt  neither  consider  others  besides  God  as  partners  in 
I  power,  nor  tuke  any  one  for  our  Master,  in  the  hope  that  he  will 
r  desires,  or  will  attend  to  our  supplications.  The  prophet 
of  God  said  to  Ma'aK-ibn-Jab»l,  among  other  jirecepts,  "  Du  not  asso- 
ciate any  tlunj;  with  God,  although  tliey  kill  or  burn  yon."  Hence, 
do  nut  believe  any  one  else  as  God  but  Ood,  and  do  not  entertain  any 

I  prehension  that  by  doing  so  you  will  be  hurt  by  the  genii  or  devils. 
Opie  genemlly  put  up  patiently  with  the  affliction  which  they  cxpe- 
nce  in  the  world,  and  in  the  same  manner  they  must  not  yield  tu 
>  injuries  they  may  receive  from  the  genii,  nor  through  fear  acknow- 
Ige  their  power.  Verily,  every  thing  is  in  the  power  of  God  alone; 
d  sometimes,  to  try  the  faith  of  His  servants,  he  causes  the  good  to 
hurt  by  a  wicked  man,  so  that  he  may  make  a  distinction  between 
firm  and  infirm  men,  and  separate  the  unbelievers  from  the  Aiithful. 
Hence,  by  the  voluntary  will  uf  the  Almighty,  the  pious  are  injured 

K  wicked  men,  and  a  Muslim  by  a  Kalir,  when  they  are  obliged  to 
t  up  with  the  affliction,  but  do  not  allow  their  faith  to  be  abused 
eonaequenoe.  In  like  manner,  God  causes  good  men  to  be  hurt  by 
>  hands  uf  the  genii  and  Satan.  They  ought  to  submit  to  such 
grievances  with  patience,  and  not  to  recognise  their  authority  through 
fear.     If  any  one  abandon  {K>lytheism,  and  know  that  offerings  to 
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goila  tire  forbidden,  and  give  up  foIlowiD^'  vrung  cueUiins,  aUhottgh  Iw 
may  sutfer  a.  losa  in  property,  cliiidren,  or  Lis  own  life,  or  may  n»ei*« 
wrongs  from  Satuu,  &c,j  under  the  disguise  of  &  Ptr,  or  m&rtyr,  be 
ougUl  to  iimlcrgu  tbese  grievances  patiently,  and  moBt  persist  in 
course  he  has  adupteJ,  placing  his  entire  dependence  la  God,  wbc 
Ha  in  proper  time  punishes  tyrants  and  relieves  tlie  oppreBsed  froni 
their  tyranny,  in  the  eanie  manner  he  will  choirtiBe  the  opptvaaive 
genii,  and  thereby  relieve  good  lucu  from  their  injuries. 

Iba  Masud  eaya,  a  man  aoked  the  prophet ;  *'  0  lucsseuger  of  God, 
wbioh  is  the  greatest  of  all  crimes  before  Gud)"  To  which  wai 
answered,  "  That  yuu  ca.ll  any  other  like  unto  God  who  created  yua;" 
1,^.,  ua  in  limes  of  distress,  they  invoke  God  who  is  omniscteut  nai 
omnipresent,  and  has  every  thing  in  his  power,  they  must  not  iu  till 
eauie  manner  call  upon  others,  which  'tis  the  greatest  of  all  crimes. 
It  ia  a  great  error  to  consider  tliat  any  one  else  hae  the  power  « 
realising  others*  wishes,  and  being  present  at  every  place,  and  seoii))^ 
every  action :  since  God  alone  is  our  Creator,  and  we  were  formej 
solely  by  His  own  intention,  it  is  obligatory  on  us  also  to  coll  apon 
Him  in  the  lime  of  difficulty.  What  busiuesa,  then,  have  we  with 
ethers  1  When  a  person  becomes  the  slave  of  a  king,  hia  sole  deptuid- 
enco  is  on  his  own  master,  and  nut  on  another  king:  much  less  oa  t 
Chamdr,  or  a  sweeper. 

Auas  beard  the  Prophet  observe:  "God  said,  0  children  of 
Ailnm  !  verily,  if  yon  come  before  me  with  faults,  equal  to  tlia 
full  of  the  earth,  and  then  come  before  me  without  associating  any 
thing  with  me,  verity  I  will  come  before  you  with  the  earth  full  of 
pardon;  and  will  pardon  any  quantity  of  sins  you  may  hav«  com- 
mitted.'" The  meaning  is,  that  there  are  in  the  world  numbers  of 
sinners;  and  Pharaohs,  and  Hamans,  as  well  as  Satan  (who  still  exirta), 
are  of  the  number.  Now,  if  one  alone  commit  faults  oqunl  tu  all  iit 
them,  but  be  free  from  Shirk,  yet  he  shall  bo  pardoned  through  the  bltw- 
singa  uf  the  doctrine  of  Unity ;  while  all  the  good  aetions  of  a  poly- 
thcist  will  torn  to  no  good.  Verily,  when  one  is  perfectly  purified  of 
the  evils  of  polytheism,  i.e.,  when  he  is  fully  eonvincod  tliat  tln-ro  18 
no  Lord  but  God, — that  there  is  no  place  of  refuge  beyond  His  pro- 
tection,— that  the  sinner  can  find  shelter  nowhere,  and  that  then 
equal  with  God  in  power, — then,  whatever  transgress  ion  a  bo  m»y  Ixt 
guilty  of,  may  lie  ascribed  to  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  or  to  error. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  be  ought  to  be  awfully  respectful,  and  l>o  to 
repentant  of  bis  eins  that  be  may  feel  tired  of  life;  be  shall  then  bo 

>  HUhkab. 
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icli  visitcii  wltli  God's  Wessin. 


I 


ehall  not  Ije  less  than  Ilia 
perfect  Unitarian,  liia  sins  even  will  he 
more  effectivp  tiian  the  worelirp  of  others.  A  sinful  Unitarian  is  a 
hniKlreilfoM  better  than  a  pious  Po1j>lheiBt;  and  »  gailly  repenlor  is 
;eni«e  better  tluin  a  rebellioos  itycophnnt,  because  the  one  repenta 
prood  of  bia  hypocrisy. 


Section  II. 


Of  Aiaociation  in  imowUdge  with  Gwl. 
Tbia  section  trenis  of  such  vcreea  of  tlie  Kordii,  and  sayinga  of 
Prophet,  which  prove  the  sinfulness  uf  the  oasuciation  of  ulhers 
the  knowledge  of  God. 

the  SiJrah  of  "  Cattle,"  God  says :  •'  With  Him  are  the  keys  of 

tbf  secret  tilings:  none  knoweth  thorn  besides  Himself."     But  He  has 

fjiftcd  bis  servauta  with  the  souse  tfi  perceive  visible  things.     He  has 

them  eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  noses  to  smell,  tongues  to  taste, 

ni  to  nnderstaud,  and  hands  tu  use.     They  ate  empowered  to 

lee  these  senses  at  pleasure :  if  une  wishes  to  see  a  thing,  he  has 

\y  to  open  his  eyes,  and  he  will  see  it;  and  if  not  inclined  to  see,  he 

but  tu  shut  them;  or  if  he  wishes  to  taste  a  thing,  be  lias  only  to 

.  in  his  moutli.  and  he  will  know  the  taete  thereof.     In  short, 

iBve  been  provided  with  keys  to  know  such  conspicuous  thjnga. 

r,  a  man  who  has  the  key  can  open  the  lock  at  his  discretion. 

',  the  people  have  power  to  ascertain  risible  thin;i;H,  but  they 

not  able  to  discern  the  latent  mysteries.     They  are  known  to  God 

and   the   prophets,  angels,   pirs,  martyrs,   imdms,  devils,  or 

liies,  are  not  endowed  with  power  to  discover  the  concealed  things 

A  God  has  been  pleased  to  hide  from  them ;  but  He  occasionally 

Qsoloses  any  such  thing  to  any  one  of  His  servants,  in  a  twinkling; 

yet  this  is  done  with   Hie  free  will,  and  not  at  their  supplication, 

4a  we  ore  led  to  believe.     It  has  often  happened  that  the  Prophet 

ilf  several  times  desired  to  know  fhings,  the  truth  of  which  he 

Id  not  discover  until  voluntarily  apprised  of  them  by  Gi>d.     The 

iwing  instance  is  un  illustmtion  of  this  fact.     Once,  the  chastity 

'Aisl^  the  wife   of  the  Prophet,  was  falsely  aceuseil  by  the  unbe- 

ers,     He  was  much  nfflicted  in  conscijuence,  and,  notwitbxtanding 

strict  in(]uiries  into  the  mutter  for  several  successive  days,  he 

lid  not  arrive  at  the  truth.      He  therefore  felt  vrry  sorry  and 

lOghtfnl  on  the  opiraaion,  but  his  embarrassment  wa«  removed  by 

wlio  informed  hira  that  the  unbelievers  were  liars,  and  that 
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'Aisha  va8  unpolluteil.  It  onglit,  consequently,  t«  be  Iiplieved  that 
the  teys  of  myeteriea  are  at  tlie  command  of  God  alone.  Tfiey  b»ve 
not  been  entrusted  to  a,ny  otber,  nejtber  has  He  a  trea^uref  ;  bat  w'ttii 
His  own  hand  ojtena  the  lock  of  Hie  secret  treoHurcie,  and  gives  w 
much  BE  he  likes  to  wbomeoovcr  he  pleases ;  and  no  one  can  atop 
Him  from  so  doing,  Hence,  it  is  manifest,  shoald  any  one  pret^nil 
that  he  [)09ae8ses  a  science  wberebj  be  can  know  bidden  and  fatun 
things,  he  is  a  liar,  because  he  advances  pretension  to  tlie  knowledge 
posspBsed  hy  God  alone.  To  believe,  therefore,  that  the  prupb«ta, 
genii,  angols,  &c.,  as  well  as  astronomers,  fortune-teilore,  &e,  are 
vestecl  with  such  poncr,  is  Shirk;  and  the  trangrossor  will,  by  such 
bttlicf,  have  rejected  the  foregoing  verse  of  the  Knrdn.  If  it  be  tut- 
niiaod  that  Bometimea  the  prediction  of  a  soothsayer,  &c.  actumllj 
came  to  pass,  and  that  bence  he  mnst  have  had  some  knowled^  of  it, 
it  is  a  manifest  error,  because  many  of  their  soothsayings  are  Borer 
veriSed ;  and  it  is  therefore  apparent  that  tboy  are  not  possessed  oT 
such  divine  knowledge,  but  foretell  by  certain  calculations,  which  are 
generally  wrong.  Similar  is  tbo  nature  of  the  "  Istikhara,"  (aekin^ 
advice  by  beads,)  and  "  Ka^bf,"  or  inspiration,  and  of  taking  omena 
fniin  the  Korfin.  Perhaps  some  one  may  say,  "  Is  the  merit  of  t!ia 
prophets"  inspiration  thou  of  the  same  nature?"  He  ought  to  be  told 
that  no  wrong  notion  ever  enters  their  minds.  God  reveals  to  tbein 
whatever  He  likes,  but  their  wishes  have  no  interference  io  tlie 
matter ;  the  truth  of  whieb  is  elicited  in  the  Surah  "  Ant :"  "  Say  noM, 
either  in  heaven  or  earth,  knoweth  that  which  is  hidden,  beeidea  Ood ; 
neither  do  they  understand  when  they  shall  be  raised;"  that  is,  Qod 
desired  the  Prophet  to  tell  the  people,  that  no  one,  besides  Ood,  noilber 
angels,  nor  mankind,  nor  genii,  know  concealed  things,  nor  have  tboy 
the  power  to  do  so.  Everv  one  U  aware  that  once  tbn  day  of  reaar- 
rection  will  come,  but  no  one  can  tell  when  that  will  be:  if  ibey  coiijil, 
they  would  certainly  have  ascertained  tbJs  important  point.  As  • 
further  proof,  the  following  verse  of  the  Kor'tn,  in  the  Surah"  Lakmdn," 
is  sufficiently  corroborative  of  this  remark  :  "  Verity,  the  knowledge 
of  the  hour  of  judgment  is  with  God,  and  Ho  causeth  the  rain  to 
descend  at  His  own  appointed  time,  and  He  knowelb  what  is  tn  lb« 
wombs  of  females.  No  soul  knoweth  what  it  shall  paiu'  on  tho 
morrow,  neither  doth  any  sonl  know  in  what  land  it  shall  die;  but 
God  alone  is  knowing,  and  fully  acquainted  with  all  thing«;"  thiK  1b, 
God  alone  is  aware  of  necret  thingn,  anil  no  one  ol^e  can  know  them. 
For  instance,  tho  fact  as  to  the  occurrence  of  the  bat  day  i«  n.ifopinu-lT 

'  For  ■'  gnin  "  roail  "  Jo." 
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mn,  yet  no  one  can  say  at  whut  time  it  will  hupiicn.  Sucb  being 
9  cese,  then,  how  can  people  discover  other  tilings,  eneh  as  victory, 
defeat,  aiokneas,  or  recovery, — points  which  are  much  less  certain  than 
the  day  of  judgment.  Similar  is  the  natnre  of  the  fc)rcljodings 
re^rding  the  deacsnt  of  rains,  although  they  are  periodical,  and  are 
always  desirable,  to  all  the  prophets,  »ninta  and  kings,  as  well  as  to 
the  sages.  If,  then,  there  had  been  any  cine  to  ascertain  the  time  of 
their  actual  fall,  they  would  surely  have  contrived  sorac  metliud  or 
other  for  their  own  satisfaction. 

The  predictions,  therefore,  regarding  the  less  notorious  and 
pejBonal  things  abont  which  all  mankind  are  not  concerned,  snch 
aa  the  death  or  life  nf  one ;  the  offspring  of  another;  the  prosperity 
or  poverty  of  a  thinl;  the  victory  or  defeat  of  a  fonrth;  must  neces- 
sarily be  much  lei^e  trustworthy.  In  the  same  manner,  no  one  can 
tell  what  is  in  the  womb  of  a  female,  as  to  whether  it  contains  one 
or  more  little  ones,  male  or  female,  perfect  or  imperfect,  a  handsome 
or  an  ugly  child.  Although  the  physicians  have  fixed  some  particular 
signs  regarding  these  things,  yet  no  one  can  miike  any  remark  on  the 
subject  with  certainty.  How  can  the  people,  then,  be  correct  in  their 
calculations  about  theoretical  and  new  things,  or  as  regards  the 
faith  or  infidelity.  True,  when  one  cannot  know  what  he  will  do  on 
the  morrow,  how  can  he  then  know  of  the  state  of  afiaira  of  others ) 
Id  the  same  way,  when  one  does  not  know  as  to  where  he  will  die 
himself,  how  can  he  tell  with  correctness  the  place  of  the  death  of 
other  people  I  In  short,  no  one  beside  Go<i  himself  knows  of  future 
things.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  all  those  who  pretend  to  have  a.  know- 
ledge of  hidden  things,  such  as  fortune-tellers,  soothsayers,  and  inter- 
preters of  omens,  as  well  those  who  profess  to  be  inspired,  and  to 
understand  the  aJmanac  (Takwim),  are  all  liars,  and  people  ought  to 
b«  cautious  Dot  to  be  deceived  by  them.  It  is  also  likely  for  a  man 
||  Bay  that  he  has  no  power  to  know  such  things,  nor  is  he  able  to  do 
\but  that  he  only  knows  a«  much  as  is  di.scovered  to  him  by  God, 
1  further  at  his  pleasnre.  Such  an  individual,  pos- 
ihly,  may  or  may  not  be  in  earnest.  God  says,  in  the  SOrah  *•  Ahkif ;" 
"  Who  is  in  a  wider  error  than  he  who  invoketh,  besides  God,  that 
which  cannot  return  him  an  answer,  to  the  day  of  resurrection ;  and 
Is,  which  regard  not  their  calling  on  them."  Verily,  the  poly- 
^  great  fools  to  abandon  God.  who  i^  omniscient,  and  call 
n  those  who  ounnot  assist  them,  There  are  some  men  who  call  on 
{hteons  men  to  intercede  in  their  behalf  with  Ood,  to  realize  their 
;  and  yet  they  think  that  they  are  not  4;nilty  of  Shirk,  bocaufe 
f  only  supplicated  them  to  pray  in  their  fevour  to  God,  but  did 
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not  n^k  tlieiu  to  grant  their  reqnost  themselves  directly.  Tt  ia  an 
error;  because,  though  by  such  a,  proceeding  one  does  not  beoorao  a 
perpetrator  'tf  Shirk,  jet  the  m.tiincr  in  which  the;  invoke  them  ta 
not  short  of  tlint  benioas  crime;  for,  hy  sucli  calling,  it  is  tsdtly 
nnderstood  that  the  person  inToked  hoe  the  power  of  hc&ring  them 
from  far  or  near;  whereas,  in  the  following  verae  in  the  Siir&h  "Arit," 
God  srtys,  that  till  others,  beeiile  Himself,  are  insenaihle  of  the  calllng^ 
of  those  who  invoke  them.  God  said  to  the  Prophet :  "  Siij,  I  Un 
neither  able  to  procure  advantage  nnto  myself,  nor  to  avert  iniscbl«f 
from  roe,  but  as  God  plcasetb.  If  I  knew  the  aecrots  of  God,  I  shonld 
surely  oujoy  ahundaocB  of  good,  neither  should  evil  befall  me.  Verily, 
1  am  DO  other  than  a  denouncer  of  threats;  and  a  messenger  of  ^od 
tidings  unto  people  who  believe."  Our  Prophet  was  the  bead  of  all 
prophets,  and  wrought  several  great  miracles,  and  disclosed  ttiftiiy 
hidden  secrets,  and  several  of  his  followers  became  righteous  merely 
by  following  his  way ;  yet  Goil  told  him  even  to  tnake  a  clear  onn- 
fesaion  of  his  own  inability,  that  the  people  mij^bt  know  tho  tratb. 
He  therefore  told  them  :  "  I  have  neither  power  uor  knowledge  of  tho 
secrets  of  God ;  so  much  so,  that  I  can  neither  derive  any  henefit  for 
myself,  nor  can  avert  any  evil  from  me;  what,  then,  can  I  do  for 
others)  With  respect  to  the  knowledge  of  the  mysterios,  if  I  had 
possessed  that  power,  I  could  have  made  arrangements  fur  every- 
thing beforehand,  i.e.,  if  1  could  hare  expected  any  good  to  rwalt 
from  any  particular  action,  I  would  have  done  it,  otherwise  I  would 
have  avoided  it.  In  short,  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  God's 
secrets,  nor  du  1  advance  any  pretensions  to  it.  I  have  only  cotne  on 
a  mission  from.  God,  and  my  duty  is  to  enunciate  threats,  and  inform 
people  of  good  tidings;  hnt  this  much  will  only  have  effect  on  those 
who  believe  truly,  and  to  enforce  it  on  their  attention  is  not  my  busi- 
ness: God  alone  can  do  that." 

From  this  verse,  it  is  evident  that  God  has  made  the  prophets  Uie 
\>e>it  of  all  mankind.  Tbey  have  been  commissioned  to  explain  the 
orilers  of  God,  and  to  warn  the  people  of  good  and  had  deeds,  and  tu 
preach  them  generally.  God  has  also  made  their  speech  cffeotive, 
whereby  numbers  of  men  have  iuto]>ted  tho  straight  road,  But, 
hereby,  it  onglit  uot  to  he  understood  that  ihey  are  endowed  with 
power  tfi  do  whatever  they  like,  so  that  they  may  kill  whomeoewr 
they  please,  or  grant  offipring  to  others.  They  cannot  likewise  extmot 
then)  from  difficulties,  or  accomplish  their  desires,  or  besluw  an  tbein 
victory  or  defeat,  or  make  them  rich  or  poor,  king  or  wasir,  i>r  wiwt 
away  kingdom  or  principality,  or  restore  tho  sick  to  health,  or  con- 
vert health  to  sickness,  or  impress  failh  on  llieir  mind,  or  icinav«  it 
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lenfrom.  In  theao  mattere,  all  wrvanU  of  Gcnl  are  eijunlly  power- 
lew.  Neither  is  it  thereby  to  be  underatood  ttiat  the  prophets  are 
endowed  with  knowlcdjie  of  any  secret  things.  It  is  not  in  their 
power  to  divine  any  mystery  they  like,  nor  can  they  know  respecliiig 
any  itbeeot  person  whether  he  is  alive  or  dead,  or  in  w-hat  town  he  is. 
or  what  he  is  doing.  They  cannot  cither  dive  into  futurity,  so  aa  to 
predict  that  such  a  person  will  have  children  or  Dot,  or  thai  a  certain 
will  be  attended  with  profit  or  loss,  or  tliatsuch  a  one  shall  giiin 
7  or  be  defeated.  On  these  points,  also,  iill  creatures  of  Ood  are 
lally  unacquainted  and  ignorant.  As  some  of  the  wltie  people 
letinip^  draw  conclnsions  of  comiug  events  from  appe-arances,  some 
of  wliioli  turn  out  correct  and  some  wrong,  in  the  same  way  the 
prophets  foretell  from  their  own  wisilom  of  some  future  things.  Their 
foreboiIingB,  howerer,  meet  with  a  similar  fate,  i.e.,  sometimes  prove 
right,  and  at  others  not;  but  there  is  no  mistake  in  their  commoni- 
catioDs  when  they  are  inspired  or  informed  of  a  thing  by  God  himself; 
but  this  power  is  not  at  their  command. 

il  of  the  Prophet  in  the  Miahkah:  Rebecca  said,  "The 
iphet'caine  to  my  house,  when  they  were  about  seudini;  me  to  my 
id's,  and  hia  biphneas  aat  down  upon  my  bed,  juel  as  yoo  are 
sitting  upon  it,  and  the  women  began  to  beat  the  drum  for  my  going 
»w*y,  and  making  lamentation  on  account  of  my  forefathers,  who  had 
been  killed  in  the  battle  of  Bedr;  and  all  of  a  sudden  one  of  the 
Vtimen  said  in  her  ditty:  '  We  have  got  a  prophet  amongst  as;  who 
iwa  what  will  happen  to-morrow.'  Then  the  Prophet  said  to  her : 
it  this  alone,  and  repeat  what  you  were  repeating  before.' "  The 
purport  is,  that  Rebecca  waa  a  laily  of  the  Ansir  tribe  :  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  marriage,  the  Prophet  of  God  went  to  her  house,  and 
seated  himself  ou  the  same  bed  with  her.  Some  of  tiie  women  then 
began  to  sing,  and  also  aung  something  in  praise  of  the  Prophet ;  the 
mnaoing  of  which  was,  that  he  was  so  dignified  that  be  knew  of  the 
futurity.  The  Prophet  then  prevented  them  from  singing  such  praise, 
|t  advised  them  to  sing  on  what  they  did  before. 
From  thia  saying  of  the  Prophet,  it  is  evident  that  we  ought  not 
)lieve  that  any  of  the  prophets,  saints,  imdras,  or  martyrs,  have 
knowledge  of  concealed  things.  Nay,  we  should  not  have  such 
belief  even  towards  our  own  Prophet,  nur  should  we  say  any  anoh 
wordain  his  praise.  The  panegyrics  which  the  poets  compose  in  com- 
inendatiou  of  the  prophets,  suinte,  pious  man,  pirs,  or  preceptors,  and 
in  defenc«  observe  that  in  poetry  ampliUcation  is  excusable,  are  not 
right,  beoanM  the  Prophet  himself  prevented  the  women  of  the  AnsAr 
tribe  who  were  singing  some  poems  in  his  pr^se,  as  haa  already  been 
TOL.   sill.  "t* 


^Etoi 


^^■pophe 

^^Hrnabani 

been 
|i  >^    »i>ni 

bega 

fnluri 
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nuticotl.      A  wUe  miui,  tliercfure,  nhoulil  not  eonifKae  such  ««]■ 
liiiii»elf.  Dor  oufilit  to  upprovi'  of  it. 

In  the  MiebUab,  it  is  inaerte'I  that  Aiabft  said:  "  Whoever  AbII 
iuform  you  that  His  Majesty  (the  Prophet)  knew  five  thiogB  coi>c* 
ing  which  the  revelation  c&nie  down,  curtainly  tells  yoa  a.  ifrent  li 
Tbe  allusion  here  is  to  the  five  things  montiooed  in  tho  but  part  of 
the  Slirob  "  Lukinitj,"  which  have  been  already  stated.  Hence,  if  any 
one  should  say  that  the  Prophet  hail  a  kuowledfiv  of  iboee  live  tJiinga, 
i.e.,  of  all  God's  secrets,  be  is  verily  a  teller  of  falw-bood*.  Even 
should  anyone  assert  that  the  Prophet  aod  other  righteous  men  kiMW 
of  these  thiugs,  yet,  from  a  regard  for  the  Shar'a,  or  law,  they 
from  avowing  it,  be  is  aUo  a  liar,  because,  beside  God,  no  c 
knowledge  of  these  mutters.  In  the  Mishknh,  it  is  stated  that  tTsntb- 
ul-allah'  said  that  the  Prophet  observed :  "  1  swear  by  Gud,  that  nob- 
withstanding  I  am  the  prophet  of  God,  I  do  not  know  what  will  Im 
done  to  me,  or  what  to  you;"  that  is,  no  one  knows  what  God  will  da 
towards  all  His  servants,  either  in  this  or  in  the  world  to  conte,  net 
in  the  grave.  ]f  God  has  ever  given  any  information  to  nay  of  Hts 
favourites  regarding  some  points,  either  by  revelation  or  inipinttion, 
it  is  very  limited,  and  they  have  no  power  to  know  the  partionUni 
thereof. 


On  J»»ocUition  wiih  ihe  power  of  God. 

This  oonsiste  of  the  sipiB  of  the  KoHin,  and  the  sayings  of  tba 
Prophet,  which  condemn  this  vice.  God  enya,  in  tlie  Si'irali  oalloil 
"  True  Believers," — "Say  in  whose  hand  is  the  kingdom  of  all  thing*; 
who  proteototh  whom  be  ploaseth,  hnt  is  protected  of  none ;  say,  if  y» 
know?  They  will  answer,  '  In  GwlV  Say.  how.  therefore,  arfl  yo 
bewitched  1"  That  in,  if  any  one  be  questioned  as  to  who  is  bp  wbo' 
has  every  thing  in  his  command,  and  can  do  whatfiver  be  likes  wltJi- 
out  hindrance,  and  with  whose  p^ot<^ctio^  no  one  can  interfere:  ths* 
offender  against  whom  no  one  i-an  shelter,  and  whom  no  uno 
oppose  1  Verily,  be  will  aoewer:  God.  To  aupplicAte  the  altainmeot 
of  desiree,  therefore,  from  otbem,  is  nothing  less  tbun  insanity.  Tlio' 
unbelievers  of  the  time  of  the  Prophet  even  admitted  the  truth  of  thia' 
fact,  and  confessed  that  there  wait  no  equal  ivilh  Goil,  but  that  thoy^ 
worshipped  their  idols  as  their  intercessors  with  God  ;  consequentlj 
they  nintinned  infidels.     The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  thin  panage 

'  Ona  uf  till!  SaJiilriysl>i  ur  caiiiiiuilau)!. 
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l^tlial  lie  wliu  lielieves  any  of  tlie  creatures  of  God  tn  have  lieeu 
IMWsesseil  of  any  aliare  of  Hia  power,  and  loiiks  upuD  tlietn  merely  ne 
intaressors,  shall  sorely  be^ailty  of  Shirk,  though  lie  may  not  con- 
eidftr  the  agent  equal  n!th  God,  nor  posseeaetl  of  equal  pcwer.  Id  the 
Surah  of  '■  The  Genii,"  God  says:  "  Say.  Verily  I  am  not  able  of 
tnywelf  lo  procure  you  either  hurt,  or  n  ri^ht  institiitiun.  SuT,  Verily 
none  wn  protect  me  against  OoJ.  neither  shall  I  find  any  refujre 
bealdes  Him  ;"  that  is,  GoJ  directe<l  the  Prophet  to  warn  the  people 
that  he  himself  had  no  power,  either  to  hurt  or  benefit  thera,  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  proud  of  having  believed  and  followed  him,  and 
that  under  the  Inipreetiion  that  they  hare  in  him  a  great  patron,  a 
powerful  agent,  and  a  favourite  intercessor,  they  should  not  go  astray 
and  do  whatever  they  like ;  becnuee  it  U  a  great  error.  "  1  cannot 
save  you  against  God ;  nay,  I  am  fearful  for  myMlf,  as  I  cannot 
find  refuge  any  wheru  else  but  in  God  ;  then  how  can  I  protect  others 
against  Himi"  It  is  to  be  Inferred  from  the  foregoing  verse,  that  the 
eommoD  people,  who  having  profound  reliance  on  the  prohibltioiia  uf 
their  Pirs  (religious  guides),  become  forgetful  of  God  and  of  His  orders, 
and  go  far  away  from  the  right  path ;  for  the  Prophet  himgelf,  the 
Icailer  of  all  leaders  (Firs),  night  and  day  venerated  the  glory  of  God. 
and  placed  his  dependeuoe  on  bis  favour  alone,  What,  then,  can  be 
expected  from  others  I  In  the  Sdrah  entitled  "  The  Bee,"  God  says : 
■'  They  worship,  besides  God,  idols  which  possess  nothing  wherewith  to 
eUHtain  them,  either  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  and  have  no  power;"  that 
is,  they  respect  them  as  th  y  should  revere  Go<l,  although  they  have 
neitliur  power  to  provide  them  with  maintenance,  nor  to  bring  down 
nun  from  heaTen  to  increase  the  vegetation  on  earth,  nor  are  they 
IKjsseesed  with  any  kind  of  influence  whatsoever. 

Some  of  the  common  people  maintain  that  the  prophets,  saiuti, 
)Uid  other  holy  men  are  possessed  of  such  power,  yet,  out  of  respect  to 
God,  they  do  not  make  a  stir;  bnt  that,  if  they  like,  they  can  in  a 
twinkling  subvert  the  whole  world,  but  do  not  exercise  their  [xiwer, 
merely  from  n  regard  to  the  Shar'a  or  holy  law.  This  is  certainty  an 
erroneous  view:  they  cannot  interfere  in  such  mutt*irs,  nor  have  tliey 
the  nbjlity  to  do  so.  As  God  says,  in  the  S^rah  "  Genii ;"  "  Neither 
igvoke,  besides  God,  that  which  can  neither  pufit  thee  nor  hurt  thee, 
n  do,  thou  wilt  then  cortiunly  become  of  the  unjust.'     The 

uiing  nf  thlB  is,  that  when  ynu  have  snch  m  powerful  Almighty  for 

r  {>rotector,  why  do  you  ciUI  on  those  who  are  ijuilu  humble  and 
10  can  neither  fiivoiir  nor  injure  you.     Verily,  it  Is  very 

Rst  to  attribute  honours,  due  to  God  alone,  to  such  mean  croaturei. 
it  Ood  obaervclh,  m  the  Sitmh  "  Saba,"  is  very  true :  "  Say  nnto 
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ihe  iilolators,  onll  upon  tliosc  whom  _ve  iniBgioe  to  be  goda,  bpsiilcc 
Guil :  they  are  not  niiuters  of  the  weight  of  ao  ant,'  in  heftven  or 
earth;  neither  have  they  any  share'  iu  the  creation,  or 
of  the  Eame;  nor  is  any  of  them  tusietant  to  Him  therein.  No  intcr- 
cefMion  will  ho  of  service  in  His  presence,  except  the  iiiti'reeuiou  of 
him,  to  whntn  He  shall  grant  permisaioii  to  intercede  fur  otherti;  ami 
they  shall  wait  in  suspense,  until,  when  the  terror  sholl  he  laken 
(nm  their  hearts,  they  shall  say  to  one  another.  •  What  ilotli  your  Lofd 
'ayV  They  shall  answer, '  That  which  ia  just;  nuil  He  is  ibe  High, 
the  great  God.' "  It  is  apparently  to  he  roncludeil  from  this 
llint  he  who  is  Bupplicated  by  people  to  grant  their  wishes, 
invoked  in  the  time  of  distress,  or  ie  able  to  attend  to  their  au|>pli- 
cations,  must  necessarily  be  himself  an  independent  mnster,  or  iktt 
partner  of  a  master;  or  one  having  a  mighty  influenrp  over 
master ;  as,  for  instanoe,  a  king  complies  from  political  motive*  witt 
the  recommendations  of  bis  great  Amirs,  or  nobles,  from  their  boinf 
men  of  great  conseqnenoc ;  because  they  are  his  assistants,  and  tho 
snpport  of  his  kingdom;  and  their  disaflecCion  might  c»nso  disorders 
in  the  affairs  of  [he  state.  Again,  in  some  coses,  the  king  Js  easily 
ohligeil  to  yield  to  certain  intcrcesBiona,  wliether  he  approves  them 
or  not :  viz.,  when  a,  thing  is  recommended  to  lile  notice  by  dome  of  bi« 
favourite  princesses,  theu,  to  please  them,  he  is  aeuessitated  to  grant 
their  request.  With  God,  however,  the  case  is  quite  different;  iboM 
who  are  called  upon  or  supplicated  to  grant  requosttt,  are  neither  Uto 
masters  of  the  tmajlcst  ptirticle  of  a  thing,  in  heaven  or  in  earth, 
neither  the  parlncra  of  God,  nor  the  supporters  of  his  kingdom. 
They  are  likewise  neither  His  assistants,  nor  can  they  intercede  with 
Him,  without  His  permission.  Nay,  in  the  court  of  God,  iheir  posi- 
tion is  BO  awful,  that  when  an  order  is  issued  from  His  throne,  »ll  of 
titetn,  from  fear,  become  senseless.  From  terror  and  resjiect,  thvy 
cannot  even  make  further  imjuiiy,  hut  satisfy  themeelvoH  with  the 
nature  of  the  order,  by  asking  eucfa  other.  But  their  answer  to  God 
invariably  ie:  "We  believe  and  acknowledge  it  is  true."  Henre^ 
their  interference  in  any  matter  whatever,  is  tulnlly  out  of  iho  ques- 
tion, much  less  their  interposition  in  behalf  of  any  individual. 

Here  I  must  refer  t«  a  very  useful  [wint;  every  one  ought,  thero- 
fore,  to  give  it  an  attentive  hearing.  It  is  as  follows.  Some  peoplv 
are  very  proud  of  the  Shafaat,  or  inletcession  of  the  Prophirt,  niul 
putting  n  wrong  con rtruction  on  the  term,  have  al together  furg«>ttra 
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ml  the  rciil  moiiDing  of  the  term  ie  iherefute 


neuessary.  The  word  ^biifd'at  aiiiiply  mea 
There  am  certain  wa.ye  of  commeDdiitiG 
tuatance,  is  the  foUuwing ;  Suppose  n  man 
(  theft,  and  his  miniHtcr  is  disposed  to  pi 
eking  is  uot  disposed  to  forgi' 
',  llio  criniiDal  deserves  paniii 
blitical  apprcbensiODS,  ia  obliged 


itiiiiiendutiou  (Sifarlsb). 

this   world ;    one,   for 

]victe<l  before  a  king, 

bis  pardua ;  although 

I,  and,  according  lo  the  law  in 

;.  yet  his  majesty,  from  some 

«de  to  the  cotiiiueudation,  and 


union  the  guilty.     The  motive  of  bis  adopting  this  course,  perhaps 

eeeds  from  the  circumatauce  of  the  mediator  being  an  officer  of  the 

it  rank  in  his  realm,  and  the  prosperity  of  bis  state  greatly  ilepend- 

n  such  oBicer's  good  administration;  henue,  he  tbinka  it  adrisiible 

B'Buppress  bis  own  fceliugs  of  anger,  and  to  purdon  the  thief,  rikthar 

a  to  endanger  the  welfare  of  his  government,  by  offending  aucli  a 

Kluable  minister.     This  sort  of  pardon  is  called  Shafa'ati-wajd.hat,  or 

ession  from  regard;  i.e.,  the  commendation  succeeds  on  account 

regard  to  the  miuister.     This  kind  of  intercession,  however,  is 

iBite  inadmissible  before  the  majesty  of  God,     Should  any  one  con- 

r  any  of  the  prophets,  saints,  ininms,  martyrs,  and  angels,  Shaft'oti, 

{k  interceasoni  with  God,  of  similar  merits,  he  shall  be  really  guilty  of 

ooiation  (Shirk),  and  is  a  very  ignorant  man,  because  he  has  not 

ftftU  understood  the  dignity  of  God,  nor  duly  appreciated  the  nature 

f  ihc  glory  of  the  Lord  of  the  kingdoms.     Verily,  the  power  of  this 

~iog  of  kings  is  BO  great,  tbut  in  a  twinkling,  solely  by  ptouounclng 

rord  "  Be!"  he  can,  if  be  like,  create  crores  of  apostles,  saints, 

,  and  angels,  of  similar  ranks  with  Gabriel  and  Mohauimad,  or  can 

produce  a  total  subversion  of  the  whole  universe,  and  supply  its  place 

with  new  creations.     Every  thing  la  created  merely  by  his  intention, 

there  being  no  need  of  S^miln  or  materials.     Should  the  whole  of 

mankind   and   the  genii   be  raised   to   the  dignity  of  Gabriel   and 

Mnbainmad,  there  can  thereby  be  no  addition  tu  the  lustre  <>f  liia 

kingdoms,  nor  any  diminution  eflected  in  it,  if  all  of  tbeni  turn  out  as 

_bwl  as  SatAu.  and  Dajjal  or  .Antichrist      In  fact,  in  every  sense  of  the 

■nl,  God  is  the  great  of  great,  ami  king  of  kings.     Neither  has  any 

e  the  power  to  profit  him,  or  to  hurt  him. 

L  The  other  mode  of  interceEsion  is,  that  uny  of  the  king's  wives, 
[nces,  or  a  favourite  mistress  intercedes  in  behalf  of  the  thief,  and 
B  former,  from  an  atTeotionate  regard,  forgives  the  criminal.  It  is 
"  Slwfa'ati-muhabbat,"  or  intercession  from  affection  ;  that  is,  the 
B  accedes  to  tbe  commendation,  merely  from  au  atfectinnate  regard. 
i  perhaps  thinks  it  better  to  subdue  his  indignation,  and  to  pardon 
tbivf.  than  to  Iw  subji^ctcd  to  the  annoyance  which  might  proceed 
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fruNi  lliu  ilitptfosuru  of  hit  ruvoiiriLes.  This  surt  <•!  inruiviMwiiia,  oIbu, 
is  nut  possible  in  Ibe  Darbiir  of  Oiil.  Shou1<l,  however,  a  |>erauQ  eon- 
aider  uny  one  (u  bo  emlnned  witli  aucb  influence,  he  u  likewise  guiltjr 
of  the  crime  of  Shirk,  and  is  an  Lgiioniiit  person,  a«  luu  already  beeo 
nuticeil ;  bcuanee  He  alone  is  the  sole  niH^ter  of  lh«  kingdom  of  Uie 
uDirerse.  Altbuugh  out  of  bounty.  He  may  confer  on  Hie  favonrit« 
serranla  the  epilbete  of,  let,  "  Hubib,"  or  favourite;  2n'!,  "  Khalil."  kt 
friemli;  *d,  "  Kalim,"  or  speaker;  4th,  "  Rdbu-Mah,"  or  tlie  Spirit 
of  God;  5lb,  "  Ra»i'il-i-Karim,"  or  benevolent  spoetle  ;  Ctb,  "  Riihn-I- 
Kuds,"  or  Holy  Ghoet;  and  Tth,  "  Ri'ihu-l-Amin,"  or  the  gunrdmn  of 
fiiiiils;'  yet  He  is  the  muster  of  all.  A  servant  is  but  a  serVMnt. 
No  one  uan  put  hU  foot  oat  of  the  limits  of  servitude,  nor  cau  he  rise 
beyond  the  rank  of  a.  servant.  As  he  ia  happy,  from  a  notioD  of  Hia 
boiindle^  compassion,  so  he  in  equally  trembling,  night  and  day, 
before  His  awful  majesty. 

The  third  course  of  n  pardon,  in  bebalf  of  the  thief,  is  tbat  altliungii 
his  crime  is  proved,  yet  it  is  tbe  6rst  time  he  has  been  charged,  and 
he  is  not  a  professional  thief,  but  led  to  do  so  by  some  wicked  design  ; 
moreover,  he  is  repentant,  and  considers  himself  justly  >;uilty  of  the 
crime  he  has  committed,  and  is  fearful  of  the  punishment  which  bft 
deserves  acconliug  to  (he  lawa  of  the  country.  He  seeks  neither  tlm 
intercession  of  the  Amirs  in  his  behalf,  nor  their  prohibilioo  agvinst 
the  king,  but  solely  looks  to  the  tatter  for  pardon,  and  patiently 
awaits  bis  order.  It  is  possible  the  king  may  take  pity  on  biin,  when 
some  of  hU  ministers  seeing  him  so  favourably  disposed  may  ooiDft 
forward  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  the  criminal ;  and  the  king,  seemingly 
to  raise  bis  confidence,  in  compliance  with  bis  reijuest.  ptu-donti  the 
oficnder.  In  thie  case,  the  minister  was  not  led  to  intercede  in  his 
behalf  on  account  of  bis  being  bis  relation,  or  friend,  or  a  besaeober 
of  his  protection,  but  solely  to  please  hie  master,  and  with  bis  facjt 
permission.  Verily,  he  was  the  officer  of  the  king,  and  not  of  the 
thief,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  tbat  be  should  have  protected  tbe  thiof 
against  the  will  of  bis  master,  and  thereby  exposed  himself  to  tlie 
siiEpieion  of  having  been  one  of  hie  partners.  This  sort  of  intep- 
ccfision  is  named  "  Shafa'ati-bo-izn,"  or  intercessiou  with  permiadon. 
With  His  Most  High  Mtijesty,  the  Almighty,  interce^ion  of  this 
nature  is  admissible.  By  the  allusion  which  is  made  in  the  Koran 
and  Hadis,  regarding  the  intercession  of  certain  propbets  or  apoetloa, 
only  tbis  sort  of  inlerpoeitiott  is  meant,  and  no  other.     Every  serraat 
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ist  therefore  invoke  Gtxl  aJone,  at  all  times:  Him  done  he  must 
:  to  Uiin  nlone  be  niaat  ofler  liia  supplications;  and  before  Him 
!  Lo  mii«t  m.ike  ronfeesion  of  his  sins.      He  alone  mu^t  be  con- 
lered  the  Lord  uud  the  Protector;  and  to  the  utmost  extent  of  imiv- 
>u,  one  must  not  rely  for  salvation  on  any  otherg,  besides  God 
himself.     Neither  should  any  reliance  be  pliured  in  their  protection, 
bevaiine  God  himself  ia  motit  nierciful  and  cum  passionate.     From  His 
e  and  bounty  alone,  He  will  relieve  the  distreesed,  and  pardon  the 
pfnl,  and  will  volantarily  make  any  whom  He  pleases  one's  inter- 
Hence,  it  is  of  supreme  importance  to  depend  on  Him  alone 
I,  as  well  as  other  favonre;  and  whomsoever  He  will,  He  will 
;  as  our  intercessor.     We  must  not  rety  on  the  patronage  of 
nor  invoke  them  on  that  account,  nor,  relying  on  their  protec- 
■  forget  our  true  Lord.     We  must  neither  depreuiate  His  order, 
,)  the  Shar'a,  or  law.  nor,  in  preference  to  it,  adopt  the  ways  and 
loaiB  of  OUT  eupposed  prolectors.     It  is  certainly  a  capital  crime. 
All  prophets,  saints,  &c.  entirely  dieapprove  of  such  courses,  and  will 
never  be  intercessors  for  such  people.     Nay,  they  are  much  displeased 
with  them.     Their  primary  object  waa  to  gain  the  good-will  of  Qod, 
and  they  preferred  it  above  all  other  things,  even  wives,  children, 
disciples,  servants,  staves,  and  friends.     Nay,  if  any  of  these  ever 
swerved  from  the  way  of  God,  they  became  His  enemies.     Who,  then, 
are  these  inrokera  of  others,  besides  God,  that  these  great  and  holy 
men,  at  variance  with  His  will,  wilt  come  forward  to  advocate  their 
cause  in  the  presence  of  Qod  i      Verily,  the  trrith  is,  that  their  friend- 
ship and  enmity  ure  for  God's  siilie  only;  and  therefore  if  any  one 
shall   be  sentenced  by  Gud    to  be  thrown    into   hell,    they  will  in 
aildition  be  ready  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  exjiedite  hts  despatch. 

Ibn  'Abhds  said  one  day :  "  1  was  riding  behind  his  majesty  (the 

Prophet),  and  he  said ;  '  0  boy,  perform  your  duty  to  God,  and  seek 

to  pieftse  Him,  and  He  will  gn^rd  you  from  all  calamities:  remember 

Qod,  itnd  you  will  find  Him  present  with  you;  when  you  ask  any 

tttiag,  do  it  from  God;  and  know  if  all  men  were  brought  together, 

i  a^eed  to  do  you  a  small  benefit,  they  would  not  be  able  to  do 

e  than  Ood  has  written  for  you ;  and  if  all  mankind  were  to  com- 

a  injuring  you,  they  could  not  do  it,  but  in  the  thing  which  God 

I  written  for  you  ;  the  pens  were  taken  np,  and  the  books  dried.' " ' 

Altliongh   God  is  the  King  of  kings,  yet   He  is  not  proud  like  an 

I  awthly  king,  who  from  arrogance  does  not  attend  to  the  pruyer  of  a 

^■^■ktresaed  cnhject,  so  that  the  people  are  obliged  to  hni 
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Ilia  minister,  aod  seek  hia  patronage  to  obuia  their  poinU.  Nay,  He 
is  very  benevolent  and  merciful ;  there  ia  no  neeil  iif  iiiedisli»n  i 
Him.  He  altenJs  to  every  ooe  who  remembers  Him,  whother  there 
is  any  to  interoeile  in  liia  behalf  or  not.  He  in  pure  tuid  boly-nittnrcd, 
and  higher  than  all.  His  court  is  uot  like  those  of  worMly  rulers, 
to  which  none  of  the  sobject^  can  Lave  acc«a8,  so  tliut.  iheir  only 
recourse  bein^  to  the  Amira  and  Waiirs,  they  are  necewarily  very 
Hubmiseive  to  the  latter,  and  hong  solely  on  them.  But  God  is  vary 
close  to  His  servantaj  if  the  humblest  of  them  be  heartily  devotttd  to 
Him,  be  will  alwaye  find  him  present,  whether  in  the  time  of  dmmI, 
oi  otherwise ;  there  ia  no  curtain  between  Him  and  a  servant,  beyoftd 
the  latter'^  own  negligence.  If  any  one,  therefore,  be  far  away  rront 
God,  it  is  uD  account  of  bis  own  negligence.  God  ia  prrscnt  willi  all. 
It  is  self-evident,  then,  that  be  who  calls  upon  the  jirophnts  and  Pin 
to  attain  proximity  to  God's  throne,  ia  ignorant  of  the  circumstaitoe 
that  they  are  far  off  from  him,  while  Ood  is  near  at  hand.  His  < 
aasimilates  to  that  of  a  subject,  who  is  sitting  in  the  pr«seuce  of  a 
king  attentive  to  his  prayer,  and  yet  calls  upon  his  mlnietCM 
at  a  distance  to  explain  so-and-so  for  him  to  hia  majesty.  If  one  do 
this,  it  will  hv  concluded  that  be  is  either  blind  or  labouring  nnder 
insanity.  The  Prophet  has  also  said,  that,  when  you  asb  any  thing, 
do  it  from  God ;  and,  at  the  time  of  distress,  ask  His  assistance  alone. 
What  is  written  in  one's  fate,  cannot  be  recalled,  nor  can  it  be  defiioed; 
and,  hence,  if  the  whole  of  mankind,  small  and  great,  unite  togeth«r 
to  profit  or  hurt  any  one,  they  cannot  do  more  than  what  bos  already 
been  predetermined  in  his  recpoct  by  God.  Hence,  the  remark  of  the 
commonality  of  people,  that  the  A uliyfi  (spiritual  men)  are  endowed 
with  power  to  make  a  change  in  fate,  >.«.,  they  can  grant  ohildrMi  tu 
those  who  are  not  doomed  to  get  them,  or  can  increnao  the  age  of  thoM 
who  have  run  the  destined  space, — beoomes  incorrect.  Nay,  it  ought 
to  be  understood  thua:  that  God  alone  will  sometimes  accept  the  sup- 
plications of  all  His  servants,  and  the  apoatlea,  and  sainle,  &c. 
general,  and  He  alone  directe  them  to  beseech  Him,  and  has  the  power 
to  grant  their  wishes.  Bnt  notwithstanding  the  offering  of  suppli- 
cations and  compliance  with  them,  both  points  have  been  alrcttdy 
written  down  in  each  one's  fate.  Nothing  in  this  world  can  tak» 
effect  beyond  tbe  allotted  destination,  nor  has  any  one  the  power  of 
exceeding  it.  No  servant,  either  small  or  great,  apostle,  or  eaint, 
haa  more  power  than  ihat  of  asking  every  thing  of  God,  and  of 
supplicating  Him  alone  in  every  matt«r.  But  it  is  optional  whh 
God  from  His  mercy  to  Accept  one's  sHpplieation,  or  from  Hi*  jietfed 
wisdom  to  rejecl  it. 
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bii-ul-ana;  ticurd  the  Propliet  eay,  that  "  Verily,  the  field  uf  man's 

1  is  very  extensive,  and  there  is  a  way  on  every  side  of  it.     He 

D  will  allow  hJB  heart  to  pursue  all  ways,  shall  not  be  eared  for  hy 

mI,  should  he  meet  deetruction  in  any  of  the  ToreHe ;  but  reliance  on 

alone  shall  be  enoiigb  to  cany  hini  out  safe;"  i.e.,  when  one 

9  a  thing,  or  is  inveigled  into  any  difficulty,  series  of  thoughts 

9  his  mind  ;  sometinieB  he  thinks  of  calling  for  assistance  on  ccr- 

apostles  or  imdms,  and  at  others  of  making  vows  to  certain  Pirn, 

t  martyrs;  and  at  another  time,  he  consults  an  aftrologur,  or  intcr- 

it  of  omens,  on  the  subject.    Thus  God  withdraws  His  favoarable 

s  from  those  who  follow  many  ways,  and  does  not  reckon  them 

among  His  true  servants.     They,  in  fact,  lose  the  right  path  of  God ; 

and  by  indulging  in  their  own  theories  they  are  eventually  destroyed. 

B  of  them  turn  out  alheista  (DaliriyA),  others  heretics  (Mulhid) 

jpd  polythoiat«,  while  others  renounce  all  creeds  in  existence.     Ho 

lone  who  reposes  his  sole  reliance  on  God,  and  does  not  pursue  any 

irae,    is    liked   by   Him,   and    is   guided   in   the   right   road; 

thereby  he  derives  that  comfort  and  ease  of  mind  which  never  falls  tc 

tbe  lot  of  a  freethinker.      Of  course  every  one  experiences  in  the 

worid  so  much  as  has  already  been  written  in  his  fate,  hut  the  whole 

of  the  life  of  a  rationalist  is  nothing  but  misery  and  distress; 

phile  that  of  the  other  is  incessant  comfort  and  happiness. 

Anas  says  that  the  Prophet  scud  :    "  You  maet  ask  all  your  wants 
of  God,  even  to  the  suet  for  your  pot,  and  strings  of  your  shoes  l>eing 
broken."'     We  should  not  suppose  that  Ood  is  like  earthly  kings, 
who  attend  to  important  affairs  theraselvei',  and  leave  the  rest  to  be 
•  hv  their  ministers,  whereby  people  are  obliged  to  have  recourse 
k  the  latter.     But  the  management  of  God's  affairs  is  quite  differenl. 
)  self-suHirient,  and  cttn  attend  himself  to  crores  of  insigniticant 
s.     No  one  has  any  interference  in  his  kingdoms.     The  smallei^t 
s,  even,  should  be  asked  of  Him  alone;  beeause  others  can  neither 
^re  small  or  great.    Abi'i  Huraira  says,  when  this  verse  was  revealed, 
threaten  thy  clan'a  people   who  are  thy  kin,  fkc,"   the  Prophet 
tllected  them  together,  and  spoke  to  them  collectively,  as  well  as 
^pectively,  saying,   "  0  posterity  of  Kab  bin  Las  '.  save  your  souls 
htm  fire,  because,  verily,   I   have  no  power  regarding  you  with  God  ; 
O  posterity  of  Binkah  !  save  your  souls  from  fire,  for,  verily,  I  can  be 
of  DO  une  to  you  with  Goil ;  O  desoendauts  of  '.\  M  Shams  !  save  your 
II  ■onls  from  Bre,  for  surely  I  can  be  of  no   use  to  you  with  God ; 

^■^^p deecendants  of  'Abd  Mandf  1  nave  your  souls  from  6re,  because  verily 
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1  cuo  be  i>{  nu  use  to  yon  before  God ;  O  jioeterity  of  H^aiiini  and 
Abi]-ul-mahbib !  snve  your  snuls  from  Jiro,  because  verily  I  can  be  wf 
no  use  to  you  witb  Gnd ;  0  descendaiite  of  Fatima  1  save  your  soala 
from  fire :  a^k  na  much  as  you  like  of  my  porsonal  property,  but  I  c»n 
be  of  no  use  to  you  with  God," 

It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  relatione  and  kinilrei  of  it  holy 
m.ui  pinee  niuub  coiiliHence  in  hia  protoctioD,  and,  being  proud  of  it, 
have  very  little  appreheu^ion  of  God.  The  Prophet  vas  thereEorc 
desired  by  UJm  to  warn  hti^  kiudred  of  the  matter.  Heuue,  he  upenly 
denaunced  threiit^  to  thorn,  not  excepting  even  bis  own  children,  tluit 
they  were  not  to  look  to  him  for  patronage  in  anything  which  is  only 
in  Ood's  power,  saying,  "  Here  is  my  personal  property,  and  yon  OM 
take  it  without  grudge,  but  1  cannot  assist  you  in  afliiirs  ciinneotod 
with  God.  They  are  quite  out  of  my  power,  and  I  cannot  therefor* 
Btsnd  an  advocate  for  you  before  Him.  Every  one,  therefore,  ought 
to  look,  himself,  to  his  religions  obligations  petsunoUy,  and  contrive  to 
save  himself  from  lire,  through  his  own  moans."  It  is  evident,  from 
the  foregoing  saying,  that  no  relationship  with  a  pious  man  can  be 
of  any  use  to  the  people.  They  will  have  to  answer  for  their  owa 
aetions  individually.  Henoe,  unless  we  have  our  accounts  clear  with 
God,  we  uauiiut  escape  punishiueut. 


On  Aisuciaiion  with  Qod  in  worthip. 

Worship  is  that  duty  which  God  has  ordained  to  bo  performed  by 
His  servants,  solely  in  His  own  honour.  This  section,  therefore,  tr*al« 
of  those  verses  of  the  Kor&n,  and  the  traditions  of  the  prnphete,  which 
teaob  us  what  honours  are  due  to  Qod  alone,  and  ought  not  to  b* 
observed  towards  others  besides  Him,  aa  sach  lead  to  the  vioa  of 
Shirk. 

God  informs  us,  in  the  Slirah  "  Hfid  :" — "  We  formerly  sent  Noab 
imto  his  people,  and  he  said, '  Verily  I  am  a  public  preacher  unto  yoii; 
that  ye  worship  God  alone ;  verily,  I  fear  for  you  the  punishment  of 
the  terrible  day;' "  that  is,  the  dispute  between  the  Mi'ialims  and  tfaa 
unbelievers  has  commenced  since  the  time  of  Noah.  It  is  worthy  of 
consideration  whetbi<r  the  point  In  question,  regarding  whiob  Uio 
approved  servants  of  God  have  all  along  been  pr«aehing,  vix.,  ttiat  (ho 
honours  and  respect  which  are  due  to  God  alone,  should  aut  be  shown 
to  others,  is  disputable.  In  the  Surah,  this  is  distinctly  explained; 
,    God  says  :  "  Worship  not  the  sun,  neither  the  moon,  bui  worship  God. 
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|rbo  liitlii  oreuteil  tlieiii,  if  _ve  aerve  Him;"  ihi 
iiecuRie  a  true  serraoL  of  (iod,  mast  worship 
nut  prostrate  bimself  before  the  sitn,  nor  t)ie  m 
that  proBtration  is  the  ilue  of  the  Creator  slot 
formed  fur  any  of  Hia  CTeaturcs.     The  sun,  . 


,  is,  be  who  wishes  to 
lim  alone,  ami  should 
to.  Our  creed  teaches 
,  and  must  not  bo  per- 
I  well  as  the  apostles 


I  guide 


and  suiuts,  are  all  e<]Uij.Uy  inotuJed  ia  the  crealioo ;  if  a 
that  in  former  days  they  prostrated  themselvea  before  some  of  the 
creatures,  na  thu  aiigeU  did  before  Adam,  and  Jacob  before  Joseph, 
and  that,  heuce,  if  they  may  ncccrd  the  same  osage  towards  any  of  the 
AnliyJB,  or  hnly  men,  there  is  no  matter ;  it  is  an  ermr.  BecnuHe, 
the  time  of  Adam,  tliey  married  also  witii  their  sisters;  on  the  same 
iple,  then,  such  reaeuners  unght  to  marry  their  sisters  also.  The 
that  a.  servant  ought  to  obey  the  order  of  bis  master,— God; 
He  has  ordered.  His  servants  must  acknowledge  with  heart 
soul,  without  raising  any  objectiuu,  auoh  aa  making  references  to 
days,  for,  by  bringing  forward  siich  reasons,  one  becomes  au  inlidel. 
ippuse  a,  king  should  enforoe  one  regulation  in  his  kingdom  in  one 
Mason,  and  replace  it  by  cnscting  others  in  another;  if,  then,  any  one 
should  say  that  be  will  not  obey  this  order,  bnt  will  continue  to  be 
guided  by  the  former,  be  shall  be  taken  for  a  rebel.  God  says,  in  the 
i\i  "Genii:" — "  Verily,  the  places  of  worship  are  set  apart  auto  Qod; 
lerefore  invoke  not  any  other  therein  together  with  Goil.'  When 
Servant  of  God  stood  up  to  invoke  Him,  it  wauled  little  but  that 
genii  hod  pressed  on  him  in  crowds,  to  hear  him  rehearse  the 
saying,  Verily  I  call  upon  my  Lord  only,  and  1  associate  no 
Mfaer  gods  with  Him. "' 

The  interpretation  is,  that  when  a  true  servant  of  God  gets  up  to 
invoke  Him  with  a  pure  heart,  fouls  taking  him  for  a  very  upright 
uian,  and  supposing  that  he  can  give  and  do  whatever  he  likes,  gather 
around  him  in  numbers.  This  man  ought  to  tell  them  tbo  truth,  i.e, 
be  must  warn  them  that  it  is  God  nloue  who  should  be  called  upon 
in  Ihe  time  of  distress,  and  th»t  from  Him  only  they  should  expect 
profit  or  loss,  because  to  ask  such  favours  from  others  besides  God  is 
nothing  but  Shirk.  He  ought  to  inform  tbem,  further,  that  be  does 
not  approve  of  such  proceedings,  and  that  he  who  will  act  in  this 
way  towards  Him  niuat  never  espect  that  He  will  be  gratified  with 
liis  conduct.  It  it  evidently  to  be  concluded  from  this  passage,  that 
to  sbuid  up  respectfully  before  any  person,  or  to  invoke  him  and 

'  "  Vsrily,  the  pmatmlion  is  set  sp&rt  unlo  God  slone," 

•  "  When  Ihe  sert-ant  of  God  stands  u|i  to  Invuke  Him,  crowds  of  people  pres? 
ou  biro."— Aullior  aad  AI»l-ul-Kidir,  llie  Ikauius  tniNEliitut  uf  the  Koritn.     This 
w  tendered  b;  Sslc,  gives  quite  a  different  construetion  of  tbo  origiual. 
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glorify  his  name,  are  lionuun  esclusively  due  to  God.  To  ottaerrc 
tboni  towards  others,  ibcrefore,  is  capitally  sinrnl  (Shirk).  Ood  aajra, 
ID  the  Surah  of  "  Piigriinige  :'*  ''  Let  them  trome  Ui  thee  on  font,  uuj 
on  every  lenti  cvnel,  arririnj;  from  every  diibut  road,  that  they  may 
be  witnesses  of  the  ailvaDtagea  which  accrue  to  them  from  vuutin^ 
this  holy  )ilace,  and  may  commemorate  the  name  of  God  on  th« 
appoiuted  days,  id  gratitude  for  the  brute  cuttle  which  he  hatb 
bestowed  «□  them.  Wherefore,  eat  thereof,  and  feed  the  needy  mhI 
the  poor.  AfterwarAt,  let  them  pnt  bo  end  to  the  neglect  of  tbeir 
pereoiiB,  and  let  them  pay  their  vows,  and  compass  the  ancient  hooM. 
This  let  tbem  ilo."  God  has  portieulurixeii  certain  places  for  Uis  wwn 
worship,  such  as  the  Ka'ba,  Minna,  Safi,  and  Harwa,  as  w«ll  lu  (Iw 
place  of  Abraham,  and  the  moeqne  of  the  Ka'ba:  nay,  the  wbule  of 
Mecca.  He  has  also  inspired  people  with  &  desire  to  visit  tbeae 
eicred  pluces,  from  far  and  near,  on  foot  and  in  cunveyaiices,  Beeide*^ 
they  undergo  many  other  inconveniences  of  long  journeys,  and  ot 
remaining  very  neglectful  of  Iboir  persons.  On  arriral  ibcre,  tbey 
eacrifice  cattle  in  the  name  of  God,  and  discharge  their  vows,  and  go 
round  the  Ka.'ba.  In  short,  tbey  gratify  their  desires  tu  the  uttnoot 
exteut,  by  doing  bouourablc  deeds  to  glorify  God.  Some  are  uhiNirved 
kissing  the  threshold,  olliera  offerinij;  suppHcBitioDB  in  &ont  of  the  gate- 
way, while  some  are  prayiug  with  the  gbilaf  (or  cover)  in  their  lanJa, 
and  others  are  about  to  devote  tberaselvee  to  the  constsnt  prayer  of 

I'ltikaf,  (continually  in  the  mosque,  particularly  at  Mecca,)  while,  again, 
others  are  respectfully  looking  at  the  holy  temple.  In  a  word,  otiier 
similar  honours  nro  paid  to  God,  for  which  He  is  pleased  with  His 
servants;  and,  in  return,  they  receive  both  religious  and  woi^dly 
rewards.  Such  honours  I'hould  not  be  paid  I o  others;  neither  oogbl 
men  to  go  purposely  tu  visit  the  tomlis  or  temples  of  otiiers,  in  the 
same  way  as  they  go  to  Mecca,  as  has  already  been  noticed ;  nor 
sfaouM  tbey  offer  sacritices  there,  or  pay  rows.  Neither  should  tbey 
walk  round  the  totnbs,  or  respect  the  jungle  (forest)  around,  by 
abHtaining  (nnu  huntinff,  or  cutting  trees  or  grass.  By  performmg 
such  ceremonies,  and  expecting  therefrom  worldly  or  relijpous  profit, 
one  becomes  guilty  of  the  crime  of  Shirk.  These  things  most  b« 
abstained  from,  because  snob  honoars  are  peculiar  to  the  Creator 
alone.  None  of  the  creatures  deserve  such  rcs)icct.  TntheS6nh 
"Cattle,"  Ood  asys:  "Or  that  which  is  profaned,  having  been  pro- 
clMiiied'  in  the  name  of  some  other  beciilee  God." 
i 


Iiishwl  of  th*  ward  pnelainud,  S»3e  kiu  tba  *unl  ilain.     SoinP  leariHid  men 
r  ihmt  upiniuii,  aJiioi  but  it  in  nul  hi  in  lIu-  <u%inii].     There  is  jtrnU  iliirnnMo* 
Of  epunun  aouiDi;  the  MshomiHlsii  oonnMrntslen  un  iliis  nil-jrcl. 
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animals  is  oonaidpred  no  Iobb  i]e61e(l 
e  and  blood.  It  ia  ilself  a  personified 
o  others  bmides  God  :  thercfure.  it  is 
motioned  in  this  veree  whether 
mlawful,  merely  by  pronouncing  ibe 


The  flesh  of  snob  aiurilice 

il  prohibited  than  llmt  of  si 

I.  because  it  has  been  offered  ti 
mlawful  and  forbidden.     It  is 

)  eacri6ce<l  animal  becomes  i 
mme  of  any  trcnturee  in  the  act  of  sacriGeing;  but  it  is  only  stated, 

I  that  aa  eooD  as  it  is  proclaimed  for  any  person  bendes  God,  saying 
ttuti  this  cow  is  for  Saiyad  Ahmad  Kabir,  or  that  gout  ia  for  Sheikh 
Ikddu,  it  becomes  unlawful.  Hence,  all  eucb  animals,  either  a  fowl 
ir  camel,  whether  offereil  to  a  jirophet  or  saint,  mother  nv  father, 
■Bvil  or  faiTy.  are  equally  defiled  and  prohibited,  while  the  sncrilicer 
■HM>mes  guilty  of  Shirk. 
ft  When  Joseph  the  prophet  was  in  imprisonment  in  Egypt,  he  spoke 
n  tbe  other  prisoners  thus:  '*  O  my  fellow  prisoners,  are  sundry  lords 
Mtter,  or  the  only  true  and  mighty  God  t  Ye  worship  not,  besides 
Him,  other  than  the  names  which  ye  hare  named,  ye  and  your  fathers, 
•ODoeruing  which  God  biith  sent  down  no  authoritative  proof;  y@l 
judgment  belongeth  onto  God  alone,  who  hath  comniandeil  that  ye 
noraliip  none  besides  Him.  This  is  the  right  religion,  but  the  greater 
I  part  of  men  know  it  not;"  that  is,  it  is  very  inconvenient  for  a  slave 

^^^n*  have  many  masters.  Nay,  he  ought  to  bare  only  one  of  great 
^^^^b)wer,  who  is  able  to  attend  to  all  his  wants.  Moreover,  they  are 
^^^Vvery  insignificant,  and,  in  fact,  have  no  real  existence,  and  e:Eist  only 
^^^^  ID  the  fancy  of  the  people.  Hence,  one  is  inia^ned  to  be  the  god  of 
rain, — a  second,  of  vegetation, — a  third,  a  bestower  of  children  and 

I  health,  &c.  They  are  called  by  their  respective  names,  and  are  indi- 
ridnally  invoked  to  assist  tn  matters  within  tbeir  powers.  In  the 
■eurse  of  time,  ench  an  invention  grows  into  cnstom,  and  becj>me«  the 
Idol  of  people,  although  they  theniselves  are  the  authors  of  it.  The 
Irnth  is,  that  there  is  no  god,  but  Goil ;  nor  hue  any  one  that  name  or 
Ijlower,  except  in  the  false  notion  of  the  people.  There  is  no  one 
|Wnong  the  supposed  deities  who  can  be  called  master  and  suprcnie 
iBler:  God  alone  deserves  that  appellation,  nnd  not  Muhammad,  or 
Ali.  But  those  whose  name  is  Mubamniad  and  Ali,  have  no  power 
whatsoever:  yea,  such  persons  who  are  imagined  to  have  sole  control 

I  of  tlie  universe,  have  really  never  existed;  imagination  alone  has 
civen  tbem  birth.  But  we  are  totally  prohibited  to  exercise  it  so 
K«ely.  It  is  not  the  order  of  God;  nnd  other  antliorities,  besides 
■itn,  are  not  trustworthy.  Nay,  Ood  has  forbidilen  us  to  indulge 
■  aucb  theories.  Who,  then,  is  there,  besides  Him,  who  can  he 
Innfidently  trusted?  Our  creed  consists  in  following  His  orders 
■lone,  and  not  the  ennimands  of  others,  in  spite  uF  Him,     But  muny 
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t  nay,  they  prefer  tlio  customs  of  lliei 


people  <Io  piirsiie  tli 
ancestors. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  htegoing  verse,  tlmt  to  follow  the  custoniH  of 
othera,  aail  to  hold  them  nlonc  fur  preoKlcnta,  are  also  prahiliited. 
These  hoiioura  aro  pnrtioulurixeil  for  Gdl  alone.  But  if,  nntwiih- 
etumling,  any  one  oliacrve  them  for  others,  lie  shall  be  a,  tmn.'gredsiir, 
anil  guilty  of  Shirk.  All  orders  of  Ood  were  communicated  to  Hio 
aervaata  throagb  the  medium  of  the  Prophet.  Should  one,  in  pre- 
fi>rence  to  his  communication,  adopt  the  sayings  of  ait  imilm.  or  a 
doctor  of  law,  or  a  eaint,  or  a  maulavi,  or  an  apright  man.  or  fore- 
father, or  a  king,  or  a  mintEter,  or  a  padre  (Christian  priest),  or  » 
])3iidit  (Hindu  priest),  or  at  Tarianco  with  the  KoriUi  and  Hadia,  or 
should  prefer  llie  sayings  of  a  Pir.  or  a  preceptor,  or  even  consider 
that  the  Slmr'a  (Law)  is  the  order  of  the  Prophet,  saying,  that  what- 
ever be  liked  he  had  communicated,  and  that  obedience  to  the  same 
had  become  incumbent  on  bis  followers,  he  will  certainly  be  guilty  of 
Shirk.  Nay,  the  true  ruler  is  God,  and  the  Propbet  was  His  mes- 
senger. Hence,  all  sncb  sayings  of  others,  which  are  consistent  with 
the  messages  we  received  through  bim,  must  be  ob^'yed,  otherwise 
they  most  be  rejected,  Moawia  says,  the  Prophet  said,  "  that  he  who 
is  desirous  of  having  people  stand  before  him  like  idols,  must  make 
his  abode  in  helUfire  "'  The  meaning  is,  that  he  who  wishes  that  tbo 
people  should  stand  before  him  respectfully,  with  folded  arms,  without 
stirring,  moving,  or  looking  about,  like  perEonlGed  idols,  shall  be 
among  the  inmates  of  hell ;  because  he  aspires  to  godship,  and  exaots 
that  respect  for  himself  which  is  dne  by  a  servant  to  God.  at  the  tim« 
of  offering  prayers,  when  he  standi  with  folded  arms.  To  stand  therv- 
fore  before  any  one,  merely  out  of  respect,  is  also  prohibited  ;  and  is 
ohservahle  for  God  alone.  Such  honour,  then,  must  not  be  done  nnta 
others.  Sohan  observed  that  the  Prophet  said :  "  The  resurrection  will 
not  come  to  pass,  till  some  of  the  sects  from  among  my  followers  mix 
np  with  the  Mushriks  (associutors  with  Owl),  ami  till  others  comraenca 
t»  worship  monuments.'" 

Idolatry  is  of  two  sorts;  one  is  to  make  au  image  afler  the  nam* 
of  any  creature,  and  then  to  worship  it,  In  the  Arabic  language,  it  it 
called  "Saiuwii,"  or  image.  The  other  is  a  "  Thiin,"  or  monument; 
t'.e.,  to  worship  n  particular  spot,  or  a  tree,  a  stone,  or  a  piece  of  wnod, 
or  ixiper,  after  the  name  of  any  of  God's  creatures.  In  tlie  Araliio 
idiom,  it  is  calleil  "Waaan,"  or  a  monument.  It  inrludes  tombs. 
mples,  sepulchres,  cntncumhs  (Llihid),  as  well  U"  ClnSri  (iitnndanlj), 

'  M.-l>Ut. 
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anil  Ta'xins,  bosiaes  tLo  Alum  and  Sliud-lda  (sUiinUrJe)  of  Itnnm 
I  Kdsim,  MahHi  of  Pir  Daet^ir,  Clmbiitrd,  or  plalforni  of  tlie  Imfiin,'  or 
f  theBittiiift-spots  of  ihc  tpaclicrs  and  pirs.  All  iboo  tliinpi  iire  wnr- 
I  •hipped  hy  many  penple,  where  they  go  and  mabe  tows  and  offenngR. 
\-So  Hre  the  moijuments  of  martyrs,  as  wbll  us  cnionre  and  gone,  to 
which  they  sacriBce  goate.  and  nlso  take  nuths.  In  a  similar  way, 
I  amav  places  are  dedicated  to  some  diseases.  For  instance,  the  temples 
I  of  fliiiall-poz,  Masan,  Bhowani.  and  KillikS,  all  Hindu  deities.  Tho 
['Shirk  to  which  the  Prophet  has  alluded,  that  which  at  the  apprnnch 
I  of  the  resurreetiou  will  bo  committed  by  some  of  his  followers,  hus 
I  reference  to  the  sort  of  worship  above  enumerated,  which  will  be 
l-diflerent  from  the  Shirk  of  the  present  age;  siioh  an  tlint  of  the 
I  Hindus,  or  of  the  Arabs,  who  only  wur.ihtp  iningi's;  both  these 
I  KTo  the  associators  of  others  with  God.  and.  hence,  in  rebellion  against 
{'•  Him,  and  among  the  enemies  of  the  Pmpliot. 

Abli  Tofail  says,  that  All  onoe  took  out  n  book,  in  which  was 
I  writtiui :  "  that  God's  curse  is  on  him  who  slaya  a  victini  for  others 
I  besides  Him."  It  appears  that  the  one  who  kills  an  auinial  in  the 
J  llnniee  of  others  i>eaidefl  God,  shall  be  acuutsed.  Ali  had  a  book  whioli 
I  Ountaiaed  neveral  of  the  Prophet's  traditions.  The  foregoing  is  one  of 
flhem.  From  it,  it  is  manifest,  that  killing  an  animal  is  also  one  of 
I  the  honours  which  are  peculiar  to  God  alone.  They  must  be  slain  in 
f  His  name  only,  and  not  of  others,  which  is  Shirk. 

'Aisha  says,  that  she  heard  the  Prophet  observe,  that  "  day  and 
luight  will  not  cease  (i.e.,  the  resurrection  will  not  happen)  until  Liit 
gond  Ixxa  shall  )>e  woriihipped."  Then,  1  said,  "  0  Prophet,  verily, 
an  this  verBO  waa  revealed, — '  It  is  He  who  hath  sent  His  aposiln 
h  the  direction  and  true  religion,  jtro.,'  I  had  supposed  that  all  other 
religions  had  become  ntill  and  void."  His  Highness  rrplied,  that 
'•  Verily,  idolatry  will  take  place  in  tho  same  way  in  tlic  latter  times, 
0  long  OS  God  wills.  Afterwards,  he  will  send  a  fragrant  gale,  when 
vhu  has  in  his  heart  even  as  much  ImtiD  (or  faith)  as  a  grain 
r  mnBtard  seed,  will  die;  but  those  only  will  remain,  who  have  no 
Mid  iu  theiri,  and  will  return  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors 
idoUtry);"  that  is,  God  has  said,  in  the  Koran,  '-that  He  hiM  sent 
e  apostle  with  directions  and  trog  religion,  that  be  may  cause  it  lo 
r  snporior  to  every  other  religion,  although  the  polytheista  lie 
e  thereto."  'Aisha  uiiderHtoud,  rn)m  this  pNssiign,  that  tho  true 
11  remain  in  force  until  the  last  day;  but  the  Prophet  told 
"  Verily,  it  will  tie  so  as  long  n«  God  willsj  and,  afterwards.  He 
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will  eenil  <Iown  such  a  gale,  as  that  all  good  servants  who  have  the 
emallest  particle  of  faith  in  tbeir  hearts  will  die ;  aod  those  alone  will 
remain,  who  hare  no  good  in  their  mind,  neiilier  will  they  respect 
Go<l,  nor  follow  the  right  path  of  His  measenger,  but  will  hold  last,  an 
precedeute,  the  castome  of  tbeir  furefathers."  Thus,  they  will  plunge 
into  Shirk,  because  the  forcfathora  of  many  were  nothing  mora  tliao 
ignorant  polytheisU ;  and,  hence,  those  nho  pursue  their  course  shall 
become  ud  tbenisclres.  It  iv  to  Ih:  toucluded  that,  in  the  littt«r  time, 
the  old  idolatry  should  come  Hj^ain  in  force ;  eo  the  prophecy  of  the 
Prophet  ha§  l-*gun  to  be  TCrified  in  the  present  age,  because  the  majo- 
rity of  Mussulmans  who  have  an  idolatrous  veneratioii  for  the  Prophet, 
aiid  saints,  imams,  and  martyrs,  are  also  affected  with  the  old  jmly- 
theism,  and  Horship  the  idols  of  the  infidels,  and  follow  their  customs. 
Inasmuch  as  tbey  are  in  the  liabit  of  consulting  the  Brahmnns,  taking 
omens  (shugon),  and  having  a  belief  in  the  bod  eflects  prucecdini[ 
from  inauspicioue  times,  they  also  worship  ihe  divinities  of  the  small- 
pox, and  Maean,  (the  Hindu  female  deities,)  invoke  Lona-cha-mari 
and  Kalmn-bir  (the  deities  of  the  magicians),  observe  the  feelivals 
of  the  Holi  and  DewAli  (Hindu  feasts),  as  well  as  make  rejoicings 
on  the  Nauroz,  or  day  of  the  new  year,  and  believe  in  the  calamities 
proceeding  from  the  entrance  of  the  moon  into  the  sign  of  the  Scorpion. 
All  these  customs,  which  are  now  prevalent  among  the  Mussalmana, 
belong  either  to  the  Hindus  or  Magi.  The  door  of  Shirk  is  thus  fully 
opened  among  the  Muhammadans,  and  titoy,  totally  giving  up  tho 
Koran  and  Hadis,  solely  follow  the  customs  of  their  forefathers. 

Abdullith-bin-Omar  heard  ihe  Prophet  say :  "  When  Dajjdl  (Anti- 
christ) will  come  out,  God  will  send  down  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  who 
will  trace  out  Dajjdl,  and  destroy  him.  Afterwanls,  Ond  will  send  a 
cold  breeze  from  tho  side  of  Syria,  when  none  of  those  whu  have  tti» 
lea«t  particle  of  faith  in  their  hearts  shall  remain,  but  those  only  will 
continue  who  are  wicked,  and  sunk  in  ignorance,  like  ravenous  hrutca, 
having  no  distinction  between  good  and  bad.  Then  the  Devil  will 
iippcar  among  them  in  dieguiee,  and  say :' Are  you  not  ashamed  of 
your  wieked  actsT  and  they  will  ask  him  to  direct  them,  saying, 
■  What  are  we  to  doT  Then  Satan  will  tell  tbem  to  worship  idols, 
and  at  this  time  they  will  have  plenty  of  subsialfiuce,  and  live  com- 
fortably;"' i.e.,  in  Ihe  latter  part  of  the  world,  all  the  faithful  will 
die,and  the  foolish  men  only  will  remain  alive.  Night  and  day.  thujr 
will  think  of  nothing  but  depriving  others  of  tl.cir  properly,  having 

lotion  of  good  or  bad.     Then  the  devil  will  scold  them,  saying. 
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"  that  to  be  of  no  cree.l  ia  very  sb.impriil."     Tiiis  wivming  will  create 

a  desire  iu  tliem  to  ailript  eome  religiun;  yet  lliey  will  not  have  tbe 

■iDoet  remote  idea  of  llio  holy  writings  ot  Gud  autl  bid  A{>oetlo,  but 

P  JnvcDt  some  religious  waye,  from  tbeir  own  minds,  which  will  lead 

litbern  to  the  vice  of  Shirk.     In  fhia  state,  eren,  tbey  will  have  abnn- 

I'diuiea  of  every  thing,  and  live  agreeably.      This  circumstance  vrill 

ixcite  them  to  continue  in  this  conrse  with  greater  pereorerance, 

■  bec&use  tbey  will  think  that  the  more  they  persist  in  it,  tbo  moro 

Bnccesaful  they  arc  io  attaining  their  wishes.     Hence,  we  ought  to  be 

very  fearful  of  God,  because  although  sometimes  oue  of  His  servants 

is  deeply  involved  in  Shirk,  yet,  to  mislead  hiui,  he  complies  with  all 

re<)aests  which  he  makes  to  otiiera,  nhicli  circumstance  impresses 

le  trangresi^r  with  the  oonvlotion  that  bo   pursues  a  right  patL 

ahoold  not,  therefore,  place  much  trust  in  the  attainment  or  non- 

■ttainment  of  our  wishes ;  and  onght  uol,  in  consequence,  to  abandon 

true  creed  of  the  unity  of  God.     We  infer,  from  the  foregoing 

lition,  that  although  a  man  be  full  of  sins,  may  have  no  shame, 

a  regular  appropriator  of  other's  property,  and   have    no    iden 

good  or  bad,  yet  he  is  better  thun  one  who  ia  guilty  of  Shirk,  by 

rorahipping  others  besides  Ood;  because,  in  this  way,  he  is  misled 

Satan. 

Abu  HurairA  saye,  that  he  heard  from  the  Prophet,  who  said, 
if  that  the  resurrection  will  not  come  to  pafs,  till  the  buttocks  of  the 
of  the  tribe  of  Daus  shall  be  moved  around  the  idol  of  Zail- 
ilialsah."'     Dans  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Arabia.     They 
IU/,  or  idol,  called  Zail-khalsoh.      It  was  destroyed  in  the 
le  of  tbe  Prophet,  who  once  remarked,  that  on  the  proximity  of  the 
inrreotiun,  this  iilol  will  be  again  worshipped,  and  the  women  of 
tribe  of  Dana  will  recommence  Io  make  tnwaf,  or  go  around  so 
icrously,  that  their  buttocks  will  be  observed  wagging.     Hence,  we 
iver  to  make  circumambulation  of  any  other  place  beetdes 
I's,  because  this  isin  is  also  inclnded  in  the  crime  of  Shirk;  and, 
r,  the  transgressor  thereby  imitates  the  iuGdels. 


Section    V, 
On  t/u  haVit  of  Atiocialing  others  teiih  Ood. 
This  section  consists  of  the  verses  of  the  Kor4n  and  the  snyiiigs  of 
|he  Prophet,  which  have  reference  to  this  point, — tliat  people  should 
n  worldly  afiairs,  honour  others  in  the  way  which  is  peculiar  to 
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God  ainne.  In  Ui<?  Si'irah  of  "Women,"  Oml  BBya:  "The  inlid«ls 
inrnkc  tii-inJo  Him  only  femalr  licitif*;'  and  only  tuvuko  rctielliniui 
Sntnn.  Ood  cursed  liim;  and  he  snid:  '  Verily.  1  will  talie  of  thy 
semnta  ft  part  <:iit  otr  from  lli«  rflsl;  ami  I  will  Mdiico  tlicm,  and  will 
liwItiUatit  viUn  daaireH  iutu  thoni.  and  I  will  c^inmaml  them,  nnd  Ulcy 
ebnll  out  off  ilio  Qiu's  uf  cattle  ;  and  I  will  rnmninnd  tliein,  uid  tlio; 
whall  cliango  God'H  frrentnre','  But,  whoever  tnketh  Snlnii  for  hit 
pntrim,  besides  God,  shstl  siirclj-  jiurUli  witb  a  maiitfest  d(<atril<Tlioit. 
Ije  malcetli  thotn  prointscs,  aiid  {neinrtntf^lli  intotliem  vain  disiros;  ;«l 
Sitrito  mriUutli  them  »n]y  deccitTuI  promiscB,  The  receptacle  of  ihuie 
i^hnll  bo  ticll,  tliey  tiliiill  6nd  no  refuge  from  it."  It  is  evident.  tli«t 
tbosp  persons  besides  God.  whn  arc  invoked  by  people,  are  no  tttlivr 
tfaaii  woin«ii.  Some  bare  fixed  tn  their  imnginntiou,  upon  Kaxml 
B(W,  (Fiilima,  tha  daughter  tf  the  I'rophct,)  othitrs  en  'Aisha,  (on 
tho  wivcti  of  tJio  Prophet),  as  well  na  on  Bib!  Otitii  {a  MUiollfied 
wnninn'',  boaides  Siyah-pari  ur  black  fatry,  nnd  Sitlu,  Aiiu^Tui,  and  KfitI 
(Hindu  goddosscs).  In  short,  they  have  other  siiuilnr  netioua,  but  ill 
trntb  there  is  neither  a  womiin  nor  n  man  of  that  de»criptluu.  It  le 
notliiiig  hut  iho  poopie'e  own  fancy,  into  whtdi  tboy  are  wheedled  hy 
the  licvll.  ThoBS  who  Bometlmea  consider  theuiBpIves  to  have  beta 
poHscKsei]  of  aomo  epiritual  being,  and  pretend  to  dinpluy  Aume  tnin- 
euloUR  works,  are  much  niistakeu,  becaiiHo  tlu'te  pi^rsons  ar< 
than  Siititn  hiinsell'.  Kence,  all  the  olTerlnird  which  nie  made  to  tbe 
supposed  fpinnle  deities,  are  virtually  taken  by  the  devil,  while  lliv 
offerera  thereby  derive  im  earthly  or  religious  profit,  Iwcaobc  tha  devil 
lia>*  been  driven  awiiy  from  the  court  of  Ood.  AVIiat  good  then  c 
be  expected  froui  hliii  (  He  is  tho  enemy  of  tho  whole  of  mankini), 
and  never  wiabee  good  for  them.  Nny,  bu  has  duelnreil  before  Ood, 
that  he  will  «ediice  maily  of  His  at-n-nnls  to  lie  hie  own  followers;  tlttt 
he  will,  moreover,  oonimand  them  to  in<lu1^  in  their  own  notions,  taiA 
to  mark  nninialx  its  oHenngs  in  his  name,  such  marks  as  slitting  or 
cutting  otr  their  ears,  or  tying  threads  to  their  iieckA,  or  coloDTilig  their 
forehea^l  with  Henna  (a  rod  dye),  or  tying  garlands  to  their  faoo,  As. 
.In  short,  to  mark  au  animal  similarly  in  the  nnntc  of  any  other  u 
aUo  included  in  the  same  category. 

Satan  tiae  hIro  said,  lliat  ho  will  induce  the  peoi>ln  to  ultej-  ibdr 
natural  shape  formod  by  God.  Thereby  he  means,  that  ha  wiJl 
seduco  Bume  to  keep  chnti  or  locks  of  hair,  m  well  an  to  make  bolcw 
in  tlioir  noses  and  taun,  iu  tlio  namo  of  some  one,  while  ho  will  coni- 


'  In  thn  original,  there  is  nn  cait>e9|ioadJiig  word  fnr  deities.    Tha  tDxf  n 
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il  others  to  shiive  their  lioarils  wiih  a  notion  to  a-id  to  their  beauty, 

dirpct  others   to  i-lear  afl'  the  chilr-aliru   (bear<I,    eye-brows   and 

hair)  to  convince  others  of  their  pioiis  character.     In  a  word,  al!  these 

uro  tcmptaliona  of  the  devil,  mid  al  variance  with  the  orders  of  God 

id  His  Prophet.     Verily,  nothing  is  more  foolish  than  to  abandon 

ho  is  so  merciful,  and  Follow  Satan  who  is  (he  avowed  enemy 

fttl  mankind.     Moreover,  the  devil,  in  addition  to  his  enmity,  bus  no 

leF  power  besidoa  insinuating  wickal  desires  into  the  people.     He 

hlmeelf  has  said  that  he  makes  deceitful  promisee;  sayiug  that  if  they 

will  follow  so-find-ao,  they  will  dorivo  Bnch  and  such  profit,  ivud  ho 

abo  gives  tbeni  other  distant  hopes,  saying  that  if  they  will  do  eiiuh 

things,  so-nnd'So  will  be  prepared  for  them.     None  of  these 

italions  arc,  however,  rcnlised ;  but  the  man  is  led  astray,  and 

the  path  of  Ood,  rtiiis  after  iitlao  deities.     Bat  there  cnu  bo 

more  than  whiil  boa  already  been  written  in  one's  fate  by 

No  advantage  ie  then  derived  by  following  others.     All  such 

irea  emanate  from  the  insiniintionsuf  Satan;  and  the  result  of  whicli 

lew  tlian   totally  to  forget  God,  and  he  involved  in  tho 

10  of  Shirk  ;  and  hence  the  person  misled  becomes  a  real  inhabitant 

Nay,  he  Iwcomes  eo  much  entrapped  in  tho  snores  of  the 

I,  that  even  if  he  wished  to  dieentangle  himself,  he  feels  liis  ino- 

ity  to  do  80. 

God  Mys  in  the  Si'imh  "  Ar.'if:"  -'It  ia  bo  who  has  created  you  from 
person,  nnd  out  of  htm  produced  his  wife,  that  bo  might  dwell 
I  Iter;  and  when  he  had  known  her,  she  carried  a  light  harden  for 
ne,  wherefore  she  walkud  easily  therewith.  But  when  it  becamo 
hoary  they  called  upon  Ooil  their  Lord,  saying,  '  If  thou  give  us  a 
rightly  ahapeil,  we  will  surely  bo  thankful.'  Yet  when  he  had 
sn  them  n  child  rightly  shaped,  they  attrihnted  companions  unto 
for  that  which  he  had  given  Ihoni.  But  far  be  tliat  from  God, 
h  lliey  aaaociated  with  him."  It  is  to  be  concluded  that  it  is  God 
Otc«t«d  man,  and  it  is  Ho  who  provides  him  with  a  wife,  and 
itoa  atToctioii  between  them  :  and  when  ihoy  expect  a  child,  thoy 
imiso  that  if  they  have  u  good  shape!  child,  they  will  feel  grateful 
Godi  But  tie  soon  oa  their  rf«]uest  is  granted  by  thu  birth  of  a 
Id,  they  Ijcgin  to  foll'jw  others,  by  making  vows  and  promising 
itings.  Some  lake  their  children  to  iho  tombs  and  monuments; 
lers,  to  propitiate  tho  goda,  kwp  locks  on  ih«  heaila  of  their 
1,  pat  garlands  ronud  their  necks,  and  chains  on  their  legs, 
le  some  make  their  children  wear  the  dress  of  a  Fakir  devoted  to  a 
in  deity.  To  plootio  them  further,  they  also  name  their  children 
Bakhsh  (granted  bytha  Prophet),  Pir  Bokhsh,  Silli  Bakhsh,  and 
2  A  3 
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Gaiigil  Bnklii^li.  Ac.  God,  liowover,  lias  no  iieci.!  of  their  vows  niul 
offerings,  and  U  free  from  wants,  yet  tlie  [leoiilo  bi-come  rebellious  of 
tljeir  own  atwjrH.  In  iIip  Sorah  of  "  Cattle,"  God  mys:  "lliose  of 
Mecca'  set  apart  unto  God,  a  portion  of  tliat  which  lie  hath  prodnced 
of  the  firuita  of  the  earth  and  of  cattle  ;  and  say,  this  belongeth  n 
Ood  (according  to  their  imagination)  and  tliia  unto  our  companinnii. 
And  that  which  is  destined  for  their  companions  conieth  not  unto  God; 
yet  that  which  ia  aet  apart  unto  God,  cometh  nnto  their  conipanio 
How  ill  do  they  judge:" — that  is,  tho  whole  cultivation  »nd  cattle  »re 
produced  hy  God,  and  yet  the  people  separate  from  it  a  portion  as 
offoringa  for  othera,  as  well  »a  they  do  for  God ;  nay,  they  respect  the 
otierings  destined  for  olhere  more  than  that  of  Go<I.  In  the  same 
Surah,  God  continues  to  state;  "They  also  say,  these  cattle  and  fruits  of 
tho  earth  are  mcrcd  ;  none  shall  eat  thereof,  bat  who  we  pica 
(according  to  their  imngi nation) ;  and  there  are  cattle  whoae  bocks  &k 
forbidden  to  be  crossed,  or  laden  with  burdens;  and  there  are  cattle 
on  which  they  commemorate  not  the  uame  of  God,  when  they  elay 
them;  devising  a  He  against  him:  God  shall  reward  them  for  that 
which  they  falsely  devise."  Some  people  in  their  imagination  det«r- 
miue  that  such  a  thing  is  faored,  and  that  snch  an  oue  is  to  eat,  nnd 
suoh  an  one  not  to  eat  of  it ;  others  also  hold  some  animals  consecrated, 
never  using  them  in  riding  or  loading;  nay,  they  consider  them  for  tho 
use  of  others  (gods),  and  yet  they  think  by  auch  protecdinga,  God  Is 
pleased  and  grants  their  wishes.  But  this  is  a  great  falsehood,  because 
they  shall  be  duly  punished  fur  thetr  conduct.  In  the  Sur&li  "Table," 
it  is  staled :  "  God  hath  not  ordained  anything  concerning  Baliira,  nor 
Sdibn,  nor  Wasila,  nor  HiSmi;  but  the  unbelievers  have  invented  a  lie 
against  Ood:  and  the  greater  part  of  them  do  not  understand."  ThoM 
were  the  names  which  were  given  by  the  unbolievcrB,  to  certain  cnttls, 
namely,  the  animal  whose  ears  were  slit  and  whieh  was  set  apart  in 
the  name  of  a  certain  god,  wns  named  "  Bahlra."  The  one  which  was 
devised  as  "  e^nd,"  or  st-t  at  liberty,  vas  catleil  "  Siilba."  They  were 
also  in  thehahitof  making  a  vow,  that  if  suoh  a  female  animal  should  bu 
delivered  of  a  male,  they  would  eacritice  the  same  in  honour  of  their 
god,  but  if  it  so  happened  that  it  gave  birth  to  a  pair,  a  male  and  a 
female,  in  that  case  tho  former  was  preserved,  and  was  called 
"Wasila."  The  female  which  had  given  birth  to  Ion  young  ones, 
was  not  afterwards  used  in  loading  or  riding,  and  was  named  "llimL" 
In  the  foregoing  verso,  God  alludes  tu  theso  customs,  aaying,  that  bo 
s  not  ordained  llicni,  but  that  they  have  invented  them  from  their 


■  In  the  orlftiiul,  iasMiil  of  "  thoM  of  Meccn,"  in,  *'  llie  ptojiIc." 
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a  tally.  Hence,  to  select  any  cattle  in  the  name  uf  a  certain  deity, 
ud  lo  mark  it  in  hia  unme,  a»  well  as  to  determine  that  the  offering 
to  such  a  god  ought  to  bu  a  cow,  or  to  such  an  one  a  goat,  and  to  a 
third,  »  fowl,  &c.,  are  all  foolish  co-stoms,  anil  against  the  ordinance  of 

I  God.  In  tbs  Surah  of  "The  Bee,"  it  is  stated:  "And  eay  not  that 
wherein  your  tongnes  utter  a  lie.  This  is  lawful,  and  IIiIb  is  unlawful; 
Bst  ye  may  devise  a  Ho  concerning  God  ;  for  they  who  deyiee  a  lie 
bocerning  God  shall  not  prosper."  From  this  veree  it  h  evident,  that 
nople  ought  nut  to  make  false  inTeutioue,  saying  tliat  such  a  thing  is 
Mgal  and  sack  a  thing  illegal,  God  alone  has  the  ]iower  of  deciding 
^ery  point.  It  is  u  manifest  error  to  think  that  by  following  a 
certain  method  wishes  can  be  attained;  or  that  by  such  a  course  they 
will  be  thwarted ;  because  by  inventing  lies  against  God,  no  one  can 
attain  bis  desires. 
I^T  Those  who  aay  that  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  people  should  not 

^^■kn  "pAn"  (betel  leaf),  or  red  cloth;  that  the  dish  prepared  in  honour 
H^™6f  Haxrat  Bibi  (Fatimu),  ought  not  to  be  eaten  by  a  male;  tliat  on 
making  tlieotfering  to  Her  Highness,  the  reilness  of  certain  herbs,  as  well 
a8  ■'  Missi"  (a  stuff  with  which  the  Indian  women  blacken  their  teoth) 
and  Henna  are  most  e^r^eutial ;  that  it  ought  not  to  bo  partnken  of  by  a 
slave-girl,  or  a  woman  who  haa  bad  a  second  husband^  or  by  those  of 
low  ca«tfl  and  bad  characters;  that  the  offering  for  SLlh  Abd-ul-Hakk 
should  bo  exclusively  composed  of  Halwu  (an  esteemed  confection),  and 
in  preparing  it,  certain  cautions  should  he  adopted,  and  a  Hukka 
smoker  ought  not  to  eat  thereof;  that  the  offering  to  Shiih  Madar 
ought  to  consist  of  Malida  (minced  cako  mixed  up  with  sugar),  and 
that  fur  Bo  All  Kalnndar  or  Samanni,  of  curd  and  other  ingredients  of 

Kl^ual  quantity;  and  for  the  As'hub-i-Kahf  (the  companions  of  the  cave, 
Ck.,  the  Seven  Sleepers)  of  cakes  and  flesh;  that  on  marriage  occasions, 
fes  observance  of  certain  ceremonies  is  necessary,  and  so-and-so  on  a 
Bth;  that  after  (ho  occurrence  of  a  demise  one  ought  not  to  make 
Bbidng  nor  associate  with  people,  nor  prepare  pickle  with  bis  or  her 
||lds  [for  a  certain  [wriod] ;  and  that  Eo-and-so  ehuuld  avoid  to  use  blue 
Hid  rod-coloured  cloths;  are  nil  liars  and  goilty  of  Shirk:  nay,  they  are 
in  rebellion  against  God,  and  try  to  set  up  a  new  Shar'a  for  themselves, 
Zaid-bin-Khalid  said,  that  the  Prophet  once  oHiciated  as  Im^m  to 
ns  in  HadaiUiyab  after  a  rainy  night;  and  wlien  the  prayers  were  over, 
ho  turned  towards  the  assembly  and  asked:  '■  Do  you  know  what  your 
cherisher  said  Y'  They  answered  that  God  and  the  Prophet  know 
His  Highufeia  then  observed  that  God  said :  "  My  servants  ha«l 
b  luoniing  rioon,  some  believers  aud  others  infidels;  vix,,  those  who 
3  that  ihey  got  rain  by  the  favour  and  bounty  of  God  are  bcUevere 
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iu  itto,  luid  doEuora  of  stars;  avA  those  wlio  enii  that  tli<><r  had  it  from 
tku  icflaoDCo  of  such  and  snch  aslar  are  infidel^  liiid  believers  tberoia."' 
Fruiu  this  [>u.s«age  it  is  lo  ho  inferred,  that  those  who  ascrilie  eimilar 
occiirrences  as  eiiuLnating  from  the  iullucace  of  stats  are  reckotiod  by 
God  among  his  denkrs  and  the  worshippers  of  stnrs;  while  ibQsn  who 
uoasidiT  God  »lon<r  as  tie  author  of  every  cartlily  affiiir,  iirs  esteemed 
umoitg  hU  trno  belieTors,  and  distiu^uishcd  from  tho  wonkipjiera  of 
stars.  Heuoe,  tu  boHevc  iu  good  or  bad  momeutu  or  daloH,  aud  to 
L-ousult  iiatnilogere  with  respeet  to  auspicious  days,  is  merely  tha 
busiucss  of  star-worshippers.  Ibo-'Abb^s  said  timt  ho  luard  tiio 
Prophet  sayiug :  "  Whoever  obtaios  a  liltlo  kuowlodgo  of  astrology 
beyond  what  ]iss  been  explained  by  God,  acquires  a  bnincb  of  magic. 
Ad  astriilo^'er  is  a  conjuroi;  a  conjuror  a  majflcian;  and  a  magician 
is  ail  inlidcl."'  God  hits  made  mention  of  the  stars  ul^o  in  his  holy 
writings,  that  they  serve  to  develop  God's  power  and  wUUoui,  and 
are  omiunents  for  the  skies,  and  am  also  used  as  miadlee  against  itiu 
devil  [when  he  atlempu  to  ascend  the  boaveos],  hut  uo  mootlon  is 
made  tliat  tbcy  have  any  iuflueuue  in  the  affaira  of  tho  world,  or  tlu^ 
any  good  or  evil  proceeds  from  their  Inflaonces.  Wherefore,  be  who 
gives  up  tlie  right  path,  and  employs  himself  iu  obtaining  a  kitowledgft 
of  this  subject  and  thereby  becomes  a  secret- teller,  as  an  astrologer 
doos  by  the  aid  of  genii,  and  gives  mformatlon  of  bidden  things  froin 
his  knowledge  of  astrology,  ho  will  be  considered  ns  an  oitrologcr. 
And  there  is  no  differoucu  between  tlie  ways  of  an  astrobger  tuid  « 
conjuror,  (called  iu  Arabic.  Kahin},ttnd  tholattur,likcanuigiulHU,iB<)n 
friendly  terms  with  the  genii.  But  lie  way  to  acquire  their  A'iendiibig  la 
to  believe  in  and  invoke  them,  and  to  make  tbem  certain  offeriDgs,  bj 
wbicbproccasonobecomosan  infidel.  Hence,  the  ways  followed  by  tho 
jwtrologcra,  conjurors,  and  magiuans,  arc  tho  ways  loading  to  iofidelily. 
Haf^  said  that  she  hcaid  tho  Messenger  of  God  state:  "  VVhoevLT 
goes  to  II  aecret-tellei'  and  asks  bini  any  hidden  things,  his  [irayer 
shiill  not  be  aeucptcd  for  forty  days;"'  that  is,  if  any  one  consults  s 
[lerson  who  pretends  Iu  tell  of  hidden  things,  his  ptnyers  will  not  Im 
aueeptable  for  forty  days,  because  thereby  liu  will  be  guilty  of  S^irk, 
whidi  frustrates  all  prayers.  All  those  wliu  pretend  to  Uaro  a 
knowledge  of  astrology,  ftamul,^  Jafax,'  omous,  hidden  tluogs  as  wiiU 

<  MUlikilt, 

■  Th«*doiiiK  vl  und.     Upon  tlii*  sand  [lor  wbidi  ti]tper,  buimwr,  u 
times  auliatitutcd)  ilicy  draw  many  unequal  Hud*,  upon  vrhieh  am  dli|)uMd  it  « 
nuinWr  nr  polntu,  fruin  tlii'  •''unbiiintian  of  wliioh  ilicj  ]>ictaiirl  lo  (urcU't!  hituni 
la. — AiV-A  It  nUoa. 

TliOKiKuM  of  (lice,  ly  muttiiB  of  wliicli  lliry  [iniuiirl  W  know  of 
se  lliinga. 
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of  heavenly  iaspiratioD,  and  oraclea,  ttro  included  iitnoag  tlie  descrip 
if  people  above  alludud  to.  Kabieali  tofumie  we  Uiut  llio  Mesfiongcr 
of  God  said,  "  lliat  taking  omens  from  the  flight  of  birds,  Sen.,  or  from 
throwing  nnythi'ig,  was  included  amongat  tbo  custoina  of  the  intideU. 
The  Prophet  also  repeated  tlirico,  that  taking  omons  was  infidelity."* 
Tt  was  n  prc^vailiiig  cualom  aniottg  the  AruUaiis  to  take  umens  hy 
liliu  means,  on  which  thuy  plumed  groat  reliance,  wherefore  the 
>plloL  warned  ihom  repeatedly,  that  their  eo  doing  was  among  the 
iioUB  of  the  idolaters.  The  Prophet  also  ohsorrcil,  as  stnted  by 
HuraJra:  "There  is  no  such  thing  iia  Huni;i;  nu  one  catches  u 
of  another,  nor  is  there  any  influence  froni  bad  omeus;  hut  if 
Qiero  bo  any,  it  is  conRncd  to  three  things,  naiuoly,  to  a  horse,  a  house, 
and  a  woman."'  It  was  a  prevailing  helief  of  the  ignorant  Arabians 
that  when  a  man  wns  killed,  and  ho  was  not  revenged,  an  owl  canie  out 
kfiva  the  crown  of  his  head,  which  wandered  nhutit,  eryiug  aloud.  It 
called  "  Humx"  The  Prophet,  tliyiufore,  informed  them,  that 
oulioD  vus  incorrect.  If  any  one  i^ould  yet  euy,  that  a  uiuu  is 
rotmed  into  some  auinial  after  death,  he  must  be  a  liar.  It  was 
impression  on  tho  minds  of  the  people  that  tome  diseases, 
aa  itch  and  leprosy,  wcro  contagious.  The  Prophet  told  thein 
■t  this  notion  likewise  was  wrong.  It  is  customary  among  tho 
people  that,  when  a  diild  is  affected  with  sinall-pox,  they  do  not  allow 
their  cwn  children  to  go  near  it,  fearing  tliat  they  may  cateh  his 
disease.  It  is  similar  to  tho  holief  of  the  polythcists,  and  tlrrefore 
must  not  be  followed.  It  was  also  the  opinion  of  tho  old  Arabs,  that 
Booh  and  Huch  an  aiition  had  proved  ituBpicioua,  and  eo-iuid-Bu  inaus- 
pieioUB.  They  were  told  that  it  was  also  au  erroneous  improfsiun, 
liat  if  there  was  any  influence  it  was  in  three  things,  uamcly,  in 
ue,  a  horse,  and  a  woman.  It  appears  that  these  things  some- 
tun  out  inauspicious,  but  no  rule  has  been  laid  down  whereby 
^ow  of  their  ovils.  Tho  people  say  that  a  horse,  baviti^  a  tigitr- 
niouth  (Sliir-dahan),  or  having  a  whito  star-like  spot  in  the 
iheod  (Sitaru-pi'shiini),  as  well  as  a  bold  woman,  are  unfortunale. 
f  have  no  criterion  whereby  to  judge  of  their  good  or  evil  rosnlls. 
Muasalmani)  ought  therefore  to  cherish  no  such  opinion:  but  when 
purchase  a  house,  a  horse,  or  a  slavg-girl.  or  marry  a  woman, 
oajihl  to  supiilieate  God  alono  for  their  goodness,  and  to  him 
le  the;  should  apply  to  ho  sheltered  from  their  evil  indnonccs,  In 
r  things,  ihcy  should  not  entertain  their  own  ideas  with  regard 
leir  goednoBs  and  badness. 

I  MiihkiU 
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AbdHuraim  hoard  tho  Pcopliot  snying:  "Tlieeickncsa  of  one  iIoch 
not  infect  the  other,  nor  docs  an  owl  come  ont  of  tbc  skulls  of  the 
dead,  neither  is  the  buljef  of  evil  springing  from  Safnr  righL"  A  |ier> 
aoD  who  liad  a  ravenous  and  insatiable  appetite,  wliich  iliseai^e  la  culled 
Ju'u-1-kalk  (ravcnons  hunger),  was  eopposed  b^  tlie  ignorant  Arabs  tu 
have  been  seized  by  tho  devil,  who,  tliey  thought,  used  to  eat  up  tha 
extniordinary  ijaantit;  of  food,  which  the  patient  BWftUowed,  It 
wa^  named  "  Sa.rar."  Tho  Prophet  irarned  them  that  this  belief  wss 
equally  wrong,  saying,  '~  there  was  no  such  tbiug  as  the  seinire  uf 
one  by  the  devil,"  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  idea  of  the  people, 
who  ascribe  some  diaeaees  to  demons,  sach  as  Sitia,  Mas&n,  and 
Berahi  (Minda  female  deitiea),  and  thereby  acknowlt-dgo  their  revpec- 
tive  power,  is  likcwlEO  wrong.  It  was  also  tbe  iiupruHfiion  of  the 
Arabs,  that  the  moutli  of  Safar  was  nnfortunate;  and  therefore  they 
avoided  doing  anything  during  that  month.  The  btlicf  of  tho  people 
at  the  present  time  is,  that  the  Hrst  thirteen  days  of  that  month  era 
inauapicious,  it  being  aupposed  that  some  evils  descend  at  that  perioH; 
and,  hence,  they  have  named  it  "  Tera-teni"  (sharpness  of  Ibirteen), 
beeiinse,  by  the  oharpness  thereof,  their  wishes  aro  supposod  to  bo 
frustrated.  Such  impressions,  ae  well  us  tho  cunsidoriug  any  month 
01  day  productive  of  evil,  are  among  tho  aaperatitiona  of  jnily theism. 

Jfibir  aays,  that  "  the  jMessengcr  of  God  onco  got  hold  of  the  luiDd 
of  a  leper,  and  put  it  into  a  dish  out  of  which  he  himself  was  eating, 
and  obaerved  that  '  ho  relied  on  God.'  " '  We  must  repose  oar  entire 
trust  and  n^lianco  on  God  ilIodo  :  tbu  bestowal  of  health  and  sioktmM 
h\  totally  in  UU  Iiund«.  On  our  own  part,  we  iiover  avoid  eating  with 
a  diaeased  peraon,  nor  believe  that  a  iliaease  is  ever  of  an  iitfectiviu 
uatnre. 

Jabir  says;  "An  Arab  came  to  the  Prophet,  and  said  that  the 
people  were  labouring  under  great  distress, — that  their  families  wots 
starving,  and  bo  were  tho  cattle;  '  I  beg  of  yoii,  therefore,  to  ask  of 
God  to  send  na  rain :  far  we  stand  much  in  need  of  your  iuterceMJon 
with  Him,'  Tho  Prophet  exclaimed,  'God  is  pure  I  God  ia  pure!' 
and  eoiitinued  repeating  these  woi-ds  with  displeasuro,  until  tbe  cffeels 
of  it  wore  perceptible  in  the  oounti'iiaiioe  of  liis  companions.  After 
this,  be  remarked:  'How  great  a  fool  is  thi*  uianl  God  docs  not 
intercede  with  any  one:  for  His  mBgnifieenro  is  greater  than  tliat. 
What  an  idiot  t  Dou't  yon  know  what  God  is  I  Vcrilv.  His  ihrono 
is  npiin  tho  beavouu,  in  this  way  [shewing  by  his  fingers  that  it  wan 
in  the  form  of  a  dome],  and  yel,  notwithstanding  its  strong  puaiition 

'  MUhkat. 
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d  f^TOtttnesa,  tl  makes  a  ooiao  under  God,  ns  the  saddle  of  n  camol 

■<  when  ridden  npon,'"'     The  purport  la,  tliat  Aritbm  w/is  onco 

vtaited  by  a  famine,  when  one  of  the  Arabs  came  to  the  Prophel,  nod 

infonueil  him  of  tho  misery  of  the  people,  and  beg^'cd  him  to  offer  a. 

IDipplicatiou  in  thoir  behalf,  and  make  intercession  with  God,  an<l  the 

terccsflion  of  God  with  tho  Prophet.     On  hearing  tliis  application, 

I  Mcsaengor  of  God  became  much  alarmed  aud  awful.     Tiien  ho 

1  to  s|)enk  of  tho  greatness  of  God :  so  much  so,  that  n  change 

was  visible  in  the  faces  of  tho  whole  assembly.     Next,  His  Highness 

explained  the  mutter  to  the  Arab,  thus :  "  When  one  wishes  to  make 

■omo  one  bis  intercessor  with  another,  the  latter  most  he  the  sole 

ister  of  the  request  asked  for,  and  be  able  to  grant  it  in  coniiilinuce 

I  the  eupptieatiou  of  the  mediator.      When  yon  suid  that  you 

rould  have  God  intercede  with  me,  you  thereby  supposed  mo  to  be 

ttte  real  master :  you  made  a  groat  mistake."     The  glory  of  God  is 

very  great.     All  the  apostles  and  prophets,  in  comparison  with  Him, 

are  leas  than  tho  most  worthless  nloni.     His  'arsh,  or  throne,  surrounds 

1  the  shape  of  a  enpota;  and  yet.  notwithstanding  its 

leatness,  it  is  unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  greatness  of  the 

■Imighty.     Nay,  it  makes  a  noise  under  His  greatness.     No  creature 

B  able  to  give  a  description  of  His  grandeur;  nay,  no  one  can  even 

ran  hie  imoginaliou  over  the  Geld  of  God's  magniiicenoe:  much  less 

ean  he  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  His  kingdoms.     He  is  tho  sole  master 

of  His  kingdoms,  and  manages  all  His  affairs,  without  the  assistance 

of  an  army  and  courtiers.     In  a  twinkling,  he  can  despatch  off  erores 

of  actions.     Who,  then,  can  dare  say  that  he  is  Muthiiar,  or  master, 

leideB  Him,  or  that  God  docs  intercede  with  him.     Praised  he  God, 

0  best  of  all  creatures  is  the  Prophet.     When  in  (he  court  of  God, 

ich  is  his  own  position,  that  merely  by  hearing  the  above  words  from 

B  Arab,  he  from  fear  became  senseless,  and  cominouced  to  eulogixo 

Uie  ejcceeding  greatness  of  God,  with  which  the  whole  uuivorso,  from 

His  thmue  to  the  earth,  is  tilled ;  who  elae,  then,  can  advance  a  pru- 

I tension  to  relationship,  or  even  friendship,  with  the  Supreme  ItuJor  of 
fteunireree!  People,  however,  are  still  very  forward  to  put  forth 
msh  protcnees.  One  says,  that  he  has  purchased  his  Choriahcr  for  a 
bun,  or  shell;  another  says,  that  he  is  two  years  older  than  he;  and 
Kthird  boldly  declares,  that  if  God  should  appear  hcfuce  him  in  any 
Hter  shape  than  that  of  his  Pir,  he  would  never  ace  Hiin  !  They 
Iftve  also  composed  poetry  to  a  similar  effect;  for  instance,  one  dibtich 
%  this:  "  My  heart  having  been  affected  with  tho  love  of  Muhammad, 
I  '  MishkuU 
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r  l>«Mne  Une  nr»l  of  GnL'    Another  ruiu  Uin> :  "  Be 

od,  bni  lie  lUeatire  to  MnhaiBwad-"     Otfaeni>  agititi,  ia 

im,  go  eo  &r  u  In  esalt  MnliBfliiiui*!  bcjuoil  Ibn  very 

i  »\c  na  £rooi  ancfa  tbinga !     Veritjr,  the  tullotring  tli». 

<e»uevanli jr :  "I  beg  oE  God  to  dired  me  Ui  rapoct 

anse  ■  dincipectfal  U  exclude  fn>»  tbc  bvour  uf  tiie 

rbere  is  a  wuii  kuuvn  kiiaUm,  or  f^rticalar  |»smi^ 

|Htnle  SiieLklt  Abd-ai-K^dlr  JiEai.  a  part  of  wfaidi 

O  AU^i-Kidir,  gnni  us  ouideeire,  tor  GoJ*  aUul" 

.ibetcciUsd  m;  )mI  if,  iaUeul,  it  be  sud :  "  O  God,  givn 

i[kU  a  ■'  — ;,  '  -  jliC  lalie  'T  AW-ul-Kidir,"  it  is  adtnia- 

■■>  =iiuif,  m.  rwsli  ,  frum     rhick  tlie  crime  of  ^i(b,  oj 

et  tu  Cod,  maj  U.  >         telieBil<.J,  ought  to  be  uttered.     His 

.,■        —  very  fiteat,  and  Ue  ..  .m  cinpetar,  who  wu>t3  not&ing.     He 

nOke  (ine  tespoiuible  foe  the  slightest  Eult,  aod  can  pardou  othera 

.».  all  eqoal  good.     It  ia  also  vhjoctionable  to  ipeok  a  word,  nhich 

n^  a|ii««itl<r  convcjr  a  disrespectful  meaning  and  hy  which  it  may 

be  said  that  the  epcaker  mcnnt  quite  a  dtfiereut  ihbg.     An  cniguia- 

ticnl  or  uhscnre  style  may  be  used  in  other  places,  but  ibere  ia  oo 

need  uf  it  in  the  presence  of  His  Majesty — God.     No  one  umlces  a 

a  joke  of  his  hingi  not  speaks  philosophically.    Snch  liberty  may  be 

tnken  with  friends,  hot  not  with  a  Vii!_',  or  father. 

Ibu  Omar  s.iy^,  ibal  lie  bear.l  from  the  Proiihct:  "The  best  of 
all  names,  are  AW-ulbli  aiiJ  Abd-iir-rabmau."'  They  mean  the 
*trwuLs  u!  G...i;  ;m.l  l.Miec.  .\b  i-ul-KuJ-.i,  Abd-uM\bi!lI,,  Kb.id\ 
CM.-~\i,  Uii.l  .MLi.uM'.  ,11V  -.i\^;  rccoimncudabli^.  In  =burt,  all  sucb 
iiuiiiL'.'i  UH  bear  refereiKx'  tu  Gn  1,  o^pcfiully  tbu^c  iu  wliicU  the  word 
■sr-M-.t.  on  His  i«vl  alone,  i?  iiinii-Tstood,  arc  legal. 

Sbaraib  .-aid:  ''My  failier  came  to  Ibe  Prophet  with  hia  tribe, 
ub^^u  lie  biMrd  Ihiu.  calliii-  ;.iy  fatbcr  .\b;i-l-Haka!u  (the  chief  arbi- 
iialur);  tlie  -Mo=seu-.jr  of  U..!  told  bim,  •'  Verily,  God  alone  is  the 
roiil  arbitrator  of  all  inatler;,  and  Ho  alono  is  tlie  Hakam;  why  do 
llioy,  llioii,  c-li  y<-u  Abu-i-IIii!;aiii !"'  To  soLtii?  evory  point,  or  lo 
d.<|.!,;fvery  dlsjiutc,  i.s  in  ibe  iiowcr  of  Godaloiio:  auJ  ibis  of  His 
aliribuk'a  tliall  !«■  fully  dovcloped  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection, 
wben  all  iiialter.s  tilbur  rcli^'ious  or  worldly,  shall  be  decisively 
br(.iis;lit  to  an  adjii^lmojit.  None  of  His  creatures,  however,  possess 
]»)wcr  to  Jo  ."o.  It  i;^  lo  be  concluded,  that  we  ought  not  to  use  such 
words  for  oilier.-,  as  arc  peculiar  to  God  alone;  viz.,  the  "King  of 
kings,"  "  jUiislcr  of  the  whole  universe,"  "  the  Lord  and  Dispenser  of 
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1  thing,"  ''  the  WoreLipjibil,  Grucious,  auil  ^reo  [rotii  wanU,"  tut 
a  similar  (ithcre. 

L'|Iui/iih  snya,  tlint.  Hia  Highness  t)iQ  Propliet  sniil :  "  Dit  uot  utter 
Uicri  that  if  GuJ  rtuil  M  tilminmail  will ;  hut  m.y,  uldue,  what  God 
la  sDuh  tnattere,  therefare,  iu  which  no  creatures  of  Guil  Luve 
iaterferenLV,  wo  eUuuM  nut  aiisuuiute  with  Him  the  name  uf  a 
Bture,  let  liim  be  ever  lio  ^roat  aud  Jiasxx  to  God.  As  &u  instauce, 
■  Bhould  uot  sa.v,  that  what  God  and  the  Prophet  like,  will  be  done ; 
e  every  function  of  the  world  can  bo  discharged  by  God  atooe, 
Dothinjf  ia  ID  the  will  of  the  Ffophet.  Moreover,  if  any  one 
what  id  iu  the  miud  uf  such  porsnu  I  or  when  will  tbo 
kfriugo  iif  nuuh  a  mie  titkc  place !  or  huw  ui^my  leaves  itrc  thura  ou 
I  IruQ  ]  or  how  many  Eturs  are  theru  in  the  Leavens  1  iu  reply, 
lit  uot  to  be  Buid,  th:tt  Gwl  itnd  the  Prophot  know  :  bei-nntie  the 
rele  ore  known  to  God  alone,  while  the  Pruphet  h  unaware  of 
But  in  religious  matters,  if  it  he  saiil,  that  so-aud-su  la  the 
r  of  God  and  the  Prophet,  there  is  no  oljection ;  because  all  rcli- 
a  aflairs  bare  beau  made  known  tu  Hid  apostle,  nu'l  He  has  ordered 
rvanls  to  obey  him- 

iDijir  iiays,  that  he  heard  the  Prophet  olwcrve :  "  He  who 
!  by  others  besides  God,  is  guilty  of  polytfaoiam ;"  and  Abd-iir- 
also  eaya :  "  Swear  nnl  by  faleo  deitic?,  nor  by  your  own  fore- 
He  who  has  Ducd  to  take  an  ontb,  mnet  swear  by  God,  or 
I  eikncc."     Aud  again,  Ahu-Huraira  gaya:  "He  who  swears 
If;  Lnt  and  Ixai,  mast  repent,  and  etuy :  '  There  ia  no  god  hut  God.'  " ' 
ividcut  that  the  people,  in  the  time  of  ignorance,  were  in  the 
lltit  of  swearing  by  othertt.     TLey  were  therefore  cautioned,  that  if 
they  did  so  by  mistake,  they  ought  to  rectify  this  error,  by  saying, 
"  There  is  uo  god  but  God."     Hence,  to  take  an  oath  by  others,  bus 
bwn   forbidden.      Should  one  come  out  of  a  person's  uiouth  nuiu- 
UioBftlly,  he  niubt  icpeut  of  it;  for  by  taking  sucb  oaths  ae  are  in 
[ne  uuong  the  iuiidols,  ouo  abuses  his  faith. 
[  S&bit  saya,  that,  ''  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet,  a  man  had  made 
'  to  skiy  a  camel  at  a  pbcu  U4ined  Tu.tiia.     Ho  came  to  His 
fgbnese,  and  informed  him  tliervuf.     Tbu  Prophet  asked  him:  'Is 
I  in  that  place  any  monument  uf  tbe  time  of  ignorance,  whieb 
y  haYo  been  worshipped  )'    The  persotii  present  said, '  No."    Again, 
psftid,  'la  there  any  festival  celebrated  T  They  replied,  'Mo.'    Then 
t  Prophet  told  the  man  to  discharge  bis  vq\v,  because  no  vow  was 
»rful  the  performance  of  which  waa  to  bo  attended  with  an  offence 
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to  God,"  From  thU,  it  is  inferred,  that  to  mako  vow»  to  otli«n 
bolides  God,  ia  sioful;  uod  such  vowh  shoold  not  bo  [iprformed.  In 
tbe  first  place,  no  vow  should  be  made  to  aoj  one  else  liendra  God. 
In  the  eccond,  if  it  has  been  ninde,  it  should  not  bo  [lerfomicd;  booraM 
its  very  discharge  la  sinful,  and  to  persist  in  such  a  course  ia  more  m. 
It  is  also  mauifeat,  tkat  in  a  place  where  people  offer  animiila  to  ollinn 
bewdes  God,  or  where  they  assemble  to  perform  some  idolatroos  act, 
or  to  worship  some  object,  the  performance  of  tows  to  God,  even,  in 
that  place,  is  not  lawful;  nay,  oven  the  misiu^r  in  such  aseemUy, 
though  with  a  good  motive,  is  improper;  because  to  resemble  them  la 
of  itself  bad. 

'Aislia  saya :  "  The  Prophet  was  sitting  together  with  malijijarin 
(emigrants)  and  tbe  ansar  (assietHnts),  when  a  camel  anivod  and 
[irostrated  biinseir  before  Hia  Highness.  One  of  the  eoinpanioDS  thwt 
Baid :  '  0  Propjiet  of  God,  since  you  are  worshipped  by  the  beosla  Mtd 
trees,  it  ia  necessary  that  we  should  do  the  same.'  The  Prophet  said, 
'  Worship  your 'Cherisher' alone,  and  honour  your  brother;""'  thM 
is,  all  mankind  ate  brothers  among  themselves;  the  one  who  ia  rcry 
pious,  is  like  an  elder  brother,  and  he  ought  to  be  reelected  oa  such ; 
while  the  Lord  of  all  h  God.  He  alouc,  then,  must  be  worshipped. 
All  the  apostles  and  pious  men,  the  imams,  pirs,  and  martyrs,  as  well 
as  those  human  beings  nearest  to  God,  are  Hi^  humble  sorvanta,  and 
our  brothers.  The  difference  is,  tliat  they  were  made  grimt  men  hy 
God,  and  we  Lave  been  placed  nnder  their  uomniand,  and  are  ooiim- 
qnently  of  a  lower  grade,  In  point  of  respect,  we  ought  to  huuuitr 
the  former  a«  humau  beings,  not  as  God.  An  inference  is  also  to  bo 
drawn  from  the  foregoing,  that  some  saints  are  worshipped  by  tlra 
boasts,  vix.,  certain  tombs  are  visited  by  tigers,  and  others  by  elephaitta 
and  wolves.  But  men,  however,  ought  not  to  take  such  incident*  as 
precedents  for  themselves  j  nay,  they  must  show  only  as  much  honour 
to  others,  aa  they  have  been  directed  to  do  by  God,  and  by  the 
Law.  If  a  tiger  remains  at  a  tomb,  night  and  day,  a  man  ought  not 
to  follow  his  example. 

Kais-bin-Sdd  said:  "  1  went  to  a  town  named  Hcriit,  where  I  a&w 
tlic  people  making  prostration  before  the  chief  of  the  phtce,  I  then 
said  to  myself,  '  Verily,  the  Prophet  U  worthy  of  being  worshipped.* 
TUeQ  I  came  to  tbe  Prophet,  and  told  hiui  thnt  the  people  of  Henlt 
worship  their  chief,  ami  you  arc  then  most  worthy  of  being  worshipped. 
His  Highness  said  to  me,  ■  Will  you  prostrate  at  my  grave,  if  yon 
!  by  itr     I  siiid.'No.'     Then,  ho  said,  ■  Do  not  worahipme,'" 
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rk»  Prophet  meant,  that  ono  day  he  would  die,  and  return  to  (bo 
it ;  and  coutd  nut  therefore  be  worthy  of  worahi)i,  and  that  this 
J  only  to  tlio  lioly-natureil  God.     From  the  foregoing 
I,  tbo  performance  of  prostration  is  lawful  noithor  for  the  dead 
r  tile  liring,  for  a  grove  nor  a  raonnment,  because  the  man  who  is 
3  shall  one  day  die,  and  the  man  now  dead  must  have  been  once 
s,  and  liable  to  human  fmiltlcB.     Since  his  death,  then,  he  cannot 
B«ibly  have  been  deified,  but  may  still  be  a  servant  of  God. 
Abu  Hnraira  aaye,  the  Projibet  has  ordained ;  "  You  must  not  say, 
y  servant'  (banda),  or  '  my  female  servant,'  because  joo  all  are  the 
wants  of  God,  and  all  your  women  His  feraalo  servants.     A  slave, 
),  must  not  call  his  master  'Malik'  because  God  ulone  is  Mulik  of 
Hence,  a  master  must  uot  cull  his  slave  and  slave-girl  'my 
Utda,  or  band!,'  and   n  slave  must  not  call  his  master  'Malik;' 
becuuse  God  is  the  chief  master  (Miilik)  of  all  who  are  Hia  servants. 
Although  ono  may  be  the  slave  of  a  persou,  yet  they  must  not  say 
among  themselvea,  that  such  a  ono  is   the  slave  of  so-and-so,    his 

IBAster.  Such  being-  the  fact,  why  do  they  become  false  bandas,  by 
Uopting  certain  names;  vi;;.,  Abdun-Nabi  (servant  of  the  Apostle), 
pkada  All  (servant  of  Ali),  Banda  Huziir  (servant  of  His  Majesty),  Ac, 
|il  well  M  Paris tir-khasa,  or  especial  slave-girl,  &a.  And  they  must 
1^  not  say  to  any,  'Khudjiwand,'  'KhudfiigaD,'  'Lord  of  Lords,'  &e.; 
pbe  nse  of  such  terms  for  others  is  highly  imjiroper,  and  very  disre- 
■peelful  to  God.  It  is  likewise  idolatrous,  aud  a  gross  falsehood,  to  say 
to  any  of  the  creatures,  "  You  are  the  maater  of  my  life  and  property. 
I  am  entirely  at  your  command.  Do  with  mo  whatever  you  may  like." 
Oniar  said,  that  ho  heard  the  Prophet  say :  "  Do  not  exalt  me 

I  rood  proper  bounds,  as  the  Christians  do  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary. 
m  merely  one  of  the  servants  of  God.     Say,  I  am  His  servant,  and 
)  messenger;"'  that  is,  only  mention  such  excellencies  aud  attri- 
cs  as  have  been  granted  lo  me  by  God,  which  are  involved  in  the 
rd  Rasul  (messenger);  because,  for  mankind,  no  dignity  is  higher 
n  that  of  an  apostle;  and  all  the  other  grades  are  lower.     Bnt  not- 
withstanding his  exaltation,  he  remains  yet  a  himiaii  being,  and  con- 
aiders  it  an  honour  to  be  reckoned  among  servants.     He  possesses  none 
«f  the  attributes  of  God,  neither  docs  he  partake  of  His  holy  natnre. 
^^^^fajy,  such  words  ought  not  to  be  pronounced  by  a  servant  of  God, 
^^^^■ense  the  NasirJs  (Christiaus)  proved  themselves  unbelievers  and 
^^^^pels,  merely   by  giving  such   honours  in   writings  to  Jesus  Christ. 
^^^Bnce,  the  Prophet  has  warned  his  foliower«<:  "Do  net  follow  the 
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ways  of  ihe  NWirds,  an<l  do  not  praUe  tLy  Prophet  heyond  limiU, 
Idst  thon,  likfi  thEiin,  be  rcckonml  among  the  rebeln,"  Bnt,  alnel 
of  his  unjust  fnllowcre  haTe  not  obcye'l  his  oHor ;  and  h»vo  n^opWil 
the  same  course  of  praising  a*i  wm  follnwpil  by  the  Niisiirils ;  becan«e. 
In  respect  of  Joeus,  the  latler  merely  Goiii,  that  Ood  liimself 
Appeared  in  hia  person,  in  disgni^e;  and  that  In  one  light  He  mm  ft 
man,  and  in  another,  God.  Similar  praiace  have  been  aJao  p/nDpowl 
in  honour  of  the  Prophet,  hy  some  of  his  follow  en.  For  instance,  omj 
poet  snys:  "  In  short,  it  was  He  who  came  down,  and  went  Iwch  in 
every  kir&n,'  as  you  have  seen,  till  at  lost  he  mode  his  apiHi&mnon 
in  the  shape  of  an  Arab,  and  became  the  holder  of  tho  world." 
Another  enys,  thna :  "  Fate  hna  seated  on  one  enmcl,  two  ndiniU* 
(litters  Hearing  loads),  the  Salmn  of  thy  possibility  (tho  Prophet) 
the  Laili'  of  eternity  (God) :  until  thy  possibility  and  nooeasitoaa  tMMHtS 
were  not  written  down,  the  creation  of  tlie  world  wa«  not  detomifiwl 
upon  for  the  whole  universe." 

N.iy,  some  of  the  false  impostors  go  so  far  as  to  siiy,  that  tho 
Prophet  himself  has  said,  "  I  tim  Ahmad  without  mtm"  (Abod,  or 
One).  Hence,  tbcy  havo  composed  a  long  pwiegyrio  coutaiulug  tttitn^ 
abaurditlea,  entitled  "Khutba-nl-Iftik!i;ir,"  or  Oration  of  Prdse,  and 
giveont  that 'All  wna  tho  author  of  it ;  but.  however,  he  is  gniltJew  of 
such   great  accusation.     May  God   blacken  tho  faces  of  such 

The  NasrtrilB  say  that  all  the  affairs  concerning  both  worlds  an  in 
the  power  of  Christ :  that  one  who  follows  and  HupplicMes  him, 
exeuipteil  from  all  services  to  God  :  that  be  will  receive  no  pntiisfamatil 
for  any  rIds:  that  bo  is  beyond  distinction  of  lawful  and  unlawful, 
is  iictaally  called  tho  "Sand"*  of  God;  and  though  ho  may  do  whntorer 
lie  may  like,  he  will  be  pardoned  through  the  intorcoasion  of  Jestii  di 
tho  day  of  jodginent.  A  similar  belief  is  cherished  by  «om»  of  Uni 
ignor.ant  Mussalnians  townnls  his  highness  the  Prophet.  May  Owl 
direct  theui  to  the  right  path 

Mntarriff'bin-Abd-ullnh  states,  from  his  father :  "I  wenl  mlbtig 
with  the  ambneeadors  of  Bani-Amlr.  to  the  messonger  of  God.  W« 
said  yon  sire  our  Sard^r  (master),  and  ho  said  in  reply;  'God  aIoiui  ia 
the  master.'  Again  we  said, '  Vou  arc  higher  in  dignity,  iu  exceUmec 
and  generosity.'     His  Highness  said,' Vou  have  still  xaid  mucbj  1917 
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B,Eo  that  you  miiy  not  bo  ttinJo  diarcsgx'etful  bv  Satan;*"'  tlicmenning 

ftilint  irhen  you  tnlk  in  pmi^c  of  some  pions  mnn.  be  cniitiniis  tiow 

S  your  longne,  so  Ihnt  you  praise  him  In  the  manner  wliich  is 

a  man;  nay,  even  in  llilf,  eay  Icra,  that  you  may  eBcnpo  being 

lOty  of  error,  andavoii]  raving  like  a  liorEC,  lest  yoa  liappon  lo  gbow 

spoct  to   God.     Now  it  ought  to  bo  uuilewtooil,  tliat  tho  lille 

Hrir"  l>a«  a  double  meaning  :  one  ia,  lli.at  tlio  bvarcr  may  be  a  solo 

tater,  iadcpeniicnt  of  all  nllogianco  and  having  power  lo  do  what- 

r  he  likea,  aa  au  independent  emperor  on  the  earth.     This  is  the 

tfbnt«  of  Ood  alone,  and  no  one  besiiki^  him  is  &  Sarditr.     Tho 

per  ta,  that  he  \k  a  tjubject,  hut  of  a  higher  grade,  and  is  the  ehannel 

Bommunieiitiug  the  orders  of  the  true  ruler  to  others,  as  a  Chaudhari 

D  hia  tribo,  or  a  Zarainditr  in  hie  village.     In  accordance  <vlth  the 

It  conetruction .  each  prophet  is  tho  Sardilr  of  hia  foliow^rg,  as  well  sr 

n  of  ibe  people  of  his  time,  n  learned  man  of  bis  dependents,  and 

p^ir  of  his  disciple^  and  a  tutor  of  his  pupils.     These  groat  men  Hrsl 

glhen  tliewselTca  flnnly  in  tho  way  of  God,  nud  afterwards  direct 

liera  In  the  «aino  road.     On  thia  basia  our  Prophet  is  tho  Sardfir  of 

■  vholo  world,  boLitose,  iicar  God,  ho  U  higher  iu  dignity,  and  firmer 

^obftying  His  onlers,  than  others  ;  and  every  one  is  iu  neod  of  his 

S  to  know  tho  way  of  God.    Hence,  if  we  call  him  the  Sardftr  of  the 

\o\e  world,  it  matters  not :  nay,  it  must  eo  be  believed.     But  with 

p  tho  former  cons tnicti on,  be  has  not  the  power  to  interfere, 

n  with  an  nut. 

'Aisha  said  :  "  I  purchased  a  carpet  whioh  contained  drawings: 

n  tho  Prophet  saw  them  from  the  door,  he  did  not  come  in,  and  I 

rved   displeasure  porcejttible   on    hia   countenanco.     1  said  :  '  0 

iphet  of  God,  I  repent  to  God  and  his  messenger:  what  fault havo  I 

Ibmitted  that  you  avoid  coming  in  t'    His  Highncaa  thon  asked, 

^t  is  this  carjict  for  I'     I  said, '  I  have  bought  it  for  you  to  sit 

I  rest  upon."     Then  the  Messenger  of  Gnd  remnrked:  'Verily,  the 

fteis  of  pictures  will  Im  pnniahed  on  the  day  of  resurrection,  when 

tl  will  desire  ihem  to  bring  them  lo  life.'     His   Highness  furtlier 

d  that, '  Verily,  a  boose  which  containa  pictures,  is  not  visited  by 

b  angels.'"' 

I  PietnrM  are  generally  worshipped  by  tho  idol.itera,  and  are  thero- 
I  detested  by  ti)o  angels,  a«  well  as  despised  by  the  Prophet;  and 
B  uuikera  of  them  will  he  duly  punisliod  at  tho  day  of  resurrection, 
e  thoy  are  tba  cause  of  providing  materials  for  idolatry.  It  is 
tnifest  that  tbuso  ignorant  people  who  keqi  the  pictures  of  tlio 
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Prophet,    iioiniB,  sftiiits  and  pirs,  and  pay   them  every  reapoct  anil  J 
preserve  Ihero,  from  n  belief  of  their  anepicious  inllnence,  bavu 
ranch  astray,  and  are  deeply  involved  in  the  erimo  of  Shirk. 
Prophet  and  the  angels  are  disgusted  with   tbcm.     It  Je,  therefnrii 
necessary  to  take  the  pictures  out  of  good  houses,  tie  impure  tbingi 
and  then  the  Prophet  will  be  pleased  with  yon,  and  yonr  honeo  « 
be  entered  by  the  angels ;  and  thus  there  will  be  ble^ings  all  over 
Ibn-Abbiis  related  that  the  Prophet  aaid  :  ''  Snrely  thai  person  sh^l  !i 
punished  most  severely,  who  has  killed  a  prophet,  <ir  hna  been  ktltc 
by  a  prophet,  or  hafi  murdered  his  parents,  or  who  has  made  a  pictttroJ 
or  iL  learned  man  who  has  derived  no  profit  by  his  knowledgtf."' 
will  be  seen  in  the  forcgoiu:;,  that  a  maker  of  pictures  is  also  iucla(l«d1 
among  sinners  guilty  of  capital  crinicB,     llenco  the  crime  of  making  j 
pictures  is  very  great,  greater  even  than  that  of  Yarid  and  Shauiar,  ■ 
who  were  not  the  murderers  of  the  Prophet,  but  are  guilty  ofttqw' 
iniquity.     Abu-Huraira  says,  be  heard  the  Prophet  observe,  thmt  C 
said:  "Who  u  more  disrespectful  thnn  the  person  who  attempts  t 
malce  likenesses  to  the  things  created  by  myself  j     Let  him  create  nnl 
atom  or  a  grain  of  barley,"'     Verily,  the  maker  of  pictures  actualljr  1 
pretends   to    the   poorer  of  the  deity.     He  is  therefore  highly  alia-  J 
respectful,  and   his  pretensiona  are  wrong,   because  he  has  tiot  Lhft| 
power  of  creating  even  a  grain  of  corn.     He  is  merely  a  copyist. 

Anas  said  that  he  heurd  the  Prophet  saying:  "  Do  not  exooed,  inl 
praising  mo,  the  dignity  which  has  been  conferred  on  nte  by  Gcd. 
nnt  the  same  Muhammad  the  Gon  of  Abd-uUnh,  the  servant  of  God  and  1 
his  messenger."'  The  Prophet  is  nut  so  indiU'etent  about  the  wclfara  ] 
t)f  his  followers  aa  are  some  earlhly  Sjirddrs,  who  are  praised  beynnil  I 
bounds,  because  the  latter  have  no  interest  whether  the  creed  nf  tl 
eulogists  is  corrupted  or  not,  but  the  ease  is  quite  different  will*  ti 
Prophet,  who  is  the  great  and  kind  patron  of  his  follewort, 
attention  WHS  directed  night  and  day  solely  in  correcting  their  rdi^on*] 
knowing  that  his  followers  had  a  great  affection  for  him,  and  felt  very'  J 
grateful ;  and  it  is  cnatomnry  when  one  praises  a  periiin,  wham  bo  I 
loves,  thai,  being  anxious  lo  please  him,  he  gcncmlly  exceeds  the  lti| 
bounds,  and  hence  does  injustice  to  God,  thereby  annihilating  Lis  a 
creed,  and  becoming  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Prophet  himself.  Hi» 
Highness  warned  hie  followers  not  to  praise  him  heyood  proper  limiU^I 
saying :  "  My  name  is  merely  Muhammad,  and  not  God,  Creator,  orl 
SustainoT;  and  like  other  men  1  was  born  of  my  parents;  and  to  be  thol 
servant  of  God  is  my  chief  ]>ride.  bat  1  have  s<mic  distinction  frotirfl 
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people,  having  a  knowledge  of  tbe  ordiiiancea  of  God,  while 
are  i^oraol  thereof.  The  letter  ought,  therefore,  to  learn 
me  the  religion  of  God."  0  God,  convoy  oar  bleesings  and 
lusands  of  salutations  to  such  a  gracious  and  beaevolont  Prophet) 
be  pleaseil  to  appreciate  duly,  the  boundleee  exertions  which  ho 
made  to  teach  the  true  religion  to  euch  ignorant  people  aa  ourselves. 
We  are  merely  thy  henilile  and  helpless  servants.  As  Thou  hast 
tanght  us  from  thy  own  bounty,  the  true  meaning  of  the  terms  Shirk 
and  Tauhid,  na  well  as  the  intention  of  the  expreesion  "  La-ildba 
iUa'llih"  (There  is  no  God  but  God),  and  having  delivered  us  from 
noong  tbe  idolaters,  hast  made  us  pure  Mussalmaus ;  in  a  similar  way 
teach  UB  by  thine  own  grace,  tbe  meaning  of  tbe  terms  Bid'nt  or  heresy, 
and  Sunnut  or  the  l^w  of  the  Prophet.  Also  explain  to  us  fully  the 
signification  of  the  term,  Muhammud-ur-rasul- Allah  (or  Muhammad  is 
tbeMeesenger  of  God),  and  separating  us  from  the  irreligious  hcreticB^ 
make  ns  pure  Sunnis  and  strictly  submissive  to  the  Sunnat  or  Law  of 
tile   Prophet.      0   Lord   of  the  worlds  j  all   praises  are  justly  duo   to 


NOTES. 

The  "Usui"  or  fundamental  principles  of  the  feith  of  the  Shi'a  sect 
e  five  :  Firstly,  to  believe  in  the  unity  of  God,  without  any  associa- 
;  Secondly,  to  a<lmit  that  He  is  just ;  Thinlly,  to  believe  in  tbe 
divine  miasion  of  all  the  prophets,  and  ihnl  Muhammad  is  their  own 
prophet;  Fourthly,  to  consider  AH  the  direct  suocessor  of  Muham- 
l  in  the  Khdiifat  without  intervention,  and  also  to  believe  his 
oendtuitA  Buoeessively,  from  Ilasau  to  Mahdi,  the  twelfth  imain,  to 
t  his  rightful  suocesaors;  and  to  consider  them  in  excellence,  virtue, 
)nd  distinction,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  followers  of  the  Prophet.  If 
^ny  ope  is  wanting  in  the  Gve  "  fundamentals,"  he  cannot  be  a  true 
Sbi'a.  There  is  a  saying  of  the  Prophet,  that  there  is  no  age  without 
^^^  on  imiDU  Hence  the  belief  of  the  Shi'os  is,  that  the  last  imdin.  Mahdi, 
l^^^^sbura  and  is  alive,  but  hidden  from  sight,  if  any  of  that  sect  die 
^^^^ftrithout  holding  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  tbe  imdni  he  if  con- 
^^^Hndered  faithless.  It  ia  evident  from  this,  that  they  have  the  same 
^^^^■nuth  in  the  twelve  imams,  as  in  the  Prophet;  because  as  a  man,  by 
^^^^not  having  faith  in  the  Prophet,  c-annot  be  a  true  believer,  in  the  same 
^^^BtauiDer  he  cannot  be  a  true  Shi'a  without  having  a  faith  in  the  imdras. 
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It  is  essetitiul  tlinl  ihoy  Kbould  havo  faith  iii  tlie  latlor  an  weW  lu  in 
M uliamniiul.  ImAtn  Ja'br  was  the  cmiinent  tloclor  i>f  tlie  Sbi'a  iwct, 
and  lh«y  foHow  hia  law.  Tlie  5U]ierior  cxoeltence  ami  ejiiritinl 
pprfectiou  of  the  imtiina  l«ur,  in  tlie  upiniun  of  the  SbJ'ae,  an  nxanl 
reaemhlnnco  lo  the  high  attribntCE  of  the  Propliet.  Hence  they  are 
entitled  Mn'sQin  or  innocent  imams.  It  is  said,  that  each  of  them  woe 
free  from  nil  eiue,  great  or  small,  and  was  b«rn  perfectly  pure  and 
ctrcuDioised;  and  when  in  the  state  of  being  born,  pat  the  paim  of  hi* 
hand  first  on  the  earth.  His  mind  was  never  asleep,  and  he  could  8M 
behind,  aa  well  as  in  front.  His  body  was  odorous,  and  so  waa  his 
exoretnent.  No  one  had  ever  seen  bis  nriue  or  excrement.  He  umd 
to  disconrse  with  the  angels.  Before  an  im&m  was  bom  the  adr«nt  of 
his  birth  was  foretold  by  his  father,  who  also  pronoonced  that  ho  was 
to  be  the  future  imAni.  One  of  the  qualifications  of  an  imiro  waa, 
never  to  be  wanting  in  giving  a  roady  answer  to  a  ijnestion :— nay,  Ut 
know  the  natnre  of  the  query  Iwfore  it  was  asked.  He  was  pupcrinr 
in  virtues  and  good  babite  to  all  the  rest  of  the  people  of  his  time,  sail 
was  also  exceedingly  polite  and  bamble  in  his  manners.  Whatfivor 
orders  were  issued  by  him  for  the  guidance  of  hia  followers,  he 
followed  them  himself  must  rigidly.  Ho  ha<l  been  taught  Icartuog 
by  no  one,  and  his  prayers  were  always  acceptable  to  God.  Tho 
Shi'as,  the  followers  of  the  imams,  allege  that  Imam  Malidi  was  biUD 
in  the  Hijra  era  255,  and  disappeared  in  Samra  in  26,'>,  i.e.,  whOQ  he 
was  hardly  ten  years  old.  He  will  make  his  reappearance  in  tbe 
Kign  of  a  KhAlif,  named  Mu'atamid,  when  heresy  and  iuGdelity  will 
be  at  their  height. 

The  basis  of  the  faith  of  the  SunniB  is.  to  know  God  truly,  U> 
bolievo  the  liooks  revealed  by  him,  to  trust  in  his  niessengcra,  and  to 
expect  the  day  of  resurrection. 

Aooording  to  their  belief,  the  four  KhAlifa  are  next  in  point  at 
pre-emineoce  to  the  Prophet:  viz.,  Abli-bakr,  Omar,  Osuulo,  and  Aliia« 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  Ashara  Mubashshira.  These  were  tun  of  lua 
most  distinguished  followers,  including  the  Kbalifs,  to  whom  Muhaitt- 
nuid  announood  their  certain  entrance  into  paruilise: — these  wete^ 
besides  the  Kbiilifs,  Jalla,  Zobuir,  Said-bin-Ali  Wakns,  Altd-ur-rah- 
man-bin-Awf,  Abu-Abrlibt-biu-Jarrah,  and  Said-biu-Zaid.  Next  km 
the  people  of  the  house  of  the  Prophet.  Before  liis  demise  he  «^d  : 
"  Vcirlly,  1  ain  about  leaving  twn  things  with  you,  which  if  you 
ardently  seixe  you  will  never  stray  nf tor  my  death  ;  one  of  thorn  is 
greater  than  the  otbor;  one  the  hook  of  God,  which  is  like  a  long  ropo 
let  down  from  tho  heavens  to  the  earth ;  the  Other,  the  people  of  my 
house      And  (he  book  of  God  and  the  poople  of  my  honsc  will  avrm 
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9  9(>parat«  from  mc,  till  th 

■Then  looh  to  Iiow  y 

The  twelve  iina'i 

■if  tUe  bouse,  nnil  rp 

not  ^ve  tLem  prefei 


■mt.  give- 
believe  i 
be  born  i 


ahall  cotuo  to  mo  at  the  ford  of  leather. 
idaet  yourself  towards  tliom  after  me."' 
B  are  coneidcre<I  by  the  Stmnis  Among  the  people 
esteemed  and  respected  uceordiugly,  but  tUoy  ilo 
nee  to  the  kbalifs  ns  the  Shi'aa  do.     They  also 
ling  iuUi  the  world  of  the  twelfth  imam,  Malidi,  but 
belief  as  to  his  boing  still  in  existence.     They  say  ho  will 
born  and  be  descended  from  Fatini»,  the  &Tourite  daughter  of  the 
Prophet. 

There  is  another  seat  among  the  Mnhammada us  called  Ishma'ilia, 
They  believe  in  the  imams  down  to  Ja'tiir,  and  after  him  consider 
Isma'il  (the  founder  of  the  sect)  and  his  descendants  who  flourished 
towards  Egypt,  as  imams.  They  confound  the  Mahdi,  the  eon  of 
Isma'II,  the  son  of  Ja'far,  who  made  bis  appearance  in  the  woci,  with 
the  Mahdi,  the  imam  who  is  to  come. 

The  Sunnis,  or  traditionists,  are  divided  into  foar  orthodox  sects, 
vix.,  the  Hanitites,  the  Malakites.  the  Shafeites,  and  the  Hanbalites, 
who  are  all  Sunnis,  The  founders  of  the  law  are  held  in  grent 
veneration  and  respect  by  them  as  imams  And  lawgivers.  In  Hindua- 
tAn,  the  Mulianimadans  Are  of  the  sect  of  Hanifit, 

The  Chiefs  of  Lucknow  and  Moors liedabad,  are  of  the  Shi'a  sect, 
while  those  of  Hyderabad,  tlie  Carnatic,  Bhopal,  Tonk,  Delhi,  and 
Bbawalpore,   arc   of  the   Snnui    peranaaion.      Tbe  majority   of  the 
Muhumniadans  in  India,  are  of  the  latter  sect.     The  Isma'ilias  pre- 
dominate towards  Bombay  and  Surat.     The  Bhuras  are  all  of  thi»  sect. 
The  commonalty  of  the  Mussalnians,  and  especially  the  women,  have 
more  regard  for  the  memory  of  Hafan  and  Hasain,  than  for  that  of 
Hnhammad  and  his  khfilifs.     The  heresy  of  making  Ts'iiiyns,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  two    latter    imams,  is   mott  common   throughout 
India :  so  much  so,  that  opposition  to  it  is  ascribed  by  the  ignorant 
Mnssalmana  to  blasphemy.     Their  example  is  followed  by  many  of 
the  Hindus,  osjieciaUy  the  MatirattAS.     The  Muharrom  is  celebrated, 
throughout  the  Dekhan  and  Malwa,  with  graiter  enthusiasm  than  in 
isr  parts  of  India.     Grand  preparations  are  made  in  every  town,  on 
oocasion,  ns  if  for  a,  festival  of  rejoicing  rather  than  of  observing 
riles  of  monrning,  as  they  ought      The  observance  of  this  custom 
strong  a  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  commonalty  of  the   Miissal* 
18,  tliat  tJiey  tielieve  Muhammadauism  to  depend  merely  in  keeping 
memory  of  tbe  im&ms  in  the  above  manner     The  preaching  of 
ilavi  Isma'il  has  recovpre'l  many  a  Muaaalnian  from  this  heresy. 
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Smwih  Vwr'wlHb«la,  tin?  cbief  uf  Tonic,  «ad  ou  of  llw  moct  rifpJ 
pwwilytw  of  Um  SuTmil,  l««  |i«>dIu1i«I«1  Uw  naking  of  Tk'riyH' 
thrMgkont  W  lemtwj.  Iba^  o(  Ua  mbfccta,  lii>w«rrr.  ore  jK  «a 
uMuih  sdtict«4  to  tb«  oU  «ittlMn,  tint  oa  Um  MaunmirpmiMit  nf  ikH 
Hntamai,  ik^  undmukw  »  jovney  to  Bti<ipl  »  onUr  ti  oel«bm* 
Um  MuiirersaiT'  of  tibeir  forwirite  bums.  Maoj  oUmt  pivjnilice*  aail 
BMpentttMNU  •W  jneTail  unong  tbe  raamoii  pMiplo.  as  is.  iwrlnpi^ 
the  our,  mora  «r  len  ereryvben.  uid  in  ererr  nation :  eeretml  of 
ttieiD  they  liaT«  borrowed  frooa  tlt«ir  iwiglibours  the  Hindns,  and  I 
tkej  iMve  entud  oat  of  tbeir  own  ignonaee.  The  majaritf  uf  tke 
filiiwiiliii  III II  IB  tbe  Dekhan  are  vet  onlj  lialf-conTvrt!  to  tslani,  Thvj 
rei  bare  the  Hindn  idols  in  their  houses^  and  worship  them  as  « 
iiloUUrs  do.  There  are  maoj  other  eecU  in  India,  saeb  as  tba 
Cbi«htiaa,  Kadiriiw,  Madarisa.  Kalandius.  Nakshabao'liaii,  Zaidia*  &t*d 
eight  oihens  altogether  fonrteen  in  nnmber,  named  after  their  ret 
tire  fonoders.  Thev  hare  numerons  {)eci]Iiar  dast-ina  and  innoratwns, 
iliflerine;  boat  the  Shar'a  or  Law,  to  detail  which  woold  rc(|iiire  volu 
Suffice  it  to  aav.  that,  eompanuivelv,  there  are  rtrj  few  Hnl 
nindaiui  iu  this  oonnlry  who  am  be  called  true  believers,  ronwi^it- 
tic.uHJj  Mlowin^  the  law  delivere-l  by  the  Priipliet  Mohammad.' 

■  Cip^cacc  tcaphs  thai  tbe  wuu  of  (rae  ohanranoe  of  Ihi*  U»  u  grnenllj 
preraluDl  e*erTWhe»,  in  Eg;r|it,  Turiwj,  Pmia,  &c. 


[The  ■Amw'l-fil.  or  "Year  uf  the  Elephant,"  rcforrfld  to  in 
following  etalement,  dntoa  from  the  year  57i  a.i>,  The  incident  wbitJv 
j^ve  rise  to  it,  was  au  attack  made  npon  Mewa  Ijy  Ahraha-[bii-Bt< 
Snb^h,  an  Et1iio|ii]tii  Chrietiao,  then  vie«roy  or  governor  of  YonM. 
This  ehief,  riding  on  an  elephant,  led  his  army  against  the  aniTed  ci^, 
which  wa£  saved  hy  a  niiratnlona  interjfosition  of  l'roviilenc«,  as 
hmiod  in  the  lOSih  Siirah  of  the  Koran,  enlitl.vl  Al  fil.— Bo-l 
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XV. — ^oleg  IntToihictory  to  Sassaiiiaii  Mint  Alirnogmmg 
and  Gems.  With  a  Supplementary  Notice  on  tlte  Arabiio- 
Peldvi  Series  of  Persian  Coiiu.  By  Edwaed  Thomas, 
Esq.,  Bengal  Civil  Service. 


Juno,  1839. 1  fiubmittod  to  our  Society  a  brief  ptipar  on  the  eubject 
ihe  Pehlvi  Legends  ocaitrrjng  on  the  meditlx  of  the  carlj  Alobam- 
nedon  conquerors  of  Persia.  As  tlic  memoir  iu  queetiou  wua  avow- 
edly left  incomplet*.  consequent  upon  my  return  to  my  dotiee  in 
India,  1  hare  GiDce  uniformly  cherbhed  tlio  Lopo  of  beiii^  able,  at 
eome  future  period,  to  remedy  the  defects  and  supply  the  deficiencieo 
uf  my  first  essay.  In  this  view,  on  my  arrival  in  this  country  a  few 
niooths  since,  I  commenced  collecting  new  materials,  and  rigidly 
examining  my  previous  inferences  and  conolaaioDH,  trusting  that  I 
might  eventually  succeed  in  compiling  a  treatise  more  worthy  of  the 
pages  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  than  that  which 
our  Council  had  already  complimented  me  by  printing. 

I,  however,  again  find  my»olf  necessitated  to  bring  my  studies  to 
a  hasty  conclusion,  a.aA  fur  a  similar  reason,  an  event  which  I  did  not 
eonteni[>late  when  I  entered  upon  tlio  present  scheme  of  revision. 
Up  to  this  moment  I  may  sny  that  I  have  doue  little  or  nothing 
towards  advancing  the  inquiry,  beyond  accumulating  fresh  examples 
of  the  monograms  representing  the  diiferent  mint  cities  uf  the  Sasso- 
nian  empire,  and  acquiring  some  few  further  illustrative  specimens  of 
the  local  currency  of  the  Arabs  in  Persia  prior  to  a.h.  78- 

In  pursuing  the  general  palseographic  question,  1  have  latterly 
entered  more  fully  upon  the  subotdinute  branch,  embracing  the  oon- 
t«niporaneous  system  of  writing  in  use  on  gems,  seals.  Sec.  Of  these 
relies  I  have  met  with  a  considerable  number  of  spectmeas,  some  of 
contribute  so  much  of  novelty  and  variety  in  their  leading 
ftad  associate  legends,  that  1  have  thought  it  advisable  to 
to  the  numismatic  detAils  which  form  the  more  prominent 
^nct  of  this  note,  »  concise  letterpress  description  of  the  former — 
aided  by  ongrtiviuga  of  the  more  remarkable  designs — together  with 
written  facaimiles  of  the  latter,  transferred  by  the  anastatic  process  to 
plate,  reproduced  as  pi.  II. 

1  had  originally  sumo  hesitation  id  coming  before  the  public  with 

bajr^develnped  results  of  an  Intricate  intjuiry.     I  have  now  no 
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npolagy  to  uQer;  fur  1  prufege  only  to  plH«e  before  ihoee  who  would 
interest  theiuselvcu  in  tlie  pursuit,  a  certain  &mount  of  unpublished 
rauterials  I  had  collected  for  my  own  uae,  but  which  oirciinistanc«s 
uiuke  it  impossible  for  nie  t«  tiike  immediate  advantage  of.  At  tho 
aame  time  I  feel  that  the  juncture  is  peculiarly  auspicious  for  the 
contribution  of  any  data  that  will  aid  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
capital  question  of  tLe  ancieut  philology  of  Central  Asia,  which  is 
DOW  attracting  such  deep  attention  iu  the  learned  world.  And  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  doubta  which  are  being  raised  ae  to  the 
ituthenticity  of  the  Zoniostriaii  languages,  I  would  point  to  the  signi> 
ficont  fact  implied  iu  the  cxteusively  previuliug  use  of  tlie  Pehlvi 
character,  aa  prind  foci*  evidence  of  the  existence  and  currency  of 
the  language  iteelf,  or  of  its  tnore  diaWtic  inodifications- 

I  would  cite  the  univcranlity  of  its  inBuence  throughout  nearly  the 
entire  Persian  enipire;  il«  employment  aa  the  vehicle  of  expression 
for  the  monumental  records  of  the  kings;  ilti  uniform  official  cur- 
rency in  the  numerous  rointi  of  tlie  Sassanian  empire,  and  the 
geographical  definition  of  its  boundaries  from  the  Tigris  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  on  the  S.W.,  to  Merv  and  Zabulistan  on  the  N.E  ,  tu 
manifested  by  the  legends  on  the  Arab  coins  issued  witbio  or  near 


thos 


Bui  beyond  this  1  would  now  exhibit  its  acceptance  in  tfae  aflurs 
of  private  life,  as  exenipljiied  by  the  prevalence  of  its  literal  forms  ou 
the  signets  and  seals  of  every-day  use.  And  I  would  claim  this  much 
of  deduction  from  the  facts  available,  tliat  whatever  other  forms  of 
speech  may  have  existed  in  the  land,  whatever  of  more  perfect 
systems  of  writing  may  have  been  known  or  employed,  it  is  clear  that 
the  seventeen  letters  of  the  Pehlvi  alphabet  sutficed  to  express  all  that 
either  official  routine  or  ordinary  business  transactions  required. 

Prom  our  inscriptions  and  coins  we  can  lis  with  precision  the  date 
of  the  currency  of  this  style  of  writing,  and  unhesitatingly  claim  its 
dominance  in  Persia  from  a.d.  223  to  ah.  76.  Onr  new  authorities, 
the  gems,  do  not  of  themselves  similarly  define  their  own  epoch  ;  but 
we  may  hope,  by  testing  the  forms  of  the  alphabet,  and  observing 
closely  other  sigtiifieant  indications,  to  fix  appro xinmtely  their  plaoa 

However,  beyond  their  Palaiographic  value,  these  incidental 
rt^curdu  of  past  civilixatioD  possess  a  merit  peculiarly  their  own,  ns  tba 
unprepared  contributions  of  scattered  individuaJs,  which  wore  neither 
designed  by  their  original  owners  to  meet  ihc  eye  of  tliu  gonemj 
public  of  coo tctnpornn eons  etislcncp.  nor  the  tDquisition  of  inquiring 
posterity, — standing  m  thi»  rovfcot  in  elr')))^  vontrant  to  lh«  more 
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iblio  luenioriula  exhibited  by  the  current  moue;,  or  the  imperial 
Uf-laudatioQ  of  the  iiiHcriptions, — here,  each  BpeoimsD  represonte  the 
rini{  of  a  separate  unit  of  [he  national  family,  his  favourite  omblem 
in  his  ohoson  device,  his  name,  title,  hope,  or  creed,  ezem- 
I  the  legenil  which  encircles  Wis  adopted  eymbol.  As  the 
fli^et  of  the  king  in  ita  degree,  theee  seals  were  equally  of  import  in 
the  estimation  of  those  subordinate  members  of  the  Eastern  race,  in 
wboee  social  code  their  stamp  implied  so  much,  Our  collection,  then, 
under  one  view  of  the  seals  and  signets  of  men  separated  possibly  by 
distance  of  time  and  place — united  for  us  simply  by  one  bond — the 

Ri  of  the  same  language— cannot  fail  to  preaeut  ua  with  ample  matter 
reflection. 
I  forbear  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject  in  its  present  crude  state, 
1  iu  conclusion  of  these  few  introductory  words,  I  would  repeat, 
»  for  all,  that  in  the  present  paper  I  put  forth  no  matnred  solu- 
Ds,  I  pretend  to  no  enunciation  of  tlieories,  though  I  offer  problems 
(bout  number  to  those  who  would  seek  to  exercise  their  ingennity 
this  department  of  Oriental  archwology.  But  if  perchanco  I  write 
an  inlroduetion  approaching  to  anything  like  a  demonstration,  it  is 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  cose,  that  I  would  in  all  honesty  communi- 

rail  I  have  learnt  to  those  who  may  use  it  better. 
I  have  but  few  remarks  to  a<ld  to  my  former  observations  regard- 
injt  the  Pehlvi  Alphabets,  except,  indeed,  to  admit  the  probability  of 
the  lettor  /^  being,  what  Mr.  Norrls  from  the  first  asserted  it  to  be, 
a  long  iS-  My  former  objections  to  accepting  this  identification 
were  chietiy  founded  on  the  fact  that  among  the  three  vowels,  which 
were  all  that  the  ancient  Pehlvi  could  boast  of,  that  alphabet  already 
lioBsessed  a  clearly-defined  ^  [O]  ;  and  that  in  the  manifest  paucity 
of  vowel-^gns,  so  imperfect  a  literal  series  would  be  unlikely  to 
elaborate  the  nice  distinction  implied  in  the  use  of  a  second  or  long 
vowel  IS .  The  Persian  Cuneiform  possessed  hut  one  alphabetical  I  j 
Mid  the  orthographical  systems  of  the  neighbouring  Semitic  languages 

K«  alike  deficient  in  any  distinguishing  power  whereby  to  express  in 
Ling  the  moditied  sounds  of  this  vowel.  I,  however,  observe  that 
m  the  P&rsi  dinloct  carae  to  be  t^mbodiod  in  the  more  copious 
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Zo:icl  ulpLabet,  full  use  y/as  ma<le  uf  the  twu  vowels  j  =  1,  niiil 
— )  ^  I;  l>esideH  tbe  irregular  einjiloyueiit  e  =.  6,  c  =^  t,  ant! 
jfj  =  £.'  Moreover,  BinguliLr  to  say,  ths  Ion;;  I,  b«  faahtoned  in  the 
Zend  type  cut  in  Germany,  exitctly  realizes  the  otiginul  ontlino  of  our 
ilcb&teitblo  lapiilary  cLaracter. 

Acoepting,  then,  this  letter  oa  an  {<S)  I  lontf,  let  us  for  a 
ex&mins  how  it  will  read  in  the  well-defined  words  of  the 
Pehlvi  luacriptiona  wo  aro  able  to  Bele<!t  for  trial.  De  Sacy'e  nmofa- 
diacuased  word  ftjl\.  which  ho  interpreted  as  Eoman,  will,  under 
these  terms,  exprosB  in  modern  Persian  the  combination  ^^<  Thin 
rendering  is  so  fai  fully  borne  out  \iy  the  oorreapondiug  won!  in  iho 
collateral  Tablet  of  the  Chaldteo-Pehlvi,  which  prores  tu  be  lltend^ 
identical,  or  i-Q,  the  ton  of  (-Q  Cfiald.  filius). 

The  letter  in  question  is  of  pretty  frequent  oocurrenco  in  the 
Bilingual  Hiiji-db^  Inscription;  but  in  the  Trilingual  Records  at 
Naksh-i-Rustiiu,  Naksh-i-Rajab,  and  in  the  SnsiOinian  tablets  at 
Tak-i-Bost&n,  it  appears  but  rarely;  generally  only  in  the  ubovo- 
quoted  word,  and  as  the  third  letter  of  the  word  ^p,  j-Jj  (tj 
iu  the  opening  passage  in  each  legend.' 

The  character  is  not  found  on  Saeaaniau  medals,  but  it  is  ma- 
ployed,  singularly  enough,  on  the  coins  of  iho  sub-Kings  of  Persia  of 
the  Arsacidan  period,  and  is  associated  in  the  same  term  T^  with 
its  fellow  Saasauian  form  of  the  letter  _j  B,  in  the  presence  of  lIis 

'  Tho  ij^jjL^^[j  being  represenled  by  y,  fLOd  (he  J^iacCcjslj 
being  eiprceaed  by   C  .     See  Spiegel's  Gnunnutib  der  PirsiBpnujIie.     LoJiiElg, 

'  ThB  uinjortty  of  these  InscriptionB  commence  tline— 

wbioh  tstnuialatcd  in  the  Greek  TO  llPOSOnON  lOlTO  ;  or,  in  irtUn-  csbm, 
-rtirro  to  nPOSOnON.— Sm  Ds  Suyi  Mem,  niT  air.  Ant.  dn  U  Pemj 
Ker  Portor;   Bich's  Bsbylon,  &c      I  may  uld,  UikI   tho  third   b'ttvr  in   tbo 

Hiji-ihiA  plaster  cast  a  decidudly  n  ^, 

M.  Luuis  Dubeut  rcwln  lliis  nST  *^3nD,— See  Jutirukl  ABiMi'juo,  l<MI, 
1^  OWI. 
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^^^Hniloubtoil  ChiMffiu-Pohlvi  chiiract«ra  which  compose  the  remaitider 

^^Bxrfthe  eoiu-Iegend;  su  that  the  worJ  would  aeom  to  liave  been  bo r- 
roweJ  in  nil  it«  integrity  of  literal  outline,  aud  incoriwrated  with 
tbo  foroigo  letters  of  the  iuecriptioa  in   the  sister  alphabet.      Tho 

^^^Ggure     ^    ia  to  be  seen  at  times  on  the  Soaaanian  geras,  though  it 

^^^Hwnro  as  an  exceptional  uose  rather  than    as  a  letter  of  frei^uent 

^^^HgoireDient. 

^^^■^  Another  palieographio  difficulty  that  la  still  incompletely  explained 
Is  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  several  interchangee  of  tbo  associate 
letters  R  and  L.  The  two  extremities  of  the  chain  of  evidence  which 
extends  over  tbo  40!)  years  of  the  SiMsanian  domination  in  Persia, 
present  us  with  a  combination  of  contrasts.  In  the  one  caflo  of  the 
Numismatic  Alphabetical  signs,  the  joint  symbol,  which,  in  tlic  com- 
mencement, served  to  express  both  It  and  L,  ia,  in  process  of  time, 
entirely  got  rid  of,  and  a  totally  different  cboracteT  is  assigned  to  this 
double  duty,  to  the  second  ca.9e  of  the  oonteinporaueous  Lapidary 
Alphabet,  we  start  in  the  posseaeioo  of  two  indepeudeut  letters,  repre- 
senting the  diOerent  phonetic  powers  of  R  aud  L.  After  the  lapse  of 
a  little  more  than  a  ceutury  and  a  half,  the  evidence  of  inscriptions 
fails  us;  but,  eing-ular  to  say,  a  lapidary  character  is  adopted  into  the 

^^^^k^uisniatio  literal  aeries,  and  becomes  in  time  the  aolo  repository  of 

^^Htte  two  sounds,  one  only  of  which  it  was  originally  competent  to 

^^Hg'^leuiize. 

^^H  I  am  not  prepared  to  theorise  upon  tbo  causea  of  these  changes;  but 
as  the  early  Sassanian  coins,  which  I  have  lately  exauiued  in  detail 
for  othor  objects,  contribute  several  new  items  illustriilive  of  the 
iduul  transfers,  1  propoee  to  eum  up  in  one  brief  view  all  the  data 
i  bear  upon  the  question. 

I  1. — Naksh-i-Rnstam. 

2  =^  "I  Chald.,  in  Artahshatr,  Aridn,  Minuchatn,  Bari,  &c. 
I  1  =  ^  Chald.,  in  Maika. 

— Naksh-i-Rajab. 
2  =T  Chald..  and  P  Oretk,  in  Shafaplihari,  Artahahutv,  Aniu; 

and  ~\  Chald.  only,  in  Ban,  Minuubatri. 
1=i  CAo^.,  in  Maflii. 

t.  3  — UajI'dbftd. 

.  l|c'A<iW.,  a*  in  No.  2. 


NUTK8  UN   TUK 


No.  i. — KirmangLiih. 

2  =  R  ill  Shalipi'ibur,  Nursehi,  Auliii/'mti»li.  Ban. 

1  =  L  in  Maika. 

1  =  B('l)  iu  Mriu,  Minuchstri.' 

Next  in  order,  let  us  trace  the  use  of  tliese  letters  ou  tlic  ImperiHl 
Saesanian  coina. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  serteH  ii  uharavter  shaped  like  tlie   i 
liipidary  2   ''''1  ^'^'■y  ^<)''  '^''^''   ^   ^f*'   ^■'     '^^^   ^^^  uluarly-defined    , 
Ij"  that  we  moet  with,  occurs  od  the  reverse  of  a  coin  of  Vamlir^n 
I!,  {277,  204  A.D.),'  but  the  obverse  Icgeod  uses  the  2  tbronghout,  in 
accordance   with  previous  cuxtuui ;  and   the    money    of  sucoectlinj; 
nionorcba  cijuiiHy  adheres  to  tlio  standtird  numismatie  form  uf  tUio    , 
symbol  of  many  sounds. 

The  next  appearance  of  the  ^  ia  on  a  moet  intereetiDg  medkl  of  i 
Hormuidaa  ]!.'  (303 — 310  a.d.),  lately  brought  to  this  country  by 


'  Dh  SoCf,   Hem.  ntr  div.  AaL  :   Ker  PorMr,  TmvKlai   Maluolin'a  Penri«; 
BvTi,  Jour.  Asimt.  XI.  i  Dubeiu,  ditto,  IS43;  Rich's  Babjlou,  to:. 

'  And  nloo  for  3,  &c. ;  but  I   keep  thme  out  of  light  to  Bimplily  tho  tntln 

*  Having  given  introductory  fwaimiles,  1  shkll  now  iiu  die  type  Pefalri  1   I 
for  L,  jmd  2  for  K. 

•  8»e  note  to  mint  No.  U. 


For  tw:Uit>  of  refurenoe,  I  w 

UOXU 

u.to 

llie  SiBuuiiuii  miJimroliB— 

ArdcsLic  Biibigdn         

320 

17 

Fird^      ...     *M 

Bhsplir  I 

S40 

IB 

V.,loge«».       4S4 

27S 

19 

Kobid 4M 

V«.hr*n  I. ...     

274 

SI) 

Juaiap .-,     „.     4H 

„      ir 

277 

— 

Kabiid  (ogaiD)      MS 

„     III.  (S»sinSMh)... 

394 

31 

NuMa 

294 

sa 

HomiuwkelV q9 

303 

33 

VamhrWVL       6M 

Shaplir  II.  (Z»-laUnf) 

31lt 

24. 

Kl>u.>rli  11.  iPar^)  ...     ...    Ml 

AldtMhfr        

SHI 

se. 

s.««  m 

Sb.H.ilrIII 

386 

36. 

ArdeBblr        

V«i»hrin  IV.  (A-OTtnda  Shdh 

xm 

37 

Ywdegirdl 

404 

29. 

4»crmi-dokht 

Vuwhrin  V.  (Oeur)    

4W 

30 

KniM      . 

Ve^egirill 

44H 

31. 

Ferotliiid     

466 

33 

Yoidcgitil  III.     ..   kUlodla    Ul 
Smith*.  Ditthnurp. 

«^ 


rColoncI  Rawlinaon,  and  now  in  the  Britieli  Mu! 
the  2  =  I^  >"  Aiiliamiazdi,  iu  company  with  the  1  ^  L  in  Mafka,  and 
the  article  L  in  !&  B&kiiBhan,  while  on  other  types  of  coins  bearing 
iiparly  similnr  legends  we  may  remark  the  2  in  tl>o  king's  name 
exchanged  for  a  el  early-do  fined  ^  . 

We  have  uotluDj;  very  decisive  to  note  between  this  epoch  and 
the  reign  i<[  Vanthran  IV.  (390 — 104  a.d.),  when  the  ^  has 
usly  become  both  R  and  L,  aa  ia  proved  by  its  indieoriminate  use 
k  VftnhrHn,  Mo^ka,  Kcr[miu]. 

Under  Firn*  ita  value  b«  H  is  amply  manifested  in  the  name  of 
ml  the  (late  Arlia;  and  its  double  valae  is  again  displayed  in 
niaic  niiineralB  on  Khiisru  I.'s  coins  in  y^f*  ^^^°'  ""''  ""tirt* 
9ltA,  and  the  Persiim  J4»jj)jhj  =  U>.-i>. ;  bo  also  as  R  in 
VMM  Aara,  and  Ji^'VIjiy*  Auharmaii,  nn  the  coins  of  the  king. 
kDith  of  that  name.  And,  to  conclude  the  joint  history,  under  the 
l^nibs  the  two  consonants  possess  but  the  one  modified  alphabetical 
n  )  ,  which  may  be  said  to  have  come  down  to  ns  in  its  almost 
ntegrity  of  outline. 

ti  desirooB  of  noticing  liriefly  a  modification  the  letter  j  ^  ^ 
tdergues  in  becoming   final.      1    neeil   scarcely   trace    the   process 

^warda  through  the  tf  Persian,    »  final  i>f  modem  Pehlvi,  the 

b»1at«d p  of  the  Arab  coins  (No.^.  I„  U,,  Hi.,  and  IV.,  PI.  I.),  all 


'  Gold.     Weiglii, 

Obv.     King's  biui,  fncing  lo  the  Hiiiit;  t. 


rcred  with  ft  skiD 


I,  uft^r  the  manner  of  Alexandur  the  Great'i  coin  por- 
IraitB  :  uid  tbe  whole  id  lurTaounted  by  what  may  ponibly  be 
intended  for  flamea  of  fire,  belaw  vhich  again,  t>)jpcnr  the 
Baauninn  liilets. 

Legcn'*. 


tufi'f    Y^^-^     r*XJhiD^     i-i^^My*     jj^      \-atssS^ 


Aliove  tliu  name  of  the  altar. 

Ota    I   J^^ 
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of  whicli  are  diattngnUhed  from  the  iuitiol  or  Tneilial  fonn  of  tlie  Icttei 
in  tbeir  respective  scriea. 

The  contrast  ia  not  eo  aniformly  marked  in  tlie  ancient  Peiilv^ 
liut  we  bare  ample  evidence  to  ahow  that  the  ayatcni  was  fully  reco| 
niaed,  and  extensively  taken  adraota^  of;  indeed,  it  may  be  e 
tliat  one  of  the  great  imperfoctiona  of  the  early  Semitic  ec~ 
writing,  in  which  the  Pchlvi  participates,  waa  the  Inability  to  n 
the  dirieion  of  wonla,  the  tieeesaity  of  which  is  shown  hy  the  n 
HuliacHfaently  adopted  to  attain  this  end,  by  moans  of  diecrimin»tinxJ 
forms  of  tlie  samo  character.     The  Pehtvi  itself  eeems  indirectly  t 
have  0 fleeted  this  object,  but  to  a  limited  extent,  by  nnpplement 
one  of  ita  own  letters;  which,  howerer  eatififoctory  to  the  praci 
eyes  of  those  who  familiarly  employed  the  language,  offers  a  1 
serious  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  modern  students. 

The  indication  of  the  ^nal  j ,  as  I  have  observed  it,  com 
merely  in  what  mi^ht  be  called  a  forward  movement  in  writing  ( 
the  fixed  tine  of  characters;  whereas,  the  j  initial  and  medial  i 
formed  by  a  semicircular  stroke  downwards  in  the  ordinary  ran  < 
the  onward  course  of  the  other  letters.  This  is  unqneationably  thc-l 
ease  in  the  most  reliable  monument  we  have  to  quote  from — tiia<f 
plaster  ca«<t  of  the  Haji-itbad  Sassanian  Pehtvi.  for  which  we  an  1 
indebted  to  Sir  E.  Stannus,  wherein  the  words  are  intcntionallv  1 
separated,'  so  that  the  final  declares  itself  in  each  instance  withoat  I 
reference  to  any  modem  reading  or  Interpretation.  On  the  goma  ti  J 
similar  aystem  is  adhered  to,  though  not  in  such  obvious  uuifurinity  ;  f 
but  1  may  quote  a  aeemingly  striking  example  in  the  opening  wur<I  m 
of  No.  1 9. 

In  the  Coin  Alphabets,  again,  we  are  altogether  thrown  out  of  1 
consecutive  rensonlng  by  tlio  discrepancy  of  the  early  nnmismatie  1 
writing;  but  in  the  very  commencement,  strange  to  say,  some  of  the  4 
final  fi'e  partake  of  the  outline  of  modern  days';  while  others  J 
exemplify  the  over-hand  style  we  are  now  remarking  upon.'  AgMft, 
when  lapidary  letters  begin  to  appear  on  the  coinage  of  the  oonntiy,  I 
we  once  more  recognieo  the  influence  of  the  system,  which  oontiniKw  I 
with  more  or  less  absolutism,  and  always  liable  to  provincial  variattoni^  I 
until  after  the  reign  of  Flrd)!,  subsequent  to  which  wo  merge  cnaily  T 
into  the  modern  practice. 

'  A»  exunf  1m,  I  cite  l.lie  finnln  in  Shafipahurl,  Bnitf,   ^llp^]Il ;    llii 
And  mcdials  ■□  MnziKan,  Iran,  &r. 

•  Ca<niof  Ardrahfr.     Lnniti.Wpr,  I,  .t,    ff,i..  in  iS*'W  ■ 

>  Ibid.  I.  a. 


'-    "^ 
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Ab  the  comparative  alphabet  of  this  Pehlri  fount  has  been  inserted  in  a  different 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Sodety  to  that  in  which  the  present 
paper  is  about  to  appear,  I  reprint  the  entire  list  of  characters,  for  fisunlity  of 
reference;  taking  the  opportunity  of  amending  any  errors  or  omissions  discovered 
since  the  first  impression. 

MommN  Pbrlvi. 


1 

Jit 

1 

A 

12 

1 

^ 

K 

2 

^ 

• 

B 

13 

•• 

^ 

G 

3 

N 

•• 

T 

14 

y 

J 

L 

4 

>? 

S 

J 

15 

<^     f 

M 

5 

ilor  ^    ^ 

KH 

16 

\ 

c> 

N 

6 

A 

J 

D 

17 

\ 

^ 

W 

7 

) 

J 

R 

18 

j» 

A 

H 

8 

s 

• 

Z 

19 

^ 

^ 

Y 

9 

J»or^ 

LT* 

s 

20 

e^    £• 

CH 

10 

•^ 

SH 

• 

21 

e 

'      v 

P 

11 

t_ 

• 

GH 

22 

JW 

'     ^' 

AI 

COMMUTABLB    SoUNDS 

IN    MODKRN    1 

'brsian. 

1 

41      \  A 

ztt 

(A,   H. 
1     KH, 

H, 
Ain 

9 

1 

^ 

K 

2 

) 

• 

B 

10 

^ 

f 

M 

3 

N      ^ 

T,  TH, 

Z 

11 

) 

I 

(J  or  ^ 

NorW 

4 
5 

Ror  L 
Z 

12 

^ 

when   pointec 

1,   answers  to 

6 
7 

• 
•  • 

s 

SH 

13 

^{ 

«^  CH,  convertible  as  g» 
J*,  ^,  and   fjo 

8 

^ 

• 
£ 

GH 

COMPI 

14 

)UND8. 

0 

c^  or  o  '   1 

V 

P  or  P 

1 

•HT 

M 

5 

^ 

r*- 

9          ^ 

CiJ 

2 

C  v' 

•"0  5.< 

6 

r 

c' 

10       f(/ 

O^ 

3 
4 

7 

8 

1^ 

11  (t) 

12  f|) 

•• 
•• 

•• 

^ 


NUMERALS,  "^^^^ 

of  Qumbers,  given  aX  p.  276,  (vol.  XII.)  of  my  previous        1 
an  tested  and  verified  ae  far  aa  the  means  withio  mj 
duiitted.     The  readings  of  the  Aramaic  unit  numbera 
iGrmed,  aa  are  those  of  the    various  Persian    nnmWrs 
d.     I  have,  however,  some  variants  to  notice, 
prefixes  to  the  tenSj  twenties,  &o.,  are  pretty  constant 


Q 

=  iL_ 

J 

< 

= 

jV 

'  ^  J— 

k 

—  ,1 

^ 

J' — 

\   ^' 

^  e^ 

M«< 

-i * 

But  these  are  all  liahlc  to  abbreviation,  by  the  rejection  of  one 

or  more  of  their  concluding  letters,   in  their  conjunction  with  the 
decimal  term.     So  that  we  have 


*0-1(J*    ^     »it^ *    =     '" 
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The  i]iitiiT)or  airteen  I    find  ciprcsscd  by  -HSl*^  =  si--^, 
I   by  *0(»«-((3    ^     BijLi  .       Tliis    so    far    differa   from    i 


Arab  trenlnient. 


iiiider  miiuy  forms, 

1)  -  p,   -"11  -  .y 


present 
mryiug  from  (»J1  =  jy ,  *|  =  ju , 
b  the  yj|   ^  ^LJ  of  llie  Utor  Arab  goror 

1  hare  alroady  remarked  that  it  wa.s  the  occasional  pra^^tiuo  to 
to    introduM   a    ^   =  j    to   connpct    the    unit   and    the    declmil,    aa 

^  The  abhreviation  of  the  entire  date  is  again  oftou  oSect«<l  by  the 
ODiiBsign  of  the  cum  men  cement  of  the  word  expressing  the  decimal 
□Dinber.  This  shnuld  uut,  under  ordinary  elrcumetancea,  create  much 
difficulty ;  but  the  combiuatio&B  at  times  are  BuRiciently  porplexinjf, 
when  the  introdootory  nuit  happens  to  be  imperfectly  defined. 


b 


SASSANIAN  MINTS. 


In  Introducing  the  following  list  of  the  Sassaniau  mint-monogRune, 
which  in  effect  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  bare  alphabetical  onume- 
nttion  of  their  component  letters,  I  have  a,  few  remarks  to  offer  lu 
fuiker  explanation  of  the  limited  results  I  have  confined  myself  to. 

I  have  elsewhere  Rtateil  some  of  the  obstacles  attending  any 
endeavour  satisfactorily  to  appropriate  these  mint-marks,  and  otfcc- 
tirely  to  solve  the  enigma  presented  in  the  abbreviation  of  the  full 
name  into  the  syllable  which  furmcd  iU  commencement;  but  it  would 
eeem  as  if  the  deeper  we  advanced  iu  the  study,  the  le.ss  assured  we 
itlt  of  our  most  eluboratfl  deiuonHlrfttiona. 

We  have  in  effect  to  combat  atep  by  step  the  difficulties  inherent 
f  Ml  unascertained  nomenclature ;  an  indeterminate  and  often  inter- 

2  C 
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cliangeablo  ortlgograplij ;  tlje  imperfection  of  the  Alphabet  emplojed 
anJ,  lastly,  the  ubb-cviatioD,  which  ailds  so  uiat«rially  to  tlio  existing 
iuc«rtitu<lo  in  leaving  the  given  letters  applicable  to  luany  diflerent 
pjiicea  whoEO  names  had  an  initial  sound  in  common. 

1  am  aware  that  I  might  hnve  suggested  many  identiGcatione  that 
might  huvc  borne  the  light,  and  atood  the  test  of  present  critioism, 
merely  because  there  naa  nothing  to  be  eaid  against  them  ;  bat 
elionld  myself  bo  but  little  satifiSed  with  this  meTo  conjectural  ap|>r»- 
priation;  and  therefore  prefer  putting  forth  my  matertalB  nliacwt 
uniMmmented  upon,  rather  than  waste  time — where  I  had  Dothing 
more  to  show — in  the  mere  mechanical  process  of  assigning  to  each 
monogran)  parallel  initial  letters  from  the  geogtnphical  liHt«  uf  Oriental 

An  examination  of  the  series  of  the  coins  of  the  Sasauiina  dynasty, 
shows  ue  that  the  kings  of  that  raoe  did  not  commence  to  clisiingntsb 
tbeii  local  coinages  by  the  inacriptiun  of  the  names  of  the  different 
mints,  until  the  reigu  of  Hormusdas  11.  (303-310  a.d.) 

At  this  time,  the  practice  seems  tu  have  l>een  but  partially  fol- 
lowed; and  it  is  only  with  Varabran  IV.  (330-404  a.d.)  that  tba 
custom  became  general,  and,  with  his  successor  Ycxdegird  I.,  fell  into 
the  routine,  subaequently  followed  tliroughoat  in  the  kingdom  up  to 
the  date  of  the  Arab  supercesaion  of  the  fire-worship  coina^  ib 

With  the  last-named  monarch  only,  did  these  records  settle  them- 
selves  into  the  particular  position  on  the  coin,  to  the  right  uf  tl)» 
device,  which  subsequently  became  their  recogDioed  receptacle.  For 
some  time  after  the  establishment  of  this  modification,  the  comw- 
ponding  space  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  field  continued  to  ho  appro- 
priated generally  lu  the  repetition  of  the  name  of  the  king;  and  it 
only  with  FMx  that  a  new  improvement  is  introduced  liy  nsaigning 
this  oorner  to  the  exhibition  uf  the  date  of  the  year  of  isnue.  As  tbese 
dates,  however,  have  reference  merely  to  the  year  of  the  reign  of  tbtt 
iQouarch  on  whose  money  they  are  impressed,  they  but  little  advmn. 
tage  the  historian,  though  they  offer  us  certain  minor  point*  ol 
interest,  whicli  T  ni>i'd  not  here  enlarge  upon. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  REFKRENCES— PEHLVI  MINTS. 

No.  I.     Ji^  =  j,l_UJ     PniytM— Tliis  iiiintmark'   occups  .>n 
ungle  coin,  similar  to  that  6gure<l  as  No.  4,.  PI.  IX.  in   M.  ila 
rongperier's  "Esaai  siir  lea  Mt'tiailleB  doa  Rois  PeraeB.''' 

'  In  atier  to  avoid  repetition  in  future  reterencoB,  I  rilp  in  full  in  tbia  pinoe 
tbe  editions  ot  the  vnriouR  gentrnr'''^  wurbs  I  am  tiiety  to  quote  in  llie  cnUMe 
of  ray  enuninatinu  nf  the  Sosssiuna  liiintB. 

1.  Liber    Climntum,    laGtore    Soheiclin    Aho-IshBto   e1-F>reai,   vulj^   El- 
Iwthaehri.     fiuHmiU  Arabie  tirl.     J.  ».  Moelkir.     Golliic,  IflSB. 
^^^    a.  OvogTKphic  d'Edriv,  pur  P.  Amfdie  Jaubcrt,     PiiriB,  lnjl>. 
^^^B   a.   YAXIiTi'it   Leiicon  aen^nipfaicum,    eui   Ululut   eif     e)U9>)t      .Xtflw*. 
^^HklwtRM  Codieibua   MSS.   Arabioe  cditnm.      Ed.    T.  O.   J.   Jaynboll,   LoKduni 
^^Ktamnm.     IBSl.     (In  cniineof  piiUicatioa). 

^^^Kc  Zi^CM!wmi'»  Komurgraphit  ^^Ij'jljil   .  _  -  .1  J    ..._j\jS.     Ferdinnnci 
^^BtkEeofeld.     a.iniiigcn,  1IU7-9- 

^^*    ft.  GAigmpbie  d*AUiuUi!da.     Teste  Ambe.      Par  MM.  Reinaud  et  De  Slane. 
PvU,  IBtO. 

'  I  am  not  diiposed  ta  concur  in  M.  de  L.'a  aaai({nment  of  thin  nicda]  to 
Paroz.  I  dissent  both  on  simple  niiraiBmwic  typical  ground*,  and  on  tiie  stitl 
^^^^BOre  decisive  ir^nieot  of  inlerpn: Cation  nf  legends.  The  farmer  qupation  need 
^^^^■1  detain  ai  here ;  but  aa  rcgarda  the  latter,  I  ma;  obaerre  that  the  HUpposed 
^^^Bme  on  the  Kveru  is  not  sosn'p title,  even  fWim  the  specitnea  described,  of 
^^^TlHlicHption  an  Feroi:  it  might  possibly  be  made  into  j^A^  o 
these  wonid  he  scarcely  satiafactory  readings. 

Wr  bate  four  Hpecimen?  of   this  type  of  eoia  in  the   British   Hoseum:    thr 
aoetningly  uniform  in  all,  and  may  be  repreHnCcd  in 
The  Reverees  arc  as  follows- 


^>y- 


H  chaiMter  by  ^J  . 

jiy  Mint  No.  4n. 


r 


M 

lit  No 

B. 

ODK 

Mi 

I  No, 

10. 

LTbc  two  latter  enample»  probahly  giYo  Iht-  correct  orlhography  of  the  Pari* 
lal,  though  the  outline  girca  in  the  Pints  miehl  answer  Tnr  y^ft .  1  myxelf 
■eld  Ix  diapoeeil  to  render  the  doubtful  word  iia 

j)j*ji    -   i5j— I  for  jij.i.c  —    10: 
Ml  aware   I  have  no  justiflcalion  for  taking  any  snch  liberty  with  my 
Joriala,  m  in  this  case  the  French  engraTinc,  and  what  remuns  of  the  penul- 
Pkto  letter  un  tlw  third  ipeeiniaD  now  qnoied,  equally  eiHifinn  the  nine  of  that 


MOTES   ON    THE 


Nu.  2. 


.  =  t_.l 


[loasiMy      i^   =-   r >■>.     Common. 


No.  3.     ),, 


Jy  =  jl — Jjfc-li  *c- — I  ^^'s  ""**  ''■^^  ""'y  *"** 

esamplea  of  tLis  monogram:  one  ie  to  be  found  on  a  coin  of  Hor- 
■nuzdoa  IV.,  Id  tbe  puBseBsion  of  N.  Bland,  Eec^.  ;  the  other  on  s 
Khusrli  It.,diited  Au  4,  in  the  Bibliothtqae  NationaJe.  Paris.  Seo 
Arab  Mints  p,  q,  r,  infM. 

No.  i.  ffjf  =  ,_^l  or  .  ~.U — I  distinguUh  tbis  inonof{twn 
from  tbe  r*j»  =  c:.«,  of  No.  27,  in  rlrtne  of  tbe  two  very  dear 
examples  1  bave  transcribed  in  the  plate.  They  occur,  the  one  on  % 
coin  of  Firoz,  iu  Mr.  Bland's  cabinet ;  tlie  other  on  a  coin  of  Kobiid, 
in  the  same  collection ;  and  they  offer  the  Bole  iiislanoee  I  am  able  to 
ijuote  of  these  letters  being  found  inscribed  in  the  space  on  the  reverM*, 
lit  this  period  iiuiformly  assigned  to  mint  records.  The  combined 
letters  appear  constantly  on  tbe  earlier  coins  of  Vanvhrdn  IV.  am! 
Veadegird  I.,  as  abbreviation  of  the  word  i^)KJf  m.lK,'  which 
itself,  us  well  as  its  trilit^ral  representAtive  \ftjf  and  still  more 
curtailed  form  f^y ,  frequently  occupies  a  place  to  tbe  left  of  tbp 
area,  subaoquontly  formally  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  tbe 
name  of  the  mint  city. 

There   are,    however,   decided  objections   to  admitting  tbnt  the 


word  j)( 


■J-'lIt/   ' 


s  to  indicate  any  dte 
of  coinage,  as  it  takes  the  place  held  by  tbe  word  J^puiU  =  ^KT)3 
[Ar.  QK^^U  Per,  (_^jLj].'  on  the  earliest  fire-worship  ooine,  aad 
replaces  the  word  j|«^ju)  =  <^]/  '"  ^^°  ^'"'"'  position,  aboTft 
the  allar,  on  that  type  of  Varahriin  IVth  coins  which  revert  to  tbe 
original  reverse  design  of  Ardeshir  Bsbck's  medals/  whore  the  Bre- 
ultar  stands  nlune,  unsupported  by  the  usual  ministering  Mobcls. 
Add  to  this,  on  tbe  common  coins  of  Yezdegird  II.  Aturi  ia 
inscribed  on  the  extreme  left  of  tbe  reverse,  behind  the  figure  of  tlie 


,ii . 


,ji 


FeriiHng.i>JFhuigiri.   iXsLi    KjtCnjI    U~i^ 
'  Mardtnumo  wishes  to  rwil  this  worJ  m  i^s^L      (^JiLw*,  (,]'■  81.) 

•  Luugptner,  PUtM  1.  nnJ  It.      Monlltiwnn,  Ivncit,  p.  88, 
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f  Uubuil,  iu  ilio  splice  hitlierto  iuvariably  JevotwJ  to  tbe  ejchibitiun  of 

le    uf   tbo    king;     bere    agiLto    il    nltrroatcs    nith    ibe    tenu 

^J'  ('3-t:)or  j,„  ('313),  and  the  proper  name  f^^S^  =  '^/^y^' 

»fhile  tlie  peculiar  mini  space  in  Uio  two  former  instances  enaloses 

I  letters  |.ti,  or  the  mint-mark  aumbereil  ft  in  the  Plate.     And, 

jWtly,  on  the  ordinary  ooiua  of   Varahrao  IV.,  where  the  nbbro- 

i  (C  "■■  lit)"  "o  placed  to  the  right  at  the  altiir  and  of  the 

Wpportin^'  tigure;  or  as  the  legends  read  in  the  liist  line,  oti  the 

we  find  the  mint  monograms  j0ji  No.   5,*  and  ))  No.  32, 

■erted  in  other  parts  of  the  field. 


'»' 


No.  5. 


^1- 


No.  f 


>1- 


-This    monogram    in   unique  i 
If  the  single  speciiuei 


.   coin   of 


1^-  £'■ 
lidoB  IV.,  dated  Am 
the  correct  form  of  the  concluding  character,  we  have  here  the 
Bolitary  instance  yet  diacorered  of  the  use  of  the  letter  f_^  ^  in 
old  PohWi  of  coins,  gems,  or  inscriptions. 


No.  7.  Jf  "=  ^1  ■ — '^'''^  example  also  stands  alone,  and  has 
been  met  with  only  ou  a  coin  of  Khusi-li  I.,  Ann  37,  of  the  Masaon 
collection. 


No,  8. 


.  =A.- 


tivo,  H.  yw  =$'- — ^  duerimtnate  this  mint  from  that  clashed 
ler  No.  9,  with  which  it  might  possibly  be  associated  as 
abbreviation,  because  I  have,  ou  the  one  part,  undoubted 
denceof  the  value  of  the  initial  as  a  Sassaniau  «  =  Ni  l>  (i^  it 
are  under  its  normal  form  in  the  mint  monogram  on  coins  of 
tdegird  II.,  iu  the  proecnce  of  several  Pehlvi  ju's  =  n.  *.  which 
libit  the  usual  distioguiahing  outline  of  that  character,  in  other 
ta  of  the  legends  on  the  same  piece.  Ou  the  other  hand,  I  have 
corresponding  datii  to  prove  thut  the  initial  in  No.  9  is  an  di  ^=  Hr  At 
in  opposition  to  *  ^  Hi  1j  ie  may  be  seen  from  Ihe  facsimile  of  this 
mint-mark  engmved  iu  PI.  11.  fig.  IS,  Vol.  XII.  J.  R.  A.  S. 

'   WilHin,  kt.  Km.,  PL  w.  16. 
:  UmgpiriM,  PI.  VIU.  fig.  L 


i 


388  NOTM  ON  TnE 

I  nU-ervi-  r,u  one  nf  VexileginI  tb«  Fim'a  milts,  in  llic  Ea«i  In-tin 
Hkusu  MaHeiim,  au  example  uf  the  mint-nisrk  w,  with  th«  fldilttioRMl 
l«tt.T  Ji  =  ji,  which  succeeds  ihe  )  in  a  coiiBCCHtive  liue  t*>  tli« 
loft  of  tlia  flame  on  the  altar.  T!ie  third  fiicsimilo,  figured  under  No. 
S,  hud  nlreody  led  me  to  expect  to  di^iMver  n  more  oumplele  exprtw- 
sion  of  the  nitino  than  whs  alfunled  l>y  tlie  Gnit  ur  eeudiiil  battiDeo 
given  under  the  a&uie  hetuling*  and  now,  rejecting  tliu  rending  nR'ordod 
by  the  iiuporfoctly-presorvod  (ioal  uf  the  first  nnmoil  iin)m)gnuii,  I 
ani  prepared  to  a<lopt  the  traoaoription  of  the  throe  (.-hurBctM*  a* 
iUy  :?=  A.I  — the  exact  orttieji^phy  of  the  cninmeuoeniKni  of  lli« 
frequent  ruyal  name  of  Honnuzdmi  j^-0«w  ~  ^OI'TIM,  and  Um 
repreaentiitivo,  we  may  euppoae,  of  sonic  of  the  towna  ru-edifiei)  by, 
and  named  after,  their  kingly  patron. 

No.  !J.  |>o^  =  ^^  .  From  the  very  first  inquiry  on  tha  enb- 
joct,  I  was  inelinod  to  identify  this  mint  Qionogram  as  the  mart  of  tbn 
capital  nf  Kha^etan-  At  the  time  of  the  pablicaiion  of  my  first  Eaaay 
on  Pehlvi  Coina,  I  had  bnt  litilo  eridonce  to  offer  in  support  of  my 
theory;  and  being  anxious  to  avoid  needless  conjecture,  [  oniilted 
all  hint  of  the  possible  appropriation  of  llie  name  I  am  now  in  a 
better  position  to  illnslmte  the  qnostion,  and  still  more  confirmecl  io 
my  first  impression.  To  state  the  case  broadly,  1  now  read  fajw  m 
O** .  Arabic  Hflth,  Periitin  llQn,  for  j^ ,  hodU  -yi, ,   the  capital 

of    (_^U-.J^. 

I  Hyde  ill-  Helitf.  Vrt.  Pen.,  c&p  36,  p.  4IS,— "  At  <[iii*(l  EUmi  ipiina  Kil<.-n>, 
e*  npUil  Bur  Bulilui  ateUiilur  in  regione  Ahwiz,  ituni  ail  Bljmnisi  ji^^ljJL 
^^^  > iiV  ,  Klam  eil  ngia  Ahiri»,  quif  in  I'erutuni  libria  ftl  j*=li  Slrpliano 
kno-r-a,  tli^rcxIoUi  KoaTini  ku  K.iar>i».  ItloiifiUB,  Vel  Elam,  iv\  aliqaia  ti&vm 
linbuil  fltiutn  But  uejiulein  a  (juo  ibU  tv^o  eic  ilauaniiiiat«  Tuit.  Oca.  xxlL  21 
UKmonlur  tin  N»chnpi«  (Aljialiwni  fratriB)  Blius,  qui  vidrfur  po«tfi  flxbw 
HHlpm  in  Elyni&ids,  iln  rellqnenB  aui  noniiaiB  nrtwiD  ChSm,  ijiui!  nanc  »xtat :  Und* 
tota  T<^  bmlii  in  libiu  uotuliutur  ,  ,  iIXhj4^>  CAunilm,  h 
Kgio,     Ulc  CMU  fuil  an  Atpmnhadi  pnm4iiii,  leu  seria  ne|>o(ilii».  i 

B",  li  au(ei(i  aliAs,  Inin  i,  •ui>,  tyakm  k  viriDis  gvntibuH,  dictoa  Mt 
fOOl  IISi  (k.  \^}-  uuitu  *ii|>rHdicla  Mr1>«  uJ  liuJivrnum  iljpin  lii  plurali  tmwk 
■l-iwiktur  jl^l-     Nhh  Awyriia  l«li  [wpuli  vuoantut  1^)001  Iluirtji,  Huodi, 


Al 
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^^^  Tlio  iiitorcbuti^  of  tliu  Pelilvi  yu  =  ^  auil  lIlo  Snnscrit 
^  or  ■q.  Iiao  liocn  slitlicieuUy  proved  by  RuwliDson,  x.  9D,  Ac, 
whioh  will  itaolf  account  fur  llio  Greuk  uo.Vn  ]Ji}rif  lt-J—' 
_;(£.  xi.  88),  nnd  gives  us  in  uur  Pehlvi  minMnnrk  the  mirrect  initial 
F  tbg  loc*l  orthograpliy  of  tlio  capital  of  Susiana.  It  reintiiDa  to 
le  iijion  tlie  applicability  of  f*  to  represent  the  true  phonetic 
1  of  the  oonclutliiig  conBopant  of  the  old  name.  That  tht  re  was 
much  uncertainty  in  the  Diethod  of  writing  this  final,  as  well  perUaptt 
u  in  pronouncitii/  it,  amoDg  the  proiiniato  tribes,  la  proved  by  the 

taotB  Btill  extaut,  as  "  Uny"  (Cuneiform  ^|<  =  J— R.,  xi.  87), 
«*"  {R.,  ibid,  note'),  "jj*'"  l^i'-*-*^^** ■ 
I  have  then  f  justify  the  readiug  of  fw  =  i ,  strictly  Cj ,  aa  a 
i<l  approximate  to  j'  ^  or  (jm  ,  As  an  example  peculiarly 
applicable,  I  cite  the  word  C/yj  ^  rabic,  "  Hons  conaistens  arona 
molli"  (Frcyt*),'),  which  gives  the  true  orthography  of  Bin  in  Birs- 
i-Nimrfid  (Borsippa),'  Here  we  have  the  Arabic  th  distinctly 
euunciatcd  and  pas«ed  into  um  with  the  proper  I'ertiau  mode  of 
pronunciation,  na  5j  may  we  not  therefore,  justly  assnnie  a  similar 
Igar  niB  of  the  t*  ^  i  in  the  instsnco  under  review  T 

Since  tlic  abijve  waa  actually  in  type,  the  illustrative  plat«  duly 
ferrcd,  and  all  presently  available  evidence  collated,  a  handful 
of  Fftsaaiiian  coins, — rejected  duplicated  from  the  collection  of  Colonel 
Rawtinson, — has  been  sent  to  nie  for  examination.  Singular  to  say, 
among  the  number  1  find  one,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  bears  a  modified 
form  of  the  identical  mint-monogram  we  are  now  occupied  upon.  The 
discovery  is  important,  ad,  assuming  ibe  new  monogram  lo  represent 
the  place  of  coinage,  ebewhoro  expressed  by  li^A  ,  wo  have  a  variant 

■  k^o  ip«a  (quB.'  Chn/iatftn)  est  IjIOOI  Aa2  Delh-Ifu/ilyp,  loirUK  Huui-tirum." 
t  hodit  dicuntnr  Chux^i,  ecu,  ut  .Vssjrii  iicributit,  Ifutai.  IhIs  rst  urbs 
1  BB.  BiblUs Tocmlur   \V\X  Ooiait,  uimiui  rect*,  pro  PcraLoo   ,.^|.jji. 

I .    OowlL'y,  2,  7&     R«wliiueD,  pp.  87,  xi.  J.  R.  A.  8. 
'  Oiwetcy,  pp.  7:*.  7'i. 
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in  tlte  urtliography,  proving  the  a]j{ilic&bUity  of  tbo  very  artJealnttun 
1  was  couteudiiig  for.  Certain  il  is  that  the  facsimile  1  now  givu 
[<|«»1  reads  moat  distinctly  t>*'  k-»*'  "'  jr*'  "'l"""*'''^  J>^' 
whether  it  shall  eventually  he  elnBsed  na  s.  variant  of  the  leatliug 
mint-Bign  under  consideration,  or  whether  il  may  claim  an  indepen- 
dent identity,  ia  a  matter  1  leave  for  futjire  determinatiuu ;  but  for 
the  [ireseul  I  advocate  the  former  opinioa, 

Nos.  10  and  II.  <iyf  ~  ^|;  -fciy  =-  *1, — 1  am  inclinoit 
ti>  chiss  these  two  luonngrama  under  one  and  the  ^me  head,  lookine 
Upon  No.  10  us  the  older  sign,  which  I  find  only  on  the  coios  of 
Firoz  and  Kob^d:  whereae  No.  11  appears  first  on  the  money  of 
Khusrfi  I,,  and  is  thereafter  constant  under  its  trilil^ral  form. 

Nob.  12  and  13,  m  =  tfl;  )*»  =  j^l ;  and  y*^ui  =  jjl^tf'' 
may,  I  think,  likewise  he  associated  under  one  heading;  the  two 
latter  being  apparently  optional  elongatiims  of  the  origintil  mi  ,  which 
is  first  seen  on  tlie  money  of  Varahnin  V. 

No.  14.  ^  =  Laj. — This  moDogram  represents  a  tniut  whom 
locale  I  STD  apeeially  anxious  to  identify.  As  yet  I  am  by  no  meuu 
satisfied  with  my  attempts  in  that  direction;  lint  such  information 
I  have,  I  put  forth  with  all  its  imperfection.  It  has  been  attempted 
to  fix  this  inunugrani  as  the  index  of  the  city  of  Bj.by]un — the  obrious 
reading  naturally  tempted  the  notion  ;  but  we  have  a.  corrective  to 
hasty  guessing  in  the  reeocds  on  the  coihb  of  uur  Arab  governon^ 
which,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  historical  data  indicating  thi 
circle  of  government  held  by  each,  properly  circamsctibe  the  gwgts- 
phical  limits  beyond  which  wo  must  not  stray  in  search  of  a  filling 
local  correspondent  for  onr  coin-endorsed  mints. 

I'he  combionttuD    it\\ ,  in  its  more  modem  form,  occiira  on  tl 

8  of  two  governors  only  in  the  entire  Arabieo-Pehlvi  serios' 
those  of  SeUm  bin  Zijd  and  Abdallah  bin  H/iEiin:  the  fanner,  il  is 
as  to  have  possessed  at  times  certain  westerly  provinooe. 
Ahdallah  bin  Hdxim's  nMocintion,  as  an  independent  ruler,  Wka 
simply  with  the  eastern  division  of  the  empire  of  the  Khalifa,  aud  it 
is  on  this  side  alone,  therefore,  that  we  must  look  for  any  mini  h« 
Dn  bis  coins.     The  first  fawimile  given  under  No.  14 

A  the  outline  the  mint-mnrk  displayt  on  its  first  appearance  in  iu 
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prueeut  fonii  va  a  coin  uf  Feroz.     The  sketch  of  Ihe  second  example 
ia  Uikeii  from  the  money  of  Selim  bin  Zi&d;    and  the  third  figure, 

^'Vhiuh  I  doubtingty  pluoc  in  the  same  category,  obtains  on  the  earlier 

raiedala  of  Varahran  IV,  and  Yezdegird  I. 

I  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  look  upon  the  monogram  as  repre' 
BBDtiiig  the  Pehlvi  word  Lkji'  and,  aa  such,  to  connect  it  with  the 
Arabic  u-iLii  luid  tu  expect  to  find  that  it  referred  to  Home  frontier 
"city  of  a  pasa;"  sncti  a  system  of  nomenclature  being  common 
enoDgh  at  no  great  distance  to  the  westward.  I  then  tested  the 
4UeHt!un  ae  to  whether  tlio  combination  should  be  road  as  aaj  ;  and 
previoas  to  my  discovery  of  the  nndoabted  1  fouU  on  the  earlier 
medaU  of  the  Saesanians,  i  was  disposed  to  adopt  the  city  of  (^>i 
otherwise  ***j,'  as  the  town  indicated  by  this  porplening  mint- 
mark.  I  have  for  the  present,  however,  arrived  at  a  much  less 
interesting  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  monogram  expresses  the 
icre  suburb  or  qnartor  of  the  city  of  Merv,  of  whose  own 


Porfaftag-i-Jeliuigiri,  Felilvi  Tocibulary. 


^X^     Jj'    W 


I  ^    ilS    i^^^    \Aj^\    ^  J  jl^5    t^,^   J    iiA=.^l    *LxJl 

Abuifeda,  ^Ol' 
*     Douo  is  one  of  tlio  towna  of  Bughees.     •     •     •    The  ftuUior  uf 
lliii  wotk  >■;«  further  :  for  Buun  Ihey  writs  Bubnul  likewise,  with  two  aiugle  ba't, 
t)i«  ftnt  with  ■  /ullih,  and  tlie  second  laitrin;  aod  he  adds,  this  ia  a  eltj'  in 
Bufjbeeo,  ne>r  thv  taid  BamecjDD." 

Bee    also     Herlsid-ul-lLteltf,    in    voce     ^^yj  <     «nd    letakhri,    p.    112  : 


H0TB3  OS    THE 


proper  tnint'produce  we  have  dlremly  eo  nliUHiiant  it  stipply.     I  liaee  I 
my  Muclnsinn  to  thie  effect  upon    ibe  followiDji:  p»»faj!«  hum    thv  \ 

MunSsid-ul-UtiU :—  

jj-«  3"'**'-;  *)^3ttw  ;^iL*j  jIj  .__iIj  X-Jaj  i^\^ 

1  must  not  cloao  this  note  without  nilJing.  tliat  if  tiiu  6r8t  luiJ   I 
second  exampk-a  given  sinoag  liie  facsimiles  under  No.  14  ttre  to  b« 
diflooiiiieclud  frum  the  third  form,  now  doubtingly  olasacU  with  tlrani.  | 
it  will  be  netessary  to  seek  for  an  independent  site  for  the  city  repr*-  I 
Bented  hj  iho  monogram  last  in  order. 

In    this   case,   the  letters   composing   tbia    mint  index    must  he  ] 
examined    under   their  own    separate  con  figurations,   and    wo   tn 
inqnirc  whether  they  may  not  hear  a  different  interpretation  to  L 
obviously  pertaining  to  the  Imtter  deGned  charactwrs  of  t4io  mora   I 
modern    *tj  .     A  reference  to  the  earlier  Sassanian  coina  of  VarahrAn    f 
V,  and  Yezdejiird  I,,  whereon  the  third  outline  oUiefly  oocnr«,  dJEcloaee  I 
the  fuct  that  tho  opening  letters  of  the  word      ^■^l  =^  ^U  =  tr^* 
which  ie  constant  in  the  principnl  legend  on  the  obverse,  are  identic^, 
under  their  imperfect  espreseioD,    with    the   two  characters   wliieli 
commence  the  mint- monogram.     I  notice  more  prominently  thie  pkl* 
jmble  degmdiitloo  of  the  old  Pehlvi  letter  (_f,  as  it  ia  a  literal  sign   ( 
that  is  subsequently  lost  sight  of, — so  completely  indeed,  that  !t6  n 
existence  hae  been  questioned. 

If  the  incomplete  fashioning  of  the  one  letter  of  aaccrtaiued  valne 
in  a  word  on  a  given  piece,  is  to  bi^  taken  U6  a  test  of  the  functioiu 
pertaining  to  a  similarly  designed  character  in  another  [lart  of 
the  medal,  the  mint-mark  in  i|nestion  might  possibly  I*  rend«rrd 
JCJ^li^;  but  I  niu^t  confess  myself  unprepared  to  lulupt  this 
orthography. 

No,  i5  exhibits  under  one  number  three  apparent  varietiea  uf  tli« 
same  monogram,  though  wo  may  possibly  find  reason  to  ao]>anite  llie  I 
concluding  form  from  it«  two  assoiviates.  Tiio  sign  plnced  lliird  In  I 
the  proseot  order  I  judgeil  to  stiind  aa  an  abbreviation  of  the  name  «f  J 
iJusrah';  bnt  if  I  am  to  recognise  the  identity  of  the  threo  mi 
marks  now  quoted,  I  must  abandon  thie  position  indofiuitely,  inaamDch  \ 
aa  the  two  leading  outlines  occur  severally  on  monies  of  Khusru  I. 


■  Jounul  Royal  Asutin  Soofelf,  KII.  317. 
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EHunnuxdaji  IV.,  ImjIIi   of  whoiii.   as   we  kouw,  dieJ   mauy  yearn 
■o  oven  lUo  foundaliona  of  tlie  Arab  city  wore  laiJ.     SupjKwiDg 
'  UiBse  two  leading  signs,  however,  to  repreaeut  a  diffi'rent  mint,  let  us 

examine  tlic  claims  of  llie  tbird  and  similar  fig^iircs  to  symbolise  the 
^mint  of  lluarah,     The  example  in  question  is  found  apoii  a  piece 
^^ich  bos  not  hitherto  been  deaorifaed,  and  whiob  presents  us  witb 
jieciiliarities  in   the  aOiliutiug    name    which    reads    Yttkfrd 


,  as  distinguished   from   the   old   style 


rtrfJlfj  —  niDlt'.  or  the  orthography  in  use  elsewhere  during  the 
Arab  period,  of  f^^Jj  =  . -.jl^.'.  The  coin  purports  to  have 
minted  in  the  year  19  ('Ujgll  =  Hjy),  and  is  totally  deB- 
in  the  usual  i^\  ~,^  or  any  sign  of  Moslem  intervention; 
but  this  need  nut  deter  an  trnta  accepting  it  aa  an  issue  under  Arab 
auspices.  If  there  is  nothing  positive,  there  is  equally  nothing 
negative,  upon  the  point;  and  if  other  arguments  should  hereafter 
lead  us  to  admit  that  the  two  oharactera  which  compose  the  douhtful 
monogram  were  designed  to  express  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  of 
Busrah,  we  may  very  reasonably  adjudge  this  piece  to  hare  been 
coined  in  the  mint  of  the  southern  metropolis,  under  the  government 
of  Abu-Mouja-al-Ashgari.  The  ne^t  occasion  upon  which  this  mint- 
tnark  is  met  with  is  on  the  coins  of  Abdulrahman,  a.h.  J2,  whose 
legends  are  figured  under  No.  XVl.  PI.  III.,  Vol.  XII.  p.  346,  Jour. 
Rl.  As,  Soc.,  and  fig  I.  PI.  I.  accompanyiog.  In  [his  position  it  leails 
UB  very  naturally  to  the  more  fully  developed  name  that  obtains 
iniily  in  and  after  the  year  53  a.h.,'  from  which  date  *vff\ 
tfed  in  all  legible  completeness. 

No.  16.  ^l  =  jj, — We  do  not  meet  with  this  monogram  pre- 
tn  the  reign  of  Kbusrli  I.  I  am  not  altogether  satisSed  that 
initial  letter  is  'i__J  ;  but  judging  from  the  best  outlines  1  nm 
lie  to  refer  to.  this  letter  represents  the  preferable  rending,  though 
in  the  parallel  case  of  No,  24,  whose  early  formation  proves  its  later 
alphabetical  value,  the  most  modero  examples  of  the  initial  R  oMi- 
oloeely  to  the  expression  given  to  rnany  spooimens  of  the 
;  character  of  the  mint  under  notice. 
posing  the  value  of  the  B  to  be  admitted,  the  city  indlcatoil 

•  Joiinul  Ruy*l  AshtJe  Sociel/,  X.11,  p.  28U. 

•  Coin  v!  Ziid,  No.  G,  p.  SUB,  Vol.  Xll.,  d  Mf. 
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niighl  possibly  be  BMoeiated  with  the  SuBaaniitu'  U^  (U-i).  "o'y  ll"* 

I'  do   not   weL   know    when    the    towu    loat  ils   ancient    niiino  of 

eshasan    ((_^U-Li^1j)  i     otberwiae,    the  intarchange    of    lh« 
d  consonant  woold  matter  but  little. 

No.  1".  JJ  =  >J  - — I  have  seen  but  one  epocimeD  of  the  mono- 
grain  copied  under  No.  17,  and  that  occurs  on  a  rudely -fuhioood, 
dceply-imp reused  coin  of  Varahrin  V.,  with  a  reverse  similar  to 
thoae  figured  by  M.  do  Longperier  as  Vlll.  5,  IX.  5. 

The  letlerB  which  compose  the  other  legends  of  the  coin,  tbuntch 
coarse,  arc  eufticiently  intelligible.     On  the  obverse  may  be  road 

^4  ^J,  _  fex.  ^,yj) 

■«))  Sjj      Varahriu. 


1  may  remark,  with  a  view  to  BCttle  definitively  tho  value  of  tW 
second  letter  of  the  mint-mark,  that  it  coireapunda  In  form  witb  th». 
opening  chanictt-r  of  the  king'E  name  on  the  obverse  :  the  reven>ft 
I  =  j  U  not  80  perfectly  preserved. 

No.  18.     .j(^  =  j^  for  Beiza.      I  have  bad  no  t«aao) 
modify  my  lirst  interpretation  of  this  mint-mark. 

No,  19.  iff  ^  jj ,  ji  1  &c. — It  has  been  proposed  to  read 
these  letters  as  conveying  the  commencemant  of  the  word  Pars  (Pervia 
Proper).  There  is,  however,  a  fatal  objection  to  this  conclusion,  in 
in  the  fact  that,  whatever  irregularities  in  orthographical  exprnseina 
way  have  obtained  in  Pehlvi,  in  the  intcrohunge  of  appro xittiat«)y 
homophonous  consonants,  it  wad  not  the  custom  to  omit  the  vowcU^ 
which  performed  far  too  important  a  function  to  be  dispensed  wilb  «t 
will.  Now  Persia  is  uniformly  written  in  ita  own  languages  wiUi  A 
long  A,*  as  (Cnneiform)  J'tina,'  (Pehlvi)  ^)«£| .  (Persian)  y»jL! 
aud   in    no   case  of  abbrevi.ition    of  names  or  mint-indices  h«TO 

I  Abulteda,  p.  t-J"* ,     Mohl,  Mojmel  A]  TawirJkh.  Jonr.  Amt  SJ.  3S3. 
•  Ti>i)  Pclilvi  ^  is  rMdJ;  a,  »s  the  Xtni  -mi  a  Al  in  tbo  toraa  aliduUML 
'  EUwIinun.-S.  llf>. 
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•.TVtA  any  process  otiier  than  what  might  be  called  a.  rejection 
arda  of  an  inJctemiinato  number  of  letters,  the  com  men  cement  of 
Mse  being  scrupulonaly  preserved  in  all  its  original 
)gTity. 


No.  20.     *^3  =  1j    (Darabgerd). — I   adhere   most   unre-Bervodly 

to  my  first  identification  of  this  mint  city ;  it  appe&rs  as  early  aa  (he 

reign  of  Feroz  among  the  list  of  Safisanian  minta,  and,  to  judge  by 

■e  Hpeciniens  extant,  must  have  contributed  freely  to  the  currency  of 

e  kingdom. 

No,  21.  )j  =  Ji  Of  jS- — This  mint  must  not  be  confounded 
1  the  )^  =  ^  of  No,  32.  It  occurs  loo  often,  and  with  too 
Mt  diatinctness  of  outline,  to  leave  a  donbt  about  the  correct  deci- 
lermont:  ita  applicatiou  to  any  fixed  locality  ie  n  iguetition  for  the 


■   No.  92, 


-This  word  o 


'abut 


^^8 


rVi  =  tjJ^a    or    ^l^i .- 

I  entire  Sassiiniitn  flerjes,  It  occupies  the  section  of  the 
D  at  this  time  permanently  devoted  to  the  reception  of  the  mint- 
Htogram,  and  is  to  be  aeen  only  on  two  colna  of  Kobad,  now  in  the 
litiAb  Museum. 

I   No.  23,     juj  =  ^1,. — Tills  is  a  very  rare  monogram.     I  have 
■erved  only  two  institnces  of  its  n.'ic,  un  the  coina  of  Hormublos  IV. 
KhusTD  II.  respectively, 

I   have   alrciidy    (XII.   328)    suggested   ita   applicability   to   Ram 
HormQi,  or  any  of  the  "  Reats"  of  olden  dnys.      I  may  add  that 
pijjl  i\^y^\,  was  specially  abbreviated  into  y^lj  - 


No.  2i.     j)  =  jj  . 


—The  true  form  and  intent  of  the 


lilial  i 


is  monogram  are  fortunately  proved  for  us  by  the  early  spec 
its  outline  still  extant,  which,  aa  has  been  already  remarked  {XII. 
2?8),  in  their  more  exact  adherence  to  the  recognised  literal  forms 
of  the  Rock  Alphabets,  afford  us  very  valuable  teats  of  the  correctneaa 
of  the  interpretation  a  propoaed  for  the  later  examples  of  the  same 
sign  expressed  in  modiBed  and  less  accurately   defined   uhanuters. 

imagine  I  am  able  to  detect  still  earlier  examplea  of  the  associate 


Mojmel  k\  Tno-inkli.  . 


■   ABi«I.  VII.  27-1. 
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cliaraotvrs  of  this  mint'inark  than  tliose  I  have  copied  in  tb«  plate, 
wbich,  if  their  identity  Ik)  sustuined,  will  cnnlribut«  eulargcd  in«MM 
fur  tliB  verification  of  the  unme  of  thn  mint-oity,  by  eapplying  us  with 

an  adJilional  (ir  third  letter. 

On  a  coin  of  Varabran  V,  I  observe  tbe  letters  jj)  =  j^jj 
Hbed  on  that  portion  of  the  reverse  field,  to  the  left  of  the  altar- 
whero  wo  have  already  seen  so  rauny  monograms  of  other 
dtiea  inserted,  previone  to  the  special  appropriiitinri  of  tbe  ^pni^e  on 
t.bo  extreme  right  to  tbe  reception  of  these  records. 

'iidinp  still  higher  in  the  scale  of  dates,  we  find  on  tbe  reverse 
of  a  new  mediil  of  Varahrdn  U.,  of  the  type  fif;iirwl  hy  M  de  [.oai^ 
p^rier  as  IV.  4,  tbe  following  legend — 

iwvni  ■n'?    'I    mriN 

I  isolate  the  n-ord  or  name  of  ,_sjij  in  this  legend,  not  only 
because  it  agrees  with  the  same  triliteml  word  on  Varahran  V.'b 
i  reason  I  am  much  prepared  to  rely  on  in  cerl^D  comb, 
though  I  confess  to  it«  beii)^  an  argument  as  yet  unconceded,  vis., 
that  the  J  preceding  and  the  J  concluding  tbe  word  arc  both  shaped 

I  hare  called  attention  in  another  place  to  the  peculiarity  dis- 
played hy  thin  coin  in  offering  the  first  known  instance  of  the 
nuniismntio  use  of  the  heretofore  strictly  lapidary  chnrH«ter  h ,  t« 
which,  in  this  ease,  1  assign,  as  the  prt^ferablc  rendering,  tbe  Bonnd 
of  L. 


■   ^   reprc 


^  of  the 


t  proliBo 


mints  of  tin;  Saesano- Persian  empire:  from  the  reign  of  FirAi  to  tbo 
extinction  of  tbe  dynasty  its  forms  roonr  with  sufficient  fretinencry, 
and  are  marked  in  their  onward  progress  by  the  alphabetical  modifl- 
catioRs  indicated  rn  the  order  of  tbe  four  examples  reproduced  in  the 
plnte. 

No.  26.     i»r=  iSjy    jPj,  w^jj)1— I  l-ave  but  one  original 
from  which  tu  tgaote  this  minlrwark — an    undntrti  coin 

'  »<v  abn  Orm  M,  infra,  nnd  iioU-  "i>  A  >t>lii>l»iU,  p.  ^711 
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l«^  =  si'*"-  ■ — fhfl  mint  inilicat«<l  by  Hip  iniriiil 
Mtars  Sat  cUiriia  our  iTittrest  iiniler  tlie  dnublo  afpnct  of  tho  iinir<iriu 
of  its  inBuoe  from  the  Aa.y»  of  Fir6»  to  tlio  Aral"  conijiiest, 
Bid  it«  retentiou  u  h  place  t.f  coiouge  bv  the  MohainniailAnn  aft«r 
wir  aoquieition  of  the  cmmlty. 

\\»  pnxluce  heurs  record  of  (he  KhiUfal  of  "  tlw  servant  of  God" 
nhl),  ID  A.R.  S3;  nnd  eubeequently,  unilor  the  mintng^s  of  the  years 
D  aud  70.  inliinatei.  lo  ub  that  Auinar-i-Obcldollali  pre«ideil  over  its 
tuiminietroti'ii).' 

No.  28.  -Vji  =  ,««,— The  single  specimen  of  this  moiiogram, 
4iich  1  hare  oopieil  uu<ler  No.  2S,  ia  in  scarcely  a  suffieieiil  state  of 
ervaliun  to  authorise  me  to  eep;iriiLe  it  definitively  from  the 
inal  of  the  facsimile  of  No.  7;  but  the  incliniLtioii  of  ibc  lines  of 
e  leading  letter,  still  visible,  give  it  a  decided  appearance  of  all  JS  ■ 

No.  20.  ijA  =  ,_  .  —  I  refmin  from  making  any  extended 
marks  upon  this  mint,  as  1  am  not  <juite  satislieil  with  the  reading; 
KII  1  feet  bound  to  ufiirni  the  corTcetiieaa  of  my  own  copies  from  the 
IjHgimils,  but,  as  has  been  repeatedly  noticed,  the  Fiuiilitude  of  the 
s  of  4(  and  ji  is  one  of  the  real  difficulties  of  tlie  later  numis- 
■tic  Peblvi,  when  it  is  neceaeary  to  discriminate,  not  the  actnui 
aoMance,  but  the  original  intent,  fur  the  due  eipre<9sioti  of  wbicU 
e  imperfect  knowledge  or  careless  execution  of  the  die-aiiiker  has 
proved  insufficieut.* 

'  As  purely  conjet^tuni  reoJings,  a  clioice  of  Sad  Bonniu,  Sad  Behmen—botli 
■umcB  of  revenue  divisions  imdct  ihe  Araba— nuglil  be  auggeeted  (aee  Auatie 
Journal,  \m>). 

*  Shoolil  J*  (8)  prova  the  correct  letter,  it  migbl  b«  a  qticstion  whether  the 
■nonognm  could  nut  rlaim  to  repreaent  ^  .  y^y^  -  Tabari  diatiiigDlslies  thia 
citj  very  [iliunly  ill  tlie  Mlniring  pi 


*      «      «       ■  ■•  ^.^^t\h.\\.    xiljyt    Ji'f^    ^y^  3    is-yjyj^f^ 

MS.,  Rojml  AaiatiB  Society,  1»U,      j^         yiySyyi  jl^SI 
Abuireda,  fM|^.       Istakhrf.  Tab,  VIII.  Nn,  hh. 
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No.  30.  5^  =  ^g^. — 1  lia*e  liltle  hesitation  in  a.ttribathig 
this  miDt-niHrk  to  tlie  ancient  "Sbfi,"  tho  Atro]>iite[iiaii  EetiatMw 
(Canzaca),  the  Sasaanian  capital  of  Aierbijfin,  and  now  TakhUt- 
Soleintau.  Major  RawlinsoD,  in  liis  admirable  paper  on  tlie  idcotiG- 
cation  of  tlits  city,'  lias  entered  bo  elaborately  into  the  geographical 
question,  ami  so  tlioroughly  exhausted  all  that  Oriental  autiora  Uave 
contributed  towards  our  knowledge,  that  nothing  remains  to  be  s^il 
on  iheae  points.  I  have  merely  to  trace  the  Dumismatic  progreee  of 
the  monetary  eign  of  tlie  once  great  capital  of  Mdia. 

The  earliest  appearance  of  this  mint-mark  is  on  a  coin  of  Vnrahran 
IV.,  whose  money,  aa  I  have  previoualy  remarked,  first  inlroducea  ua 
to  the  practice  of  inscribing  on  the  piece  a  record  of  its  placo  of 
mintage.  On  this  occasion  we  find  the  name  of  the  mint-city  ex- 
pressed in  its  full  integrity.  The  two  lettera  JJ(J  ^  is^i  w^kioh 
subsequently  become  the  standard  mint- monogram,  are  placed  to  ttie 
left  of  the  flame  which  surmounts  the  altar;  aud  to  the  right  of  the 
fire,  or  in  what  would  constitute  a  lower  and  succeeding  line  in  thff 
order  of  reading,  are  figured  the  concluding  lettera  sS  "=  ^j' 
I  should  have  hesitated  eomewhat  in  joining  together  these  separate 
persons  of  tho  name,  had  I  not  a  most  apposite  iiixtauoe  on  the  coinage 
of  the  king  next  oil  the  Hat,  which  seems  fully  to  authurite  the 
aeeooiation.  The  engraving  of  the  coin  of  Yeadegird  I.,  in  H.  dfl 
Longp^rier'a  Plate  VU.  fig,  2,  exhibits  a  precisely  similar  divisioa  of 
the  monogram  1  have  classed  aa  the  third  outline  of  No.  14,  in  tb» 
detail  of  Saasanian  mints:  hi?re  we  find  the  two  B's  [  __Jj]  to  the 
left  of  the  flame,  and  the  succeeding  A  [«]  to  the  right  of  that 
object. 

The  monogram  j^  is  first  seen  occupying  its  proper  position — 
in  the  portion  of  tho  reverae  Geld  permanently  appropriated  le  ike 
reception  of  the  name  of  the  mint— on  a  medal  of  Fcrus :  heooeforth 
it  becomes  sufficiently  oonimon  on  Saasnnian  money;  and.  finally,  it 
is  met  with  on  coins  apparently  of  the  Arab  period,  or  those  boariag 
the  name  of  ty..i»|4i  and  having  the  word  ^^  =  .v..«  ineoribed 
on  the  margiu,  of  which  miutago  we  have  specimens  bearing  the 
several  dates  of  18 — 25,  2li,  27 — 31,  32,  Sec. 

No.  31.  *^  =  IS"  [*■'<">'  a  coin  of  Kobid— X  Bland,  Stg.).— 
I  should  have  hud  some  resiTve  in  quoting  this  unique  inilial-Byllable, 

'  .Imininl  of  ilu'  Royal  Gooi-rBi.lilml  Sodelv,  Vol.  X.  IIUO. 


M 
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liHltnguiahcil  froTii  tlio  oommon  fonii  of  m^  ^  |j ,  hiul  I  not  met 
1  two  iDslances  of  iU  use,  at  the  commencemeDt  of  a,  iiauie(l), 

kh  reads  in  full  Ji^4>^  -  <^>1^-  On  tbe  Bist  occaeion,  the 
■  "5  found  on  a  coin  of  VaraLran  IV.  {Kirm<in  Shtih),  and  it  ia 

(■nged  witLin  the  field  of  the  piece  after  the  same  manner  as  the 
No.  ao,  just  noticed;  the  )««  being  to  the  left  of  the 
t-flame,  and  the  ^  appearing  to  the  right  of  that  object.  The 
i  recurs  on  a  medal'  of  the  succeeding  monarob  (Yeideginl  I.), 

'  Ab  this  coin  ii  of  conaiderablo  inltfcst,  botli  for  the  Buperiority  of  the  execn- 
)f  its  dies  sod  fur  ihe  uorult;  an<)  unuausJ  fulneaa  of  its  legends,  I  tiausaribo 
itter  in  modern  pBhlvi. 

Odvkrsb, 

yrs  I  NDna  I  imia  I  'mjip  I  n/itton'?   I  -u  I   pita 
*t    1  710 

of  Ytzdegird  cuiumencea  tlit^  circuloF  Inlra-niargiiutl  scroll,  which 
eontinuet,  lU  above  arranged,  uounil  [bo  field;  the  word  Atithi  ocrMfymz  the 
Bpuc  iramediiitely  nt  the  top  of  the  piece,  sbovo  the  flume  of  tlie  fire-»ilnr,  1 
hare  been  careful  iu  dlBliiignisiiing  in  my  mere  servile  transcript  tlia  R'a  snd  L"b, 
the  formsF  of  wliich  are  repreiwiited  in  the  origiual  by  i, ,  which  sign,  it  luust  be 
remembered,  ansneis  rquallj'  for  Ihe  modern  letter  }  .  The  letter  L  ^  1  use  ss  the 
equivalent  of  the  Sassonuui  ^  .  It  will  lie  seen  that  I  ailupt  a  diSereut  letter  for 
the  initial  of  the  term  (title?;  L&maihlari,  as  found  on  the  reverse.  I  do  so 
stricti]' in  accordance  with  tlio  oulines  employed  in  my  medallic  text;  but  the 
letter  in  question  may  fairly  be  taken  for  an  7 .  Of  the  otiivr  examples  of  this 
worf  I  may  note  the  following; 

Brili^  Musriiin  Coin.  One  of  CdIddoI  Rawlinsou's  duplicates. 

Qenemlly  jg  way  he  aeceptod  as  the  ravoorile  reading,  ns  the  word  is  by  no 
tlioiif;h  it  is  seldom  perfectly  expressed.      It  will 
.  cuiucldu  in  Mordtnumn't  iuterpretation  of  AmfdcAi, 
sst  eiplain  that  1  have  rendered  tlic  third  letter  of  the 
aceoidanec  with  Ule  form  employed  on  the  piece  I  am 
2  D 


NO'lES   ON   THE 


being  aimiliirljr  plncol;  and,  bi  omiplete  the  cirok-  of  evidence,  I  utny  I 
note  tbe  inscription  of  cha  two   isolnted    letters    m*    in    t)ie   hi 


uoft 


mpanied  by  the  concluding  obancten,  oi 
e  same  aoveroign.' 


No.  9'2,     Ja  —    S- — I  assouiate  thia  niiutmiLrk  with  the  ancieol  | 
abbreviation  of  Kemiiin;  tho  charuotera  which  aompose  it  duly  o 
respond  with  tlie  opening  letters  of  tbe  name  of  tho   province  aa   | 
pxproesed  on  the  gem  of  Voj-abraa  Herman  Shab 

given  by  Ouseley  ae  No.  3  of  hie  "  Medals  and  Gems."' 

We  meet  with  numerous  iutroductory  examples  of  the  mouogrwn  I 
"n  the  coins  of  this  king,  whose  title,  as  we  know,  was  derived  from  j 


iiinQa  J)'fp0'*i,  nitL  its  third  and  fourllj   I 


1  is  BRjlhiDg  olw  Ihan    I 
lined,  wliich,  in  hHikI,    1 
HDuld  mnlie  them  iulo  Uic  singlo  ch&racter  wliidi  ■tonds  for  ■Jfj  ;  however,  Uie   I 
luwct  limbs  of  tliB  clmractcra  jj  ,  if  euch  tliey  nre,  liave  been  uiidulj'  eloDgaled  { 
and  Jltiihi  must  for  the  present  be  taken  oa  titc  prefcmblc  reading. 

'   1  observe  a  fortlier  pocaliarily  in  this  la«t  coin,  wliicli  I  may  as  well  talie 
this  opportunity  of  notieiag.    A  pracliee  obtained  in  the  miutagtvi  of  tbe  ftnn—iiim 
monarch*,  from  Sapor  Zu'iaktiif  to  Yeidef^ird  II.,  of  inSDrilmig  the  word  JMJ>4u*    | 
in  the  pBiaUelogtaro  whieh  forms  tlie  column  of  the  altar.     The  word,  hovcm,  i 
varies  mnsidernhly,  both    in    completeneSB  uid    mxanej  of  cKproeBion,  on 
dinfarent  coinages,  and  on  some  of  the  better  executed  samples  the  iiiacribod  JelWn  I 

caw  in  point,  as  the  letters  run   JJ^fi^  >     '^■^'<^J  '     i?«>'*?^'  '    On  M.  J«  I 

Laogpiner'a  coin,  depicted  ns  No,  3,  PI.  VII.,  the  chanoten  ea)iraved  torta  Oim  I 


*ofd 


^. 


'  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  uniform  use  of  ji  both  m  H  and  L  In  tho  1 
legends  on  tliia  gem ;  thv  same  alphabetical  sign  doing  duly  for  R  in  PAhuri,  I 
and  r<ir  L  iii  HaJkn,  &o. 

■  Quarto.  Lnniluu.  IBOI.  I  venture  to  ililler  frum  Onsele;  in  the  traoacrip*  I 
lion  hi-  adopts  for  lin'  [e|;end  of  Ibis  gem ;    I  would  suggest  the  following— 

3^f*QXf  I  ^1^^  I  y"i^^  I  ■'^'"to  I  *-<3  y^i  j  \^*^) 

nmi»  I  HDio  I  W3^D  I  nms  I  rvi)  w»i3  I  wirm 
(l»rrlP  I  p 
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t  principality  iteelf.     In  t\ui»'  i»soa  tlic  iiiint-niark  occapiea  tha 

ion  originiiUy  asaigneit  to  these  reuonla — the  space  li>  tlie  left 

e  altar-flame.     Under  Vnralirftii  V,  tlio  sipi  appears  in  the  now 

i  mint  location,  at  the  liack  of  tlio  figure  atanding  on  the  right  of 

e  ftltar.     Henceforth,  this  monogram  te  of  common  ocAurrenco,  until 

'i  merges  into  the  more  comprchoni^ive  expression  uf  the  full  name  on 

s  ooine  of  the  Aralia,  given  under  «,  Plate  I. 

33.  Ji-^  =  Lo  -^It  liiw  heen  attempted  to  fix  this  mint- 
applying  to  the  town  of  Madain,  the  capital  of  the  Khuarus; 
again  I  mast  object  to  the  orthography,  as  the  name  of  this 
city  IB  invariably  written  in  Tabari,  8cc,  _j1jC«i  with  the  short 
Towol  (1,  and  not  with  the  long  one,  as  would  bo  neoeaaary  to  make  it 
■ocord  with  the  monogram  now  befon?  us. 


The  monogram  itself  ia  of  rare  occurrence,  being  aoen  only  o 
of  FiroE. 


No.  34.  )^  =  jM. — 1  do  not  think  i  can  well  err  Jn  assigning 
tbia  most  oommou  monogram  to  the  city  of  Mert.  From  the  time  of 
Kobad  the  sign  appears  with  regular  uniformity,  modified  slightly  iu 
the  outlines  of  it^  eompiinent  letters,  until  we  find  it  amplified  into 
Ui«  complete  form  it  nflsumoa  under  the  Arabs,     (See  i»,  Plate  I.) 

)m  =  jL)  or  ^j  .  —  1    ^ye    the    preference    to    the 
I  transcription    first   in  order,  beciiuse  I  have  not  met  with 
f  example  of  this  monogram  that  aasuroa  me  positively  that  the 
nd  letter  is  designed  for  an  A  ■     The  mint-mark  ia  not  of  very 
:  date,  as  far  oa  the  extant  coins  ahow   as.  inasmuch  as  its 
riieet  appearance  is  on  s.  medal  of  Hormuzdas  IV.     It  snbseqnently 
n  enough. 


I  No.  36.  iiy  ^  ^ . — This  also  ia  a  monogram  of  later  date,  and 
Eintroduccd  to  us  only  by  the  coine  of  Khusru  II.     It  seems  to 

wntinued  in  carrcncy  during  the  early  part  of  the  Arab  rnle. 

'.  Monltinann  has  projiosed  as  one  of  the  readings  for  a  niono- 
n  he  tmda  as  *i  the  name  of  the  city  of  Nchnwend  jJjUJ,'  the 

'   Aboired*,  iCjif  - 


w 
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HCCiic  nf  llip  prcat  Amii  vintory  tiver  llip  Pirsitin   hosts!.      I  il">  mil 
liny  otivioiiB  olijortioD   to  the   iitentilicntJon  as  applied  tu  tliu  ii 
now  before  us,  au  lusigntiieni  which  is,  to  a  ecrlalu  extent,  siip|iorU?<l  ] 
by  the  niimimniitio  evidence,  and  ia  clearly  prefoi&ble  to  the  aJter-  ] 
imtlvu  suggested  by  the  aamo  author  of  ^m^itehivan. 


No,  37.     -)  =  U  n 
the  yciir  30. 


,j-J    18    \ 


1  of  Khttsru  II..  of 


o.  38.     j(  :^      \. — TiiL'  monogram  J)    is  met  with    as  early 
■  rcigii  <il    ¥[ro?.;  in  frfiiiicnl  on  tlio  coins  of  KhuBrii  I.,  Hor-  1 
slV.,  «nd  Khasriill.,  extending  well  into  the  Arab  jieriod;  ami  I 


is  finitlly  u^ed 
>lat<>s  52  and  53  i 


I  the  money  of  Zi^d  bin   Abfl  SofiSn,  under  iJio 


.11.' 


No.  30.     -WJI   =   juj.— This 


;nis  pretty  well  aaeiirod. 
oved  Arab  coin. 


:it-mark  dales  only  from  Kliosnl 

tlie   reading,  bo  fur  as  it   ^I'i, 
not  met  willi  the  sign  on  nny    ' 


No.  40.  41)  ^  K^."— This  is  one  of  the  earlier  mint  indices  of  | 
tliu  eericd.  lieing  introduced  on  a  coiu  of  Yozdegird  I.  It  is  comn 
lip  to  llic  time  uf  Kbaart'i  I.,  after  which  it  is  onliroly  lost  »ight  of.  ' 
There  is  a  degree  of  saepioion  in  this  fact,  talion  in  connexion  witli  \ 
tlie  initijitory  appearance  of  the  aiiuilnr,  and  possibly  idraticaJ,  eiga. 
No.  3(J,  ou  the  coins  of  later  date,  when  wo  ooll  to  mind  that  in  many  | 
inetftnces  the  old  2  =  ^  became  tho  [  =  j  '"  *^^^  """'^  modem  I 
writing  which  preceded  the  Arab  coTujiwat.'  In  this  cnae,  wo  intut  ] 
abandon  the  idenlJiicatiun  of  Naliavend,  eaggeated  for  Ko.  36,  wliiohi 
under  the  amended  rcatling,  would  stand  for  s^  instead  of  aj  ■ 


'  Vol.  XII.  ]!.  and.  nnd  fig.  fi  of  PI.  ir.     8pe  nlso  "  Le  Gonie  di>  I'Orini 
Bnitellei',  IIUO. 

•  See  bIm),  LoiijjpWor.  VIII.  fi.     WUbod,  At.  Ani.  XVI.  S. 

'  Vol.  X  II.  370.  1  nm  boiiD'l,  howevrr.  to  xtiilii  lh»t  my  Imst  cviilenoif  of  I 
llio  uro  of  (,  fur  .  IB  in  iM  emiilojraelit  sb  the  iiiidni  in  ^^.^.^j  •  If  U  W  i 
nllowBble  to  tMd  lllis  iuiliai  at  ff  ,  nrnl  tniDBcnlw  Uiu  ihiU)  in  modDm  leltir*  | 
WW,  the  urgumant  nborr  will  bn  enmrlilcrnhly  shakon. 
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Nij-  41.  Jy*  ■=■  -J»*  ■ — '^''6  munogiam  liguroJ  uuder  No.  41 
incomplete  in  ila  uutliiio,  anil  I  liave  no  seconil  example  wlieivby 
supply  its  i  in  perfect  iuas  Tbe  original  now  cited  occurd  on  a  coiu 
Kobiiil,  in  the  British  Museum. 


No.  42.     aTj   -  J>' 


YokI,  - 


nut    thoroughly    satiiiGcil 


iritb  this  interpretation,  though  I  have  bat  little  to  urge  ngaJoet  it, 
and  certainly  have  nu  better  reading  to  propose.  My  difficulties  on 
this  head  htive  lieon  alroaily  stated  at  Largo  (Vol.  XII.  pp  281,  325).' 
%  have  placed  the  facsimilea  now  cited  among  the  Imperial  Sa-asanian 
ints,  because  they  occur  on  coins  bearing  the  name  of  Yezdegird  II.; 
tint,  properly  speaking,  they  should— in  virtue  of  the  jJll  ^v-*  which 
§  b  emblazoned  on  tbe  margin  of  the  pieces — be  classed  in  the  list  of 
the  Arab  mints,  as  1  have  discovered  no  distinct  instance  of  their 
mploymeot  on  the  money  of  the  earlier  Soasanian  monarchs. 


1^; 
appi 


No.  43.  *•  ^^  /  .  )-; '  *>*'  *"■ — '^'*'^  ^'S"  ^^^  makes  its  appear- 
e  form  given  nnJcr  No.  43,  on  a  coin  of  Khusrii  I.  Two 
examples  under  this  reign,  and  one  from  a  li'itm'illah  coin,  of  the 
year  35,'  are  all  I  am  able  to  quote  of  this  monogram. 


No.  44. — The  monogram  which  conoludes  the  list  of  Sassaniau 
its  is  met  with  only  on  a  ohus  of  Imperial  Gre-worsbip  coins, 
lose  nominal  legends  are  couched  either  in  a  very  nnusual  form  of 
ilW  or  some  kindred  modiScatiou  of  the  alphabet,  to  which  we 
(ve  not  as  yet  ao<[uired  the  key;  and  the  mint-record  ia  expressed 
apparently  in  a  similar  form  of  characters. 

The  Pehlvi  word  pAWY.  though  curiously  fashioned,  is  legible 
laloguue  marginal  inscription  on  the  obverse  may 
noilBrn  characters  by{(J-Oii  <ir.  as  other  coins  give 


UDir  extend  to  lUe  ocsunwy  of  the  inuiscriptioii  uf  the 
of  Yeideginl   II.   as  )  =  R,  wliicli  »  satLBTaclorily 

ikI  vi>H.ini5  111  tliL'  n1|)lin1)ulical  st^lo. 


- 

NOTES  ON  THE                       ^^^^^H 
ARAB   MINTS. 

,„ 

l»». 

Ja,   -  ..,— o_  b™., 

46 

6 

4r(ay>f<                     ? 

47 

r 

■»)r    -    u-      ij       «  '">"''" 

4(1 

rf 

^j*J^    =    (^,1 ,1,^_*  KhorAaaii 

40 

, 

^•f),    -    (jl .j-T  Kermdn 

50 

/ 

rr^>»  -  CJ^l-^      ' 

SI,  52        i 

1,  4 

U^r^i  -^^l^^      ' 

53.54 

^  J 

iNor-^'i  -  ■^^^'^j-^     '■ 

_,  Mery 


|OJ>'t)f 


(^i»a^ijj» 


-ijiij 


j  .  ^ul»-rjAwi 


SeJiaUn 

ft  Herat 


This  last  is  a  new  mint,  which  I  have  only  lately  met  with  on  a 
coin  of  Obcidullah  bin  Ziild,  dale.l  a,i>i>iirently  58  A.n. 

I  have  jircviously  (XII.  32G)  ventured,  eonicwliat  in  dtifiauce  of 
obvious    reaJinfja,    to  sugsest    that   tlio   mint   names   classed    under 
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^ 


Nob.  60,  61,  sAd  Hi,  id  the  above  dctiiil,  were  referable  tu  tlio  city 
ofBalkh;  the  enbjoined  eitracte  teud  eo  much  to  continn  my  Sret 
impreaeion,  th&t  I  liaTO  now  definitivelj  oJopUd  tho  identification,' 
ftt  wbiob  Hyde  had  already  arrived,  by  a  different  procoso  of 
ioductioD.' 


,iil  . 


,i". 


,iii 


'  J     ♦     ♦    -? — ^j-*"j 

*         «         J^   AxiL.   ^^^ij  iij'j'^  Mj^  t?**^ 

Sji^yf^  ^U  5  a-,1  ifJl  j'al  *5-  C««iJ!  i(j,*->  Ji  tyt*0^ 

Ujl      VJ**     3     AiiiL—      fyity^      KiSLiiJI      j^l      pLu      ^,u4~       ^yl 

H8.  FeriuDg-i-Jehinglrt    (IX*»jL^:Li,al 

It  Qu;  bo  objected,  that  I  have  ctaeohere  (Mint,  No.  4)  proposed  the 
f*  aa  the  eqninUmt  of  the  lecolid  letter  ia  the  modem  trsDBcriptioa  of 
j^l ,  and  that  I  DOW  adopt  the  Pulilvi  jj  m  the  rtpreBentatJTe  of  that  character; 
but  I  ahoold  elaim  the  option  on  the  groand  at  provincial  varialioiiR,  had  I  not 
■ireadjF  toedaUic  authority  for  the  absolute  chimin uCabilit;  of  the  two  Pehlri 
lntn&    See  Coloael  Bawtinson'i  coin,  quoted  under  Mint  9. 

Rolig.  Vet.  Pers.,  p.  b2*  (Edit.  1760). 


r 
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The  first  nnralierof  Ibe  "Zciitschrift  der  Deatschen  morgenlSndlw 
OescUeulHft"  of  1850  publishes  a  series  of  Icttera  from  Dr.  MoHt- 
ninnD,  addressed  to  Profeseor  Obliauseu  of  Kiel,  on  the  subject  at 
SassaitiRQ  Coins.  As  tho  major  part  of  Dr.  Mordtmanii'a  iuTCAtigA- 
tiona  refer  to  the  SEuisBnian  proper,  or  Imperial,  series,  1  do 
propose  tu  enter,  iu  this  place,  iuto  any  genenil  exainiDatioii  of  th« 
points  toDched  upon  by  him;  but  1  feel  uijsclf  bound  to  notice  bis 
laudable  endeavours  to  illnelrate  the  very  difficult  question  of  tint 
identification  of  certain  Sassonian  luints. 

I  avoid  reproducing  Dr.  M.'s  facsimiles,  which  in  many  caaeB 
decidedly  fiLnlty,  and  cuutent  myself  with  quoting  bis  entire  lutt,  hj 
attaching  tho  numhere  eurreeponding  with  similar  outlines  lignrad  in 
the  aecumpauyiug  Plate  (No.  1.)  to  a  reprint  of  his  detuti  of  iater- 
pretatious. 

Dh.  MoRiiTM  Ann's  List  (p.  03,  loco  eit.). 


No.  19.  i*.™. 

No.  39.  fruh«A  pur. 

„     3S.  Si  Blui. 

„    40.  A'oFAtehiy«n«l«ir;tf«Ao»ond. 

[not  met  with]  Ad  ctbcignn. 

„    S7.  SI  Mhr. 

No.  3.1.  Afa  da  (Mcdiw). 

„     20.  JTarkuia  oder  Kitilaa. 

„    34.  AfoM  euderiu. 

„    14.  Dubj-lou? 

„        0,    Su  B>. 

„      0.  Sind. 

W¥  ^■""■"'? 

„    21.  Ser  man. 

.,     29.  JE-flitJ. 

[not  wot  with]  Zal  testui. 

^?    ? 

No.  16.  Zer  endsh. 

„     1 1.  JcAm  >t»U  =  Eolwiiuw, 

„     21.  ZorfriMpi. 

„    3«.  Jetd. 

As  I  have  already  given  my  own  tentntivo  roudings  in  detail,  1 
will  not  here  recapitulate  my  diifereuoes  with  Dr.  Mordunann,  but 
simply  coufoss,  with  hut  little  satisfaction  to  myself,  to  the  i-alidily 
of  the  following  summary,  which  sets  forth  the  state  of  the  caw 
between  us. 

I  the  interpretation  proposed  for  Noe. 


2.  I  do  not  object  to  the  rending,  bat  am  not  convinced  of  tba 
applicability  of  the  identification  suggested  for  Nos.  19,  S3,  27, 
and  11. 

a.  I  do  not  rend  the  given  letters  in  the  sam<!  manner  aa  Br.  SI. 
iit  Nes,  34,  8,  0,  16,  24,  30,  iO,  SO.  lu  21,  the  facsimile  ineert«d  in 
tlia  tost  is  appareiiUv  nu  error  for  32,  which  Imt  uuijuostionitbly 
rcpte««flt«  tbe  lellen  )f  =  S- 
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As  I  have  poiated  out,  without  reserve,  my  uhjootions  tu  itiany 
I  e(  Dr.  Mordtmann's  interpretatioua  of  miot  monogranis,  1  tiiii  ^'lail 
)  have  it  in  my  power  to  tiuote,  with  general  acquieaeence  iu  ita 
I  tonor,  the  possn^o  wherein  my  fellow-labourer  rectifies  M.  ile  Long- 
I  pirier'ii  erroneous  attriliution  of  aeveraJ  meduhj  of  the  Sitssauian 
I  lloDarchs. 

Tliough  this,  like  maoh  I  have  avoided  referring  to,  di>es  not 
diret:tly  ooncem  my  present  purpose,  yet  a  just  correction  of  so  much 
faulty  Pchlvi  readiug  cannot  fail  to  be  vainable  to  all  who  woald 
study  the  earlier  suite  of  Persian  medals  as  introductory  to  a  know- 
leilge  of  the  later  series,  iuiicribed  with  but  little  modified  IcgouJa 
a  similar  tongue. 

"Femer  kann  ich  Ilinen  bei   Longpil-rier  folgeude  Irrthiiwor,  bw. 
^Zosatze,  uachweiseu: 

"Pi.  VII.  Nr.  2  ist  nichl  Artaxerses  II.,  eoudern  JeidigirJ  I. 

Die  Umsohrift  auf  ilem  Avers  let  : 

Mazdauun  bag  HattacKi  Jezdkerl'i  Jtalkan  Malka. 

Das  Wort  Rastachi  ist  mir  unlickannt,  wie  ich  bcreits  oben 

crwiibnt  babe.     Dagegou  freut  cs  micb,  aus  dom  Teit  (Vor- 

redo  S.  II.  Anm.  3)  zu  erfahron,  dass  Hr.  Tychseo  dcu  Naueu 

Jeaikerti  schon  ganz  so  gofundon  bat,  wie  ich  :  ein  Zusanimea- 

trefien,  wclcbes  die  Richtigkoit  unserer  Ansicbt  gegen  Long- 

perier  woht  eioher  atellt. 
"PI.    VII.  Nr.  aistebenfellaein  Jozdigird  I. 
"PI.  VIII.  Nr.  3  a.  4  aind  nicht  Jezdigird  I.,  sondeni  Jozdigird 

II. 
"PL  X.  Nr.  1  istein  Kubad  Tom  J.  12. 
"Ft.  X.  Nr.  3  ist  kein  Duhamasp,   sondem    ein  Kubad.      Die 

Anfschrift  auf  der  Vorderscite  iat  Kamat  a/[zud].     Die  Miiuzo 

ist  aua  lapahaQ,  vom  J.  1 8. 
"  PI.  X.  Nr.  4.  Die  Umsobrift  auf  der  KehrsoiU)  heisst  volletandig; 

links  Chuirub.     Tilietar  si.     Choaroes  34. 

reahts  Iran.   Ajiud  direfiA.    Persion.    Es  lebe  daa  Reiclispaiiici-. 
"  PI.  X.  Nr.  5  ist  ein  Cbosroea  I,  vom  J.  26,  aus  Susa. 
"PL  XI.  Nr.  2  enthiilt  ganz  deutliub  die  aramaigcho  Zahl  ei-ns 

TTIH  mit  dem  Flaalatrich,     [This  is  ^Jm^i  Icn.] 
<•  Minaicbtlich  PI.  XI.    Nr.  3   behalte  Jeb  mir  vor,  in  Wien,  wo 

eiob   daa   Original    bofindlt,    die    vollstaadigo    Dmilung    der 

Legeudcn  lo  versuchen. 
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COINS. 

Among  eome  liaplicate  Safisaninn  coins  that  have  be«n  loft  in  thit 
country  by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  I  notice  one  bearing  tlie  nume  of 
Zitld  bin  Ab6  SuQiio,  which  purports  to  have  been  mintoil  at  B«iz», 
in  tlifl  year  5G  a.h.  Historiml  evidence  iDcontaetably  prorea  tliat 
ZM  dieil  in  RaoiKan,  a, a.  53;  bo  th&t  the  piece  in  i|nestioD  most 
Lave  been  strnck,  and  in  like  uiftnoer  tbo  reverse  die,  need  in  its 
cnin&ge',  niuet  have  boea  prepared,  some  three  yean  snbsoqueDt  to 
his  decease.  This  is  not  by  any  means  the  first  posthuFuutiB  coin  of 
this  governor  I  have  had  to  ijuote;  indeed,  Noa.  5  nnd  8  (|»,  US, 
XII.)  Dommenee  an  independent  series  (a.u,  64  and  65),  of  whioh  the 
present  medal  furnisher,  for  the  time  being,  the  completion. 

I  do  not  look  upon  the  appearance  of  posthunions  coins  as  oon- 
atitiitiiig  any  real  difficulty  in  these  inquiries,  though  I  warned  my 
readers  from  the  very  Grat  (p.  257,  XII.)  not  to  rely  too  mnch  upon 
any  later  dates  that  were  at  all  opposed  to  other  testimony.  The 
pmctico  of  putting  forth  these  continuations  of  an  est&l>liiihed  cotui^ 
andoubtedly  detracts  materiaUy  from  the  complete  value  of  coins  as 
evidences  to  dates;  hut  n-hen  known,  and  regarded  wit^  due  caution, 
it  should  be  but  little  liable  to  mislead. 

No.  I.  PI.  I.  (No.  66,  PI.  in.  fig.  XVI.  previouB  scHm,  Vol.   XIL  p.  317 
Jounwl  Rofol  Adstic  Society).     Silver.     Mr.  fiardoe  Elliot. 


UB  subject  of  inqairy  to  ■^certain  whether  the  obvme  dia 
HI  the»e  DcMunna. 

■  It   has    been    luggostnl   that    this   monogrun   should    bo    intcftKclel    •■ 
X^M   '^   rV-^'  '^*''"'''     Apart  &«ui  the  dcllcimcy  of  tlie  roquiuU  luilen 
originBl.  1  nota  the  ■erioua  objcel 
tliv  muaognot  iu  quMlioo  is  used 


a  the  rvailcring  propiw«l,  in  Iha  fael  thai 
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t  qnote  tbin  coin  as  aflbrdinK  id  its  well-prwerveil  legend  a  snlia- 
fiustory  confirmatloa  of  the  reading  formerl;  pro)>o6ed  for  the  only 
fellow-osample  of  the  money  of  this  governor  yet  giablished.  I  am, 
however,  itill  unable  to  offer  any  farther  historical  tofonuation  calcu- 
lated to  throw  light  upon  the  identity  of  the  person  here  named  aa 
Abdalrahmiin-i-Zeid. 


r  Vo.  11.  PI.  I.   (vuunt  at  No.  53,  PI.  IIL  %.  XV.  prenoui  snica,  Vol.  XII. 
p.  310).     Silver,     Weight,  43  gr.     M;  Cubinet. 


Ho.  II.  a.     A  second  unpublished  epecinion  of  this  mintage,  lat«ly 
pnrchaeed  for  the  British  Musonm,  bears  date 


1.  2  (vMifcnt  at  No.  30,  n.  II.  fig.  VL  pravious  serim,  Vul.   XII.  p.  30a). 
SQtct.     The  A^tic  Society  of  Bengal.     Unique. 


1  have  previously  given  a  coin  of  Anniar-i-Obeidallah,  struck  lu 
10  year  in  Kerman. 

The  olass  of  coins  of  which  No.  II.  ie  a.  epecinieu  bavo  hitherto 

wn  but  imperfectly  described,  as,  nheu  I  published  the  notice  of  the 

lour  pieces  grouped  under  No.  XV,  Plate   HI.    VoL  XII.  of  thin 

Boumat,  I  felt  some  beeltution  in  prouounoijig  them,  wh«t  in  ofloot 
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they  prove  to  be,  anonymous  coins,  itnpresstHl  with  ibo  onlioajy  I 
titular  dcui^idtiuus  appertainiog  to  the  dignity,  but  wanting  in  the  I 
ideolificatory  name  of  the  ruling  Kbalif.  The  previously  made  known  I 
examples,  together  with  those  I  am  now  able  to  cite,  fumidi  the  J 
following  list: — 


I.  No.  II.,  Bliove  deaaribud 

S.  Jin.  XV.  (previous Bariei 

It.  Seuood  BpcciiDBn  iibovu  q 

4.  NiB.  XV/„XV/,,  p.  31 

5.  No.  XV!,. 


Dusbjjerd,  a.i 


,  Vui.  XII.    r«ja 
liiio        Kitnabma,  a.b. 


54 


Moiviah. 
87 1 

C3   Yetli. 
„i  AbdAlUh-bin- 
"^1       Zolioir. 


To  complete  the  aeries,  and  Uring  nuder  one  view  all  coins  bMring  I 
collateral  legends,  ne  well  as  to  prove  the  legitimacy  of  the  intftrpre^  I 
tation  prop<)sed,  1  would  also  cite  the  introductory  coin  of  Moaviak, 
No.  52,  p.  31B,  Vol.  XII.,  and  refer  to  the  cooclndiag  specimen  of 
this  mised  seriea  entered  below  iindiT  No.  IV.     These  two  coins  will    i 
be  seen  to  vary  from  the  anonymnQs  pieces,  only  so  far  aa  in  exhibiL- 
ing  the  proper  name  of  the  Khalif  at  the  commencement  of  the  legend, 
in  lieu  of  the  general  term  Abdallak,  which  was  elsewhere  much  used 
us  a  leading  preGx,'  and  was  common  to  all  as  assumed  "  servMita  of  ] 
God." 

The  legends  of  these  medals  afford  further  subject  for  rt'inark,  in 
the  expression  of  the  title  of  the  Khalif,  which  is  seen  to  be  Amir  of  I 
the  Koreish,  and  not  Amir-ul-Muoiiiun'iu,  or  "  Commauder  of  the  ■ 
Faithful,"  as  is  uftirtiiod  by  writteu  history  to  have  been  the  form 
officially  adopted  by  Omar.'  The  term  .  ,  ^^1^  Al  j^i  does  not 
occur  on  the  coinage  of  the  Khalifs  until  the  ago  of  Al  Mansfir, 
A.u.  136—158. 

Having  now  assembled  under  a  separate  heading  all  the  medahi  of 
this  class,  1  would  take  this  opportunity  of  adverting  to  a  phitotogicsl 
question  that  arises  out  of  a  comparison  of  the  tenor  of  their  legends. 
It  will  be  observed  that  Nob.  52,  53  (old  series),  Nob.  II.  and  It.  a  \ 


t 


'  Ocklcy,  1.  pp.  174,  3il,  &«. :  "  Vtara  the  scrvnnt  of  Oml,  Onuu-,"  Ac. 

Tftbari,  MS.     (.  ^Sli 
pUm    yjL^    ^^4\     ^l   .Xac      |_^1     flJll  A**     ,_^_y^         V        * 


^^fa 
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I  (now  fjuotcd),  ag  well  as  a  coin  piililiabcd  by  Mordtmatin  (p.  81,  /.  c), 
«11  of  whirh  arc  tlie  proilnee  of  the  Darabgenl  niintj  express  tlie  ctm- 

■  necting  particle  forming  the  gcnilire,  wliicU  follows  the  word  Amir, 
R«id  precedes  the  nunc  of  the  tribe,  by  the  Pelilvi  letters  }\  =  J 
Birhich  combination  I  suppose  to  be  identical  in  use  with  the  same 
Iparticle  as  it  occura  io  the  Apeetan-Mi-yeidan  of  the  gems.  Whereas 
Fin  the  coins  nnmbered  54,  55,  XV/j,  and  XXIV.,  old  series  (the 

Utter  of  which  is  repniduced  as  No.  IV.  of  the  present  list),  whieb 

issued  from  the  various  mints  designated  by  the  monogntms  27,  g,  h, 

and  f),  PI.  I.,  we  find  the   ordinary  sign  of  the  genitive  j  ==  is 

L prefixed  to  the  term  Koreieh,  which  ia  itself  so  far  modified  from  its 

■  i>rthograpliy  in  the  other  examples  as  to  re^inire  a  separate  initial 

Tbe  contrast  then  atnnda  as  follows: 

Diriiligard      ^Vl-V->r^ 

Other  mints    ^'Vl-V-'^P 

Whether  the  indications  now  noticed  ovidcMc«  any  dialectic  ilif- 

}  ferenca  as  existing  on  the  sites  whence  the  variations  emanated,  is  a 

point  which    may  fairly  aride,   supposing   my  deductions  from   the 

materials  available  are  just.     I  mnst,  however,  admit  to  niyGelf  that 

the  peeitiou  I  have  suggested  is  sufficiently  hazardous,  loasniueh  us 

the  Ul  I  osaume  to  be  a  separate  particle  may  possibly  prove  to  be  n 

mere  inapt  effort  of  the  Persian  artisans  to  express,   in  their  own 

mperfoct  alphabet,   the   Arab   artioulation  of    (j  in  JijjS-     And 

[equally  the  local  nse  of  the  ^,  especially  if  it  be  an  addition  as 

■opposed  to  a  substitution,  may  merely  indicate  a  system  of  omission, 

Intentional  or  otherwiBe,  on  the  p:irt  of  the  moneyers  of  Darahgerd — 

iesion,  I  must  ailil,  I  find  nut  infrenuent  in  the  money  of  Zijld 

l^bin  Abii  Soiidn. 


|No.  m.  PI.  I.      Unpublishea.     Silver.  Mr.  Biiraoe  EiUot.      Un^ur 

(         Jfyj       ^f> ;'  if 

K«v.     Lpft.  f»-<3y         '.l^^^ i *     * 

ElBlt.  J«  1 »     II 
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I  iilontify  the  Governor,  whose  natno  U  !tDpr6see«l  apon  Uie  above 
coin,  na  Mohammad,'  the  maoi  AlduUah  btn //ifnm,  gf  wlioBeap[K>int- 
ment  Tnbari  affords  us  the  following  coufimiatory  detftils  : — 

■**^^  V^  Jfr*'    '-?=^'    bi^y^   -TT-   LT?'    •-^^-'^  if?  3  -^^^Jj' 
(_jjI  j  clUi^Xj  jfJi«iifj  L^jwlj-*  **  ^  •>^   3j^  jLi  j(  J    ^Li 

Eitnicted  from  an  Indian  MS.  Tubari,  ia  the 

In  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  MS.,  No.  99,  the  passago  varie*,  n 


No.  IV.   Fl.  I.  (No.  G6,  PI.  III.   fig.  xxi 
74*d  gr.      BritlBh  Museum.     Uii[qDi:. 


-  1 


Ma's-      _jirt>j»it'      m 


TliJH  Li)ii>  iiawcaMa  an  ulilitioDal  intor«t  id  iLe  fact  of  ile  Iwiiig  dm  only  a 
in  tliG  entire  seriea  of  Aralieo-Pebiri  mono;  that  iirotmtJi  u*  vitli  tliu 
MoLainmul!    inilee.l,    it   affords,  proLnbly.  tl,o  single   exUnt  mom 

vKprcnion  of  the  ilesignatian  of  the  Arnliian  Prophot  in  the  PehlTi „ 

w<-ll  as  offiiring  one  of  llie  earliest  inslnnPM  of  ita  thai  infrequoiil  ii'w  u  a  e^m- 
momorntlve  ippDllBtian. 
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In  iloscribing  tliU  coin  on  a,  jireviouB  oiwasion  {p.  319,  Vol.  XII.}, 

I  IraDscrilieil  tlio  kgiinila  precisely  iis  I  propose  to  ilo  at  proaenL     ! 

,9  Dot,  however,  at  tliat  moment  so  confident  in  my  dccijiberment 

o  venture  to  place  it  among  my  <ither  proven  readings.     My  cause 

>e  chiefly  from  the  fact  of  the  cxiateuce  of  one  unqucstion- 

D  of  Abdnlmalik,  which  ilisptayej  not  only  a  varying  ortho- 

mphy  in  the  leading  name,  but  whose  affiliating  legend  continued  lu 

totally  different  style  from   that   observable    on    tlie  piece  under 

s  case  (No.  45,  p.  312,  XII.),  the  nominal  formula; 


i  doubt  a 


1' 


while  in  the  other  instance  it  waa  necessary  to  reconcile  the  appro- 
I,  to  the  same  owoersliip,  of  the  following  strikingly  eontraated 


Abdnlmalfk 
f-UrfiC» 


hHikiu.      I      I 


1  J 


ktc  investigations  iuto  the  history  of  the  coinage  of  thie 
Kriod  have,  aa  I  have  before  remarked,  led  rae  to  expect  a  much 
|DWer  degree  of  either  orthographical  exactitude  or  general  uniformity 
^  stylo  in  the  adaptation  of  Arab  names  and  titles  than  I  was  at  one 
time  prepared  to  demand;  and  as  the  determination  of  one  portion  of 
tlie  subject  naturally  contributes  to  the  elucidation  of  the  rcmalnilcr, 
the  definite  appropriation  of  this  coin  to  the  ruling  Khalif  is  almost 
necessitated  in  itself  by  the  a3ei<!nment  lately  mado  of  the  class  of 
loney  detailed  under  No.  II. 


Among  Hubseqacut  contributions  to  the  general  series,  1  must  not 

nit  to  quote  a  coin  of  Hcjaj  bin  Yiisaf,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 

1  Boin,  A.H.  7S.     Th«  annual  dale  is  slightly  imperfect  in  the 

BDncluding  portion,  but  is  otherwise  quite  satisfactory  in  its  import, 

detaining  in  full  legibility  the  letters  E[-ufe^fe.H[j^ 

Tlie  obverse  die  differs  in  its  details  from  the  original  used  in  the 

iwinagu  of  No.  47  (p.  314,  XII.),  which  piece   was  issued  from  the 

I  mint   in   the  uucceeding  year,  inasmuch  as  it  reproduces  the 

niirc  Arabic  legend  which  occurs  on  the  raargina  of  the  coins  of 

^ys  instcuj!  of  llie  shorter  invocation  of  dJl  ^^^ . 
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SASSANIAN  GEMS. 
I  Luvo  liTit  few  observatioua  wberewitli  to  preface  my  catnlo^tf  ot 

In  detailing  tbe  brief  deBcriptione  of  tKe  deyices  peculiar  to  « 
in  their  serial  order,  I  have  thgeght  h  might  be  uecf"!  tn  appeoif  a  ] 
modem  Pehlvi  tranacript'  of  the  legeuJa,  whose  ^cfiimiles  ttppeotr  in  ' 
Plato  II.  ' 

Altbongh  I  pretend  t«  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  langnngo  1 
itself,  I  trust  that  even  a  mere  mechaniea.1  reproductioe  of  the  ftticiont    ^ 
writing,  in  a  defined  and  uniform  typo,  may  aid  those  whi 
lees  accuetomeil  to  the  vagaries  of  Sassanian  scal-engraverB,  than  mine 
have  nccesaarily  become. 

My  seoond,  or  printed  list  of  legends,  haa  been  taken  de  novo  from 
the  original  moniimenlB,  which  bftve  served  in  aomo  caees  to  correct   , 
errora  aiul  ommissionp  in  the  previously  completed  nnaetatio  copy. 

The  majority  of  the  gems  or  seals, — for  to  tho  latter  class  do  they  i 
more  correctly  pertain, — seem  to  belong  to  the  Sasaanian  period  of 
Persian  history.  Some  of  those,  whose  devices  are  distinguished  by  tli« 
nee  of  the  Parthian  cap,  and  an  old  style  of  writing,  I  should  bo  dia-  , 
posed  lo  refer  to  a  very  early  epoch  in  the  domination  uf  the  race  of  I 
Adeshir  Bnbek,  if  not  to  a  date  even  prior  to  the  empire  founded  by  I 
that  individual ;  bnt.  generally  Bpcaking,  the  form  of  tho  characters  of  I 
the  legend  will  afford  the  safest  baais  for  a  determination  of  the  relft-  | 
tivo  era,  due  regard  being  always  had  for  what  must  i>e  couflldered  1 
local  or  provincial  peculiarities  in  tbe  fashion  of  the  letters,  &<!. 

The  more  modern  s[>e(umeD8,  such  as  Nob.  63, 74,75,7G,  77,  BS,  &a.,  J 

'  I  h«ve  generally  diatiiiguisiiBil  tlii    J  =   j  and  J)   ^  (^  by  thwr  O 
Pelilii  diacritical  pointc,  bb  llie  rointtition  of  the  unmnrked  i ,  whioli  In  iu  nannal  1 
roriD  answared  for  p,  o,  and  a,  &« ,  tended  to  complicate  nttlier  iIimi  simplify  tho  1 

I  Imvo  also  takva  >  hbiTty  witli  m;  ^pc  of  making;  useof  jj,  pfoporl;  ^,  te 
mnrk  ttie  ^  ^  ^  ns  discrliniiiatud  tniiti  4)  ^  I  •  f"'  l>>»l  1  fulliiWRi  tbe  medcni 
Puni  practice  of  employing  one  character  to  represent  the  two  divunc  wiDoda,  I 
should  haro  left  mj  tnuiwript  leu  legible  than  the  origlnala,  for  wlioiw  riueldfttioii 
it  •»  intended. 

For  the  dirtinetion  Iwlwoen  the  ^  =  ^  ,  and  )  :=  i^\ ,  1  hftvo  brer 
nljli(TBd  to  rely  Upon  the  Pi'niijiii  type,  and  the  obTiona  difforcnoe  in  tlie  ba-  J 


these  relics  after  the  tleviceH  they  chanced  to  hold  ii 


i  ^111.     Steuart  Culleetio 


ti»b  Mu^ 
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nmy,  I  ibiiik,  be  adjudged  lu  a  tniicli  more  rercnt  period,  and  oiie  etm- 

aidenibly  Eubaeijuent  to  the  date  of  tlie  Arab  conquest. 

In  rygrird  to  the  arraugeinent  adopted  ia  the  clafisi  Rent  ion  of  these 

objeets.  Its  I  (lid  not  vcDture  tu  rely  cooolusively  on  any  epochal  dis- 
I  tributioa  founded  on   the  form  of  the  character,  and  had  atill  lew 

rea.son  to  trust  my  own  moat  imperfect  efforts  at  linguistic  jntcrpretit- 
I  tion,  I  was  forced  to  adopt  the  only  reitiuining  resource,  and  lo  group 

^^      th( 


.  So.  I. — Large  lapis-lazi 
No.  6  ii  23.' 

Dovice. — Bust  of 
by  the  Partbi 
fUlete:  tlie  ha 


AD,  facing  to  the  right;  head  sunnoan ted 
tiara,  behind  which  ore  seen  the  regal 
1  Arranged  in  formally-twistod  plaits;  the 
heard  aJao  seems  to  have  been  curled  an«r  the  ancient  manner, 
though  it  is  short  in  comparison  to  those  of  Achfetnenian's : 
a  large  globular  ear-riog  depends  from  the  ear. 


'    Where 
k«1ungii>g  to 


licrwise  apeclliocl,  Itie  i^niH  i 


1  append  a  natice  of  the  (hieo  iui 

—  Biul  of  priuco  to  the  ri),'li»s   Ix 

to  llie  figure  descrilHHl  iiudec 

ttBtml — AlTBHily  qiiotpd,  unilei 


a  i>  ou» 


Mint  Ho.  32,  inpri. 


—  BuU,  with  profile  lo  tliH  ri^jht ;  the  liair  >*  arrnnEe<i  in  el> 
fOtire  skull,  bat  depivds  behuiil  in  pUitocI  iwjiiu;  ihi 
plaited,  wliile  the  beard  itself  in  uiiEurleil ;  an  mr-riiig  *■ 

tl>e  fit-ure. 


I.e  right. 

lHM.ie.li   U.n  liuir  sniooll., 
of  i:.e  lif-Ml. 

jJiio^-o  BflK^a 

(i  L-urU  nimii  ih« 
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No,  2.  Dfvioe. — Coarsely H>xociit4Mi  bust  anJ  proiilt^,  to  tbc  rielit, 
nritU  Parlhitbii  cs|i ;  tlio  hair  i«  in  strsiiglit  pUitfi;  tlio  bcnnJ 
is  sliort  (imJ  unnirled. 

No.  3<  Dfviee. — Bust  to  the  riglit,  face  in  profile,  witli  r^rtiiiaii  ti.im 
Euid  fiUeU;  the  beard  is  short,  and  the  bair  aliglilly  curlnl 
at  tbe  back  of  tlie  neck ;  below  tlie  breaet  ilikI  ■round  tho 
elioulders  appear  objects  that  elsewhere  ore  seen  to  be  wing*. 

No.  4.  Device. — Bust  of  a  male,  to  the  right;  the  hcatl  is  nnpovered, 
but  the  hair  ih  arraiified  in  close  short  curls  aroand  tho  fore- 
head and  back  of  the  neck ;  tho  benrd  is  modcnilcly  lon^ 
and  poioted;  the  car-rinj;  mid  n  close-fitting  plain  dteas 
complete  ihe  picture. 

No,  5.  Z)f VMM.— Nearly  similar  to  No.  4,  with  the  exeuptiou  of  tlw 
beard  and  ear-ring,  which  are  wauling. 

No.  8.  Dfvioe. — Bast,  with  c!o§e  eap  and  fillets;  the  hair  is  curled 
in  ringlets  at  the  back ;  the  l>card  is  short ;  ear-rings,  tic 

Three  stairs  are  seen  cm  tho  front  of  the  breast. 

No.  7.     Dtvir.r.—l\ofA  simihir  to  iho  last,  with  the  exocptioD  of  t 

back-hair, — which  is  in  uiose  circular  curls, — and  the  tluvd    | 
stirs, — wbith  are  rejilaccd  by  a  single  star  and  a  cresoont  in 
the  field,  located  respectively  on  difforent  side*  of  the  fignra. 

'  I  quettion  whvlhur  the  fliul   and  peauttirnktc   tctlan  in  this  Irgrod,   aa 
well  as  ilin»  to  Im  tmo  in  a  dmiUr  pOMiiin)  in  an  on»loBOu»  word  on  Nok  BB,  l 


^tm 


PEHLTI  OOIHB,  OIHB,  BTO. 

Device. — A  foinaie  bust,  uearly  i.leutical  witli  liiat  cngmvcd 
uader  No.  12,  PI.  III.,  with  llie  exLt.'ptioD  of  tim  handG  und 
arois,  wUich  aro  here  allogetlier  omitted ;  a  flower  is  eecn 
above  the  front  of  tlie  liend,  attaclicd,  tm  it  were,  to  the 
circlet  of  the  fillet. 

No.  9.     Device. — See  engraving,  PI.  Ill, 


No.  10.     iJcwce.— See  ongravinK,  PL  HI, 

No.  II.     Dtvite. — Coaraely-oxecuted  liuat,  dinutar  to  No,  6. 
Z^g-^id  (imperfect)  —(»JfflM    ^1^^ 

oaght  not  to  bn   renderrd  oh  Ilie   BUiglc  rawel    <U.      I    lisTc   met  with   wventl 
appireol  inalancea  of  vrli»t  I  should  li^rm  tlio  iiu]ilioaton  of  Ivnj  Bnal    _^  =  e's 
■Dppljiug  till-  place  of  All  41 ,  nnd,  h  id  Ihe  caw  of  the  ^  ,  we  li&ve  ruimd  tlw 
I  optiomU  mudilicaliciii  of  llie  normal  farni  of  llie  lelter  intu  a  chanuMt  nearly 

■imiluljr  outlined  to  that  now  under  notice  (Kbnbua,  PI.  L  c,  and  V(d.   XII. 
pp.  .t2S,  342,  343,  PI.  Ill   9.  10). 

Sa  wc  ntay  Curl;  ndmit  the  applicability  of  a  parallel  B^'Btem  to  a  leltec  p<H- 
aeBsing  bo  tniuiy  analogoua  detiuU  sb  tlie  4)  evinces  in  camiuaD  with  the  jj  . 

I  imagine  I  detect  no  nccusionjil  difference  between  the  op«u  forms  of  the  two 
latters,  nich  as  would  ttccnnl  rtirectly  with  the  ori|;inaU  uf  each,  in  the  lower 
eoRiere  of  the  m   being  kppt  nl  a  more  direct  angle  tlian  wu  requisite  to  funn 

Ie  more  inclined  lines  of  j^  ;  liut,  as  we  have  seen  iu  tlic  case  of  tlie  prototypes 
emselves,  it  will  not  do  to  rely  upon  thece  apparent  indicaboua. 
tn  geoM  Nm.  6  and  40  I  have  adoptud  the  41  in  my  trantcnptiun  of  a  nearly 
intical  ohanetcr,  and  I  shoDld  propose  a  like  rendin);  for  the  donhtfu]  lotceis  in 
w.  31  and  3H. 
>  Soo  Gem  S.S. 
1 


i  n 


BOTES  OH  THB 
w. — See  engraving,  PI.  III. 

/fljiw-  Circle. — ^-vyjj    *y 
I.     Device. — Sec  engraving,  PI.  III. 

Dtvicr. — Bust,  to  the  right;  the  hair  is  airangeJ  in  sm&ll 
close  curls  over  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head, 
anil  formed  into  n  large  knot  at  the  back;  thin  bean], 
ear-ring,  and  supporting  wings,  as  described  nuder  No.  3 : 
to  the  right  of  the  gem  is  oeen  the  Triqoeta — a  symbol 
which  forms  the  leading;  device  on  the  reverses  of  certain 
Sub- Parthian  coins, 

Legtnd. —  j*4iJj 

.     Device. — Imperfectly-designed    bust;    the   hair   ia    in    close 
curls;  no  perceptible  be3,rd. 

Legend— \^j^0^    ljry<t 

Device. — Bust,  coarsely  executed;  the  hair  is  arranged  like 
a  close  skull-cap;  the  beard  is  long,  and  apparently 
pointed. 

Legend.— M^^    )\    ytftM^    S,'f}^^ 

.     Device.— Sc;  engrnvii.-,  PI.  III. 


'  Nuisia  of  (he  Indo-ScytUinn  cninn,  (Artemis,  AphroJIto,)  the  tutelnry  pA- 
dess  oT  Armenia;  BIbf  N£iil  of  ilip  Iiidinn  MoEteme,  &c.  See  .rour.  As.  Soc. 
Bt'ng.,  III.  419,  V.  3CG;  AHnnn  Antiqus,  36*2;  II.  MnccabecB,  t.  13. 

'    «Li  ShAh,  is  written  J»J(J      -    ^  on  Ouselry's  gem,  Nn.  3. 


PKHLVl   UOISS,  QSUB,  KTC. 

Device. — A  well-Uesigned  beardless  Lead;  the  li&ir  is  closely 
GDioothe<I  down  over  the  upper  part  of  tbo  bead,  and  is 
encircled  by  a  band,  below  which  are  arranged  a  row  of 
close  curls,  which  are  doubled  at  tbe  back  of  the  neck;  the 
ear-ring  and  the  upper  portion  of  a  cloae-litting  tunic  com- 
plete the  ligure,  which  lA  supported  by  half'extended  wing^. 

I.     ZJei'iVf.— A  gryphon."     See  engraviug,  PI.  Ill,  _ 

[   No.  20.     Device.— h  gryphon.      See  engraving,  PL  III. 
Lrgeud.—fSi    )(     ^f«^^    Jir»C* 

No.  2!.     iJniV*.— The  Assyrian  bull.     See  Engniving,  PI. 
Zeyenrf.— j)(Uj»     ^fBJA 

I  V».  21  A.' — I  am  uucioua  to  call  attention  to  the  degraded  type  of  th« 
Aiiejman  bull,  and  the  Arabic  (KuGc)  legend  that  encircles 
it,  delineated  in  Plate  III.  aa  No.  21  A.  It  is  difficult  to 
Bay  in  what  precise  light  we  ought  to  view  the  indications 
afforded  by  the  association  of  tbo  emblem  of  that  most 
ancient  form  of  worship  with  the  sacred  alphabet  of  the 
Koran — whether  the  mythological  symbol  is  to  be  accepted 
a&  indicating  the  continuance  of  popular  revereDco  for  its 
rites  and  ceremonies,  or  whether  onr  Arab  owner  is  merely 
to  be  supposeil  to  have  adopted  for  his  sign et^de vice  d 
picture  pleading  to  his  fancy,  without  reference  to  its  intent 
and  meaning.  Of  the  two,  the  former  interpretation  seems 
to  claim  most  bvonr.     However,  be  this  as  it  may,  our 


<  Sm  Layud,  II.,  p.  4W. 

*  Th«  8th  Kid  ISlh  letlan  in  this  legend  arc  doubtful;   thu  originkl  nut]' 
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g^m  proves  most  clearly  that  the  remembninc*  a 
use  of  the  sncred  emblem  of  ABsyrian  faith  survived  i 
lanrl  till  after  tlie  propagation  of  the  crcod  of  MobaniiuEtd, 
(or  it  was  with  his  self-asaiimed  misBion  only  that  the 
inrontion  of  the  KnBc  oliaracter  originated. 
The  Legend  itaetf  seemB  to  hare  been  fairly  defined  in  the  first 
instance,  and  probably  would  have  been  legible  in  ita  entire 
length,  had  not  the  gem  received  estonsive  injury  on  the 
edges  whereon  the  inscription  ia  engraved.  I  read,  how- 
ever, Bobject  to  correction,  the  following  portion  of  the 
scroll : — 


A^l    ^jji    3*«*-'    «'*^ 

No.  22,     Device.— See  engraving,  PI.  III. 

Nn.  23.      Ihiice.—K  winged  horse. 

No.  24.      D<'vke.—h  winged  horse. 

No.  25.     Device. — A  winged  horse. 
Leijend. — g  J»  *l J^ 

No.  26.     Detice. — A  man  on  horseback.     See  ongra 


No 

,27, 

I>„ur. 

— See  oiigiin 

■ii.g,  PI.  111. 

L,3,m\. 

-Y\<'iS' 

•eii>i 

No 

.  28. 

I>m,. 

— A  ruilc  figure  of  a  beai 

Lnjnd. 

-^J 

PBULVT   OOINfl,  (MM8.    ETC. 
a.  29,     Device— Sec  engraving,  PI.  111. 

/,;  W 

J,  30.     ifcrice.— A  buffalo,  he.     See  enfrniving,  PI  III, 

1.  31.     Dcrife. — A  humped  bull.     See  engraving,  PI.  HI, 
Legnul? — J  Ift  -fL^j  ytyif^^ 

t.  32.     Device. — A  bumped  IiulJ. 
Legend.—  y*  f^Jt^ 

1.  33.     Defiee. — A  lion,  viarc/iatU. 


I.  34.     Device. — A  lioD,  eouchant. 

Legend, — f0  J9  ju) 

A  aeconil  gem,  bearing  tbe 
Ap<utdn-ul-  Yanldn. 


I,  lias  tLo  legonff^ 


1,  35.      D*nire. — The  wingeil  forc-ijuarters  and  bead  of  a  tiger.     See 
engraving,  PI.  HI. 

Legend. — J)f«4)uf    JpajaiJ 

'  See  alao  coin  legends  noticed  p.  anie;  Wiison,  Ar,  Ant.,  PI.  fig. 
'  A  porliun  of  Uiia  legend  a  inserted  in  the  pintc  iTIlt  No.  73. 
'  I  lave  truiscrilied  this  u  ,  .Ljlxl.fl  »  instead  uf  _  ^iJLj  ^  >  u  1  fiuJ 
,t  tbe  Pehlri  ward  for  mm  U  yyt'^lt^'^  U^O'lPHD];  MQIler,  Jour, 
torn  Vltl.  p.  .133.  At  the  umc  tune,  I  un  nmn  that  ..JOyi 
■t  hnre  besDia  very  ancienl  use,  as  it  ii  noted  amang  (he  favourite  SUHotiiin 
imes  in  the  Mojiael-ul-UiwiiraJi,  Merddn  Shoh,  &c, 

il  lake  (liis  0|iunrluuity  of  referring  to  tlii^  'icciirrcncc  of  y^r^  (>»  d'u 
la  of  Vmu  Irfivn,  No.  "36,  prcvioiu  Beriee. 


^.hj 


irOTES    OH    THE 

e. — A  full  front  tiger's  liead,  below  which  appears  ■ 
■cIc'e  bead  uf  the  same  sise  :  tfac  fuol  ut  the  device  and 
t  scroll  of  the  legend  is  filled  in  with  au  object  similar 
at  figured  under  No,  70,  H.  II.  and  No.  70  a.  PI.  HI. 

r.  e. — A  full  frr>nt  tiger's  lieuil,  eoaniely  executed. 

Device.- — Au  ibex,  a  u.  4U. 

89.     /JwtVe,— See  eii-r!iyiug.  PI.  III. 

No.  40.     Device.— Sfe  engmviiig,  PI.  HI. 

Nu.  41.      Device. — An  ibex,  coiuJittnl. 
Legtnd. — \t^yv}^^ 

No.  42.      Decice.—A  tigei'a  h,^:id,  full  front. 

No.  43.      Device.— A  sUg,     Set  ciigravin;;,  PI.  Ill, 
No.  44.      /JecVe,— Two  Bcori,io.i6, 
No.  4.i,      Dcnce.^A  sforpion, 
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^M     No.  W. 

ZifciLc— A  tiger,  eouchaat.                                                                   ^M 

7,ry^Hrf.— ^_((3((2£                                                                            ^M 

^1     No. 

/Jn-iVe.— See  eugraviag,  PI.  III.                                            ^^^^B 

^M    No.  <8. 

^^^^1 

^H     No. 

Detioe. — A  bird  un  the  wing.                                                 ^^^^^H 

^'™'-(WJr»5                                   ^1 

^1    No.  50. 

Device. — Aa  exoeediogly  nide   figare   of  a  man  slaodin^ 
erect,  holding  in  the  one  hand  a  chaplet  upraised,  and  ip 
the  other  ap  ohjecl  not  tntelligifaty  defined. 

i^'^-^fr  "'■  59v» 

^m  No.  SI 

Devicr.— All  ereot  ligare  of  a  man,  with  tuth  amis  upraised. 

L^md.-^    j,SyiS*»    JJ^f^ 

^H     No  52 

Device. — An  erect  figure,  apparently  in  the  aet  uf  dancing ; 
the  left  arm  ia  elevated,  and  preseuts  a  flower,  while  the 
right  hand  is  depressed,  and  holds  a  circular  object  which 

Legend.-^ftfi^O     ^-ajjUW 

^H  No.  53 

2>m«.— See  engraving,  PI,  111,     The  Le-jend  is  eiprewed 
in  R  new  variety  of  Pehlvi, 

^H  No.  54 

— Device. — Nearly  similar  to  No.  53. 

^^Hi 

Legend.— i^^JOM^ 

^H    No.  55 

flower. 

L'3md.—iY>\   j-^j. 

^^     t?*- 

A  Mi-ond  getn,  with  a  similar  figure,  hiu  A}^»tAn-<il-  Ymdda. 

NOTES   ON   THE 

r,— A  female  figure,  holding  a  flower- 

i.^ee  en^'iuviiig,  PI.  Ill, 

■—■ M-Hjj  YoS^  JJio  i-Or** 

Device. — See  engraving.  PI.  Til. 


Vmice. — A  male  figure,  seated  and  half  reclining  upon 
onshions;  to  whom  a  female,  seated  on  a  low  etool  or 
cnabion,  offers  a.  eh u,)) let. 

Deelca. — A  aingla  male  figure,  reclining;  tbu  left  arm  rests 
upon  cashions,  while  the  right  hand  holds  up  a  circlet, 
from  which  depend  tlic  broad  [Saseanian]  GlIct'endH. 


No.  62.     Deei 

Legend. 

No.  G3.     Deeice. 
Legend. 


-A  hand.     See  engraving.  PI.  Hi. 

-j^N-^  -"i^j  \  »"i»*y 

-See  engraving,  PI.  III. 

-A  aix-pointed  star  and  a  crescent.' 


'  TlicsG  BymbolB  rormrd  a  vary  cunimon  <] 
Partliinn  or  early  PfrBifui  coiiia.  The  iibvcrec 
wlifiBC  linir  nnd  beani  nro  i'labornCclj  \>Xa\U- 
cxproHscd  ill  n  di^busud  MyV-  of  Cliiildico-Pclilt 


a  liKid  of  tlic  king, 
TliP  l.>BcadB  are 


the  star  mid  cj 


See  Num.  Chron.  VoL  XII.  i  WilBon'e  . 
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No.  6<,     Deoiee. — Star  aud  crescent. 

There  nru  scvcriil  examplea  of  modifications  uf  these 
ilevieea,  bcariog  tbo  common  legend  Apattdn-ul-Yazddn. 
Of  these  I  may  note — An  eight-rayed  star  and  creseenl, 
with  a  well -designed  outline  of  a  bee  inserted  in  the  inoer 
circle  of  the  latter. 

No,  65.     Deeke.—Aa  outlined  in  PI,  11. 

No,  6fi.     Device. — A»  outlined  in  PI.  11. 

Legend.— ^M\ti;i^^i3C 
No.  67.     Denee.—ki  outline.1  in  PL  II, 

Z  ^mtd. — 3-^5",5*^ 

I  Wo.  68,     Device.— ks  outlined  in  PI,  II. 
\  No.  69,     t)eeiee.—Ae  outline  In  PI,  II, 

I  No.  70,     DevtM.-Ai*  outlined  in  PI.  II.' 

Legend. — ^pi)«)|    ^\£^  iS'   jaJm)) 

I  No,  70  a.     Device. — See  engraving,  PI,  111, 
Legend. — Apatldn-til-  Yatdthi. 


[No.  71,     Device. — A    cross.      See   outline,    PI,   II,;    and  engraring, 
PI.  Ill, 

'  Tberean-  a  ^rml  ijtietj' of  (;pcB  uf  iliiadericc,  ualso  uunieroUBtubordiiubr 
llflcailiiiiil  iif  K«.  'm,  uxhibiting  the  wliolc  or  porliont  of  tlio  Blauiliinl  LegEiwl 
I  Jfuliit^'  Yttde  n. 
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Nu.  72,     Itec'tce. — A  |ieacoek. 

No,  78-     Deeke. — A  Hingular,  long-nocked  aDimal,  possibly  a  panther. 

Another  specimeu  witb  au  analogous  legend  bears  tlie 
(levied  of  a  stag;  a  tliird  Laa  uu  ibox  ;  while  a.  fourtb 
example  displays  a  iiidcly  executed  winged  boree,  witb 
objecta  F-iniilar  to  those  seen  in  the  lower  portions  of  the 
fields  of  Nos.  74,  75,  respectively — plaeed  above  and  below 
the  animal. 


r 


No.  74.  Demee.—^ee  outline,  1*1.  II. 
No.  75.  Device. — S«o  outline,  PI.  II. 
No,  76.     See  outline,  PI.  II. 


No.  77.     Sec  outline,  PI.  II, 
No.  78.'  (B.)     Device.— A  buat. 


'  The  gum  frum  wlicnce  the  abovo  Ii');end  is  taken,  was  wot  mo  for  inspection 
by  a  friend,  some  j'i»tb  ago.  My  nolc-book  gives  me  the  wriUng,  but  1  find  I 
have  umiltcd  (o  ki^cp  a  ivcord  of  tlie  device. 


J 
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No.  79.   (B.) 


No.  SO.  (B.)     Detice. — A  singular  object,  seemingly  Aes 
a  flower. 

No.  81.' 

No.  82.  (B.)     Zteuirf.— Coarsely -oxeeiiteii  hii-t  of  the 
ri^'lit,  n-earirg  a  moililied  form  of  tlie  Partlii; 

--OV^O    *^-C  Y^^  (Vl^ 


king,  to   tlie 


No.  R3.   (B.)      Dtmiee—K  iion. 

legend.-  (i«>-»'-^(tHO-tJ 

No.  84.  Dmkt. — A  feniale  figure  reclining;  the  left  arm  resta  on 
cushiona,  white  the  riijht  supports  a  chilil,  who  holJs  oot  n 
a  chaplet  omamonted  with  three  large  flowers,  anil  from 
which  depend  the  ends  of  the  Sa^sanian  fillets.  The  hair 
of  the  head  of  the  chief  figare  ie  arr&Dged  after  the  manner 
exhibited  in  No.  12.  pi.  IIT.;  the  hair  of  theohi'd  is  piaite.1 
in  a  single  tail,  and  is  wanting  in  the  bow  nr  fillets  which 
decorate  the  head  of  the  larger  Ugore. 
£i!7«ru/.— 4i^[jjJf]^pa^^    jji+Ja' 

[  No  8.S.     Gem  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Sale. 

Device. — Female  B^are  standing  lo  the  left;  tlie  rigiit  hand  i» 
elevated,  and  the  left  arm  supports  an  infant. 

I  The  geniB  marked  B  aiv  Itic  property  of  W.  B,  Bnrlrr,  Esq. 
'  Mj-  copy  of  tliis  legend  in  PI.  If.  hea  been  impcrfeolly  drawn,  hiving  been 
tnkcii  from  an  incomplete  ouUiDe  in  my  note-bonk.     A  rb.exuniiiatiDD  of  the 
original  dttermrneq  tbs  rnitial  letter  lo  be  «  =   A  ,  and  mpplieH  whnt  )iu  been 
iniu^d  in  the  Plabi  tranacript. 


PRHLVI   OOIKS,  OEMS,   BTO. 


MISCELLANEOUS  GEMS. 
8co  Device  anil  Legend  (retrograde),  Plate  III. 
Device. — A  bull.     Soc  engiBving,  Plate  III. 

Dmka. — A  well-eni^ravod  Ggare  of  a  cook,  willi  : 
hia  beak. 
legend  (imperfect),— _jj|ryif«*mc-fjt*'}ff*» 

Deriee, — A  hirrl,  with  oxteiuled  wing*. 

Device: — A  finely-engraved  figure  of  a  camel. 

Device.-. \  voa-lioii.   (1) 
Legend.-    l-XJOra-<J 


No,  92,      A  seal. 


Le-jnid  (in  recent  I't'lilvi);- 

+ 


'   J*.  ,  Btrictly  ih,  mny  be  rcml  at  disc 
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XVI. — A  Ij^tter  to  Richard  Clarke,  Esq.,  Ilumrary 
,   Secri'tartf  to  t)ui  Royal  Aautic  Society,  vn    llie   suhjeet  of  a 
TurkUh  Tombstone  /oand  in  a  Garden  adjoiniiu/  tbt  Middle 
Temple. 

[Read  June  5th,  1852.] 
r  Dear  Sib, 

Some  duya  since  one  of  my  frionila  vAA  me  that  he  hud  aeen 
a  stone,  inscribed  witli  Arabic  cbanictera,  standing  half-hurie<I  in  a 
little  ganlen  immediately  ailjoioiiig  that  of  tlio  Middle  Temple.  I  at 
once  hastened  to  the  spot,,  thinking  it  might  poMJbly  be  a  trophy 
brought  from  the  Holy  I.aud  by  some  one  of  the  warriors  whose 
"  cross-legged"  statuea  still  decomta  the  ancient  place  of  worship  of 
the  Templars.  One  glance,  however,  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  my 
expectations  were  groanJless;  and  the  said  stone  tnms  out  to  be  the 
monument  of  a  pions  Musulm^n,  who  died  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century. 

The   following    ia  a   copy   of    the   inscription    thereon,    with    a 
Dtslation. 


jJUj    jI, 


L>^M 


itu,    ^    ~\J.\ 

"  The  object  of  the  viaitation  [of  the  tomb]  is  prayer. 

If  it  it  be  mine  to-day,  it  is  thine  to-morrow. 

The  received-into-mercy,  the  pardoned, 

Al  Hiijj  Ghanfm  TAk&. 

[Recite]  a  Fdtihah' forhiaeool.' 

Anno  1209  [a.d.    1704]." 


The  Opening  Chapter  of  the  KurCo. 

B*    JU=>«  ■   '°'  Aii'»*  ,-     ^l'"  '■'«<  ^"^y  ef  •  <i«lor  to  ■  lorab  is  to  recite  the 

Ihkh,  or  to  cmfViy  eomc  person  Is  recllo  preTiousI;  o  longer  cbtplcr,  generally 


430 


ON   A   TURKISH   T0MB3T0XE 


It  will  be  observetl  tlmt  tlio  simple  Nun  is  ns 
Ss);bir  Niin  In  the  words  Uj  au'l  lU.  :  I  lua  not  nware  wliothor  t 
l>e  UBUiil  or  not.     The  won!  Tiifi,  iniiv  [wrhape  be  rend  TitA,  as  t 
ia  some  doubt  wlictbcr  tbe  mark  over  tbo  enconil  consotiaQt  ia  a  <] 
critical  or  a  voifbI  point.     The  na,me  ia  iinDSual,  but  ibere  a  do  dot 
tliat  il  belonged  to  a,  MnbaraninilAn,  for  the   epitbeta  Marlii'int 
Magbfiir  would  not  be  applicable  to  any  other  tban  a  true  belie 
beaidea  wbicb,  ''AI-HAJj    being  prelixed,  denotes  that  the  ilcceaj^ed 
had  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  MekkaJi.     The  height  of  tlie  sto 
is  three  feet  aix  inches,  the  brewUh  eleven  inches.     It  ia  in  very  g 
preservalion,  and  the  characters  are  neatly  cut.     When  1  llrat  saw  t 
it  was  burieil  up  to  the  third  line. 

There  is  notbiuj;  very  curious  in  this  monument  per  te,  but  ij 
question  is,  bow  il  ever  fouml  its  way  to  London  1  for,  from  the  stfl 
uf  the  E<^ulpture,  it  wns  unquestionably  executed  Ja  the  East.  I  ban 
made  every  ini|uiry,  but  without  success  ;  the  landlord  of  the  gai 
informs  nie  that  he  remembers  it  for  forty  years,  and  when  I  told  h 
the  date  of  the  inscription,  vh.  a.d.  1794,  he  said  that,  u  nearly  m 
he  could  recollect,  that  was  about  the  time  when  his  father  acquirt 
the  property.  He  however,  knows  nothing  ua  to  vrhen,  or  how, 
why  the  Musulraan's  tombstone  was  set  up  on  the  banki  of  t 
Thames.  The  gardener  of  tlm  Middle  Temple,  and  those  who  Itf 
on  the  spot,  state  that  it  is  tbo  boundary  atone  of  tbo  lands  of  t 
Duchy  of  Lancaster ;  and  this  may  possibly  be  true,  since,  ( 
against  the  place  whore  it  now  stands,  there  are  two  stones,  let  iij 
the  wall,  defining  the  limits  of  the  property  of  the  Duchy  i 
parish  of  St.  Clement  Daue-s. 

By  whatever  means  this  monnmont  arrived  at  its  present  p(tsiti<j 
it  is  strange  to  find  the  tombstone  uf  a  Muhammadan  HilJJI  stautiii 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  marble  effigies  of  the  bitterest  snout 


till!  tliirtf-HXtli,  or  I'vi'ii  ilif  irhule  Kiiriii ;  or  •oinelimM  the  tiilloT  ndua  i 
Fitihah,  and.  afier  hiring  a  (Mrauii  to  |wrfurra  a  li)ii;jtir  rwilitinn,  gn 
be  comineocee;.  — 8>'0  Likoe'H  Arabian  Nigtils,  vul.  I.  p.  71.    I'hesa  pnjnn  far  Jj 
(lepBited  aro  believed  to  incr<«BH  liis  linpfLni-ns  in  fatiinty  or  W  dituhtith  I 
laiaay. — lb    p.   949,  uid  aee   lAiie'a  Horiem   Egy|itiwu,  vol.   u. 
describing  tlie  TjilMlion  of  the  tombs  of  aaluM,   Mr.   Ljum,   in  nwitbcr  |i 
obKTves  iliai  tliew  let*  of  dBYntinn  are  f-cnorallj'  pcrfumwd  lor  tlie  uke  uf  ^ 
uiTit ;  though  merit  Is  likewise  believed  to  retlwt  upiiii  ths  TiBitar  wlio  n 
rvdlaiioa.     TUe  lulier,  M  the  elow  of  the  ceremony,  kddn,  ■' O  (1<k1,  I  havau 
itrred  the  mnit  of  wlmt  I  bnve  rwiti-rl  fruu  ihe  excalluiK  Kuitu  to  ilia  pi 
wtium  Ihl-  pinvi'  ia  ilrdieated,"  or  "  (o  th*  ixnil  at  thli  Wall."     Without  u 
rleiil»nHioii,  or  intenlinii  l.i  the  aime  efTeet,  the  mcrll  ft  til*  mjilal 
to  tlin  prnon  who  perfonaH  it.— Modem  Eim>liin>i,  Vul.  i.  pp.  304~1 


NEAR   THE    MIDDLE   TEMPLE.  431 

of  his  faith^  who  lie  mouldering   in   "  the  Round"  of  the  Temple 

Church. 

I  send,  with  this,  a  cast  of  the  inscription,  which  perhaps  may  find 

a  place  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society,  and  I  have  annexed  a  drawing 

of  the  entire  stone. 

Believe  me  to  remain, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

William  H.  Morlgy. 

1 5,  SerU  Street,  Lincoln  s  Inn, 

IBthAprU,  1852. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  ahove,  I  have  heen  informed  by  the 
learned  Baron  Hammer-Purgstall,  that  the  form  of  the  first  two  lines 
of  the  above  epitaph  is  the  most  common  on  all  Turkish  tombstones, 
but  that  the  sculptor  has  in  the  present  instance  omitted  the  particle 

ui^\  between  the  words  jtw««  and  jIxJ  ;  this  however,  does  not 
alter  the  sense.  The  learned  Baron  also  tells  me  that  he  printed  the 
text  of  this  formula  in  his  topographical  work  "  Constantinopolis  und 
der  Bosporus,*'  where  it  will  be  found  amongst  the  Oriental  inscrip- 
tions. No.  45 ;  and  he  adds  the  following  neat  translation  into  German. 

''  Gebeth  erheischt  Besuch  allhier^ 
Denn  heute  mir  und  morgen  dir." 

W.  H.  M. 
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ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 

PROCEEDIXGS 

OF  THE 

TWENTYSEYENTH  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING  OF  THE  80CIETI, 

Held  on  the  lltk  of  May,  1850. 

JOHN    SHEPHERD,    E«<i., 

CHAIKMAir   OF  THB  HOM.  COVBT  OT  DIBBCTOKS  OF  TSB  BAVT  IVBIA  COHrASTT, 

IN  THE   CHAIB. 


THE  FOLLOWING  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

WAS  READ  BY  THE  HOKOBART  f  ECRET>RT  : — 

Thb  Conncil  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  in  fubmUiiiig  their  Amiiial 
Report,  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  state  that  although  dnriiig  the  past 
twelve  months  they  hare  been  deprired  of  10  Contributing  Members  by 
death*,  and  5  by  resignation  t,  making  a  total  of  15,  yet  that  the  eleetions^ 
which  have  taken  place,  hare  filled  up  all  but  one  c^  the  Taeaneies  which 
had  been  thus  created.  The  Society  has  lost  2  Foreign  §  and  1  Correspond* 
ing  Members  II ;  and  2  Corresponding  Members  have  bcm  elected^. 

*  Thomas  Cockbum,  Esq. ;  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Bart  $  John  Falkrton,  Eft). ; 
Major-GeDeral  Sir  Archibald  Galloway,  K.C.B. ;  Sir  Graves  C.  Hss^jjbf^wi;  Bes- 
jamio  S.  Jones,  Esq.;  Louis  Hayes  Petit,  Esq.;  Kajor-Genefal  Felsx  V.  lUtfert 
John  Scott,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  Sir  James  B.  Urmston. 

t  John  Bowman,  Esq. ;  the  Bishop  of  Calcotta;  the  Rev.  J.  FonJiatl;  Charles 
Grant,  Esq. ;  Henry  Jones,  Esq. 

t  James  Atkinson,  Esq.;  Sir  George  R.  Clerk,  K.C.B. ;  N.  B.  EdflMMietoiie, 
Esq.;  Colonel  J.  G.  Griffith;  Lieotenant-Colonel  John  JohnsCooe;  Mm^ut  John 
Ludlow;  Henry  Moore,  Esq.;  Captain  8.  C.  MaephefsoD;  SokMMon  VidboUs, 
Esq.;  Major-General  Sir  George  PoIk>ek,  G.C.B.;  L.  J3L  Raid,  Ee^$  C^^ahi 
P.  A.  Reynolds ;  Arthur  A.  Roberts,  Esq. ;  Colonel  Dnnean  Sun. 

§  The  CheraUer  Adrien  Balbi;  Monaieor  E.  Biot 

1)  S'ur  Thomas  Reade,  C.B. 

%  Niren  Kerr,  Esq. ;  Mir  Shahamet  AIL 
1850.]  ^ 


Among  the  Members  of  whom  the  Society  hag  heen  deptived  hy  deatli, 
are  some  whose  rauies  vrill  not  be  i-ead  without  a  Eensc  of  the  deep  loss  it 
has  EUittaiiied. 


Sir  Grave 

Houghton,  or,  as  : 
LancF«shire  at  the 
Ireland,  where  Sir 


19  descended  from  the  aucient  family  of 
:orreclly  written,  Hoghton,  which  was  aelUed  in 
of  the  Normna  Conquest.  A  branch  went  to 
■.a  Cliamney  HaDgliton  was  bom,  in  1788,  the  eon 


of  Dr.  llaughton,  a  phyeician  In  Dublin.  He  was  oducaUd  principally  in 
England ;  and  went  to  India  as  a  Cadet  in  the  beginning  of  ]810.  At  the 
Cadet  liiBiitntion  of  Baraset,  near  Calcutta,  |io  bo  distinguished  himself  by 
his  proficiency  in  Hindustani,  and  by  his  ^neral  conduct,  aa  to  obtain  the 
highest  honour  and  reivard  of  the  Itatilution, — n  eword,  and  a  handsome 
pecuniary  donation.  After  serving  some  time  with  his  regiment.  Ensign 
HBUF;htoTi  was  amongst  the  first  who  availed  himself  of  the  permission, 
granted  in  1812  by  the  Government  of  Bengal  to  young  officers,  to  pro- 
secute the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages  in  the  College  of  Fort  William  ; 
and  he  tliere  obtained  the  high  distinction  of  receiving  seven  medals,  tliree 
degrees  of  honour,  and  various  pecuniary  rewards,  for  proficiency  in  the 
Arabic,  Persian,  Hindustani,  Sanscrit,  and  Bengali  languages,  enga^in^ 
simiillaneaufily  ia  the  study  of  tlie  first  four;  and  in  tile  space  oF  a  ve^  I 
few  months  receiving  from  the  several  Profeasors  the  higlieat  testiuoniala  oC  ^ 
his  extraonlinary  progreM. 

Tlie  intensity  of  the  application  requisite  for  these  brilliant  sacceKes, 
however,  so  much  imjiaired  his  cc-natitution,  that  at  tlie  end  of  18Id  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  rttumliig  on  leave  to  England,  where  a  vneancy 
liaving  occurred  in  the  £iist  India  College  of  llalteyhury,  iit  181Q,  he  was 
appointed  an  Assistant  I'rofessor  in  the  Oriental  department.  Upon  tlie 
retirement  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  he  succeeded  to  the  Professorship  of  Sanscrit 
and  Bengali ;  and  in  that  situation  ha  continued  for  ten  years,  devoting 
himself  with  exemplary  assiduity  to  the  duties  of  tiie  office,  nud  conciliat- 
ing the  esteem  of  his  colleagues  and  the  affection  of  the  students. 

Professor  Haughton  published  during  this  period  several  works  of  great 
utility  in  facilitating  the  studies  of  his  jiupils,  among  which  may  be  speci- 
fied a  Grammar  of  the  Bengali  language;  a  volume  of  Selections  in  the 
same;  and  a  Bengali  Glossary.  He  likewise  edited,  as  class  books,  the 
Bengali  works  entitled  "Purush  Pariksha"  and  "Tola  Itiiias;"  and  in 
the  year  m25  he  published  an  edition  of  the  Sanscrit  text  of  "Menu," 
which  is  distinguished  fur  its  beauty  and  minute  accuracy;  and  established 
his  reputation  throughout  Europe  as  a  profound  scholar  and  critic  in 
Sanscrit  literature. 

The  reputation  thus  acquired  opened  to  him  a  ready  access  to  various 
learned  societies  ;  and  ho  was  successively  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aoadeniy,  and  Foreign  Member  of 
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tlie  NstinDAl  Inatitiits  of  rroncs.  Ue  natunill^  took  a  warm  interest  in 
Lllie  rorniiillion  of  tlie  iiuyal  Asiutio  Society,  or  which  he  wns  one  of  the 
iginal  Memiisw.  He  diBctiaraed  the  duties  of  lloiiorwy  Sucretary  from 
iKavcmiier,  la.*)!,  In  May.  lQ3a,  when  the  labour  he  liwl  imposed  upon 
self,  of  compiling  a  SonMvit  anil  Bengali  Dictionary,  compiled  liim  to 
I  «e]inquiBh  that  office;  but  though  he  devoted  himaelf  seduloMsly  to  the 
'  lalMirious  work,  tlie  dictionary  wns  completed  only  in  1633,  ita  prugreaa 
I  hftving  been  in  part  retarded  by  the  ill-health  to  wliich  he  had  beooini 
L  fubjeel,  with  but  short  and  unfrequeut  intervals  of  alleviation. 

Notwilhetaudlng  tlte  iiiRrui  slate  of  his  bealth,  tlie  consequence,  in  a 

I  gteitt  measure,  of  an  over-wrouglit  intellectual  oi'ganiiation,  &lr.  Haugliton 

|_.Kintinueil  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  Uriental  literature, 

ml  iniula  some  contributions  to  the  Transactions  of  this  Society.    One  of 

a  brief  note,  in  vindication  of  Mr.  Culebruokc'e  rievvs  of  the  Vedanta 

hiloeophy,  against  the  remaiio  of  Colonel  Vane  Keiiiiody,  brought  upon 

phn  an  angry  attack  from  that  gentleman,  to  which  he  was  compelled  to 

(ply.    His  paper,  which  is  published  in  the  monthly  Asiatic  Journal  for 

proveml>er,  1335,  is  not  more  remarkable  for  the  unanswerable  tenor  of  its 

rgument  than  for  the  calm  end  temperate  character  of  its  language. 

I  communication,  with  some  additions,  was  afterwards  printed  in  a 

Hparate  form. 

In  the  course  of  1032  the  appointment  of  a  Profeaior  of  Sanscrit  in  the 

"DnivorMty  of  Oxford,  under  the  will  of  Colonel  Boden,  of  Bombay, 

having  been  opened  for   competition,  Mr.  Haughton  presented  himself 

amongnt  the  candidates  for  ibe  office,  supporting  his  pretensions  liy  testi- 

jnoniale  of  the  highest  chatacler  from  the  most  dislinguislied  Orieulalietj)  of 

idia  and  Europe, — Mr.  Luinwien,  Dr.  Carey,  Dr.  Wllkina,  Mr,  Cole- 

IDoke,  Augustas  Schlcgel,  Professor  Bopp, — a  body  of  evidence  cancluslve 

I  to  his  eminent  filneee  for  tlie  Professorship.    Finding,  however,  that 

many  of  his  friends  were  al^o  thoee  of  one  of  his  compellton,  the  present 

Boden  Profemor,  and  that  a  divbion  of  their  Interest  might  he  prejudicial 

to  both  ;  nnwillinR  also  to  etand  in  the  way  of  one  who,  from  the  time  of 

la  studying  in  the  College  of  Fort  WiUism,  had  been  hb  peieona)  friend, 

withdrew  from  tbc  canvass;  and,  by  bo  doing,  essentially  contributed  to 

election  of  the  present  ProfcsMir.     The  candid  and  honourable  conduct 

Iplayed  by  him  throughout  the  whole  contest  could  not  fail  to  find  ita 

le  appreciation  among  tiie  membcn  of  the  University,  and  a  consideiBhlo 

bmher  of  the  most  distlnguisliud  Heads  of  Houses,  Professors,  and  Fellows 

■  Colleges,  signed  an  address  exprcasive  of  the  high  opinion  of  hiiu  which 

Bey  entertained.    This  nddreas  was  communicated  to  him  hy  the  Presi- 

mt  of  this  Society,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  and 

B  a  source   of  einrere   gmtificatian   to  Mr.  Ilnnghton  throughout  tha 

miinder  of  his  life.    Shortly  afterwords.  In  the  beginning  of  ]S3n,  he 

ccived   the   imnouf  of  knighthood  from  King  William  IV.,   bdng  de« 


sen-i'dly  Lutluded  amaiigat  {arsons  eminent  for  literature  or  M^iance  upon 
wliom  II  is  Majesty  was  dewrous  of  couferriiig  a  proof  of  royal  approbation. 

Tlic  taste  and  competence  of  Sir  O.  C.  Ilnughton  fur  metaphysicsl 
invFBti  gat  ions,  evinced  in  liis  discussions  with  Colonel  Vans  Kenneily,  and 
in  a  paper  published  in  the  Asiatic  Journal  for  March,  183G,  on  the  Hindu 
and  European  notions  of  Cause  and  Effect,  were  further  maJiifested  bj  tha, 
publication,  in  1839,  of  his  "Prodromus;  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Fint-. 
Principles  of  Reasoning;;  including  an  Analysis  of  tlie  Human  Mind,**' 
This  was  intended  as  a  prelude  to  a  larger  work  irpon  the  necessBry  coHvI 
rexion,  relation,  and  dependence  of  Physics,  Metaphysics,  and  Moi 
The  gi'eater  laik,  however,  was  never  finished,  though  a  tabular  view  of  hi|p 
system  was  drawn  up  by  the  author,  and  piinted  not  long  before  his  finalj 
illnesB,  exhibiting,  in  an  ingenious  raanner,  the  development  of  mind 
morals  from  Uieir  original  divine  siiuree. 

Tile  inquiries  of  Sir  Graves  Hnughton  weiv  not  limited  to  metaphysical 
objects,  and  his  active  mind  found  employment  in  purEsuits  of  a  less  ardi 
character.  He  published,  in  1833,  on  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Cliol«ra, 
nud  the  Means  of  Cure ;  in  1840,  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  C.  W,  Wil- 
liams Wynn,  on  a  constitutional  topic,  namely,  the  mooted  question  of 
Privilege  between  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  and  the  Uoube  of  Commona. 
and,  in  1847,  he  printeil  in  the  "  Piiilosopliical  Magazine,"  Experimenld  (« 
prove  the  common  nature  of  Magnetism,  Cohesion,  Adliesion,  and  Viscoeitj,, 
exhibiting,  in  thaw  different  treatises,  minute  and  accurate  olwervMia^' 
both  ingenuity  and  clenrneas  of  deduction,  and  oi'igina!  and  independent 
trains  of  thougbt. 

These  philosophical  expeiiinents  were  amongst  tlie  last  eft'orts  of  his 
mental  activity.  Connected  with  France  by  adoption  into  the  Institute, 
and  hy  the  formation  of  many  valuai>le  fricndiihips  in  the  capital,  Sir  Graves 
Hauijhton  spent  a  large  portion  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  Paris.  He 
was  residing  there  when  the  cholem  made  its  last  fearful  visitation,  and  liad 
removed  to  St.  Cloud  to  escape  fioiii  ita  proximity.  Tlie  precaution  was, 
however,  fruitless.  Ilo  was  attacked  by  the  disease ;  and,  after  a  few  days' 
illness,  was  added  to  the  number  of  ita  victims.  lie  died  on  the  23th  of 
August,  1841),  in  his  Gist  year. 

The  princifial  purpose  of  the  sketch  now  submitted  is  to  record  the 
literary  claims  of  Sir  Graves  Uaugliton  to  the  i-ecoUeclions  of  llie  Societyj 
but  tliere  was  one  jiersoiial  characteristic  whkli  many  amongst  us  had 
opportunities  of  witnessing,  and  which  may  well  be  thought  entitled  to  a 
tribute  of  grateful  notice  froni  the  Member?  of  this  Society.  It  was  hia 
candid  and  generous  disposition,  which  led  him  to  be  moat  warmly  attached 
to  those  whose  rivalry  in  Oriental  literature  might  have  been  es  pec  ted  to 
excite  in  hia  mind  a  feeling  of  estiangemeut  or  jealousy.  But  this  was  so 
far  fi'iiin  being  the  ciise,  thikt  hia  best  friends  wei-e  found  amongst  the  com- 
pelilora   for   .lisiincdun   in   tbc  -.nuc   iicl.i   wiili  himself.     To  tlie  notable 
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axhibition  of  tlib  feeling,  i 
■ion  has  been  already  i»ail 
Bosen  while  living,  Emd,  upon  liia  ilcatli,  tnuk  aJi  active  nnd  liberal  eliare  in 
the  constniction  of  an  appropriate  moiiunieiit  over  his  it-inaina.  Upon  the 
demise  of  Sir  Charles  Wilkiiii>,  with  whom  ho  was  always  on  terms  of 
oonliat  intimacy,  be  also  recorled  his  reairet  in  a  short  but  interesting 
Memoir  published  in  tlie  Asiatic  Journal,  rendering  full  justice  (o  the 
deserts  of  thatillustnous  scholar.  It  might  be  added  that  a  long  list  of 
eminent  Orientalists,  hotli  in  this  country  and  abroad,  respected  no  less  the 
kindneasand  generosily  af  his  nature  thnn  llie  mnge  of  his  acquirements 
and  the  vigour  of  his  mind. 

Although,  in  geueivl,  IiIh  apJriU  were  8|)t  to  he  de|ire3aeil  by  physical 

Ldebility,  yet,  in  the  society  of  his  acooinplished  friends,  he  was  easily 
ceptihle  of  excitement,  and  in  th«  animation  of  converse,  he  failed  to 
inticipate  the  exhaustion  which  inevitably  succeeded.  Had  not  such 
^werful  oliBtades  impeded  his  exertions,  grealer  tilings  might  have  been 

K«xpected  from  his  atlaimnviits  and  capacity.     Nevertheless,  the  friends  of 
~'r  Graves  Uanghton,  and  of  Oriental  study,  may  gratefully  acknowledge 

'that  he  did  not  live  In  vain. 

The  sudden  and  lamented  death  of  Majob-Gbkeral  Sir  Ahchibild 
Gallowav  has  dejirived  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
of  a  distinguished  member  of  thair  Corporation,  while  yet  but  a  few  days 
temaincd  of  the  period  for  which  he  was  charged  with  the  honourable  and 
responsible  post  of  chief  of  that  important  body. 

Sir  Arcliibuld  was  an  accomplished  Arabic  and  Persian  scholar;  and 
hkving  devilled  uiucli  attention  to  the  principles  of  Muhommedon  adminia- 
teation,  as  exhibited  hi  the  government  of  India  by  tlie  Mofjliuls,  he  pub- 
lished, in  1826,  a  book  entitled  "  Observations  on  tlie  Law  and  Constitution 
of  India."  The  object  of  the  book  was  to  show  that  systems,  not  only  of 
revenue  and  financial,  but  also  of  judicial  administration,  had  been  esta- 
blished by  the  Mahonimedan  rulers,  the  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
empire ;  tlint  in  succeeding  to  their  power,  it  w.ia  no  le^  our  duty  than  out 
wisdom  til  uphold  tlie  institutions  wlilcli  our  predecessoi-s  had  founded, 
ratiter  than  revive  what  he  characteriaed  aa  the  extinct  theories  of  Hindu- 
ism, or  expect  beneficial  results  from  the  adaptation  of  the  principles  of 
European  administration  to  the  exigenries  of  two  nations  of  India.  Con- 
aiderable  research  is  manifested  In  the  ample  details  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  landed  tenures,  and  the  system  under  which  the  various  rights  connected 
with  the  land  and  its  burthens,  were  recognlxed  or  dealt  with ;  and  nliatevec 
may  be  tlie  judgments  formed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  he  has  csloblished 
bis  theories  of  the  universality  or  the  success  of  the  Mahominedan  systems, 
or  of  the  obsoleteness  of  the  civil  laws  and  usagea  of  the  Hindus,  the  work 
of  Sir  ArcliilxOd  Gulloway  nil)  amply  reward  Itn  perural  by  liie  aniouiit  of 
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information  it  imparts,  and  tlie  aliilJty  with  whk-li  it  i«  written.  He 
bIbo  the  autlior  of  a  valuable  trcatliie  on  the  best  mode  of  altBckin<*  tlli 
fbnnldable  utroitgholda  common  in  India,  under  the  desi^nallon  of  niafl 
forta  J  and  of  a  Imct  giving  a  brief  account  of  [he  defence  of  Delhi,  in  vrliicltf 
In  early  life,  he  bore  a  distingulehed  part. 

Sir  Arcliibald  always  evinced  much  interest  in  llie  oporations  and  ttiS 
prosperity  of  tliU  Society,  of  which  he  had  long  been  a  Member,  alitl  list 
Serred  on  the  Council. 

The  earnest  and  active  interest  ulvroys  taken  by  Sin  Cuarles  Fooiiiu  Ifll. 
tlie  welfare  and  in  the  social  and  intellectual  iniprovemetit  of  the  peopli 
India,  would  have  entitled  him  to  esj^ecial  notice  in  tlio  Report  of  the  Itoyit' 
Asiatic  Society,  even  althouf;h  he  had  not,  by  liis  jicrsonikl  inHuenco  axaaa, 
Ilia  Pats]  friends  at  Bumbay,  brought  many  uf  tliem  into  nsHociatioii,  b; 
introducing  thein  om  members  oF  our  own  body.    Thin  wan  part  of  the  nobi 
desi^  which  occupied  the  thoughts  and  warmed  the  geiieioni  hort  of  Sl| 
Charles,  anxioua  to  elevate  the  chalTicter  of  the  notlvea  of  India,  by  leadinff 
them  to  a  practicid  oonviction  and  a  due  apprcciatiun  nf  their  awn  intsbi. 
leclual  and   moral  cnpabililies ;  by  bringing  into  public  view  the  resolu  0f 
their  honourable  exertions ;   and  by  associating  the  most  intelligent  and 
distinguiihed  nmonpt  them  witli  European  society,  on  terms  of  frienijjy 
iOlercourM. 

Sir  ChulM  took  ft  mtm  liltneat  in  the  eucocM  of  the  Soele^ 
and  enteifd  with  much  spirit  into  the  ojH'rations  of  tlic  Committee  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce,  foinied  in  1H37,  of  wliicli  lie  w;ls  tlie  Chairman. 
During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  tbe  Slate  of  his  health  deprived  tlie 
.Society  of  bis  services;  and  by  his  death,  the  people  of  Hindustan,  and  thn 
natives  of  Bombay  in  jmtticular,  have  lost  a  itealous  friend  and  enlightened 
advocate. 

Monsieur  Apkies  he  Balbc  has  obtained  o  European  reputation  by  lila 
valuable  ireatiaes  on  geograpliy  and  ethnology.  His  "Abrcyi?  ile  Oeogra- 
pbiu"  has  passed  througli  several  editions,  iu  French,  Italian,  and  Cerman^ 
the  two  former,  we  believe,  prepared  by  himself,  and  each  sueoessive  edition 
much  improved  by  important  additions  and  viiluable  emendations.  Uls 
dpscription  of  the  varied  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire  is  liighly  priied 
by  the  German  translators  of  this  valualdu  work.  The  "  Atlot  Kthnogtn- 
pUique"  contiiins  tlie  most  extensive  nccouut  we  have  of  the  langungea  of  tha 
tvorld,  wiih  speeiiuens  of  a  Jarge  proportion  of  theni.  The  number  of  lan- 
guages of  which  some  account  Is  given,  amounts  to  0(10,  and  with  tha 
dialects,  to  above  1000,  and  tliat  of  specimens  wlilcti  ineludo  the  dialects,  to 
mnre  tllnn  000.  Although  tlie  list  of  words  in  each  spechnen  is  but  scanty, 
comprising  only  the  numerals,  fitlher,  motlier,  some  psits  of  the  body,  and 
1  few  natunJ  olgects,  this  cuinpilutton  from  every  source  known  at  the 


period  of  pulilieoUoti,  U  tt  valuable  aid  in  «sleiislire  wniii^rison  uf  languages. 
r  <)c  Uoltii  iliud  lost  ytnr,  in  Veoici.'. 

Monsieur  EiMUiiiu)  CtiimnT  Dior,  a  Memlwr  of  ttie  French  InatiluU, 

lA  one  of  tlic  most  distjaguiiilied  pupils  of  Uie  illustrioua  CUinesa  Ktiulor, 

buiUlas  Julien. 

In  Bildition  to  Hveral  raluablu  tmcta  du  tlie  geograjilij'  and  political  a,ni 

\  WclnJ  L-oiidlLion  of  China  in  anvlvnl  and  luudern  tiiiim,  we  owe  to  liim  on» 

I  tf  th«  most  valuable  contributions  to  Ciiineee  jjet^npliy,  the  "  Dlcliomi'iira 

I  Noma  dvfl  Ville*  el  Arroiidisseiuunts  conipris  dons  ri^rapiro  Chinois,' 

[  pablisltcd  ill  Paris,  in  1842.   Tliis  work  coropriaea  ui  alpliabtfUcal  list  of  all 

Itlie  provinces,  dislrlcta,  and  lowiia  of  C'liina,  with  tbeii'  gcograptiical  poHl- 

^wu,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  map  of  China,  which  KlapTuth,  eumti  lime 

e  IiIr  death,  had  compiled,  to  illustmto  n  description  o(  Cliins,  which 

I  iutcndcd  to  publish  simultiuieously  in  Frcneli  and  linglish. 

Fur  four  years  previous  io  liis  decease,  M.  Blot  had  occupied  himself  in 

a  trauslaliou  of  tha  "  Tuheuuli,"  wliioli  was  in  the  press,  uud  partly  printed, 

ftt  tile  period  of  his  death.    This  work,  acvouipuiied  by  copious  extracts 

from  the  best  commentatais,  will  not  ba  lust,  as  the  wliule  of  the  histotical 

and  critical  dissertation  which  was  intended  by  the!  author  to  serv«  as  an 

introduction  to  tlie  translation,  has  been  found  among  his  MSS.,  ns  well  as 

all  the  unpriiitcd  portion  of  the  translation  iUelf ;  and  wc  understand  that 

M.  S.  JuUcn  has  kindly  undertaken  to  superintend  the  publication.     M. 

Blot  died  un  the  Idtli  of  March  lost,  at  the  age  of  furty-suveu. 

LoDU  Hatbs  I'mr,  Esq.,  a  f^ntleman  of  extensive  and  varied  luiuw- 
'  -e  and  reliued  ttute,  nu  one  of  the  oldest  and  luust  consuut  attendants 
I  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  served  at  various  times  on  the  Council, 
ftloush  (imiiit'iitly  qualilii^d  for  distinction  at  tlie  bur,  he  i^uittrd  eiiriy  the 
e  duties  of  Ills  prufeulun,  and  di-voted  liimselr  to  elegant  li[«mture,  and 
hiring  im  nn interrupted  reaideuce  of  thirty-seven  years  in  Lincoltl's  Inn,  he 
bllected  a  Ubmry  of  f;reat  extent  nnd  value,  but  partiuularly  rich  in  philo- 
igy,  n  r&vourite  aubjcet  of  hia  study.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Uiety,  and  a  member  of  many  otlierlnvned  and  sclentiHe  societies;  d  man 
)f  eingular  bcnevolent-e  and  the  mo^t  geutlenianiy  bearing. 

BRNJtuiH  S,  JoMEs,  Fisq.,  WAS  for  many  years  eonneotud  with  tlie 
kninisttution  of  ludiun  uFTaira,  by  the  appointment  which  lie  held  under 
t  Board  of  Control.  He  luid  diligently  cultivated  the  Held  of  informutlou 
)i  WHS  open  before  htm,  and  the  tliorougli  knowledge  whirh  he  lisd 
;e  acquired  regj>c<:tii]g  our  rchiticuis  with  the  native  sIaIcs,  enabled  him 
■  embody  a  greit  mass  of  valuiilile  information  in  a  work  on  the  "  Progress 
ptWJTeiTitorial  Uominioa  and  Political  Cuuuectluns  of  the  British  Guvem- 
u  India,"  which  was  printed  for  the  use  ol  tlie  slatesuien  and  others 
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who  took  part  in  the  ducusaions  respecting  the  I&st  Teuewal  of  tlte  I 
India  Com  puny 's  Charter. 

Mr.  Jo[iea  nas,  while  Iiealtli  woe  granted  to  him,  a  regular  attendant  a 
the  Meetings  of  the  Society,  in  wLicli  lie  took  a  lively  interest. 

We  are  at  lenfttli  able  to  congratulate  the  Society  upon  ils  being  tlin 
medium  of  coTninunicating  to  (he  world  the  first  fruits  of  Major  Rflnlinson's 
discoveries  in  the  aueient  history  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  It  is  known  to 
the  Society  that  a  compendious  notice  of  the  progresa  anhieved  in  this  pro- 
vince of  archtGology,  together  witli  a  tmnBlation  of  one  of  the  most  intereat- 
ing  and  best-preserved  monuments  yet  discovered  among  the  debiis  of  that 
ancient  empire,  was  read  by  Mujor  Kawlirison,  three  months  ago,  in  tUia 
room,  to  very  full  meetings,  the  last  of  which  was  honoured  by  the  preseno^ 
of  tlieVice-Pntron  of  tlie  Society,  Hia  Itoyal  Highness  Prince  Albert. 
interecthig  paper  has  now  l>een  printed.  It  forms  part  of  the  Journal 
table,  and  is  likeniise  published,  for  more  general  circulation,  as  a  Bepanto 
pamphlet,  entitled  "A  Commentary  on  the  Cnneifonn  Inscriptions  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria;  including  Readings  of  the  laicription  on  the  Ninimd 
Obelisk."  The  detailed  events  of  a  period  when  Rome  had  not  yet 
risen;  when  Egypt  was  still  governed  liy  the  PharaohB,  and  the  children 
of  Israel  were  living  under  ihcireaily  Kings,  or  more  probably  their  Judges; 
and  when  the  history  of  Greece  ia  lost  in  fable — these  events  are  placed 
before  ne  with  the  minuteness  of  a  chronicle ;  and  although  the  iikibamIh 
by  whom  the  deeds  were  done,  nnd  tip-?  towns  and  provinces  where  they 
wei-e  performed,  ore  osyi^t  iiiinuiijifl&eaunknoH-n  tous,  there  is  eveiy  hope 
that  fiiithev  discoveries,  nnd  a  more  minute  investigation  of  the  stores  which 
are  being  brought  to  light,  will  affoiii  n  clue  by  which  ivc  may  see  our  way 
through  the  darkness  which  still  envelopes  these  iong-past  events.  The 
more  extended  Memoir  of  Major  Rawlinson  is  now  in  progress.  All  tliat 
remains  of  the  great  Behistun  monument  will  soon  be  published,  with  the 
result  of  Major  Rawlinson'a  labours  upon  it ;  and  when  the  united  eSbrts 
of  European  scholni's  shall  he  biougbt  to  beiu'  upon  the  inscriptions  found 
at  Nimrud  by  Mr.  Loyard,  and  at  Kliorsabad,  by  M.  Botta,  there  is  every 
liope  that  the  investigation  so  happily  commenced  will  be  brought  to  a 
favourable  completion. 

The  casts  of  the  ea-calleil  Median  nnd  Babylonian  versions  of  the  Monu- 
ment of  Behistun  are  preserved  in  the  archiies  of  the  Society,  where 
they  will  be  availnble  to  the  examination  of  arch  Geologists,  after  the 
publication  of  Mnjor  RnwUnson's  Aljihabcts  and  Readings  founded  upon 

The  Society  liaa  lately  received  n  highly- valuable  testimony  of  the 
esteem  in  whicli  their  learned  nnd  zealous  Director  is  deservedly  held,  both 
for  his  servicea  lo  tliis  Society,  and  for  his  devoted  7.ci\\  and  untiring  exer- 
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tions  in  llie  cause  of  Oriental  literature.  A  portrait  of  Professor  Wilson,  by 
Wateon  GonloD,  of  great  merit  as  a  work  of  art,  and  a  faithful  likeness,  has 
linen  produced  by  nibacriptiun  of  most  of  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and 
1iy  their  liiwral  preeenltitiou,  i»  now  Bua|iended  in  the  Library. 

Aiitoiig  the  other  donations  reculveH  ilnring  the  past  year,  may  be  men- 
tioned a  very  curious  and  itilereating  Chinese  painting,  presented  by  Sir 
George  St«untoii,  and  not  less  remarkable  for  the  subject  it  represents,  than 
for  tlie  cii'cnmstonces  uoili^r  whicli  it  was  executed  nnd  brought  lo  this 
couDtry.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  friendly  feeling  between  the  representa- 
tives of  tha  British  Croivn  and  tho  authorities  of  the  Chinese  Government. 
The  portrait  of  the  dnnghter  of  the  Governor  of  Shnnghae,  painted  by  the 
young  lady's  father,  with  the  special  view  of  presenting  it  to  the  lady  of  the 
British  Consul  I'esident  in  that  city. 

The  large  plan  ofa  portion  of  Kashmir,  also  suspended  in  the  Library, 

VM  presented  in  the  present  year  by  Sir  Claude  Wade.    Althongh  ex.ecuted 

Lwlthout  geometrical  accui'acy,  by  a  native  artist,  it  was  found   useful  by 

II  nOgel  in  his  journey  through  Kashmir,  and  iii  interesting  as  a  pic- 

orial  representation  of  the  face  of  the  country. 

The  Library  has  received  some  valuable  accessions.  The  copy  of  the 
ni  volume  of  the  "  Rig  Veda,"  prepared  and  published  at  the  cost  of  the 
Iiinoumble  Court  of  Dii'ectoi's,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Zend  Avesia," 
■)iy  Profeaor  Brockhaus,  in  the  Roman  cliaractcr,  are  evidences  of  the 
r  Jncreftsiug  value  set  npon  Oriental  archicology.  As  connected  with  this 
.■ntioned  work,  it  may  be  interesting  to  stale,  that  Professor  Wester- 
.  gaard,  of  Copenhagen,  who  has  lately  visited  England,  has  been  for  some 
t"  tui'P  engaged  in  collating  MSS,,  both  in  I«ndon  and  Oxford,  for  the  pur- 
leof  publishing  another  edition  of  the  same  work  in  Copenhngun.  lie 
uas  now  proceeded  lo  Paris,  lo  continue  Ilia  labour  of  collation, 

t  Society  Iiaa  ulao  received   from  Calcntta  the   first   portion  of  tlie 

^  Bibliothi'Cit  Indica,"  a  work  coming  out  in  parts,  and  intended  to  comprise 

■s  of  tlie  best  Indian  texts.    The  parts  received  contain  a  miscellaneous 

eolleetion  of  slinrt  Sanskrit  poems,  many  of  which  have  been  hitherto 

[nodtted ;    and  a  portion  of  the  "  Kig   Veda,"  with  the  Commentary  of 

■OUidhav&charya ;  together  with  the  two  most  important  of  the  Upanishads. 

The  Accounts,  on  which  Hie  Auditors  wUl  report,  exhibit  on  excess  of 
outlay  above  income  of  82/.  The  amount  required  to  make  up  this  defici- 
ency liM  been  taken  from  the  reserved  balance,  which  was  in 

1845 £591 

1048 329 

1847  .     283 

1848 19.1 

liMO  ....  Ill 
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It  h  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  while  tiie  Society  liss  been  the  meani 
of  bciuging  before  tbe  world  the  impoi-tant  discoveriM  of  IUhUdsou,  tin 
Nomiartiatle  resenrehes  of  Thomas,  sud  the  laboata  of  other  learned  Orien- 
taliats,  in  unfoldiiig  trtuuures  of  nrohECology  hitherto  concealed  in.  characters 
BUppused  to  be  illegible — while  they  have  endeavoured  to  meet  the  con- 
▼enience  of  the  public,  by  providing  for  the  better  disjilay  and  more 
renietit  acdtai  to  their  valuable  Libi-ory  and  Museum — and  wliUe  the  mm 
licence  of  the  Eaat  India  Company  has  uded  the  Society's  exertions, 
doubling  the  amount  of  their  imnual  Bubi»criptioii,  a  gradual  and  progressiva 
diminution  in  the  number  of  contributing  Members  should  produce  eo 
iajuiions  an  effect  OD  tiicir  tiu&Dcial  posIUoU  M  to  threaten  an  enrly  inroad 
into  UiE  Blender  capital  of  the  Society,  to  enable  them  to  nccomplish  wittj  . 
credit  and  effect  the  object  of  their  Association. 

Tbe  present  Meetin;r  will  be  called  upon  to  give  their  MDcticm  to  ■> 
revidon  of  Itie  rules  made  by  the  Couucil,  of  which  the  result,  in  the  dnfti 
now  before  the  Meeting,  hag  been  circulated  to  the  Members.  The  prilli^ 
cipol  moditicatious  wljich  huve  hecn  Introduced  are  the  following: — 

The  Clfuises  of  Memlwi's  have  tieen  reduced,  as  relates  to  all  fututV 
elections,  to  tlitee,  by  aboHahing  two  of  the  five  before  existing,  deboml*- 
nated  "  Foreign"  and  "Corresponding."  Such  learned  and  distinguiahw 
individuals  aa  those  wtio  have  ranked  in  the  former  class  woUlJ,  It  li! 
thought,  most  suitably  range  under  the  head  of  "  Ilouotttry  Hclubera;"  and. 
in  the  yimc  class  ^vollld  be  fitly  enrolled  thoae  who  should  henceforth  be 

pliUkvuioiiB.  It  duus  not  ajiptar  utcessiuy  ur  Jpsimble  tliat  geutlcmen  who 
liave,  under  circunistanccs  iit  the  time  favourable,  made  an  occasional  or 
liingle  communication,  however  valuable  in  itself,  should  be  placed  among 
its  permanent  Membera;  it  is  deemed  sufficient  that  their  correspondence 
should  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 

It  is  proposed  that  Non-Reaident  Members  hereaPter  elected  should,  in 
ton  aid  elation  of  receiving  the  Society's  JourmJ  {uf  whith  the  publication 
is  one  of  the  heaviest  cliarges  iu  the  nccounta},  pay  an  Animal  SuhscriptJott 
of  One  Guinea,  It  I9  intended  that,  by  this  Article,  gentlemen  from  our 
Eastern  poaaessions  visiting  England  for  a  biief  sojourn  shall  be  admitted  as 
Non-Hesident  Members.  If  tlie  existing  Non-Ilesidtnt  Members,  who  are, 
by  the  terms  of  their  admission,  under  no  obligation  to  make  any  suuaal 
cojiti'ibution,  should  admit  the  eijuity  of  the  proposed  call  on  future  Mem- 
bers of  the  Htmc  cInsB,  and  voluntarily  lulopt  it  as  respects  tlicmselvcs,  it 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Council  to  be  able  to  report,  at  tlie  next  Annual 
Meeting,  an  importaait  relief  to  tlicir  funds  accruing  from  such  liberal  view 
of  existing  rircumstancea. 

The  only  important  alteratiou  proposed  iu  the  old  Rules  relates  tJ)  the 
election  of  the  Council.      After  much   deliberatiuu,  and  referring  to  llie 
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experience  of  [wst  (jslems,   the  Coaiicil  are  of  npinion  tliat  the  Vice- 

Ptvsldt-nt*  of  the  Society  aliuuU  l>e  elwted  fur  tlic  sAiiie  lungth  of  service  aa 

tho  President;  nnJ  llint  five,  iiistoaii  of  ciglit,  of  tlie  Members  of  tbcii' 

body  should  go  out  nnuuallj',  ot  wlioin  Uiri-e  should  vacate  by  eeiiiority, 

Ukd  two  on  aetount  of  haviiit;  AlteuJud  the  ainallest  number  of  meetings. 

I    Thesi'  provisions  would  appear  to  provide  for  a  sufficient  iufuslon  of  nen 

L  ilembere  every  year,  without  dcjiriving  the  Coancil  of  too  many  of  tlioaa 

I  wocintes  wbosH  experioitce  will  bust  iiervo  the  interests  of  the  Society, 

Oriental  TrantlaCion  Fund. 

The  Oriental  Translation  Commitlee  will  very  itliurtly  publhili  another 

1   portion  of  the   tmiislalioii,  from  the  Tuikbh,  of  llie  "Travels  of  Erliya 

I    Bfcndi,"   by  tho  fiaran  illaiumcr-Furgstall ;   and  purpose  to  cuntlnue   to 

{lublish  furtlier  portions,  from  time  to  time,  until  tlie  whole  h  cumpletcd. 

"         ■  u»  work  of  the  sevenU'entii  century  luid  for  some  time  beeu 

[  icnuvrn  to  the  learned  world,  and  variuns  pieces  of  information  had  been 

[  sxtracted  from  it ;  but  the  present  translation  includes  the  whole  work. 

L  Tilt)  present  part  is  intereaUng,  and  contains  a  description  of  the  capture  uf 

~  e  iBldiid  of  Candia,  and  an  account  of  expeditions  into  Georgia,  Aimenia, 

ind  Persia. 

Tho  Committee  Imve  consented  to  assist  the  publication  of  an  English 
1,  by  tlie  Rev.  Theodore  Preston,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Collie,  Cam- 
bridge, of  the  celebrated  Atabic  work  the  "Makamat-al-Hariri,"  by  Abu 
Muhammad  al  Kasim  of  Basra.    Tlie  nierile  of  this  work,  which  (with 
Uiothet)  is  regarded  by  tlie  Arabs  as  sevond  only  to  llie  Koran,  in  power 
auty  of  esprestiiun,  liavti  been  confessed  by  all  Orientalists;  and  no 
n  oompositioD  has  caused  at  once  so  much  ailmiration  and  perjdexlty 
is  collection  of  public  tales  or  addresses,  or  adventures,  in  which  the 
f  agent  over  intervenes,  deceives,  and  gains  Ilia  object  by  iufinilively 
1  stratagems  and  affecting  s{ieeches  in  prose  and  Teise.     Mr.  Preston, 
e  translator,  has  resided  iu  the  EiUit,  and  haj  tliete  pursued  liis  Ambic 
The  work  ia  already  iu  the  Press,  and  it  is  hoped  will  appear 
a  few  months. 

le  Committee  are  gmtified  In  being  enabled  to  present  to  the  Sub- 
:h  the  second  part  of  the  fifth  vnlumo  of  "  lluji  Klialftc  Lexicon  £n- 
]itpa>dicom  et  DLbltngraphicum,"  translated  and  edited  by  Professor  G. 
I,  which  includes  the  greater  number  of  the  woi'ds  commencing  with 
le  letter  Atim,  and  therefore  GODiprises  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  this 
work,  upon  which  the  laborious  exertiocis  of  Professor  Fltigel  have 
rtiployed  for  m  lengthened  a  period,     Two  additional  volumes  will, 
Jly  expected,  complete  this  costly  and   important  undertaking,     la 
c  portion  now  published  is  conbunod  a  notice  ol  tliu  "  Mcsimvi"  and  its 
meutators ;  and  a  notice  of  some  works  on  statics  aiid  optica. 
The  Committee  undnratAud  tliat  the  Itcv.  W.  Cui-etoo  will  prepare  for 
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tlie  Presa  liia  translations  from  Uie  "  EoclesiasLical  Diogr&pli^  of  the  Syrian 
Charcli,"  Bs  eoon  as  pnasible;  and  tliat  a  moiety  of  th«  tronxlation  of  the 
"  KiUb  ttl  Yamini,"  of  Utlif,  U  completed. 

The  Text  Society  Iioa  published  wTtbin  the  last  year  the  two  Poems  of 
Ahli,  wliich,  though  announced  on  a  fanner  occasion  oa  ready  for  tlie  press, 
have,  from  various  causes,  not  arrived  at  completion  until  now.  The  firit 
of  these,  called  Sihri  HaUl,  or  Iiawful  Magic,  a  name  given  to  Persian 
poetry  to  signify  its  wonderful  poiver  and  beauty,  was  written  in  iiiiitatiou 
of  two  celebrate]  compositions  of  lvatil>i  of  Nishapur,  and  combiner  the 
Jiffii'iilties  of  both  in  one  poem;  double  metre,  double  rhyme,  and  innu- 
merable apeclmens  of  Tajni's,  or  play  on  words ;  so  that  it  may  1>e  consi- 
dered the  most  perfect  illustration  of  this  very  fanciful,  but  difficult  braucii 
of  tlie  poetic  art,  so  niucb  admired  in  Pei-sia.  The  second  poem.  Sham*  u 
Perwaueli,  prescnla  the  welf-knowu  atlefrory  of  Lbc  Taper  and  Moth,  and 
cftntaios  some  very  beautiful  iiaasagcs  of  great  tenderness  and  simplicity, 
strongly  coiitntstitig  with  the  laboured  ingenuity  of  the  Siliri  Halal. 

Professor  Jf'alcouer  has  priuted  "  Sal^mdn  and  Absal,"  as  a  further  con- 
tribution towards  liis  edition  of  the  Seven  Poems  of  Jami  This  is  also  an 
allegory,  descriplive  of  tlie  contest  between  reason  and  passion,  veiled  under 
the  names  of  the  two  lovers  nlio  give  the  title  to  the  work,  and  concludes 
with  tiie  usual  catastrophe  of  Persian  romance,  by  the  self-iramolalion  of 
the  fair  Absal,  her  lover  being  elevated  to  the  throne  in  reward  of  his 
virtues,  and  as  a  type  of  the  triumph  of  the  soul  over  perishable  matter. 

An  omission  of  a.  former  Report  may  be  supplied  liere  in  the  notice  of 
a  publication  of  some  importance,  the  Malia  Vira  Charita,  or  History  of 
Biima,  a  Sanijcrit  play  edited  liy  Dr.  F.  H.  Trithen  from  two  .MS5.  in  tlie 
East  India  House  Library.  An  analysis  of  the  contents  of  this  drama  is  t4> 
lie  found  in  the  Appendix  to  tlie  Hindu  Theatre  of  Professor  H.  H.  Wil- 
son, to  whom  this  text  is  appropriately  dedicated  by  its  Editor.  The 
scarcity  of  texts  of  Sanscrit  dramatic  pieces,  both  in  India  and  England, 
renders  Che  Vira  Charita,  the  only  unpublished  play  of  its  author,  Bhatta 
Bliavabliuti,  a  very  acceptable  gift  to  the  student  of  Hindu  literature,  and 
its  selection  reflects  great  credit  on  the  judgment  and  taste  of  its  learned 
Editor. 

The  Test  Committee  lins  still  to  regret  the  depressed  slnte  of  its  funds, 
by  wbicli  ils  operations  are  necessarily  limited  to  a  much  more  narrow 
sphere  of  action  tlian  it  would  be  enabled  to  occupy  by  an  increased  amount 
of  Bubacription. 
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AUDITORS'    REPORT. 

The  Auditors  appointed  to  examine  the  Accounts  of  tlie  Royal  Asiatic 

Society,  for  the  year  1849,  have  the  honour  to  report  that  having  performed 

that  duty,  they  have  found  the  entries  in  the  hooks  to  be  duly  authen- 
t  icated  by  receipts  and  vouchers,  and  the   accounts  throughout  to  be 

correctly  kept. 

The  Receipts  during  the  year  have  been  as  follow  : — 

From  Annual  Subscriptions,  Admission  Fees,  and  Compo- 
sitions •  •••.. 

Annual  Donation  from  the  Hon.  East  India  Company 

Sale  of  Publications      .  ,  .  .  . 

Dividends  on  £1300,  3  per  cent.  Consols 


Total  Receipts 

Balance  on  the  1st  January,  1849 


The  Disbursements  for  1849  were  : — 
For  House  Rent  .  ,  .  . 

„    Rates  and  Taxes     .... 
„    House  Expenses     .... 
„    Salaries  and  Wages 
„    Printers'  and  Engravers'  Bill  for  Journal,  Vol.  XI 

and  Vol.  XII.  Part  1      . 
Sundries  ..... 


Balance  in  hand  on  the  31st  Dec.  1849 


£,    s.   d, 

639    9    0 

210    0    0 

34  16  11 

37  17    4 


£922    3    3 
193  12    6 


£1115  15  9 

•          . 

280  0  0 

.          • 

36  4  11 

•          • 

86  7  4 

•         . 

263  2  0 

.Parti, 

.     . 

262  17  6 

.     • 

75  17  9 

£1004    9    6 
111     6    3 

£1115  15     9 


The  Society's  funded  property  has  undergone  no  alteration  during  the 
last  year,  and  the  usual  dividends  have  been  received  on  the  amount,— 
£1300  in  the  three  per  cent.  Consols. 

The  Receipts  for  Subscription,  &c.,  during  the  year  under  review,  have 
exceeded  those  of  the  year  1848  by  £39  IQs.;  those  from  the  sale  of  Pub- 
lications have  also  slightly  increased ;  and  although  the  balance  in  hand  is 
not  so  large  as  that  shown  on  the  31st  December,  1848,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
remark  that  the  expenses  of  the  Society  have  been  met  without  any  en- 
croachment on  its  funded  property. 

BeriaH  BoTFIELD,  lAuddors  on  the  part 

William  H.  Morlbt,  f     of '''«  Society. 

LTk     Tk  i  Auditor   on  the  part 

.  R.  Rbid,  {       .^,    _       ., 

'  I       of  the  Council. 

London,  27th  Aprily  1850. 
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e  reading  of  the  Ui^port  was  concluded,  it  was  moved  liy  Jonx 

"That  the  ReiwrU  of  tlie  Council  and  of  the  Auditor,  now  Kod,  be 
eelved  ;  and  th.tt  the  he«t  tliaiiWs  of  the  Meeting  be  ^vi'n  to  the  Auditori 

ii-  vnluable  Bervioes  in  the  examination  of  tlie  acoounta." 


la  seoonded  by  Da.  Bird,  and  ei 


!sly. 


Tlie  Chairman  then  laid  before  the  Meeting  a  dnft  of  the  amended 
q^nlntiina,  wliich  hud  bi'on  prepared  by  a  Committee  nominateil  fiir  the 
ae,  and  was  now  aubmitled  by  the  Council  for  the  sanction  of  the 
Beting,     llu  observed  tliat  the  Rules,  as  amended,  had  bt^en  aent  to  each 
1  Members,  together  with  the  circular  notice  of  Ilia  Meeting;  and, 
tdveillng  to  the  points  in  which  the  draft  differed  froni  tlie  former 
loticed  in  the  Report,  he  put  the  qnestion — 
"  That  the  Regulations,  as  amended,  be  adopted." 

Upon  this,  a  motion  was  made  by  N.  Bland,  Esq.,  nnd  sfconded  by 
1*FT.  Eastwick  :— 

"  That  the  consideration  of  the  subject  be  referred  to  a  Bpevial  0«neml 
Meeting,  in  uonformity  with  Ihi!  usual  practice  of  Uie  Society,  and  a»  afford- 
ing a  more  aonrenient  opportunity  for  discussion ;  the  form  of  notice  in  the 
circular  also  having  been  insufficient  to  prepare  Members  for  a  question  of 
such  importance." 

Severn!  Members  having  expressed  opinions  for  and  against  the  adjourn- 
ment, it  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  votes.  Mr.  Blamo  then  declined 
proceeding  with  the  discussion  on  the  grounds  on  which  lie  had  desired  its 
postponement;    and    the    new   Rules   were   therefore  adopted   without  a 


I  Georor  SrACSTOH  said,  that  wiiatever  difference  of  opinion  might 

n  the  topics  which  had  hitherto  occupied  the  attention  of  tlie  Meeting, 

»  was  confident  that  the  vol«  wliich  lie  had  now  the  honour  to  propoee 

ive  their  unanimons  approbation. 

It  had  been  the  practice  of  the  Society,  wliencver  questions  of  extraor- 

y  tntcr™t  were  1-rought  before  it,  and  aiw  when  they  were  unfiirtn- 

Wy  dcptired  of  the  presence  of  the  President  nt  their  amiiverBaries,  to 

le  of  the  Vice-Palrone  lo  fake  the  Chwr.    One  of  our  Vice-Patrons, 

I  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  hud  recently  condescended  to  preside 

n  Mtyor  Rawllnson  communicated  to  the  Society  the  deepiy-intcrrsling 

ioltt  of  hitt  Investigation  of  the  recently-discovered  relicn  of  Assyriri  and 

We  had  now  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  seeing  in  tiic  Chnlr 

Other  of  our  Vice-Patrona,  the  t'hairnian  of  llio  East  India  Company. 


b> 
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He  had  kiiiilly  undei-takeu  to  pei-rorm  the   office  at  the  enniest  request  4) 
tlie  Council.     In  thus  respondlDg  to  our  wishes,  notwithsbindiiig  tlie  lUUIjr ' 
imporbtnt  duties  which  occupied  hi9  time,  he  had  uot  only  acted  with  great 
peisoual  courtesy  to  the  Society,  but  liod   conferred  on  it,  by  his  ofRei&l 
presence,   a,  signal   testimony   of  the  favour  and  countenance  whicli   the 
pursuits  and   objecta   for   which   tho   Society   is   constituted   continue    lo 
receive    from   that   great   body   over   wliich    the   Cliainnan   so   wortliily 
presides.     It,  indeed,  cannot  be  doubted  that  our  inquiries  are  calculated  to 
promote,   in  various  ways,  the  interest  and  welfare  of  oar  gi'eat  IndiaQ* 
Empire,     Tliey  are  not  merely  ipeculative,  thougli  even  the  most  ahstrae(J 
speculations  have  ollen  been  found  to  lead  to  discoveries  of  the  gieatM^I 
practical  utility.     Neither  ore  they  in  the  smallest  degree  polilieat.     It  i^l 
our  humbler,  but  not  less  useful  province  to  seai-ch  out  and  elucidate  /^w<l^9 
which  may   enable  our  statesmen  to  carry  out  measures  of  public  poIi(M^| 
with  the  greatest  succeas.     Our  venerated  founder,  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  httM 
Introductory  Discourse,  has  sliown,  in  the  most  luminous  maimer,  tlM  Jl 
advantages  tltat  might  be  expected  to  arise  from  the  formation  of  n  Society 
for  tliis  especial  object  in  this  country ;  an^  on  the  occasion  of  the  eetabUsli- 
ment  of  a  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  in   1836,  his  Right 
Ilonoumble  friend  near  him,  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie,  has  shown  in  detail,  in  «" 
an  admirable  paper  read   to  the  Society,  the  specific  subjects  upon  whidl 
further  information  is  most  required,  and  to  which  our  researches  may  ti 
most  usefully  directed.    He  would  only  instance  on«  of  tliem.    The  Eaafr  I 
India  Company  had  recently  determined  that  it  was  of  great  national 
importance  lo  give  llie  utmost  eucoui'agomeiit  to  tho  tultivalion  of  tea  in 
ludia,  on  ivliith  suliject   tivo  of  our  Members,  Dr.  Royle  and  Mr.  S.  Dull, 
had  already  given,  and  would  proliably  continue  to  give,  practically  useful 
information.     Though  in  a  very  dilferent  line  of  inquirj',  the  Society  was 
justly  proud  of  the  assistance  they  had  been  recently  able  to  give  to  Major 
Rawlinson  in  making  known  to  tlie  world  l.is  solution  of  those  investiga- 
tions  on   the   lilei-ature   of  renioie   ages   which    had   bafiled   hitherto  the 
I'Gseai'ches  of  all  our  deepest  scholars.    The  results  of  the  sagacious  analymii, 
the  immense  learning  and  unwearied  industry  exhibited  by  Major  Raw- 
linson, had  opened  to  ua  the  history  of  the  East  more  than  twenty  centuries 
ago ;  and  if  post  history  was  a  lesson  to  the  present  statesman,  a  knowledge 
of  that  history  could   not  be   otherwise  than  vulituble  to  the  nation  which 
was  called  upon  to  rule  and  guide  tho   di-'Btinies  of  so  many  milliona  of 
people,   the  ilescendanta  of  the  ancient  nations  whose   annals   were  now 
being  disclosed,     Tlie  credit  derived  by  tlie  Society  on  this  occasion  is  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  which  the  Royal  Institution  had  derived  fivm  having 
fumislied  the  means  of  publishing  the  results  of  the  wonderful  chemical 
discoveries  of  Sir   Humphry  Dary.     Having  divclt  thus  shortly   on  the 
lalmurs  and  prospects  of  the  Society,  Sir  George  had  only  to  add  that  he 
was  sure  our  excellent  Chairman  would  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  ud 
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and  encourBgement  lie  liad  kindly  giveo  us  by  liU  praMncs  this  day ;  and 
he  l>«gged  ta  conclude  witU  tlu!  fullowing  niutiun  of  tkanki,  wUiol)  he  fell 
were  most  onrduiUy  Ave  tu  him  from  this  Mweting  :— 

"That  this  Meeting  have  [icculiar  plewurt  in  weloaming  tiieirViee- 
PotroD,  tlio  Chiurmun  of  the  East  India  Coui|)any,  aad  in  tendoiing  io  hJm 
tlieir  heat  thanks  for  his  kind  compliance  wiUi  ttieir  raqu«tt  that  lie  would 
do  them  the  honour  to  preside  on  the  present  occaaiun ;  and  they  d?»ire  to 
renew  the  expressioQ  ef  tluii  gratitude  for  tlie  muiiilicent  patrona^  wliich 
Society  receives  from  the  Honoui'abla  Court  of  Directors." 


Elliott,  Emt.,  said  he  hod  much  pleasure  in  seconding  tha 
of  UiBiikt  to  the  Chairman  for  having  given  to  the  Society  the  grati- 
floation  of  his  presene<i  on  this  occasion.  lie  was  happy  also  to  avail 
himwlf  of  the  opportunity  of  exprejsing  the  thanks  of  the  Sijciety  to  the 
EoBl  India  Company  far  tho  vatualile  coinmunications  which  they  fre- 
quently received  from  the  tlononrahlc  Court  on  many  subjects  connected 
witli  tlieir  purauits.  He  begged  leave  to  add  that,  as  Treaauror,  he  luuld 
not  hut  feel  tiiat  the  Society  was  grenlly  indahteil  to  the  Company  for  tha 
muniliceDt  aid  rendered  by  them,  ao  e»eutially  important  to  the  finances  of 
the  Society. 

The  CauRiUH,  in  returning  thanks  for  ths  resolution  which  tha 
Meeting  had  done  him  tiie  bononr  to  pass,  espr'eased  tliu  satisfaction  he  felt 
at  occupying  the  Chair  on  the  present  occasion;  &r  tliougli  hu  set  forth  no 
pretensions  as  a  man  of  learning  or  science  to  preside  over  a  distinguished 

Iy  of  Oriental  schoUte,  pfosecnting  extensive  inquiries  into  the  history, 
^uities,  and  languages  of  Asia,  yet  he  felt  a  most  lively  interest  in  tlu 
Hire  and  in  the  auccsas  of  this  Society.  Jle  was  also  happy  in  the 
wion  aSurded  to  him  of  stating  that  the  great  Company  of  which  he 
the  honour  to  be  tlic  Cbairmon,  viewed  this  Society  as  one  eminently 
itied  to  its  patronage  and  support,  because  the  objects  for  whiili  itia 
iciatod  were  such  as  hod  a  direct  tendency  to  improve  our  ocqunintance 
li  th«  n^ons  and  people  over  whom  Divina  Providence  had  exlendud 
onr  rale,  and  thus  to  co-operate  with  the  East  India  Company  in  tha 
endeavours  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  many  millions  committed  tti  our 
charge.  Tha  puiiiuKa  of  tlie  Society  wer«  int«r«t>ting  not  ulone  to  tha 
scholai' ;  they  were  eijually  attractive  to  the  philantliropiii  and  the  etatM- 
mon  i  for  the  one  there  was  abundant  field  for  his  lienevolence,  and  for  tha 
Other  inexliaustible  stores  of  information  which  might  prove  moit  vnlunbla 

I  legislation.  Tu  enlarge  our  knowledge  uf  the  past  ages  of  Indian  liia- 
w  was  to  ac(|uire  tliat  knowledge  which  ia  ouu  of  the  best  instructors  in 
■  duty  of  present  govemmenl.  Such  kiiowledgu  conid  not  be  attained 
nigh  any  clioniiel  more  efRcacious  ami  triietwortliy  Uion  tliat  of  a  Society 
bh  luid  nu  political  or  party  feeling  to  traverse  itaaotion,— a  Society 
fco.l  c 
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wbicli  Lad  uli-eady  done  much,  and  wliose  contiimed  and  enliglitened  efforts 
were  tlie  beft  gnanuitee  for  their  future  usefnlneSB.  He  was  tony  lo  leam 
that  the  fiuunces  of  tlie  Society  were  not  in  the  most  prosperous  condition  ; 
but  he  trusted  tliat  tiie  rapidity  of  intercourse  now  established  between  the 
East  and  the  West  would  enlarge  the  sphere  of  sympniliy  and  interest 
which  the  resideuta  in  each  would  take  in  the  investigations  and  discoveries 
carried  on  in  the  otlicr;  and  thai  the  nnmher«  of  the  Society's  Mcrnben 
woulil  be  more  abundantly  recruited  from  the  members  of  the  public  eerwice 
retui-ning  from  their  dutiea  abroad  to  their  native  land.  He  repeated  that 
every  man  who  took  pleasure  in  duing  good,  and  who  wished  to  extrnd  tho 
sphere  of  hia  usefulness,  ought  to  afford  hia  support  to  this  Society. 

The  Chairmnn  llteu  expreseed  his  admiration  of  the  wonderful  sngncity 
and  intelligent  perseverance  of  Mnjor  Rnnlinwn,  whose  unwearied  iovesti- 
gationa  had  biDVight  before  us  tlic  very  monuments  and  still  exiating 
realities  of  kingdoms  aud  of  times  many  centuries  anterior  to  the  Chnstian 
Era,  concerning  which  history  nns  almost  silent.  He  thought  that  no 
reflecting  man  could  contemplate  the  results  of  these  rcsearchta  without  a 
feeling  of  the  deepest  interest  in  all  tlmt  had  been  already  brought  to  light, 
and  an  increasing  deeire,  m  well  asa  reasonable  and  confident  anticipation,  of 
yet  greater  and  more  complete  discoveries.  At  Kuch  a  lime,  it  behoved  tlie 
friends  of  the  Society  to  use  their  best  endeavoura  to  forward  its  interest). 


:ice  and  jitemture  to  join  them  in  aiding 

0  tbp  n'llices  in  the  Report  of  aevcml 
II  it  hiiil  been  (frprived  liy  death  during 
^I'ressinp;  liis  entire  concurrence  in  the 
Imte  of  regret  to  the  memory  of  those 


ini  to  call  upon  the  luverd  of  a< 

n  great  dftvelopmen 

The  Chairman  nejtt  adverted 
distinguished  individuals  of  ivln^ 
the  CDiii'sc  of  the  past  year.  In  < 
feelings  which  had  dictated  the  ti 
Members  of  the  Soeiefy,  the  Chninnnn  particularly  referred  to  his  valued 
and  intimate  friend  and  predecessor  in  office.  Sir  Archihald  Galloway,  for 
whose  public  sevvicea  and  private  virtues  he  entertained  sincere  respect ;  to 
Sir  Graves  Haiighton ;  ami  to  liis  much  valued  and  respected  friend  and 
relative.  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  by  ivhoiii  lie  had  himself  l>een  inti-odnced  to 
the  Society.  Mr.  Shepherd  proceeded  to  observe,  that  apprehension  had 
been  expressed  tliat  the  olgects  of  the  Society  were  t'other  speculative  tlian 
useful.  No  man  was  less  speculative  than  himself — be  prefened  facts  to 
theoiies  j  but  he  liiid  yet  to  learn  timt  the  results  brought  out  by  the  talents 
of  such  nn  investigator  as  Mnjor  Hawlinson,  could  be  termed  merely  apecu- 
Utive ;  his  discoveries  were  facts  of  value  to  the  statesman  as  well  as  the 
antiquarian;  and  he  congratulated  the  .Society  upon  bchig  the  inatrument 
through  whose  careful  and  laborious  co-operation  auch  splendid  results  had 
been  laid  before  the  world.  It  was  one  of  the  great  advantages  which  the 
Society  rendered  to  India  and  the  world,  that  it  afforded  the  appropriate 
dlannel  for  making  public  those  interesting  investigations,  and  thus  ensured 
to  deserving   individuals  that  encuurageiueiit  iind  Bp])lau3c  whith  was  the 


diobI  <;ertnin  sLimulua  to  fuLure  exertiun.  SuoU  klioriouB  reeearclies  would 
not  be  proe«cated  at  all,  were  there  uot  Societies  sach  as  this  for  their 
encouragement.  Though  perhaps  he  was  liimsclf  too  littlti  familiar  with 
iterature  or  art  to  appreciate  them  as  they  deserved  to  le  appreciated,  he 
hod  great  satisfactiaii  iti  beating  liis  testimony  to  the  honourable  part  the 
Society  had  taken  in  faitheriug  the  accomplish  men  I  of  Major  Rawlineon's 
enlightened  view*,  and  to  the  higli  value  he  attactied  to  the  services  of  the 
Society  generally ;  he  cor<lin1ly  wished  them  that  success  which  they  so 
intly  deserved. 


Edward  CoiiBDitooKB  said,  thnt  in  proposing  s  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
:lor,  be  liad  a  very  easy  tusk  to  perfuiin.  lie  was  conscious,  and  the 
Society  was  conscious,  that  they  etinferred  a  greater  honour  on  themselves 
in  so  doing  than  on  Professor  Wilson,  whose  name  was  n  guarantee,  not  to 
England  only,  but  to  all  Europe,  of  the  value  of  the  Society's  labours  to  the 
intei'eBts  nf  Uriental  litemliire.  The  peculiar  value  of  the  services  of  their 
leuned  Dii'ector  did  not  consist  olnne  In  his  varied  and  extenslTc  knowledge, 
but  in  the  very  able  way  in  which  ho  rendered  all  the  subjects  on  which  he 
treats  interesting  to  his  readera  and  hearers ;  and  he  congratulated  the 
Society  on  having  their  ojierations  directed  by  one  whose  aid  was  not  merely 
of  value  fiom  his  profound  knowledge  of  Oriental  lilotature,  but  from  those 
varied  and  extensive  ncquireinents  which  enabled  him  to  illusti'ate  all  tliat 
was  interesting  In  Oriental  resemTh  by  its  bearing  npon  ihc  literature  of 
Europe.  It  could  not  but  be  matter  of  some  regret  that  Professor  Wilson 
had  su  many  calls  npon  his  time,  tbut  he  was  unable  to  bestow  so  large  a 
por^un  of  it  ns  they  would  desire  on  the  cisims  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  aa 
shown  by  his  necessary  abs«j)ce  this  day.  Sir  Edward  had  sat  several  years 
in  Council  with  the  learned  Director,  and  he  bore  hearty  testimony  to  the 
ability  with  which  he  invariably  disclinrged  his  important  functions.  Sir 
Edward  concluded  by  moving — 

"  That  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  Esij.,  the  Director,  is  eminently  entitled 
to  the  acknowledgements  of  this  Society  for  the  advantjiges  which  It  pos- 
sesses in  hia  high  repute  as  an  Oriental  and  general  scholar,  and  for  the 
valuable  services  he  renders  to  the  Society." 


^Hpni 


Bbbiah  Botfi^ld,  Esq.,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  he  thought 
it  a  matter  of  congratulatiou  to  the  Society  that  its  Director  was  a  gentle- 
man  of  the  unquestioned  ability  and  distinguished  attainments  of  Professor 
Wilson.  As  a  member  of  the  Oriental  Trauslation  and  Text  Fund  Com- 
mittees, he  had  mui;ii  pleasure  In  bcnring  his  personal  testiniony  to  the 
unremitting  attention  of  their  Director  to  the  n^ol  business  of  the  Society, 
and  tllcreJbre  felt  grml  sttlisfaction  in  svoonding  the  mi>t  i<m  uf  the  Unnounibli; 


vy 
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CoLOKEt  StREa  Mid  it  was  not  Ipbs  in  acponlanee  vritli  his  feelings  than 
hlu  reapftct  for  the  higlily  lalenteii  indi»itlniil  to  more — 

"  Tliai  the  iiest  thanks  of  the  Roj-ftl  Asiatic  Stx^iety  he  ofTcred  to  Mnjrir 
B&wlinBon,  lor  the  trarm  interest  he  lim  inanilMt«<l  in  the  ohj(«ta  tuiA 
Kputatton  of  the  Society-,  by  his  important  cominnnicAtions  on  tlie  cnbject 
of  Cnneiforra  Inscriptiona,  eqnally  those  with  an  Indo-Gennanic  htse,  as  the 
more  recent  inscriplions  from  Nlmnid  and  neighbotiHiood  of  a  Semitic 
origin,  tlie  result  of  a  coune  of  patient  and  laborious  inveetiifatloiiB,  cha- 
laeteriied  by  ingenuity  and  compi-ehensiveness.  Tlie  Society  atw  tcnd-et 
their  acknonledsements  for  his  instructive  peraonal  Addresses  to  tlie  Society 
«t  their  late  Meetings." 

Adverting  to  the  well-merited  eulogiuni  best'jwed  by  the  Cliainnkn  oD 
the  luiportant  labours  of  Major  Ranlimton,  and  having  endoavoured  to  com- 
preas  into  the  Resolution  which  he  now  submitted  the  exprewlon  of  hU  own 
feelings  and  those  oF  the  Society,  on  the  value  of  Major  Rawlinson's  lahoura, 
he  felt  that  he  ahould  only  weaken  its  force  by  any  further  observatioiui, 
and  he  would  therefore  solicit  at  once  the  TOte  of  the  Meeting  on  hie 
Bewlntion. 

The  motion  was  seconded  hy  J.  Feagcssok,  Esq.,  and  oairted 
moody. 

'        Maiob  IUiri,ii(Boii,  in  Bcknowledglng  the  rote  thftt  had  been  f 

gud,  I  certainly  do  feel,  end  ever  have  felt,  the  utmost  gratitude  to  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  tlie  assistance  and  eneoursgenient  it  has  afforded 
me  in  the  prosecution  of  my  Oriental  studies.  When  I  iirst  took  up  these 
studies,  it  was  rather  to  wile  attay  the  idle  hours  of  an  Easlem  life,  tlutn  a« 
a  serious  occupation,  or  with  any  expectation,  or  even  hope,  tliat  they  would 
lead  to  results  of  general  interest.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  I  entered  into 
communication  nith  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  thbt  I 
recognized  any  higher  object  than  desuitoi-y  reading  and  individual  Bmnse- 
ment.  Then,  however,  liaving  explained  the  preliminary  reseftrohea  on 
which  1  had  been  e  gag  d  1  f  und  tl  at  a  large  and  influential  body  of  my 
countrymen  were  de  ]  ly  t  re  t  d  n  the  particular  inquiry  I  had  takeo  in 
hand;  and  I  learnt  tl  t  h^  a  t  dy  and  systematic  course  of  study,  I 
might  possibly  add  1    pt      t     tlio  history  of  the  world,  and  thus 

secure  the  approbat   n    f    11  1  f  knowledge.    Gentlemen,  I  will  not 

affect  to  ha  insensible  t  u  1  app  b  t  on.  There  is,  I  submit,  B  vast  difTer- 
enee  between  a  morbid  ra  i  g  f  n  t  rirty  and  the  legitimnte  aspirations 
for  fame,  aspirations  which  1  take  to  he  at  the  bottom  oF  all  the  great  and 
good  works  that  were  ever  done.  For  my  own  port,  nt  any  rate,  I  can  bbj, 
with  perfect  sincerity,  that  it  was  mainly  with  a  view  oF  securing  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  that  1  continued  to  prosecute  these 
researches,  which  in  due  process  of  time  cnnljled  me  to  decipher  and  trans- 
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^^      ser 


the  auhibiograpliical  record  of  Darius  Hyataapes  at  Beliiatun,  and  which 
I  trust,  iu  the  seiiael,  enable  me  to  achieve  the  ume  result  in  record 
tn  oil  the  Inscriptions  «f  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  In  repenting  my  ieep 
sense  of  the  honour  that  tuu  been  done  me  in  passiog  a  vote  of  thanks,  I 
wilt,  only  further  My,  that  I  trust,  on  returning  to  the  East,  and  lo  the 
"  irtlier  prosecution  of  my  carwT,  I  ahall  not  forfeit  the  good  opinion  wblch 

Society  has  been  pleased  to  express  of  me, 


Sir  Willi*!!  Moiuson  moved — 

"  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  presented  to  the  Vice-Presidents 
U)d  the  Council  fur  their  const&nl  attention  and  valuable  serrices  in  con- 
ducting the  affuira  of  the  Society." 


Hj^^imai 


motion  was  seconded  by  W.  H.  C.  Ptowni 
unanimously. 


,  E8<j.,  and  carried 


Sir  GnoRan  Staunton  shortly  acknowledged  the  vote.  He  regretted 
absence  of  the  President,  in  consequence  of  severe  indisposition,  which 
iompelled  him  to  leave  England  for  a  warmer  residence,  and  expressed 
earnest  desire  of  his  Lordship,  with  the  Vice-Presidents  and  Council,  to 

imote  the  interests  of  the  Society  by  every  means  in  their  power. 


M4J0R  J,  A.  MooBB  moved — 

"  Tliat  the  thsnks  of  the  Meeting  be  tendered  to  the  Treasurer,  the 
IJbrarhm,  and  the  Secretary,  for  their  zeal  and  attention  to  the  discharge  of 
their  several  duties." 

He  said,  that  all  the  Member?  were  so  well  satisfied  of  the  efhciency  and 
importance  of  the  duties  discharged  by  these  Officers,  timt  It  was  quite  super- 
fluous to  dilate  upon  it.  He  wished  the  Treasurer  twice  as  much  occupation 
as  he  liad,  and  he  was  sure  it  would  be  aa  well  performed.  It  was  impocB' 
ible  to  be  too  well  satisfied  with  tlie  zeal,  intelligence,  and  industry  of  our 
Honorary  Secretar)-,  whose  qualifications  were  tuu  weU  known  to  all  to 
require  any  euiogium  from  him,  and  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  him  lo 
s^  more  upon  them. 


^ 


The  motion  was  seconded  by  Jahes  Atkinson,  Esq.,  and  can-ied  u 
<aa\y. 


Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Eluott  severally  returned  thanks. 


Jakks  Febovsson,  Esq.,  and  E.  C.  Havbnsuaw,  Esq.,  having  been 
^ipointcd  Scrutineers,  the  Meeting  proceeded  to  ballot  for  the  Officeis  and 
Council  of  the  Society  for  the  enauing  year. 


— ^-^a— -«^^— 


At  the  ciuse  of  the  bnllot,  the  Chairhih  uniiouitcetl  that  the  Officers  of 
the  preceding  year  were  re-elected;  wid  that  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  to  funii  the  Council: — Jamea  Alkmson,  Esq.;  Natlianiel  Bliind, 
Eiq.;  Beriah  Botfield,  Esq.;  Major-Gen.  John  Briggs;  Q^U  W.  J, 
Enstwick;  James  Fergusson,  Elsq.;  George  Forbes,  Esq.;  J.  MacPhersou 
Macleod,  Esq.;  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Charles  Malcolm;  Major  John  A, 
Moore;  Mujor-General  Sir  Win,  Morison,  K.C.B,  M.P.;  William  Hook 
Morley,  Esq.;  £.  C.  Ravensliaw,  Es().,  Lestock  R,  Reid,  Esq.;  Lieot.-Col. 
W.  H.  Sykes;  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  Esq, 


LOM DON : 
rftlNTBD   BT  HAKBItON   AND  BON', 

•T.  mabtin's  lamb. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNIVERSAJIY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

Hfid  OH  th»  I7tk  May,  1S5I. 
PROFESSOR  H.  U.  WILSON, 


IN  THE  CHAIR. 


THE  FOLLOWING  REPORT  OF  TUE  COUNCIL 

\VA3   HEAD   BY   TUB   UON0K4RX   SECRBTAHV: 

*  Tub  Report  of  the  Council  on  the  operatiom  of  the  Royal  Asuttic  Society, 
for  the  year  1C50,  may  confidently  refer  to  a  continuance  of  cnilcavonrs,  as 
earnest  as  they  have  ever  been,  oa  their  part,  to  encoutngo  and  draw  forth 
the  communication  of  valuable  and  important  infonuation  on  the  liistory, 
literature,  and  science  of  Asia,  and  to  vender  avaikble  all  the  means  they 
{losaeas  of  imparting  and  extending  knowledge,  by  free  access  and  use  of 
their  Library  and  tlieir  Collections.  If  those  endeavours  hare  not  produced 
so  large  an  accession  of  important  communications  as  in  ioaitt  previona 
yeare,  the  reason  may  probably  ha  found  in  a  cause  above  their  control,  and 
to  wliich,  on  former  occaiuons,  rererence  has  been  made, — namely,  the  great 
multiplication  of  Societies,  nliich  by  too  exclusive  an  appropriation  of 
limited  objecU  of  pursuit,  draw  off  to  themselves  contributions  which 
might  probably,  with  better  tSeet,  have  taken  their  place  oiuidat  the  olfer' 
ings  to  knowledge  gathered  by  associations  of  a  wider  scope.  This  dis- 
tracting subdivision  of  literary  and  scientific  pursuits^  has  iu  some  instances 
produced  very  defective  results,  even  in  respect  of  the  operations  of  indi- 
vidual societies ;  and  the  Council  are  strongly  of  opinion,  that  union  and 
combioation,  rather  than  separate  and  independent  action,  would  be  found 
to  ptomole  investigation,  and  to  strengthen,  by  concentrating  the  efforts  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  punuit  and  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  Uie  Council  have  to  state  a  heavy  dispro- 
portion between  tlie  number  of  members  Io«l,  during  the  past  year,  by 
death  and  retirement,  and  those  acquired  by  new  admibsion.    The  numbers 
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of  their  lossM  are, — 11  Resident',  nnd  4  Non- Resident  Membont,  by  deAth, 
and  S  of  the  former  class,  by  retirementi,  making  n  total  of  20  Contri- 
buting Membets  wraoved  firom  om  Ust. — One  Foreign  Member  haa  di«l§. 
The  number  of  elections  is  ooly  3  RegidcntH,  and  4  Non-Besident  Hem- 
ben^;  slicwing  a  net  reaolt  of  actual  loss,  umounting  to  13  Contribating, 
and  1  Foreign  Member. 

OF  the  Deceased  ilouibera,  no  one  has  so  strong  a  claim  on  tbe  gt«t«ful 
remembrance  of  the  Society,  as  the  Rioht  Hon.  Coarlbs  Witkik  Wil- 
liams Wknk, — their  first  l?reBident,  mid  their  conslaiit  friend  v\d  woll- 
wisher.  Originally  elected  to  the  Chair  of  the  Siwlety,  ■when  Freddent  of 
the  Bonrd  for  Aflairs  of  India,  he  consented  to  retain  tliat  ]>(Mition  after  Iio 
had  vacated  bb  seat  at  the  hend  nf  the  India  Board.  While  charged  witli 
those  onerous  duties,  lie  was  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  Meetings  of  tlio 
Council,  and  regularly  presided  at  tlie  annual  re-nniona,  always  unitinji;, 
with  the  aBabilily  and  dignity  of  his  manner,  the  wannest  interest  in  the 
objects  of  the  Society's  investigation  and  pursuit.  When  relieved  from  the 
labours  of  office,  and  eo  long  as  his  liealth  permitted,  he  continued  bis 
frequent  attendance  on  public  occasions. 

Mr.  Wynn  expressed  peculiar  pleasure  at  the  iirst  intimation  of  tii« 
discoveriea  made  by  Colonel  Itawlinion,  and  frequently  inquired  for  ths 
Airthar  developments,  to  which  ha  looked  forward  with  keen  aaUcipation, 
At  length,  his  iorirmities  confininR  him  lo  his  honae,  he  resigned  tho 
Prewdentship,  to  tlie  great  regret  of  the  Society. 

Among  the  names  which  have  been  read  of  deceased  pereons^  that  of 
Captain  Nbwbold  is  entitled  to  special  notice. 

It  has  seldom  fallen  to  tlie  lot  of  the  society  to  record  the  loss  of  a  member 
whose  acquirements  \vcre  so  varied  and  extensive,  or  who  possessed  at  onc« 
so  much  readiness  and  good  will  to  impart  the  reaulU  of  his  extenaive 
researches, — yet  these  were  generally  carried  on  amidst  the  distractions  of 

•  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Bexicj' ;  Sir  .1.  Willoughby  Gordon,  Bart.;  Henry 
8.  Ormine,  Esq.;  the  Right  Hoo.  Lnrd  Leigh;  Alexunder  Raphael,  Esq.;  Sir 
R^ph  Rice  I  ChurleH  RobarU,  Esq.  i  Hnjor-Qeneral  E.  Wyilt ;  the  Right  Hon. 
O.  W.  Wjllluni  Wyim  t  Mftjor  Q.  Warburton  ;  Major-Oeneral  Sit  W.  Moriaon, 
K.C.B, 

t  Thomas  Bracten,  Eiifl.;  Dhaokjee  Dadnjeei  Captain  T,  G.  Newboldi 
Jamc*  Alexander,  Ebi|,.  tt.C.S. 

t  R.  U.  Ilollnnd.  Esq. ;  M.  Lcwiii,  Esq. ;  S.  Nicholls,  Esq.  i  Pr.  N,  Wallich  j 
T.  R.  Willinmaon,  Eaq. 

§  The  Mnrqiiis  .!e  I'almplln. 

II  Sir  RnbcM  K.  Arbuthnot,  Dart. !  (he  Rev.  A.  P,  Moor;  ticntcnant-CoIonel 
C.  ThorcHby, 

^  Q.  M.  D.  Berfonl,  Esq.  j  F.  B.  Hale,  Esq. ;  the  Hon.  Charles  Hurray  t 
tha  Nawab  Beiaj  ul  Mull^ 
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military  and  political  duties,  and  ofwn  under  the  more  severe  triala  of  cotn- 
bating  the  languor  of  sickness,  niid  tlin  encroachments  of  disease. 

Captain  Newbold  liod  in  early  life  been  destined  for  the  niedical  profes- 
«on  by  bis  father,  an  eminent  surgttan  at  Macclesfield  ;  bnt  the  offer  of  a 
oadetship,  in  1B28,  when  be  Iiad  attained  the  a^e  of  twenty-one,  awakened 
Iiie  active  mind  to  prospects  of  knowledge  to  be  acquired,  and  iuveitigationa 
to  be  piinued,  which  were  eminently  suited  to  his  tastes  and  views.    Ha 
sailed  for  Alodnia,  in  March  of  tliat  year,  am)  joined  Uie  SSrd  or  Walliy'ahiid 
L  Jiight  Infantry,  in  October  ;  and  having  successively  passed  examiniitions 
~ll  Hindustani  and  Persian,  in  1830  and  la*}!,  he  waa  appointed  Quartor- 
\r  and  Interpreter  of  his  regiment,  while  yet  an  Ensign, 
Tlic  corps  to  wliioh  be  wiu  attached  having  been  sent  to  Malacca,  Ensign 
Mewbold  was  soon  appointed  to  the  command  of  Qualta  Lingie,  a  frontier 
post.    Uii  residence  of  three  yean  on  the  Malayan  jieninsnla,  whicli  bo 

Ioittcd  in  1 894,  was  most  industriously  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  history, 
ivil  and  naturol,  and  to  the  languag«  and  literature  of  the  country ;  tliongh 
la  military  duties  weru  of  a  bi|;hly  responsible  oltaruoter,  and  required 
■tchfulneas  and  skill  for  their  efficient  perfornwnce. 
I  Before  quilting  Malaeea,  he  traninuilted  valuable  additions  to  the  libraries 
Id  muaenms  of  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  Bengal  and  Madras,  in  gifta  of 
Boks,  minerals,  and  plants.    After  bis  return  to  tlie  continent  »f  India,  his 
i!nd  appears  to  have  been  powerfully  directed  to  geological  researches, — a 
a^ndy  which  he  never  ceased  to  pursue,  and  to  whidi  some  of  the  most 
valuable  of  his  cnmmnnicationa  relate. 
In  1Q9G,  hu  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  a 
osponding  Member  of  tlie  Madras  Literary  Society;  and  to  each  of 
)  leameil  bodies,  he  imported  the  varied  results  of  bis  labours  in  the 
ilnysn  jioninsnla,  oa  leisure  allowed  him  to  arrange  tlie  roateriaU  in  a 
|»pe  suited  to  interest  and  inform  the  public.    From  1837  to  1840,  Lieu- 
int  Nowbold  waa  aotively  employed,  na  well  on  the  staff,  as  in  the  more 
■tring  enterprise  of  local  warfare, — in  all  of  which  he  merited  and  received 
•  rocorded  approbation  of  the  Government,  and  the  Command er-in-Clu«f; 
hit  these  unceasing  duties  hud  seriously  alTeated  his  healtli,  and  he  waa 

mpelled  to  visit  England,  on  sick  ocrtiiicate,  in  11)40. 

I  Arriving  with  somewhat  ameliorated  health  in  £gypt,  it  was  impossible 

mind  ardent  like  his  iu  tlie  pursuit  of  knowledge,  cimld  be  sntiaficd 

nth  n  superficial  glance  at  the  lugions  into  which  he  hod  been  brought. 

ir  vUlting,  therefore,  the  most  Interesting  relics  of  Egypt,  he  estendwl 

■  reieanhes  into  Arabia  Petrcoa,  the  islands  of  the  iF^gvon  Sea,  the  idnin 

tf  Troy,  fliid^Mount  Ida  ;  and  approaebad  his  native  land  through  Coustan- 

>ple,  Oreeoe,  Italy,  Spain,  ond  Portugal,  never  failing,  as  he  journeyed, 

i  eolleot  ami  to  record  whatever  of  valuable  information  liie  inquinitiva 

ind  (wubl  acquire,  on  the  many  topics  which  lie  wna  w  ■well  qualified  to 

llTtatlgDt*. 
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Sliortly  aRcr  hiB  arrivnl  in  England  he  was  elecUi)  a  Fellow  of  the  Ra>-al 
Sucict}',  untl  wBS  ailiuittcd  a  member  of  our  owii  bod/. 

Capt.  Newhold's  resilience  in  Eugland  wai  shortened  by  tlie  gi>Mr»l 
I'ecol  of  lodian  officers,  after  tlie  disnsU'ouB  erenU  ni  Cubul.  Un  hts  w»y 
back  lie  was  dclaincil  in  Egypt  in  consequence  uf  tlie  wliule  iLccommodoUoa 
of  tlie  steamer  Iia^lng  been  occupied  by  Sir  George  Arthur  and  Jiis  an 
The  time  so  left  vfmn  hb  tuuids  wait  xealonsly  employed  in  visiting  ereiy 
spot  within  his  reach  which  presented  interesting  features,  geological  or 
geographical. 

In  tlie  autumn  of  1843  he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Elphinatone,  tbca 
Governor  of  Madras,  to  the  post  of  Assistant  Commissionor  in  Kumool ; 
and  while  discharging  the  duties  of  that  office,  he  ruptured  a  bluod-reasd 
on  the  lungs,  and  was  obliged  agiun  to  leave  Madras  in  ISlfi.  He  repaind 
to  Egypt  and  Syria,  where  he  renewed  his  researches,  and  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  cave-teinplea  and  emenild  mines  of  Sokeit,  in  the  east«m 
desert  of  Egypt.  His  eommunications  la  the  Societies  in  India  od  the 
auhjects  of  interest  to  his  varied  talents  were  numerous  and  valuable. 

llaving  proceeded  to  Syria,  he  received,  while  at  Daniaacus,  the  Jiplonu 
of  a  Foreign  Member  of  Ihe  Philomatiqne  and  Geol(^cal  Societies  of  Farlj; 
for  which  he  had  been  proposed  by  two  most  distinguialied  Members  of  the 
Institute. 

Immediately  on  his  return  to  Madras,  he  was  appoiutcd  U>  succeed  CA|it. 
Malcolm  as  Assistant  to  the  Resident  at  Hyderabad,  with  llie  hououi»b)o 
intioialion  &om  the  Resident  that  he  owed  tlie  appoinlmeut  solely  to  hia 
own  personal  character  and  merits:  he  had  not  long  held  this  pwltloa 
when  the  charge  of  the  Residency  devolved  apon  him,  in  ouiiBei|ueiioe  of 
the  departure  of  General  Fraser ;  and  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  bis  le 
porory  successor,  Colonel  John  Low,  and  within  six  months  after  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Assistant  Residency,  Capt^n  Newbohi  vaa  compelled,  by 
a  I'eturn  of  the  attack  on  his  lungs,  to  quit  India  on  sick  leure  for  two 
years. 

Arriving  at  Bombay  at  the  close  of  I0j8,  he  there  cnijiloycd  himself  in 
rendering  his  many  and  various  notes  and  collections  available  fur  comtiui- 
nication  to  tiie  learned  and  scientific  Societies  of  India;  and,  when  strength 
allowed  him  to  move  onward,  his  first  progress  wes  to  tlie  Mouths  of  IIm 
Indus,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  a  valuable  communication  which  has  far- 
nislied  most  of  the  materials  of  the  present  sketch,  "he  crept  along  thv 
shore  lo  esploi-e  MunnoOTu  Foiut  with  a  core  never  before  l>estowed  upon 
it,  and  succeeded  in  finding  a  fresh-water  deport,  which  had  eatapni  Ut« 
notice  of  Vicary,  end  all  other  geologists." 

In  May,  1841),  Captain  Newbold  sailed  for  the  Persian  Gulph,  and,  i 
embarking  at  Dusiiir,  reached  SUiraz  "  hefoT«  the  season  of  the  roM  lull 
passed  away,  and  the  notes  of  the  bulbul  had  ceased."  In  such  pnncimiljr, 
it  might  well  be  expected  that  he  would  not  forego  the  opportunity  of 
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enjoying  a  vUit  to  LAj'ard  nmiilst  the  ruina  of  Ninercli,  and  of  receiving  tfie 
friendly  welcome  of  RawUnson  at  Baghdad. 

Partly  restored  in  heoltb,  Caplatn  Newbold  left  fiossorah  for  Bombay, 
where  lie  arrived  in  Febmory,  1850;  and,  in  the  following  month,  pre- 
pareil  to  resume  his  duties  at  Uyderabail,  reornlling  liis  strength  fur  n  short 
space  of  titae  on  the  Mahabaleshwara  Hills;  and  there,  after  returning  fi'om 
a  vrtdk  on  the  29th  May,  and  while  reading  in  bis  oliair,  he  suddenly  <;eased 
to  livB,  without  a  struggle  or  a  pang, 

A  rare  combination  of  varied  talents  and  powers  conatitiited  his  peculiar 

cliaracteriBtic ;  and  to  these  gifts  he  added  the  most  acrtive  and  unweariud 

dili^nce,  vfhicU  enabled  him  readily  to  apply  the  energetic  resources  of  hia 

Kvind  to  immmerahk  objects  of  inter^t  which  presented  tliemselres  in  the 

Hfride  field  of  his  joumeyings.    Re  was  an  admirable  example  of  diligence 

BMn  communicating  to  public  bodies,  nr  scientific  individuals,  whatever  his 

*taboun  had  discovered  that  might  add  to  the  stores  of  scientific  or  general 

knowledge ;   but  this  was  not  done  in  a  spirit  of  vanity  or  oatentntlon, 

for  to  Eeal,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  objects,  he  added  the  unpretending  faith  of 

B  sincere  Cliristion. 

A  full  enumeration  of  Captain  ffewbold's  works  and  papers,  with  which 
I  tlio  Society  has  been  kindly  furnished  (a  copy  of  which  may  be  consultetl 
L  hy  the  Memhers),  will  strikingly  exemplify  the  truth  of  the  sketcli  here 
Lpveu  of  his  successful  application  to  science,  history,  and  language. 

H  Framjbb  Cowasjeb  began  business  as  a  merchant  more  than  sixty  years 
K-ago;  and  in  17D-'>  was  employed  in  the  official  duties  of  agent  for  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company.  During  the  wholu  of  his  long  life  ho 
was  the  zealous  promoter  and  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  improvement  and 
education  of  his  countrymen.  He  recommended  at  an  early  period  the 
BWiiiciple  that  the  classes  of  society  who  are  destined  to  live  by  the  work  of 
Ktheir  faunds,  should  be  mainly  instructed  in  the  best  and  most  scientific 
Hbenns  of  performing  their  allotted  tasks ;  while  the  enlightening  pursuits 
^bf  literature  and  abstract  science  should  form  the  occupation  and  delight  of 
^Uio  possessors  of  wealth  and  leisure,  or  of  those  only  among  the  humbler 
^■lasses  nhn  showed  especial  fitness  for  more  brilliant  attainments.  He  was 
Hi  Member  of  the  Bombay  Education  Board  from  the  time  when  it  was  first 
^prlahlished  mitil  within  a  few  months  of  the  close  of  his  life.  Framjee  was 
^Uso  an  agriculluinl  improver ;  and  the  efforts  he  made  with  this  object  on 
^BiE  estates  iu  the  n«iglibouihood  of  Bombay  are  sud  to  have  entitled  liim 
Bb  the  appellation  of  the  Lord  Leicester  of  India.  In  connection  with  this 
^■Ul'ject,  an  anecdote  has  been  communicated  to  us  by  Sir  Chorlee  Malcolni, 
Hi'ho  rehtas  that  on  tlie  occasion  of  a  vi^t  paid  hy  himself  ami  bin  latr 
^kntlicr,  SAt  John  Malcolm,  to  Framjee's  ngricultiinil  establishments,  Sit 
^Bbhn  was  so  iiiDcii  pleased  with  wliat  lie  saw,  that  ho  took  from  his  neck  n 
^■eld  chun,  to  which  n  luuiUsome  watcU  was  attached,  and  evinced  faia  ap- 
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prohation  of  the  value  of  what  liis  entertaliier  viat  effiectbg  by  plBoiDg 
It  (in  Ilia  iicck.  This  compliment  was  u  «oun.<e  of  much  gratiftcatioa  to 
Fmmjue,  who  conliuuml  to  wear  the  watch  and  chuiu  until  hia  <leaLh. 
Idk«  IDEiny  uf  the  Pareis  who  bave  devoted  their  Uvea  to  the  bououniblc 
{unuit  of  commeice,  Fmnjee  viaa  n  very  wcaltliy  maa;  hut  about  foor 
jreora  ago  bia  hivther,  Rustoiiijee,  Also  a  mcrcliautt  waa  overwhelmed  with 
Uiu  CDmmercuil  reverse  of  tlio  timw;  and  llie  nubjeot  of  thia  notice,  with 
onnthor  brother,  CiirBetji.'e  Cowosjee,  oLh  a  Aiember  of  this  Society,  who 
died  three  yeara  ago,  becwno  very  deeply  involved  ia  Ituistumjea'E  locae*,  in 
coiui'quence  of  their  efTurU  to  o&sbt  him  in  hi*  dilliculticH. 

Franijee  <Ii«d  in  February  last,  »t  tlic  advanced  ago  of  eighty-two,  in 
ciieumstanoeG  greatly  reduced  from  the  uUIuvucm  he  had  ei^oyed  dating 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life.  Hia  memory  ia  hoaonred  by  the  community 
af  Bomhsy  for  hia  benevolence,  hia  intelligouce,  and  hia  high  integrity. 

Since  our  last  amuvorsary  meeting  great  progress  has  licuu  made  iu  tlutt 
field  of  discovery,  the  illustration  of  which,  by  the  pubU[;atiODa  on  tlio 
ancient  phihdogy  of  Western  Asia,  has,  up  to  the  present  tim^  been  almost 
exclusively  left  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  but  wliich,  it  may  be  conii- 
deutly  predicted,  will  prove  in  the  aequel  the  moat  popular,  as  it  will  be  the 
most  important,  of  all  avdiable  aources  for  the  exteniuon  of  knowledge  of 
the  early  hiatoiy  of  the  human  racoi 

In  ciintinuation  of  Culoiid  Uaivlindon'a  "  CommentJirv,"  which  formeil 
a  part  of  lost  year's  journal,  and  which  awakened  tlie  interest  and  curiosity 
of  Europe,  the  Society  is  now  engaged  in  the  publication  of  a  detailed 
memoir  by  the  same  ofiicer  on  the  alphabets  and  language  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  memoir  has  been  printed  ; 
and  the  peculiar  document  which  forms  its  ground-work,  and  upon  which 
mainly  depends  the  system  of  decypherment  and  inlcrprelatioa  adopted 
by  Colonel  Rawlinsou,  is  now  laid  upon  the  table.  It  is  hoped  tliat  the 
document  in  iiueslion  will  not  disappoint  expectation.  It  containa  all 
those  portions  of  the  Babylonian  version  of  the  great  Behistun  inscription 
wliich  are  at  oil  legible ;  the  Cuneiform  text  U  accompanied  by  a  transcript 
in  Roman  characters,  and  an  interlincary  Latin  translation,  which  lias 
been  ao  adjusted,  as  to  establish  the  ideiitilication  with  ila  Persian  corres- 
pondent, of  every  single  Babylonian  word  tijrougliout  the  inscription. 

But  the  Council  are  authorised  by  tlie  learned  dccypherer  himself,  to 
warn  tlie  Society  against  entei-tainiiig  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  direct  value 
of  this  key.  He  desires  tliat  it  may  not  be  imagined  that  because  the 
publication  of  the  Feiaian  text  of  tlie  Beliistun  inscription  sufficed  at  once 
to  place  in  the  eatepory  of  classical  oriental  science,  the  language  of  the 
Acliiamcuian  kings,  the  aanie  end  will  be  attained  in  regard  to  the  early 
languages  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  by  the  publication  of  the  Semitic 
tranacripL    He  considers  the  two  bronchea  of  Archaeology,  reprwented  by 
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Cmulform  inscripliona  of  Pe«iu  and  of  Assyria,  at  hm-Aly  admitting  of 
Tlw  Qumher  of  monumenW  of  the  P«uiaii  class  is  very 
iteil:  it  embraoes  llie  perioJ  via  fuw  yetu-e:  tliey  t«lat«  to  ihe  liistory 
siitgU  ilyotsty,  known  from  nearly  cotemporary  Greek  Littorians,  anil 
written  with  a  very  distinct  and  unvaried  ulpli.iliet,  of  no  great  nnmber 
:harauters  in  a  language  cognate  Witii  others  vrell  known;  whareai,  in 
other  claaa,  there  axiate  a  very  krge  number  of  monumente,  (Xtending 
r  a  period  oxceediug  n  tlioiuund  y<Mn.    Tlieae  reourda  are  •S|>ri'Miii1  In 
etuut  diuloflta,  with  i!unsiderabli»  varioty  of  gnpliio  forms,  and  are  fiiund 
not  to  ho  wrilt«u  with  an  alphabet,  but  with  a  very  large  nduiixture  of  pho- 
ne lio  syllables,  and  Ideogra^ihic  ay  wbol« ;  and  they  treat  of  timw  and  dynaatlt^s 
^of  which   wa  hava  no  cotempomry   inlelligenca  from  aucleot  historians, 
ily  a  f«w  incidental  noUcu  in  tlie  Mcred  writlngt,  with  hardly  a 
vrhidi   can   be   idcntihed.     TbeM   dliicultins,   whiuh   nre   stated   to 
ireaso  with  evvry  new  discovery  made  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphratua,  are 
Ily  siilGoleiit  to  aucoant  for  tlie  alow  advance  of  tbe  publicatioti. 
Although,  however,  a  full  understanding  of  tlie  languages  and  c1utraot«r 
may  not  be  attained  vrithout  tlic  united  and   persevtring  nfforta  of  many 
laborious  seholars,  and  the  lapse  of  many  years,  it  is  not  too  much  to  liojie 
that  tbe  foundation  laid  by  Colonel  Kawlinson  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
labours  of  future  investigatoi's,  and  lead  them  in  the  path  which  they  must 
follow  in  order  to  reach  that  object. 

The  Council  considering  that  on  a  qneatioQ  of  «o  much  interest,  the 
Members  of  the  Society  would  bo  anxious  to  learn  what  were  Colonel 
Hawlinson'a  views  of  tlie  probable  results  to  wkiah  tlm  researches  oarricd 
on  by  him  seem  to  t«nd,  have  much  gratification  in  laying  before  tlic 
meeting,  the  following  sketch  with  which  he  hoe  &voured  them. 

It  is  found  that  a  highly  civilized  nation  woa  oBtabliaiiad  on  the  lianks 
of  Uie   Tigris  and  Euphrates  as  early  at  least  as   2000  years  before  the 
Christian  era ;  that  the  ^eech  of  that  nation  belongsd  to  what  is  called  the 
Semitic  family  of  language*,  u(>t  corresponding  throughout  it*  details,  with 
either  Hebrew,  or  the  Anmmn,  or  the  Arabia,  but  in  different  branches  of 
lological  and  grsnitnaticul  structure,  exhibiting  points  of  analogy  with 
)h  of  those  cognate  duUecls.    It  is  further  asuerlained,  that  the  religion 
ancient  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  was  strictly  Astral  or  Sabican  ;  a  list 
b«ca  obtained  of  mora  than  twenty  of  the  principal  divinities ;  and 
irts  are  being  now  made  to  identify  the  figure  appropriated  to  each  of 
gods,   by  applying  the  descriptive  titlta  and  epithet*,  which  are 
.ployed  in  the  inscriptions  to  the  pictorial  Pantheon,  which  is  pourtmyed 
that  remarkable  uionumenl,  known  ae  "  Le  CuUou  de  Michaux." 
The  names  nf  Delus,  of  NInua,  and  of  Semiramis,  are  found  in  the 
Pantheon,  and   in  the  insci'iptions  there  are  discovered  notices  of  divine 
(•noalogies^  from  which  facta  it  is  thought  inferrible  that  tbeOrcek  accounts 
of  thtj  early  monarchs  of  Kineveh  relate  in  reality  to  the  AEsyrian  mytho- 
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lists  is  a  most  fertile  Gource  of  confuaini),  and  it  Is  only  by  tll«  muUlpli- 

cntion  of  materials  that  it  will  be  possible  to  verify  or  to  complela  tli« 

genealogies. 

Colonel  Rawlinson  Btatea  it  to  be  his  present  opinion,  that  he  waa  wTMig 
in  identifying  the  famous  genealogy  on  the  pavement  filnh  which  is  in  th« 
British  Museum,  with  the  immediate  line  of  Sardanapalits,  the  baildrr  of 
the  north-west  palace  of  Nlnirud.  He  now  thinks  thai  although  this  line 
of  eight  kings  is  undoubtedly  a  part  of  the  same  dynasty  as  the  ipiMt 
Snrdanapalus  of  Nimrud,  it  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  history  ;  and  that 
the  effect  of  this  intercalation  is  tn  extend  the  interval  that  must  liav» 
occurred  1>etween  the  eras  of  Nimrud  and  RhuiBahod.  Mr.  Layord's  rcMnt 
excavations  have  further  supplied  several  new  royal  names,  and  hBV«  fur- 
nished the  means  of  assigning  to  the  kinga  an  approximate  cliroDologicBl 
position, — the  result  of  the  various  accessions  that  have  been  tluia  mode  to 
our  knowledge,  leads  Colonel  Rawlinson  to  conclude  that  we  are  now  jaaU> 
tied  in  assuming  that  we  have  in  our  hands  historical  documents  t«Utlng 
to  Assyria,  which  extend  over  a  period  of  at  least  ten  centuries,  or  from 
2000  to  1000  s.  c.  At  the  same  time,  our  knowledge  of  Babylonian  and 
CliaUican  history  has  been  also  considerably  increased.  The  cakes  of  terra- 
cpttft  bricks  mid  pottery,  which  have  been  sent  home  from  Lower  ChnlilM« 
and  Susiann,  and  notices  of  which  have  been  occasionally  commnnicatc<I  lo 
tlie  Society  by  Colonel  Hawlinson,  furnish  a  series  of  royal  names  whkb 
belong  not  only  to  the  historical  Hoase  of  Nabonasaar,  but  to  the  dynasties 
which  seemed  to  have  previously  reigned  in  Babylonia,  conlemporaneoosly 
with  tlie  empire  of  Assyria. 

It  is  in  the  department  of  geography,  however,  that  Colonel  Rawlinaon 
considers  'the  most  complete  aud  satisfactory  results  to  have  Iieen  accom- 
plished. He  declares  himself  now  able  to  present  an  almost  perfect  gtwigni- 
phical  tableau  of  Western  Asia,  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Mediternrnean,  tm 
it  existed  nearly  four  thousand  years  ago.  He  finds  among  the  tribularios 
of  the  Assyrian  monarch  who  built  the  palace  of  Khursahad,  a  king  of 
Cadytis  or  Jerusalem,  Kanun  by  name,  who  defeated,  on  tlio  Mnllicm 
frontierH  of  Polestine,  the  armies  of  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh.  Th«  triliel  of 
Meahec  and  Tubal,  as  they  are  named  in  Scripture,  he  finds  to  liave  dwalt 
at  that  period  in  Nortltem  Syria.  The  central  part  of  the  province  wa»  la 
the  handa  of  the  Khetta,  or  Uiltite^  who  further  held  the  famoua  eilioi  of 
Carchemish,  Bombyce,  Aslidod,  and  Damascus.  On  the  sea  caaata  Oon- 
rished  tlie  commercial  ports  of  Tyro  and  Sidon,  of  BjbloB,  of  GoM,  Berylua, 
Acre,  and  AraduB ;  and  Ilnmath  the  Great  wns  graiinally  rising  to  metto- 
poll  tan  consequence. 

AU  tlie  coODtriaa  of  Western  Asia  ore  dwdihed  with  the  luue  gyy- 
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detail;  and  Colonel  nawlmson  thinks  that  lie  c&n  npproximnlvly 
Identify  every  province  and  city  tlial  is  named. 

AlUr  tliis  brief  sicetcli  of  eome  of  tlie  leading  points  connected  with 
current  cuneiform  discovery,  vhielt  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  thus  enabled 
Council  to  lay  before  the  meeting,  tliey  cannot  but  congrBlolate  the 
iiety  upon  its  being  the  medium  through  wliich  results  of  50  remukable 
ikarocter  an  to  be  communicated  to  the  world  at  large. 


The  accounts,  irbich  have  been  duly  aadlted,  show  tliat  the  year's 
income  lias  exceeded  tlie  outlny  by  2Q/.;  but  it  would  have  fallen  consider- 
ably short  of  the  expenditure  if  the  printer's  hill  for  184'.,  belonging  to 
that  porioil,had  been  brought  within  the  acconut.  The  Council,  unwilling 
to  trench  on  the  slender  capital  of  the  Society,  postponed  its  payment  till 
the  beginning  of  the  current  year.  The  statement  in  the  report  of  the 
unusually  small  accession  of  members  to  supply  the  vacancies  of  those  who 
had  contributed  to  the  funds,  leaves  little  liopo  that,  without  some  marked 
Improvement  of  the  finances,  the  actual  expenditure  will  be  met  in  the  next 
year  without  a  sale  of  stock. 

The  report  of  the  auditors  will  he  beard  with  much  regret.  Tlio  expense 
wliicli  has  been  recently  incurred  in  providing  better  and  more  convenient 
accommodation  for  the  Society,  and  the  exertions  which  have  been  iimde  to 
forward  the  work  of  illustration  of  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  modern  industry  and  research — the  reading  of  the  Ciineatic 
or  Arrow-headed  character — might  have  been  expected  to  meet  with  more 
of  public  sympathy  and  more  extensive  support.  The  Council  will  give 
their  best  attention  to  the  suggestions  in  the  auditors'  report. 

A  new  and  complete  catalogue  of  tiie  Society's  library  has  been  prepared, 
and  lies  on  the  table,  accessible  to  members  and  visitors ;  but  in  the  present 

I.te  of  the  funds  the  Council  have  not  deemed  it  expedient  to  print  it  for 
I  use  of  the  Members, 
Orimlal  TVatuIalion  Commitlu. 
Since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  the  Committee  of  the 
ienlnl  Translation  Fund  have  printed  the  Second  Volume  of  that  curious 
irk,  liie  Travels  of  Evliya  Effendi,  translated  from  the  Turkish  by  the 
iron  llammer-Purgstall,  of  Vienna.     Also  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
Fifth  Volnme  of  "  Haji  Khalfoi  Lexicon  EncyclopRdiuum  et  Bibliogi'aphi- 
cum,"  translated  and  edited  by  Professor  G.  Flugel.    Considerable  progress 
baa  been  made  in  the  printing  of  the  Sixth  Volume;  and  the  completion  of 
is  great  work  during  the  following  year  may  bo  confidently  nntitipated. 
"  ■  was  mentioned  at  the  last  anniversary  that  the  Committee  had  agreed 
islst  the  publication  of  the  "Makamatal  Haiiri,"  translated  Irotn  tite 
lablc  by  tlio  Kev.  Theodore  Preston.     This  work  has  recently  been 
Mivcred  to  the  suliscribcrs.    It  contains  a  tnuisklioii  of  tlioao  "  Makamat" 
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which  appeared  to  Mr.  Preston  capable  of  be'iag  put  iaU>  an  English  Tenitj 
or  suitable  to  the  taste  of  BnglUh  reiuleis.  Tha  viftrema  difficulty  of  Ui 
Arabic  autlioT  is  acknowledged  by  all  tclKilura;  aiiJ  a  cIom  tuid  nccuiU 
nnderin^  uf  hie  profound  and  aublle  piiraicologj'  demaaiL)  great  itidiwti 
and  acumen.  Air.  Pi-eaton  has  xcaloiuly  applied  lilmKlf  to  the  elucidatM 
of  the  diffioulties  Btt«ndiug  lus  uuderUkiDg,  aud  may  justly  be  rvgarded  I 
a  careful,  faithful,  and  ■ucoewful  tionilator.  Several  favourahlt  rvvwn 
have  appeared  of  Mr.  Preslon's  able  work. 

The  Committee  have  bad  the  pleasure  to  receive  &oin  Colonel  R«vrliiwo 
an  offer  of  a  traoslatioa  fiom  the  Arabic  of  the  gr«at  Geographical  Laxioo 
of  Yikut  ul  Hamawi,  entitled  "Mo^jam  ul  Baldan."  This  is  the  »aXhe 
quoted  by  Air.  l^yard  iu  the  Second  Volume  of  hie  work  on  Nluevuta.  ] 
h  the  intention  of  Colon«l  Rawtinsoo  to  puTbue  bis  Uboura  on  this  tram 
latioa  SB  opportunities  may  {>emiU ;  aud  his  extensive  knowledge  «f  th 
Arabic  Unguage,  and  of  anoient  and  modem  geography,  especially  i|iialif 
him  tti  do  justice  to  the  rare  and  important  work  of  Yakut. 

Profesaoi  Garcin  de  Taaiy  haa  prepared  for  tb«  press  a  tliird  and  con 
eluding  volume  of  his  "  Hisloirc  de  la  Littc'tslure  Uindoui  et  Hindoostaoi.' 
The  materials  for  this  voluma  are  derived,  as  were  the  two  fbrmeT,  f^n 
native  sources,  almost  entirely  original.  In  the  present  volume,  foe  Uti 
composition  of  which  Die  learned  author  has  oonsnlted  no  fewer  than  eigb 
original  biogiuphioal  works  in  MS.,  will  be  included  a  memoit  on  Hio 
duatonl  Bongs,  with  nnmeroui  tiuudationa. 

The  Committee  have  recently  had  the  gratification  to  preaent  to  the  rea 
pected  Director  of  tile  Royal  Aeiatic  Society,  FrofKasor  11.  II,  Wilson,  thi 
last  reniainiog  gold  medal  of  the  fund,  (bearing  tlie  name  of  King  Willian 
IV.,  as  patron  of  the  institution),  "  in  acknowledgement  of  his  grea 
learning,  and  important  aervicM  to  Oriental  literature,  and  especially  aa  t 
testimony  of  the  sense  which  they  entertain  of  the  merits  of  his  tmnalati on  o 
tlie  '  Vishnu  Furana,'  published  under  (he  patronage  of  the  Committee." 

The  Committee  has  to  lament  the  decease  since  the  last  anniversary 
of  four  Members  of  tha  Fund,  H.a.U.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge;  Iht 
Slarijuis  of  Northampton  ;  Lord  Besley  ;  and  Alexander  Raphael,  Esq 
It  is  hoped  that  among  the  patrons  of  Oriental  literature,  new  names  wil 
be  found  to  replace  the  losses  the  Fund  has  thus  sustained.  And  when  il 
is  considered  that  by  its  means,  the  literature  of  Europe,  especially  ol 
England,  has  been  enriched  by  many  valuable  works  whicli,  it  may  be 
assumed,  would  not  have  been  priuted  but  for  the  timely  assistance  nffbrdeii 
by  the  Fund,  the  stability  of  the  institution  cannot  but  be  a  matter  ol 
interest  to  Oriental  scholars,  and  to  tlie  patrons  of  literature  generally. 

Oriental  TeJit  Socielf. 

The  same  discouraging  circumstances  which  affect  all  endeavoun  tc 

promote  a  knowledge  of  Eastern  literature  and  its  means  of  study,  must 
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be  deplored  by  the  Oriental  Texts  Society;  and  it  is  from  the  want  of 
adequate  support  by  public  subscription,  that  the  report  of  their  proceed- 
ings of  the  last  year,  presents  less  appearance  of  activity  than  their  Com- 
mittee would  desire  to  offer* 

Their  best  exertionsy  however^  are  still  continued  in  preparing  tditions  of 
the  various  works  oontained  in  their  prospectus,  although  their  funds  have 
not  permitted  them  to  enter  on  their  immediate  publication.  To  this 
deficiency  must  be  attributed  the  postponement  of  M.  Gkurcin  De  Tassy's 
edition  of  tlie  Mantac  ut  Tayr,  already  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  prepara- 
tion, while  thfi  various  works  already  announced  by  Mr.  ^orley^  are  also 
making  proportionate  progress.  Among  these,  the  Tdrikhi  Masudi,  or 
history  of  th^  Ghaznawi  Sultans,  by  Baihakki,  is  likely  to  prove  one  of 
the  most  valuable  wprks  wl^ich  have  yet  ^ppeare4  in  Persian  literature^ 
as  containing  such  minutely  detailed  narative  and  biographical  anecdote 
of  that  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  northern  Persia  and  Mahomme- 
dan  India. 
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Dr.  Bird  read  the  Audibira'  Report,  as  follows : 

Tlie  Accounts  of  the  Society,  for  the  year  1850,  have  been  duly  aadite 
by  the  undersigned,  who  liave  to  report  the  correctnesa  of  the  IxMka,  an 
that  the  entries  therein  are  properly  vouclied  and  authenticated. 


The  Rbcbifts  during  the  year  for  Aimual  Suhacriptions, 
Admission  Fees, Compositions, and  Arrears  paid  Dp,amoiint 


Annual  Donation  from  the  Hon.  East  India  Company 
Dividends  on  illSOO,  3  per  cent.  Conoola 
Sale  of  PuUicoUona      .... 


£     t. 


Ill 


Doiance  in  favour  of  the  Society  at  tlio  end  of  1849  . 

LUGS    0  1 
The  DisBimsBUENTB  for  1850  were: — 

House  Rent  and  Tuxes              .             .             ,  ,  .  811     9  < 

Fire  Insurance  on  House  (2  j'cai's)       ,             ,  .  ,  II     S  I 

House  Expenses           .            .            .           .  .  .  BO  19  J 

Sakiies  and  yfaget       .            .           .           .  ,  ,  260    2  I 

Stitching  tlie  Journal  and  Lithoi-raphy  for  Ditto  ,  .  fiS  11  ( 

Sundry  Disburspmciits .             ,             .             ,  ,  .  64  16  < 


£777    3  I( 
Carpenter'a  and  Plumber's  work  and  Paper  Hangiuffs  (Grafton 
Street) ,  .        48  15  11 


Balance  in  hand  on  the  31st  December,  1860  , 


£am    0 


The  Receipts  for  Suhscription,  &c.,  during  the  past  year,  fall  short  o) 
tlioseforla49  by  £00  ]2i.,  notwithstonding  the  amount  from  the  sale  ol 
pulitJuit  ions  has  slightly  increased;  and  although  the  balance  in  liand  be 
somewhat  larger  than  that  shown  on  tlic  Slst  December,  1F140,  it  would 
have  been  entirely  swallowed  up  by  the  expenses  of  printing,  engraving 
and  lithography  for  the  Journal,  Part  II.,  Vol.  XII,,  had  the  same  been 
brought  to  account  for  tlio  year  nnder  review.  The  financial  affairs  of  ths 
Society  cannot  therefore  be  deemed  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition;  and 
without  estimating  the  probable  exiienses  of  printing  and  lithography  foi 
the  next  number  of  tlie  Journal,  there  will  only  be  a  small  (if  any)  balance 
in  favour  of  the  Society  at  the  end  of  1051. 
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The  Auditors  in  preaenUng  t!iis  repurt  maat  call  aHention  to  the  above 
very  BCrious  btato  of  tlie  finances;  it  being  evident  that  the  expenses 
annually  will  very  soon  exceed  the  income;  and  unless  something  be  done 
to  remedy  this  slate  of  mntters,  the  Society  must  cease  to  publish  its  trans- 
actions, and  thus  bring  to  a  close  its  nsefuluess.  The  payment  of  an  adinia- 
sion  fee  in  addition  to  the  annual  subaciiption  by  resident  Members, 
prevents  many  learned  and  distinguished  individuals  in  tliis  couutr>-  from 
enrolling  themselves  in  the  lists  of  the  Society,  who  would  otherwise  bo 
disposed  to  do  so;  and  the  Auditors  would  therefore  I'ecommend  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Entrance  Fee  as  a  measure  calculated  to  bring  to  its  ranks  many 
who  liy  tlieir  intellectual  eucrgiea  and  exertion  might  extend  tlie  labours  of 
the  Society,  and  add  to  its  finances  by  their  contributions.  The  cliaraotur 
and  constitution  of  the  Society  would  then  probably  be  no  longer  limited 
to  mere  Orientals,  and  we  might  realize  the  expectation  expressed  by  Sir 
George  Staunton  on  a  former  occasion,  that  in  order  to  carry  out  all  tlto 
purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted,  its  numbers  would  be  recruited  from 
the  community  at  large  in  this  country,  and  the  professed  Orientalists 
lielonging  to  it  would  be  out-numbered  by  those  who  bad  no  eastern  Ue  or 
connexion  whatever. 

The  Society,  in  investigating  the  literature  and  sciences  of  Asia,  while 
adhering,  in  the  papers  read  ut  its  monthly  meetings,  to  (he  geograpliy, 
pnliuography,  philology,  mythology,  history,  and  arts  of  the  East,  might 
greatly  increase  its  usefnlneas  by  extending  its  researches  to  Oriental  ethno- 
logy, natural  history,  and  geology.  Connected  with  a  probable  increase  of 
pecuniary  and  literaiy  contributors  on  this  head,  by  tlie  addition  of  non- 
resident members,  temporarily  absent  from  the  East  in  this  country,  the 
Auditors  deem  it  right  to  recommend  to  tlie  Society  the  adoption  of  a  plan 
for  carrying  out  during  its  Sessional  Sittings  a  series  of  evening  lectures 

aome  of  the  more  interesting  and  popular  subjects  of  Oriental  research. 

'iiither,  this  Society',  in  having  extended  the  notional  literary  and 
•.ific  character  by  the  publication  of  Major  Rawlinson's  Alphabets  and 

ings  of  the  Nineveh  Monuments  and  Inscriptions,  which  now  adorn 

Ibe  lulls  of  the  Britisli  Museum,  has  no  inconsiderable  claim  on  the  literary 
gratitude  of  this  country;  and  the  Auditors  would  therefore  recommend 
that,  while  the  French  Government  have  done  so  much  by  pecuniary  aid 

promote  researches  of  Hiis  kind,  this  Society  should  apply  to  Govom- 
it  for  a  small  I'arliamentary  grant  for  this  specific  object 

jANits  Bird,  M.D.,)^HU'Drin>i  liifarf 
John  Hutt,  '     •f">'S^'is- 

Jambs  Fbbgussoh,  {^'^'".^.Ujjf*'' 
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After  the  reading  of  tlie  forgoing  Reporti,  Muoa-QENetiii.  Da  i.* 
MoTTB  moved — 

.  "  Tlmt  the  Report  of  the  Conncil  be  received  and  printed,  together  with 
that  prceented  by  the  Auditors,  who  are  entitled  to  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Society  for  their  valuable  remarks  on  the  etata  of  tlie  finaneea." 

Tliia  motion  was  seconded  hy  Jaubs  Ewino,  Esq.,  and  corrieil  unani- 
mously. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  ibr  the  consideration  of  the  meeting  the 
modifieotioa  of  Art.  XXXV.  of  the  Society'^  Regulations,  which  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Council  in  these  words — 

"That  with  a  view  to  induce  a  greater  numl)er  of  persons  to  become 
Members  of  the  Society,  the  Adnvission  Fee  of  Five  Guincua  be  abolislied." 
IT* After  some  discussion,  in  the  coui-se  of  wliich  Colonel  Sykes,  the  Right 
Hon.  Holt  Mackenzie,  and  Colonel  Rawlinson,  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
niodiGed  rule,  and  Mr.  Bknd  against  it ;  the  question  was  put  from  the 
Chair  lliat  the  proposed  modification  be  adopted,  which  was  cnrried  by  a 
large  majority. 

Da.  J.  Biim  moved — 

"That  the  tbanksof  the  Meeting  1«  offered  to  H.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.,  for 
the  important  benefits  he  confers  npon  the  Society,  by  discharging  the 
duties  of  Director,  and  for  taking  the  Choir  on  (he  present  occasion. 

Seconded  by  Gbnbral  Ds  la  Mottb,  and  carried  unanimously. 

BJahss  Atkjksox,  Esq,  moTed,  and  J.  FERonssox,  Esq.  seconded  tlie 

"  That  the  thanks  of  tlie  Society  are  dae  to  the  President,  (whose 
absence,  occasioned  by  the  indifferent  state  of  his  health,  is  greatly  re- 
gretted) ;  and  to  the  Vice-Presidents  and  Council,  for  their  services  on 
behalf  of  the  Society." 

I  Carried  unanimously. 
:: 
WTi 
■  Ti 


KSiR  G.  STAHiToit  returned  thanks  for  himself  and  collcagnes. 


I 


I  FSnona,  Esij.  moved — 
I*"  That  tiie  tlianka  of  the  Meetbg  be  given  [o  the  Officers  of  the  Society, 

■  Treasurer,  Librarian,  and  Honomry  Secretary,  for  their  continued  and 
valuable  services  to  this  Institution.'' 

This  motion  was  seconded,  and  carried  unaiiinioiialy. 

The  Meeting  then  proceeded  to  Ballot  for  the  Council  and  Ofticcrs  for 
nistiiiig  year.   R.  11.  Sully,  Ewi.,  was  appointed  Scrutineer  of  the  Ballot ; 
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at  the  elosa  of  which  the  Chainnan  nunounceU  tliat  the  Officers  of  tiie 
preceding  year  were  re-elected,  and  that  tlie  under-mentioned  gentlemen 
were  unaniinouBiy  elected  to  form  the  Countil :— James  Atkinson,  K«i.; 
Mathaniel  Bland,  Esq.;  Beriali  Botfield,  Eeq.;  Dr.  Jamea  Bird;  Captain 
W.  J.  Eastwick;  James  Fergusson,  Esq.;  George  Forbea,  Esq.;  Joliu 
Hutt,  E5<i,;  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  Maddock  ;  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Chnr)«3 
Malcolm  ;  W.  H.  Morley,  Esq.;  11.  T.  Piinsep,  Esq. ;  L,  II.  R«id,  Esq. ; 
William  Strachey,  Esq.;  tmd  Lieut  .-Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes. 
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I  tCoLBY,  Colonel  ThomnB,  F.R.S.,  Ordnance  Map  0^c«,SoiilhampUm, 
\  tCoLEKRoOKE,  Sir  Thomas  Edward,  BMt.,}i.P..l»,  Park  i^ne. 
I  'CoLEUBooKE,  H,E,  Sir  William  M.  G,,  Qoeemor  o/ Darbmlou.^e. 
II  CoLviN,  J,  R.,  Esfj.,  Bmffdl  C.  S. 
tCooPEB,  Chae.  Purton,  Esq,,  LL,D.  F.R.S,,  12,  Atw  Squatv, 

Lineoln»  Inn, 
+CoDRT,  Major  M.  H.,  Cattlenumt,  n«tr  MaidenhMrl. 
Cotton,  John,  Esq.,  30,  Upper  Harley  Street. 
Cbawpord,  J.  H.,  Est!.,  Oriental  Club. 
"CBUTTiiKiiEK,  Lieutenant  C.  J.,  Aden. 
•CiiLLES,  Major-Geneml  William,  Pol,  RttiU.,  Tratanr^rf. 
*Cirm.iFPE,  Major-Gcn.  Sir  Robert  H.,  Bnrt.,  CB,,  Hei^ai  Armi/. 
I  'CUBSETJEE  Aruaseer,  Esq.,  Bombay. 
'CVRSBTJEE  Ja»betjke,  Eeq,,  BoHtlaff. 
*CoR8ETJEE  RirsTo.MJBE,  Esq.,  Bombay. 
CdtiibeOT,  8,  T.,  Esq.,  OritnCat  Club. 
f  *Dadabiiov  Pebtonjeb,  Esq.,  Bombay. 
I  tDAvis,  Sir  Johu  i'Tawsi*,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  .-lil,r„a-um. 
*Db  Havilland,  Lie u ten ui I- Colonel  Thomas  Fiolt,  Oiimufy. 
De  La  MorrE,  Major-General  Peter, C.B.,  IS,  Wettboumc  Terrncf, 

liaj/diuatrr. 
De  Wihtoji,  Major  W.,  Oriental  Club. 


8r  LIST  Ot"    MBMDEHS. 

PicKiNKiiy,  Ci.loncl  TliomnK,  Lower  Ttilar  Hill.  Siiritji. 

Donaldson,  t}ie  llcv.  J.  W.,  D.D.,  Burn  ^^-  ^iltnainTr. 
+DnA«E,  Tiiomaa,  Esq.,  MarffchwiA,  Torquay,  Dram. 
+DBYSDALE,  William  CiwteUan,  Ewj.,  3,  WiiU  liott  C«w»(,  Cor„Mtt. 
IIEari.,  G,  W.,  Esq.,  Singapore. 
+EASTWICK,  Captain  Wm.  J.,  22,  Shane  St  red. 
tEiSTwicK,  E.  B.,  Esq.,  Eaa  India  Colleye,  UaileffUny. 
•EDOEwoRTn,  M.  P.,  E«q.,  Sniff-il  C.  S. 

Edmonstokc,  N.  B.,  Eeij.,  31,  Sussex  Garrfitig,  Uyde  Park. 

Elleshere,    tlio    Bight    Honourable    the    Earl  of,  IB,  Btitfrave 
Square. 

Ellis,  the  Right  Honourable  Henry,  F.n.S.,  AU,cn<nim. 
IIElliot,  Walter,  Esfj.,  Ma<}ra>i  C.  S. 

Elliott.  Cl.arlwt,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  47,  Portland  Plae«. 

ELPUiNeTQNE,  tlio  Right  Honourable  Lord,  1 4,  St.  Georye't  PImct, 
Us<k  Pari. 

ELpniNSTOKE,  the  Hob.  Mountstiurt,  Itoohivood,  near  GodsCoite, 
Sumy. 
+ELPiirN8T0NE,  J.  Fullarton,  Eaq.,  23,  York  Trrraee,  R/yenl'M  Part. 
tEBSKiifB,  William,  Esq.,  3,  Wettboume  Ttrrare,  IIf)ia  Park,    „^^ 
+EvBRBfiT,  Lieutennut-Colouel  George,  F.H.S.,  Athenmnm. 

Ewer,  Walter,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  8,  For llaml  Place . 

EwiNC,  James,  Esq.,  ]8,  Pari  Crescent. 

Falcu.ver,  Professor  Forbes,  A.M.,  40,  Dorset  Slreel,  I'orlnion 

*Falconeh,  Hugh,  M.D.  A  JI.  F.B.S.,  Pro/eisor  o/Holaiiy,  Medical 

Culttye,  Calcutta. 
tFAiiBER,  Jaiiica  William,  Esq.,  7,  John  Street,  lierkeliy  Square. 

Feucusson,  James,  Ea<[ ,  20,  Lanyliam  Place. 
11  FouBES,  Charles,  Esq.,  Jlomlay  C.  S. 
+Fonmis,  I'lofesBor  Duncan,  LL.D.,  58,  Burton  Crcscmt. 
fFtiRUKS,  George,  Esq.,  7,  J/yde  Park  Gaiileiix. 
+FijmiEN,  James  Stewart,  Fsq.,  3,  Fitzro'j  Sqiitirc. 

Fox,  Tlioiiia.-,  Esq.,  1 1,  Ywk  Gale,  L'egenfs  J'urk. 
tFREDEiiicK,  Ulnj.-Geii.  Edward,  C.li.,^■A«(l;^n^//u(Mf,  WinJ.altr. 
^Frehe,  \V.  K.,  Esq.,  JlomlMiy,  C.  S. 
IIGarstin,  Major  Hobt.,  -ivd  Iit;iimiiU  Madron  !..  C. 

GiLLKTT,  Wil'liam  Sle.lniaii,  Esq.,  37,  Urprr  Ihirt'y  Sired. 

GoLDiE,  John,  Esq.,  39,  Baka-  Sti-cet. 

Guniii,  tltu  Hoiiounible  Fnitcriek,  33,  GrostK-iior  Square. 

GoLDs.Miu,  Barun  Jo,  F.R.S.,  Iiiiiei-  C'hrlt,  UcjiHt's  Park. 


LIST  OF  UENBEBS.  9 

GuoDKKLtow,  Mujur-GuiiL-ral  Suiiiuul,  19,  J^Usroi/ H'liuin: 
GniiKNOuuu,  0.  B.,  Keij.,  P.R  S.,  Orove  1/ouu,  Jiri/fiifn  I'urk. 
•OmMoity,  His  Escellencjr  Joliti,  Esij.,  Governor  nfthe  Bahamas. 
I  tGBHosox,  Samuel.  Esq.,  32,  Upper  If ar ley  Slreet. 
IIGbev,  HIh  Exci'llcncy  the  Right  Honourabte  SirOtiorks  K.,  Burt., 
Govn-nor  of  Jamaica. 
Griffitif,  Ciilcud  Julius,  17,  Brunnm^k  Square. 
'  |tGiiiKin.AY.  CaplHiH  Robert  MelTllle.  8,  St.  Marlht'i  J'lacc. 
tGcEST,  Edwin,  Esii.,  F.R.S..  4.  Xin<;'ii  Bench  Walk. 

GuinitlE,  AlexanJer,  Esq.,  Oriental  Clul. 
•Hale,  F.  H  ,  Esq,,  U.B.il.  ConmlaU,  Shangkaf. 
I  fHALt,  Bicliard,  Eaq..  21,  Chedam  Street,  Belgrute  Square. 
HAUII.TON,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Eeq,,  Topukam,  Deeon. 
Hardixqb,  Lleot. -General  tie  Bi;:lt  Hou.  Lord  Viecouiit,  G.C.B., 

1 5,  Great  Stanhope  Street. 
Harbikoton,  Eilirard  John,  Esq.,  Clurendon  Hotel,  Albaitarle  SL, 
I+Harvey,  Henry,  Eflq.,  F.R.S.,  59,  Itegcncg  Square,  Bri-jhtoii. 
Hauciitom,  Richard,  Esq.,  Additeombr. 
"Haves,  Fletcher,  M,A.,  Oson.  Capt  cad  Begt.  Bengiil  liifuiitfy. 
II  Heatley,  Grant  H.  Tod,  Esq. 
B-^Hemino,  Dempster,  E;q.,  LtndUy  Hall,  near  NuneeUott,  Wiirwkkilt, 
Henderson,  James,  Esq.,  Oriental  Club. 
Hebsey,  the  Rev,  Francis,  D.C.L.,  27,  /Ceneinglon  Sqaare. 
+HErwooD,  Jaincs  Esq.,  M.P,  F.R.S.,  Athenaum. 
tHoBuoL'SE,  H.  W.,  Esq.,  Brooii't  Club,  St.  Jamten  Stne/. 

I'Hodgsok,  Brian  Houghlun,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Beii-^al  C.  S.,  DarjetUn-/. 
tHi'iiOKON,  David,  Esq.,  Liverpool. 
HoDaeoN,  John,  Esq.,  15,  Queen  Anne  Strati. 
HooQ,  Sir  Jamea  Weir,  Bart.,  M,P,,  tC,  GmetJwr  Square. 
tUopKissoN,  Colonel  Sir  Cbsrlea,  K.C.B.,  'i.Kifig  Street,  St.  JnmeJs 
Square. 
HoKsniau,  Thomna,  Esq.,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  Eatl  InxHa  H<-uk. 
[Hull,  \V.  Wilson,  Esq.,  MA.,  Bal/iurtl,  Rinr  Gambia,  Africa. 
musiE,  Joseph,  Esq.,  M.P,  F.R,S.,  (I,  Bri/a»*ton  Square. 
fH(;.MEii,  Robert,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Soathitwul  Lane,  Hi-jkijaK. 
HuTT,  John,  Esq  ,  Oriental  Club. 
Hvi»K,  Charles,  Esq..  Orwilal  Clnh. 
UtiOLW,  Sir  Itohcrt  Harry,  Bart.,  M.P.  LL.,I>.  F.U.S,,  7,  IM/vni 
Square. 
t  J, icon,  Major  George  Ic  Grand,  Bombay  Ann;/. 
I^JAUsKTJEii  jKKJtKUiiUY,  Sir,  ItoinUty. 


I     10  LIST  OF  HEHBEB8.  ^H 

Jenkins,  Sir  Uidiaril,  G.C.B.  F.R.S.,  Bklm,  HaU-p.  ^ 

JocELYir,  the  Right  Hunourable  Lord  VtBoount,  M.  P.,  W&ila't  Club, 

.Si.  Jamtit  Str«t. 
Jongs,  tlio  Bi-v.  Richard,  0,  Sotncrwl  Place,  SonurtH  Jfoutt. 

♦JuaoNATIIJBB  SONKEBHETT,  E^H.^Bombaff. 

tKusNEDY,  Kiobard  Hartly,  Esq.,  Eesin^tott  Lodge,  KottinJf  Hilt. 
tKittii,  Captaiu  Pliilip  Parkor,  R.N.  F.R.S.,  AmtraUa. 
•Kniohton,  Pmfoasor  William,  Hindu  College,  Calcutla. 
'       Landsdownk,  tUe  Most  Noblu  tli«  Mari^iiess   of,    K.G.   F.R.S., 
BerkeUi/  Sijuare, 
tLAUi'ENT,  Sir  G.  G.  do  H.,  Bart.,  Amlin  Frinri. 
tl-AWPURD,  Edward,  Eeij,,  Draprrt'  Ball,  T^rcffmorton  Utrest. 
■fl.AwpintD,  Ilenry  S.,  Esij.,  M.A,,  Draptri  Hall,  'I'finymortvH  Ht, 
l^vvvoRD,  John,  Eeq.,  Si),  Comhiil, 
'       Lkakb,  Lieiit.-Col.  William  Martin,  F.B.S.,  .'50,  Queen  Awif  A'trvel. 
+Lre,  tliJ  Rev.  Sftmuol,  U.D.,  llarUy,  Jlu^nloii,  Hei-tt. 
II  Lb  Mbsitrieii,  Lieut.  Col.  G.P.,  Bomlay  Amiy. 
Lewis,  Mnjur  John,  .11,  George  Street,  Porlman  .Sjnaiv. 
Lewis,  Henry,  Esq.,  R.N.,  Ot-ientat  Cl>tt>. 
,  tlilNWoup,  the  Rev.  Williani,  Direhfield,  HantUicort/i,  Jiirminj/hain. 
tLiTTLEB,  Major-Qenernl  Sir  John  Hnnter,  G.C.B. ,  Member  af  tht 

rjiipreme  Council,  CalcutUt. 
IILocii,  Ciiplain  Granville,  R.N.  C.B.,  Wat  Indite. 
Lwcii,  Jolm,  Esq.,  J/'orrfeif  Park,  Hwrei/. 
huKWT.,  Dr.  L.,  M.S.A.  Pum,  2,  Jiuckittffham  Pt'iec,  Brhjhtou. 
II  Low,  Col,  John,  C.B.  Jtfadraa  Ariii^. 
Ludlow,  Lieut. -Col.  J.,  Bengal  Army,  Oriental  Ctab. 
I>L-.siii.N(iT()>-,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Jus.  Law,  G.C.B.,  2C,  Dorecl  /H'juan: 
Sl.vCKESziE,  tlie  Right  Ilonoumblo  Holt,  28,  Wimjiole  Street. 
Mackillop,  James,  Esq.,  11,  Kini/'s  Anns  Yard. 
+JMACKINTOSII,  Eiieas,  Esq.,  17,  Alontaffii  Square. 
Wacleod,  John  M.ic  Pherson,  Esq.,  1,  Stanhujic  Street,  Hi/ile  Park 

J^ACi'irEBSDN,  Capliiiii  S.  G'.,  Madi'aH  Army,  OiieiUal  Club. 
'M'Neili.,  Sir  Jolm.  G.C.B.  F.R.S.,  Alhenceuin. 
tM.\cvicAK,  John,  Esq.,  Manchester. 
tMACWiiinTEK,  John,  Esq.,  U.\).,Aiietralia. 
tMAnnocK,  Sir  Tlimnns  Herbert,  Oriental  Club. 
*MAir«.MMED  Ally  Uouav,  Esq.,  Uombai/. 

*MAIiO.Mi;ii  IliBAlIlM  Muckba,  Esq.,  B<iinb<ll/. 

Malcolmson,  James,  Esq.,  9,  King  William  Street,  Citt/. 


LIST  OP  MBHBBB8. 
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(Jlthsetjee,  Esq.,  Somhay. 
■Makihis,  Tlmi.rtia  laiA,  Esq  ,  30,  Wim/io/e  Stmt, 
Waktix,  \Villiu.m  Honry,  Esq,,  OrimUU  Club. 
'Matubbon,  James,  Esq.,  M.P.,  13,  Cleedaml  Itvu. 
■Malghan,  Caiilain  I'liilip,  37,  Udeille .Street,  EHlnlurgh. 
'Maulevkbeb,  W.,  Esq.,  20,  Park  Crnemt. 
Melvili,,  Philij.,  Esq.,  EmiI  India  Hotut. 
Melville,  ilia  Hon.  William  Heiiry  Leslie,  83,  Hurley  .ilnel. 
*Mi(i.nan,  Major  Robert,  iiomhai/  Arm;/. 

Wiles,  Colonel  Win.,  North  Villa,  HanoKr  Onte,  Begent't  Park, 
Mill,  Hie  Rov.  William  H.,  D.D.,  Thr  (.W%.-,  Ely. 
JloFPAT.  0.,  Esq.,  M.P..  103,  liaton  .V/u.irf.  I 

Ilev.  A.  P.,  CMnl'Tliiry. 
:,  Major  John  A.,  1%  Portland  Place. 
JIoonK,  Matthew  Sooti,  Eni,  M.D.,  I,  MiidJox  Suwt. 
MouRi!,  Henry,  Esq.,  20,  Lansdrnvne  Crescrnt,  Ktn»iivjton  Pari. 
MonLEY,  William  Hook,  Etiq.,  15,  SerU  Street. 
Morris,  John  Caraac,  Esq.,  F.B.8.,  10,  Mantfteld  Slrtct. 
•Moi-AT,  Fred.  John,  Esq.  M.D.,  Med{eal  Collet,  Calcutta. 

iLEiBEM,  Rot.  John,  13,  TomuAend  Jload,  St.  John's  WwjU. 
:,  John,  Esq.,  Btnffal  C.  S. 
'Mc  KM  on  UNO  ASS  Uavidass,  Ei^q.,  Bombnl/. 
MuuEAT,  the  Hon.  Charlca,  U.D.M.  Coniul-General,  K'jiipl. 
'ViJSSAiiiNr,  Joseph,  Esq.,  27,  Fmthury  Circitt. 
Nbwmiiam,  Henry,  Esq.,  1  \G,  Jrrtiiyn  Strael. 
»Kewkiia«,  Tliomaa,  Esq,,  24,  C'laytl  Slrerl,  Groevcimr  S'luart. 
Newniiam,  William.  Esq.,  Eniftt^ld  Green,  Eykam. 
'NitHOLsox.  B.  A.  B,,  Esq.,  Jlombay  Urd.  Service. 
'liomavuBZ&lAyD,  His  Grace  tho  Ituko  of,  NQrlhwtihfrlavd  lluiut, 
^NowELL,  Alexander,  Esq. 

OWBOJBE  Jamsatjee,  Esq.,  Bombay. 
loitvr,  Thomaa,  Esq.,  Commmioiter,  SaUurtr. 
LIPHANT,  Major  James,  WimbUdon, 
lOTHAM,  Lieut.-Col.  Jamoa.  CD,,  U.K.l.C's  Pol.  JtadL,  Bui-oila. 
ARBintY,  Oeorge,  K«q,,  Great  St.  Ilelcn't,  Buhopiujalr. 
iTiT,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Peter  John,  C.B.,  II. M.  30(A  Hojl. 
uiLLiiiORE,  Josej.h,  Esq.,  LL.D.  F.B.S  .  22,  Portmitii  Strett. 
'tSAKi,  Connt  Alnxnndcr,  Oontlantinnple. 
LATT.Thos,  Poll,  Esq.,M.A.  V-S-A.,  Foley,  Hear  Hp/^ok;  Haiils. 

;  W'ilHnm,  Esq.,  Contertntine  dull. 
'lowuen,  Wm.  Henry  CLiohrfy,  Eeq.,  M.P.,  8,  Deootiihir*  Place. 
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+PuLLU*oxux,  the  Riglit  Honourable  LnrJ  Viscuuul,  i'ort  UvlU, 
AlbewaHt  fftittt. 
I   fPoBcuER,  Henry,  Kaij. 

PoRTWi,  G.  R.,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Boai-d  <•/  T»-<tdr. 
I  JlPoTTisoKH,  the  Rt.  Hon.  JIajor-Gon.  Sir  H.  Bt.,  G.C.B.,  Gorcr* 

Pkestos,  Uie  Rev.  Tl.co<i»rr,  M.A.,  Jhinitff  Collrfff-,  Cambriiifo,^ 

PBideBP,  Heniy  TUoliy,  Esq.,  LiUle  Holland  lloiue,  KeitsiM^on^ 
',    tPtiSET,  Philip,  Esq.,  M.P.  F.R.S.,  35.  Orogrmor  f!qa<trr. 
I  It  Rayexbcboft,  Arthur  \V'nl|MJe,  Esq.,  Bombay  C  3. 

RAVEssnAiv,  EdwJ.  Cockhume.  Emj.,  Oriimtal  CM. 
•Rawmxso.x,  LieoteuBut  Colonel  H.  C,  C.B.,  PiA.  HndL,  Ba^jhtk 

Rawsok,  Thouios  Enmitui,  Esq.,  CI,  Moorstde  Siitet. 
+REETES,  J»hn,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  CUij-ham. 

Reid,  I*aloek  R.,  Esq.,  20,  Tlydt  Park  S'juait. 
+REN(nJiRD,  the  Rev.  (iourge  Cecil,  B.D.,  Swamcombe,  Kent. 

Reynolds,  the  Rev.  James,  B.A.,  Ortal  Tl/<fnl,  Mtttx. 

REVsei-DB,  CaplaJD  P.  A.,  23,  Su»kx  GanUni,  Jfyde  Pari; 
tRjcKETTs,  ilordaoDt,  Esi^.,  54,  Lcmhitrd  Slnet. 
I  tRi™>>  The  Right  Hon.  the  Eail  of,  1,  CarllOti  Oardmi. 
f Roberts,  Browne,  Esq.,  15,  OhlJt^ry  Chtmhtrt. 
'Roberts,  A,  A.,  Esq  ,  Bengal  C.  S. 

ItouERTsoN,  Alexander,  Esq,,  38,  Broad Sireet  Building*. 

Robertson,  T.  C,  Esq.,  4],  Wilton  Crgicenl. 

RoDiNSON,  the  Reverend  Thomas,  D.D,,  Matter  a  Houne,  Temple. 
+RooEtts,  CoLi.f,  Esq.,  M.D.,  29,  Dortft  Square. 

RoMER,  Joliii,  Esq.,  48,  Gloucester  Sijitare,  Hyde  Part. 

RoTiiEHV,  William,  Esq.,  10,  Stratford  Place,  Oj/onl  Street. 

RovLE,  Prof.  John  Forbes,  M.U.  F.R.S.,  4,  BuUtrode  Street. 

Riss^ELi,,  George  lidwanl,  Ksq.,  Oriental  Club. 

RvAN,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  KdwarJ,  r,,  Addison  iload,  KcnsliiyloH. 

Salo.mo.ns,  Daviil,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Shortei'i  Court,  ThrogmorluH Street. 

Salteii,  Major  General  J.  V.,  C.B.,  22,  Dorret  Square. 
*SAMi-so.v,Lieut.-Cul,Tlios.E.hnun<],F.G.3.,22«(/ff^(.,/.V»y.(;.V./. 
tSAMiWiiii,  Majur-GencTiil  William,  C.B.,  OrieiibtlClal. 
*.Si.:nAj  UL  Milk  Bahadi  r,  Jly'leivhad. 

Siiakt.>it:ak,  John,  ]-:.-q. 

t^iiAW,  Wiiruiji  A.,  K:q„  iiyw„/,c  Ao,/./--,  Coiidei,  Hill. 

S!ii;riii:iii>,  Jolin,  E.^q.,  iVoreeHer  Pari;  Surrey. 
+Si<i.MOM>,  George  Gabriel,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Si.M,  Colonel  DuneaiL,  <i,l,  Porckenter  'Perracc,  Bcysicuter. 


URr  OF  mbmukhs. 
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rS"ITn,  AIcsnn>W,  V.'^<.\.,  M.l). 

I.  Grorjrp,  E--'(|..  Cnmtionir.  ('nrnicnU. 
I,  Tlionias  diaries  Bai|.,  23,  Hanuvtr  S,,itm-i: 
'Solly,  R,  Horseman,  Kst).,F.H.S,,  is.  Gnat  Ortmii'l Strml. 
SoLi.v,  SiLiniiL'l  Rpjiioliiti,  Esq.,  F.R.S,,  10,  J/'iine/iwterS/iwrc. 
SoMEiisET,  His  Gnico  llic  Iliiko  of,  K.G.  F.Il.S.  Park  Lane. 
SoTPBDT,  Major  FroUoric  Smiiucl,  3,  Portugal  Stifet,  Mount  Strrel. 
;8t.  Jonsi,  James  A.,  Esq.,  18,  Xorlh  Bant,  St.  John*  Wood. 
Starlet,  the  Hon.  H.  E.  J.,  2,  Grottenw  Cirmnmt. 
■Stapstox,  Sir  Geo.  T.,  Bart..  MJ".  F.R.S.,  17,  D,-e6iuhlre  SlrM. 
Stewart,  John,  Kxq. 

Stokes,  Cliarles,  Eaij..  F.R.S.,  2"!,  ThreaiJnivl}'-  Str.-<t. 
IIStone,  Major  William. 
Stoop,  J.  It.,  Eeq.,  Amtlerdain. 
Stbaciigv,  Sir  Henry,  Bart.,  •button  Omi-i.  Brltiol. 
Stbacbey,  William,  Es^.,  Oli«ntitl  Clnl.. 
Stiiatton,  George,  Ew].,  Leamington. 
SltjAUT,  tlio  Hon,  Charles  FranoiD,  20,  Norfolk  Slivel,  Port  Lane. 
Sullivan,  John,  Emi,  Oriental  CM. 
Si-KES,  LicuL-Colouel  W.  H.,  F.R.S ,  47,  AUmn  .Sliwf. 
*TAVLon,  Captain,  R.L.  Hombay  Army. 
tTAVtoR,  Richard,  Kmi-,  Red  Lion  Court,  fleet  Slreel. 

TEiaNWoiiTii,  llio  Right  Honourable  Lonl,  F.R.S.,  C/i/ion,  /irhio/. 
^"•Thomas,  Edward,  Esq.,  Bengal  C.  -V. 
'TaOMAB,  Henry  Harington,  Egq.,  Oriental  CM>. 
iTnoMPBOM,  Lieiit-Coloiicl   Thomas   Porroiiot,    M.P..    F.R.S., 

AYiof  Vale,  Blackkcalh. 
TnoBEsDY,  Lieiit.-Coloucl  Chnrlce,  1,  Sett  JSitrthi^ton  Slreel. 
TiioiutTOK,  Thoiiift*,  Eb'|.,  4,  Up/wr  titam/ortl  J^irerr. 
Todd,  Jiimcs  Rihhicll,  Esq.,  33,  Portland  Plaee. 
TooKE,  Francia  Hitsting^,  E9<i.,  Ketton,  J-'irrnf-itiiiiri/i .  Knit. 
Trant,  William  Henry,  Esij.,  ToiQiiaif. 
TnEVon,  Aiulrew,  E8<i.,  27,  Gloua-iter  Plan. 
wTb'itteu,  John,  EBtj.,  Tke  Built,  near  Edinbimjh. 
'Troi-eh,  Cii}>taiii  Anthony,  .75,  Riu  d«  la  P^nifr^,  Parit. 
Turner,  Thomaa,  Esq.,  M.D.,  31,  Cumon  Street. 
■Ubqcuart,  DaviJ,  Esq.,  SI. P.,  !),  Pmnetl  Sired,  St.  J.mrn's. 
Yxvx,  W.  S.  W.,  Esq.,  Uritiih  Museum. 
'Vbbxev,  Major  Sir  Harry,  Divrt.,  M.P.,  Q,  St.  Jamet't  I'taff. 
VvvYAX,  Sir  Richard  Uawlinsou,  Bart.,  M.P,  F.R.S..  .V/.  Dun- 
irfcrnV  Vift't,  ffanor*r  Oalf.  Re<inif*  Pnri: 


tWBEDiKO,  'i'hoinu8,  Esq.,  47,  JUeeklenburffA  ISquare. 

WBtiraoTON,  His  Grace  tho  Duke  of,  K.G.,  Aptley  Houte. 

Weyuoutu,  B.  F,,  Esq.,  M.A,,  Phimotith. 
tWHiTB,  General  Martin,  Bath. 
II  WiLBRAHAM,  Major  Richard,  Gibralltir. 
.  Wilkinson,  Henry,  Esq.,  27,  Pall  Mall. 

Wilkinson,  Major  Thoma.s,  23,  Hanover  Square. 
tWiLLiAMS,  Monier,  Esq.,  A.M.,  Eatt  India  College,  Bailtyliurtf. 
tWiLLOCK,  Major  George,  K.L.S.,  Vicarage  Place,  Keniittfflon. 

WiLLOCK,  Major  Sir  Henry,  K.L.S.,  Catlelnau  Houte,  Mortlaif. 
II  Wilson,  Major-Oeneral  F.  W.,  C.B.,  Madrat  Army. 
fWlLsoN,  Professor  Horace  Hayman,  M.A.,    F.B.S.,   14,   Uppa 

Wimpole  Street. 
+W1LS0N,  the  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  Bomlay. 

Wood,  Colonel  Thomas,  F.B.S.,  Littleton,  Staitue. 
tYATES,  W.  Holt,  Esq.,  M.D.  F.R.8.,  5,  Sumner  Terrace,  Ottdm 

Square. 
tYoRK,  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of,  41,  Bel^rave  Square. 
•YonSQ,  the  Rev.  John,  LL.D.  NewdigaU,  Dorking. 
tYooNO,  Colouel  Jamca. 
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^Foreign  ii^fmi^ertf. 


Princb  Estbrhazt,  Vienna. 

Count  St.  Martin  D'Aolik. 

Count  Mandelsloh. 

Count  Moltke. 

Baron  Cetto,  Bavarian  Ambassador, 

The  Chevalier  Falck. 

The  Hon.  Louis  Mac  Lane. 

The  Hon.  Martin  Van  Buren,  United  States, 

Professor  Adelung,  St,  Peter shurgh. 

The  Abate  Bellanti,  Keeper  of  the  Ro^al  lAhrary  at  Malta, 

Professor  Jacob  Berggren,  Stockholm, 

Professor  George  Henry  Bernstein,  Breslau. 

The  Chevalier  T.  X.  Bianchi,  Paris, 

Professor  Francis  Bopp,  Berlin, 

Professor  Eugene  Bumouf,  Secretary  to  the  SociHS  Asiatigue^  Paris, 

Professor  F.  B.  Charmoy,  Strasburgh, 

M.  Alexandre  de  Chodzko. 

W.  J.  C.  Domis,  Esq.,  Sourabayay  Java. 

Professor  Bemhard  Doni,  St.  Petersburgh. 

Monsieur  D'Ohsson,  Swedish  Ambassador^  Berlin, 

Professor  J.  R.  van  Eerde,  Oroningen. 

Professor  Garcin  de  Tassy,  Paris, 

Professor  Gotthelf  Fischer  de  Waldheim,  Moscow, 

Pi-ofessor  Cliarles  Martin  Frsehn,  St,  Petershurgh, 

Professor  William  Freytag,  Bonn. 

Professor  G.  F.  Grotefeiid,  Hanover, 

Baron  Hammer-Purgstall,  Vienna. 

William  B.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  United  States, 

Professor  John  Humbert,  Geneva, 

Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  Berlin, 

Washington  Irving,  Esq.,  United  States. 

Monsieur  E.  Jomard,  Paris, 

Professor  Stanislas  Julien,  Membre  de  VInstituty  Paris, 

Mirza  Alexander  Kazem  Beg,  St,  Peterthurgh, 


i 


Monsieur  Ueinaud,  I^aris. 

Professor  Rein  ward,  Leydcn. 

Professor  Charles  Ritter,  Berlin, 

The  Clievalier  Benjamin  Schlick,  Copenhagen, 

Professor  Gastavus  Seyffarth,  Leipsig, 

Professor  Thomas  Christian  Tychsen,  Gottingen, 
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^orrejecponlJing  iflemtiertf. 


Hutherford  Alcock,  Esq.,  H,B,M,  Consuly  Foo-cheou-foo. 

M.  le  Chevalier  E,  G.  Arbaiiere,  Paris. 

Johannes  Avdal),  Esq.,  Calaftta, 

Major  Balfour,  Madras. 

Mons.  W.  Bojer,  Port  Louis y  Mauritius}. 

The  Hon.  F.  W.  A.  Bruce. 

Archibald  Campbell,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Darjeefiva. 

John  Capper,  Esq.,  Ceylon. 

Dr.  E.  Carraoly,  Brussels. 

Dr.  J.  F.  J,  Cassel,  Paderhorn. 

The  Chevalier  Don  Lopez  de  Cordoba,  Spanish   Minister  to  the 

Sublifne  Ottonufn  Pofie. 
Simon  Casie  Chitty,  Maniyagar  of  Pntlaniy  Ceylon. 
The  Rev.  Benjamin  Clough,  late  Wesleyan  Missionary  in  the  Island 

of  Ceylon. 
The  Chevalier  Clot-Bey,  M.D.,  Director  of  the  Medical  College  of 

AhU'Zabely  near  Cairo. 
William  Cofhn,  Esq.,  Abyssinia. 
Monsieur  Court,  late  of  Lahore. 
Monsieur  Debadie,  Astronomer  to  the  R<iyal  College  of  Port  Louis, 

Mauritius. 
Monsieur  N.  D'Avezac,  Paris, 

E.  J.  Dawkins,  Esq.,  late  H,B,M.  Minister  Resident  in  Greece. 
James  Finn,  Esq.,  ILB,M,  Consul,  Jerusalem. 
J.  F.  van  Overmeer  Fisscher,  Esq.,  Java. 
Professor  Gustavus  Fliigcl,  Meissen,  Saxony. 
The  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly,  Colombo^  Ceylon. 
Dr.  J.  Goldenthal,  Vienna. 
The  Rev,  Dr.  Charles  Gutzlaff,  Hong  Kong. 
C.  Kelaart,  Esq ,  Medical  Stij>enntendent  of  Coolies,  Trinidad, 
Mahdraja  Kali  Krishna  Bahadur,  Calcutta. 
Niven  Kerr,  Esq.,  H.B.M.,  Consul,  Rhodes. 
T.  Tradescant  Lay,  Esq.,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Amoy, 
Lieut.-Colonel  James  Low,  Madras  Infantry, 
Cavelly  Venkata  Ramaswami,  Madras. 
Francis  0.  McGregor,  Esq.,  H.B.M,  Cons7il-General  in  China. 
1B51.  B      - 


•^^n 


J'iie  liev  P.  Farker,  xM.D.,  Vantoti. 

Henry  S.  Parkes,  Esq.,  ILM.  Vice  Consul^  Shanphaiy  China. 

Tlie  Chevalier  Etienne  Pisani,  Constantinople, 

Dionysius  Lambertus  Pereira,  Cei/hn. 

Christian  A.  Rassam,  MosuL 

Major  Michael  John  Rowlandson,  Madras  Native  InfanUy. 

Raja  Radhakant  D^,  Calcutta. 

Ramaswami  Mudeliar,  Janopacdra  Car  lay  Jdghirdar  of  the  Island  of 

Sivasamudram, 
James  Pringle  Riach,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Bombay  Medical  Service, 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Roberts. 
Don  Juan  de  Silva,  Mohandiram  of  the  Lascoryn  Corps  at  QalU^ 

Ceylon. 
M.  Augustus  Sakakini,  Chief  of  the  BoardHf  Medical  TVanslators 

attached  to  the  College  of  Ahu-Zahel. 
Mirza  Salih,  Editor  of  the  Teheran  Oasette,  Persia. 
The  Rev.  Cliristopher  Frederick  Schlienz,  Malta, 
]Mir  Shahamet  Ali. 
Lieut.-Colonel  Justin  Sheil,  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of 

Persia. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Thomson,  Beyrut, 

F.  A.  C.  Waitz,  M.D.,  Chief  of  the  Medical  Staf^  Samarang,  Java, 
J.  W.  Walker,  Esq.,  ILAf.  Vice-Consul^  Foo-cheon-foOj  China. 
Le  Chevalier  Greneitil  Ventura,  late  of  Lahore. 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  D.D.,  Oolden  Sqtiare. 
Richard  Wood,  Esq.,  Consul  <U  Damascus. 
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(i^rCental  ilTran^lation  <^ommit(ee. 


Patron: 
HER  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

Vick-Patron: 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

Chairman, 
The  Right  Houourable  the  Earl  of  Clakk. 

DeptUy-C/iain/ieii . 

Tho  Houourable  Mountstuart  Elpuinstunk, 
Professor  Horacb  Hayman  Wilson. 

Committee. 


James  Atkinson,  Ebq. 

Benjamin  Guy  Babington,  M.D. 

F.  C.  Balfour,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

F.  Bern  A  r,  Esq. 

Jambs  Bird,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Nathaniel  Bland,  Esq. 

Beriah  Botfield,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Major-General  John  Briggs. 

The  Rev.  A.  Brunton,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  John  Callaway. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Clare. 

Richard  Clarke,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Clough. 

The  Rev.  W.  Cureton. 

Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  Bart. 

Charles  Elliott, 'Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elpuinstonk. 

The  Right  Hon.  Hbnry  Ellis. 

William  Erskinb,  Esq. 


Professor  D.  Forbes. 
The  Rev.  Josiah  Forshall,  M.A. 
Richard  Hauohton,  Esq. 
E.  W.  A,  Drummond  Hay,  Ejwj. 
The  Rev.  T.  Jarrbtt,  M.A. 
Sir  Richard  Jenkins,  G.C.B. 
The  Rev.  H.  G.  Keenb,  M.A. 
Edward  William  Lane,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  H.  D.  Leeves. 
Lieat.-Col.  James  Low. 
Sir  J.  L.  LusHiNGTON,  G.C.B. 
John  David  Macbride,  D.C.L. 
Sir  John  M'Neil,  G.C.B.,  F.R.S. 
The  Rev.  J.  Marshman,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  W.  H.  Medhurst. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Mblvill. 
Colonel  William  Miles. 
William  jp.  Morliy.  Esq. 

B  2 


!>t 


b 


■lA 


J0(1N    SlIAKKSPXAR,  Esq. 


y'rfflWMrcr;— Bjbuiah  Boyfikld,  Ettqt 


•^ 


•ifecrtf/ttry;— The  Kcv,  James  Rkynolps^  B.A. 


rj 
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LIST  OF  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


TO 


THE  ORIENTAL  TRANSLATION  FUND 


Oif- 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


For  Roi/al  Paper  Copies  ofth&  Works  Published  by  the  Fund, 

HER  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY  THE  (JUEEN. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Albert. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 

His  Impei-ial  and  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

His  Gi'ace  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensbury • 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  Most  Honoumble  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne. 

The  Most  Honoui-able  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey. 

The  Most  Honourable  the  Marquess  of  Cholmondeley. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Clare. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Bi'ownlow. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  Amhei*st. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Ripon. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

The  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone. 

The  Honourable  the  East  India  Company. 

The  Athenscum,  London, 

The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Societ>'. 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

The  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 


'•*1 


